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'Dr far the most considerabie chanp^e which has l^ken place in 
the woi Id of letters, in onr days, is that by which the wits 
of Queen tonne’s time have been gradually brought down from 
the supremacy which th^had enjoyed, without competition, for 
the best part of a century. ;When wc s;ere at our s^dies, sonio 
twenty ‘five years ago, we can perfectly remember that every 
vpung man was set to read PopCf Swift and Addison, as regu> 
larly as ViigiJ, Cicero and Horace. All who bad any tincture 
of tetters were fomihar with their writings and their history ; 
allusions to them abended in all popular discourses and ail am* 
bilious conversation ; and Aey and their contemporaries were 
universally acknowledged as our great models eS eateelience^ wn^' 

5 laced without challenge at the bead of our national linerature* 
lew books, even when allowed to have merit, were never thought 
of f 3 fit to be placed in tlie same class, but were genm'al^ read 
and forgotten, and passed away like the transitory meteors of 
a lower sky ; while they remainra in their brightness, and were 
supposed %a abine tsidi a Qxed and unalterable ^oty. 

Ali this, however, we t^e it, is now pretty well ; ftsd 

in so far..ffis persona of our antiquity con judge of the trahiiiig 
and helnis of the ridtm generation, tliose celebrated writsM nff 
longer form tbp tnanitM of our stndions youth, or enter oeces" 
sardy Into the institution of la liberal location,. Their « 

indeed, -are Btih familiar ears; but their writhigi 
voiu xRvii. »o. 53, A 
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ci; solicit oar liabitual notice, and fhcJr subjects begin ^eadjr to 
fade from our recollection. Their high privfleges an^proud 
distinelirns, at any rate, have eviden fly passed into other hands. 
It is no longer Ib them that the ambitious look up with envy, or 
the htimble with admiration' ^ por is kin their pages that flic 
pretenders to wit and eloquence now search for allusions that 
are sure to captivate, and iQustrationa that cannot be mistaken* 
In this decay of th^ir reputation they have few advocates, 
and no imitators: And from a coniparison of many observa- 
tions, it seems to bo clearly ascertained, timt they are declined 
Considerably from * the high meridian of their glory, * and mayr 
fairly lie apprehended to be ‘ hastening their setting. * Net-: 
ther isJt time ahvno tbat has wrought this obscuration ; for the 
fame oi Shakespeare still shines in undecaying brightness ; and 
that of Bucon has been steadily advancing and gathering new 
fionours dwriiig the whole petioef which lias witsressed the rise 
and decline of hi^'leSs vigorous successors. 

There are but two possiUe solutions for phei^mena of this 
sort. Out taste has cither degenerated — or its old models. have 
becn/airly surpassed ; and we have ceased to admire the writers 
of the last century, only because they are "too good for us — oc 
because they arc not good enough. Now, we confess we are no 
believers in th^ absolute and permanent corntplion of national 
taste ; on tire contrary, we think that it is, of all faculties, that 
tt'kieh is most sure to advance ami improve with time and expe- 
rience j and that, with ilie exception of those great physical oV 
political disasters which have, given a check to civilization it- 
self, there has ahvays been a sensible progress in this particular ^ 
and that the general taste of creW successive generation is belter 
than that of its predecessors. There are Ijtttle capricious fluctu- 
ations, no douln, and flts of foolish admiration or fastidious- 
ness which cannot be so easily accounted for : Bat the great 
jnorenfents arc all progtiessive : And though the progress consista 
at one thne in withholding toleration from gross faults, and at 
anothler in giving their high prerogative to gi^at beauties, this 
alternation has no tendency to obstruct the general advance ; 
but, on the contrary, is the best and the safest course in which 
it can be conducted. 

W# arc of opiUfion, then, that tlite i^riters who adorned thd 
beginning of the last century have been eclipsed hy those of 
Our own time ; and that they have no chance of ever regaining 
the ihipremacy ih which they hbve thus been supplanted. There 
k not, however, in our judgment, any thing very stupendous^ 
"'hi this triumph of our contemporaries; and the greater wonder 
iS|L that it waft so long delayed, and left ibr them ist 
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acfai£v^ -Poi* the truth is, that the writers of the, former age 
had net a great deal more than their judgment ^nd industry to 
stand on; and were always much moi'e remarkable. for thefew« 
ness of their faults thanahe greatness of their beauties. Their 
laurels were won much more by good conduct and discipline^ 
than by enterprising boldness or native force ; — nor can it be 
regarded as any very great, merit in those who bad so little of 
tjie inspiration of genius, to have steered clear of the dangers to 
which that inspiration is liable. Speaking generally of that go* 
ncration of authors, it may be said ihat, £us poets, they had no 
force or greatness of fancy— no pathos, and no enthusiasm 
and, as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, depth or orginali- 
ty. They are sagacious, no doubt, neat, clear and reasonable ; 
but for the most part cold, timid, and superficial. They never 
meddle with the great scenes of nature, or the great passions of 
man ; but content themselves with just and,sarcastic representa* 
tions of city life, and of the paltry passiozis and meaner vices 
that are bred in that lower element. Their chief care is to a- 
void being ridiculous in the eyes of the witty, and abo^e all to 
eschew the ridicule of excessive sensibility or enthusiasm — to 
be witty arid rt^ional themselves with a good grace, and to 
give their countenance to no wisdom, and morality, which 
passes the standard^ that are current in good company.~ 
Their inspiration, accordingly, is. little more than a sprightly 
sort of good sense ; and. have scarcely any invention but 
what is subsetvient to the puipose^ of derision and satire; £411- 
tie gleams of pleasaritry, and sparkles of wit^ glitter through 
their eoiripositiona ; but no glow cd. feeling — no biaze of imagina- 
tion— ho flashes of «g^ius, ever trradiaie their substance. They, 
never pass beyond ^ visible diurnal sphere^ ’ or deal in any 
thing that can either lift us above our vulgar nature, or ennoUe 
its reality. With t^ese a^oznplislimeutei may pass well^ 
enough mr sensible aim polite writers, — but scarcely for. men of 
genius ; and it is certainly tar more saiprufiing^ that persons of 
this description should have itiaihiained themsdves^ for near 
century, at the. head pf the literature of a country that 
previously produced a Shakespeare, a Bacon, and a Tayi^^ 
than that, towards tbp end of that long period, doubts dkoula 
have arisen as ip the Ic^ittida^ pf the title by which they laid 
claim tb that , high station. Both' parts of the phenomenohsF. 
however, we dare say ,;had causes which better expounders mmbt 
explain to the satis&ciion of all the world* We see them 
imperfectly^ and have room only for an imperfect sketch of what 


We see* 


5 see* . , ' , * 

Our first^tcrature consisted of saintly l^ends, and romtncca 

A ^ 
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of chivalry^-^thougli Chaucer gave ii a more natiooari^pd po# 
pillar character by his original descriptions of external nature^ 
and the familiarity and gBi^ety of his s4>ciaL humoun In the 
time of Elizabeth, it received a copious infusion of classical 
images and ideas ; But it was still intrinsically Tomantic~seri- 
ous — and even somewhat lofty and enthusiastic* Authors Avere 
then' so few in number, that they were looked upon with a sort 
of veneration, and considered as a kind of inspired persons 
at least they were not yet so numerous, as to be obliged to ab- 
use each other, in order to obtain a share of distinction lor 
themselves ; — and they neither 'affected a tone of derision jn their 
writings, nor wrote in fear of derision from others. They were 
filled with their subjects, and dealt with them fearlcKsly in 
their own way ; and the stamp of originality, force, and free- ^ 
douiv is consequently upon almost all their productions. In 
the reign of James J., our literature, with some few excep- 
lit ns, touching rather the form than the substance of its me- 
rits, appears to «s to have reached the greatest perfection 
to which it has yet attained ; though it would probably have ad- 
vanced still farther in the succeeding reign, »had not the great 
nathuial dissensions which then arose^ tt&rned the talent and en- 
ergy of the people into other channels— -first to the assertion of 
their civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of their relw 
gious interests. Tfie graces of literature ^nfiered of course* in 
those fierce contentions ; and a de^^per shade of austerity vtm 
thrown upon the intellectual chronicler of the nation. Her ge- 
nius, hbwever, though less captivating and adorned than in the 
happier days which preceded, was still active, fridlfiii and com- 
manding ; and the period the civil war|j> hesides the mighty 
minds that guided the public, councils, a1i3 were absorbed in 
public cares, produced the giant powers of Taylor^ and Hobbes^ 
and Barrqw — the muse of Milton — the learning of Coke — anil 
the ingenuity of Cowley. 

The Restoration introduced a Fr^iicU court — under circum- 
stances more favourable for the effectual exercise of court in- 
finence than ever before existed in JElngland : But this of itself 
would not have been sufficient to account for the sudden clKtnge 
in oar literature which ensued* It was seconded by causes of' 
a more general operation. The Restoration wsa undoubtedly a 
popular act ; — and, indefensible as the conduct of the arfhy and 
dm civil leaders was on that occasiQn,^^jlhere c^n be no question 
that the severities of Cromwell, and the extravagance of the 
seetarks, had. made republican professions hateful, and religious 
firdouf ridiculous, in the eyes of , the people at large. All Uie emi- 
nent writers ot' the preced^g period, however, had incHned to 
the paf ty that was now overmrown i and their writings had not 
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jnerelyfx^ aocoinmodateil to thediaracter.iof the government 
imdeirwbicb they were pr^uced, but were deeply imbued with 
its obnoxious principles, as those of their i^spective authors. 
'When the restraints of authority were txiken off, therefore, arid 
it became profitable, as well as popular, to discredit the fallen 
party, it was natural that the leading authors should affect a 
style of levity and derisian, as most opposite to that of their op** 
tmnents, and best calculated for the purposes they had in view. 
The nation, too, was now for Uie first time essentially divided 
in point of cbaracter^^and principle, and a much greater pro^ 
portion were capablet both of writing in support of their own 
notions, and of being influenced by what wa^ written. Add tio 
all this', that there vrere real and serious defects in the style and 
manner of the ibrmcr generation ; and that the grace, and bre^ 
vity, and vivacity of that gayer manner which .was now intro- 
duced from France, were not .only good ^nd captivating iri 
themselves, but bad then all the charms of novelty and of con- 
trast ; and it will not be difficult to understand how it came to 
supplant that which had been established of old in the country, 
—and that so suddenly, that the same generation, among whom ' 
Milton had been form^ W the severe sanctity of wisdom, and 
the noble rndepcnd'ence of genius, Isivished its loudest applauses 
on the obscenity and servility of such writes as Rochester apd 
Wycherly. ' . . 

Tbis chan^, however,. like all suddeh changes, was too 
fierce and vfolent to be lofig maintained at the same pitch ; 
and when the wits and profligates of King Charles had suffi- 
ciently iusuIteB the seriousness and virtsue of their predecessors, 
thhre would. probaj^ have bem a revulsion towards the accus- 
tomed taste of the nation, had not the party of the innovators 
been reinforced ^y champions of more temperance and judg- 
ment. 'Fhe result seemed at one time suspended on the will of 
Dryden — in whose individual person the genius of the English 
and of the French sebe^ of literature may be said to have 
iiuiintaincd a protracted struggle. But the evil principle pre- 
vailed. Carried by the original bent of bis genius, and his fa*‘ 
miliarity with' our older ^odeh to the cultivation of oar native 
style, to which mighf; have imparted hiore steadiness and 
ctvcrectricss— for,in force and in sweetness it was already match- 
less— he was unluckily seduced by .the attractions of fashion, and 
the daazhng of the deai^it and gay rhetoric in which it delist- 
ed, to lend his powerful md to me new corruptions and refine- 
ments ; and to prostitute his great gifts to the jpurposes of pai> 
ty rage or licentious ribaldry. 

sobriety of* the succeeding reigns allayed this fever of 
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profanity ; but no j^ias arose sufficiently powerful ^ brfmjc; 
the spell that still withheld us from the use of our own peculiar 

g ifts and faculties^ On the contrary, it was the unfortunate am- 
ition of the next generation pf authors, to improve and perfect 
(the Jiew style, rather than to return to the old one; — and h 
cannot be denied that they did improve it. They corrected its 
gross indecency — increased its^ precision and correctness-*^made 
its pleasantry and sarcasm more polished and elegant — and spread 
through the whole of its irony, its narration, and its reflection, a 
tone of clear and condensed good sense, which recommended itself 
to all who had, and all who na4 not any relish for higher beauties. 
This is the praise pf Queen Anne’s whs — and to, this praise they 
are jusUy entitled. ^This was left for them to do, and they did 
it welL TheV were invited to it by the circumstances of their, 
situation, ano do not seem to have been possessed of any such 
bold or vigorous spirit, as either to neglect or to outgo the invi- 
tation. Coming iatpiife immediately after the consummation of a 
bloodless revolution, effected much more by the cool sense, than 
the angry passions of ther nation, they seem to have felt, that 
they were born in an age x>f reason, rather than of fancy ; and 
that men’s minds, though considerably divfded and unsettled 
upon many points, were in a much better temper ho re)ii>h judi- 
cious argument and cutting satire, than the glow of entluisiastic 
passion, or the richness of a luxuriant imagination. To these 
itccordingly they made no pretensions ; but, writing with infinite 
good sense, and great grace and vivacity,' and, aboreall, writing 
for the first time in a tone that was peculiar to the upper ranks of 
aociety, and upon subjects that were almost excliT^ivdy interest- 
ing to them, they naturally figured, at les^ti,w)iile Uie manner 
was new, as the most acc^mplish^f fashionable, and perfect 
writers which ih^ world l^ad ever seen ; and made the wild, 
luxuriant, and huimble sweetness of our earlier autliors appear 
rude and untutored, in the comparison. Men grew ashamed of 
admiring,' and afraid of imitating writers of so little skdl and 
smartness ; and the opinion became general,, not only that tlieir 
fwlts were intolerable, but.tbkt even their l^uties were puerile 
and barbarous^ and unworthy the serious r^ar^ of a poUte and 
distinguislung age. ‘ 

These, and similar considerations, will go^^r to ncuount for 
the celebrity which those authors acquired iu their day ; but 
U is not quite so easy to explain how slmuld haye so long 
retained their ascendant. One cause. undoubtedly was, the real 
excellence ^f their productions, in the style which they bad ad- 
opted. It was hopeless to think of surpassing them* in that 
fttylc ; and, recommended as it was, by the fidicity of their exe- 
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cntion^^^k i^nirfrd some conra*^ to depai^ frr^m it, and to recnt 
to another, whieh seemed to have boeit' so lately abandon^ for 
its sake. ITie a«;e which, succeeded, tod, was not the age of cbtir* 
age or adventure. There never was, on the wh'^4e, a quieter time 
than the reigns of the two first Georges, and the greater part of 
that which ensued. There were two tittle provincial rebellions 
indeed, and a fair proportion of foreign war j but there was no- 
thing to stir the minds of the people at large, to rouse their 
passions, or excite thdir imaginations-- nothing hke the agita- 
tations of the'’Refarn|atioi]t'in the i"feth century, or of the civil 
wars in the 17th* They went ott, accordingly, minding their 
old busrne^, and reading their old hooks^ with great pitiencS 
and stupidity: And certainly there never was so rema^able a 
■deartli of cfriginal talent — hbo long an interruption of native ge- 
nius — as during abotit'60 years in 'the rmddle of theiast century. 
The dramatic art was dead 50 years before— and poetry seemed 
verging to a similar extinction. The few spa^s that appeared^ 
however, showed that the old fire was burnt our, and th^t the 
altar must hereafter be heaped with fuel of another quality. 
Oray, with tRe talents, rather of a critic than a poet — with leam- 
ing, fastidfousnt‘fis, and scrupulous delicacy of taste, instead of 
fire, tenderness or ‘invention — began and ended a small school^ 
which we could scarcely have wi«?hed to 'become permanent- 
admirable in mat^' respects as some df rts pT< eductions are — be- 
ing far too diftlorate and artificial, .either for gnice or for fiueii- 
■cy, -and fitter to "excite the admiration of scholars, tlian tlie de- 
light of ordinary men. However, they had the merit of not^be-* 
ing in any degree JFrench, and of restoring to ourpocry the 
dignity of seriotisiiei^ and the tone at least of jbree and energy. 
The Whartons', both as critics and as poets, were of tronsider- 
able service in discrediting the' high pretensions of the f »riner 
race, and in bringing back to public notice the great stores -and 
treasures of poetry which lay hid in the records of our antient 
literature. Akenside attempted p sort of otassical and phtioso- 
phical rapture, which no elegance of lan^age cpuld easily have 
Tender^ popular, but whida had merits of no vulgar order Tot* 
thds^e who eouM study it. Goldsmith wrote with perfect ele- 
gance and beauty, an a style of mellow tenderness and elabo- 
rate sibipHcitj^ ^ He had the harmony of Pope without his quaint- 
Ties^ md faia y&leetue ss of diction without his coldness and efer- 
vial vivacity. AhdVlas^vF all, came Cowper, with a style of com- 
piete Originality,— for the first time, nmde it apparent to 
readers of all description^ that Pope and Addison were no long- 
er to be the models of English poetry. * . 

In phiJosophy imd prose writing in general, the oase was 
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nearly paraBet The name of Hume is by far the jch^ consi* 
Arable which occurs in the period to which we have cflluded. 
Sot, though bis thinking was English^ his j^yle k. entirely 
French ; and being naturidly of a cokl fancy, there is nothing , 
of that eloi^ence or /icbness about him, whit^ characterizes the 
writings of Taylor, an^ Hooker, and Bacoii~and continues, with 
less weight of to please in those of Cowley and Olaren- 

don« Warburton had great powers; and wrote with more force 
and ireedoui than the wits to whom he succeeded — but his facul* 
ties were perverted ^by a paltry love of paradox, and rendered 
tjseless to markind by an unljncky choice of subjects, and the 
arrogance and dc^matisin of his temper. ' Adam Smith was 
inearly the first who made de^er reasonings, aod tnore exact 
knowledge popular among us ; and Junius and Johi^son ibe first 
who again familiarise us with more flowing and sonorous dic« 
tibn^-Hsnd made us feel the tameness and poorness of the serious 
etyle of Addison and Swift. 

This brings us down almost to the present times-*-in which the 
revolution in our literature has been accelerated and confirmed by 
the concurrence of many causes. The agitations of the French 
revolution, and the <Uscussions as well as the bhpes and terrors 
to which it gav^ occasion — the ^eniu^ of Edmund Burke, and 
some others of nis couDiry~the impression of the new literature 
of Germany, evidently the original of our lake*^scbool of poetry, 
and of many innovations in our drama — the rise or revival of 
A general spirit of metbodism in the lower orders— and the vast 
extent of our political and commercial reiations^ which have not 
only familiarizi^ all ranks of people with distant countries, and 
great undertakings, but have broi^bt know^i^ge and enterprise 
home, not merely to the imagination, but to the actual experi- 
ence of almost every individual. — AH these, and several other cir-^ 
cumstanCes, have so far improved or excited the character bf our 
Jnation, as to have created an effectual demand for more pro- 
found speculation; and more serious emotion than was dealt in 
by the writers of the former century, and which, if it has tiot 
yet produced a corresponding supply in , all branches^, hag at 
least had the effect of decrying the coatmodtties that were previ- 
ously in vogue, as unsuite<| to the^aUered oonditfon of the times. 

* (M those ingenious writers, whose characteristic certainly was 
not vigour, any’ more than tenderness or" fancy. Swift was ia&- 
disputably the most vigorous — ^and pe^Hlips m feast tender or 
fiinriful. The greater part of bis works being occupied with 
politics and personalities that have long since lost all interesti 
can now attract but^ little nM^ntion, except memoriafe of thf$ 
laaiuier in whi^h politics am iKg^aonalities w^re diea conducted*^ 
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In other f^atts, however, there is a vein of pecaltar^b amour ^nd 
{Strong satire, which WiH always be agreeable— and a sortof bearti^ 
ficss of abuse and contempt ot mankind , which produces a greater 
sympathy and animation in the rearler than the more elaborate 
sarcasms that have since come into fashion. Altogether bis me^ 
rits appear to be more umque anJl inimitable fhan those of any 
of bifi contemporaries — and as his works are contiected in many 
parts with historical events which it miist always be of import^ 
ance to understand, we ccmceive that there are nnne, of which a 
iTew and careful edition is 30 likely to be acceptable to the public, 
or so worthy to engage the attention of a per^-on qualid^ for 
thC' undertaking. In this resp^t, the projectors of the present 
publication must be considered as eminently h^rtunate — ^the.cde- 
. brated person who has here condescended to the functions of an 
liditor, being almost as much distinguished for the skill and learn- 
ing required for that charact^, as for the creative genius which 
has given such unexampled popularity to his original composi- 
tions — and uniting to the minute knowledge and patient research 
of the Malones and Chalmerses, a vigour of judgment, and a vi- 
vacity of style to which th€gr had no pret^sions. In the exer- 
cise of these com})arath'ely humble functions, he has acquitted 
himself we think, on the present occasion, with great judg- 
ment and ability. The edition, upon the whole, is much bet- 
ter than that of Drydeh. It is less loaded with long notes 
and illustrative quotations; while it furnUhes all the ii;forma- 
tion tl^at can reasonably be desired, in a simple and con^pen- 
dious form. It contains upwards of n hundred letters, and 
other original pieces of Swift’s, ^never before published — and, 
among the rest, th^it has beenpreserved of Ms correspondence 
with the cdeVirated Vanessa. Explanatm^ notes and remarks 
aye supplied with .great diligence to all the passages over which 
time may have thrown any obscurity; and the critical observa- 
tions that are prefixed to the more considereble productions, are, 
with a reasonable allowance to an editor’s partiality to his au- 
thor, very candid and ingenidbs. . ^ 

The^Life is not every where extremely well wTitten in a 
litei'ary’ point of view; but is drawn up, in substance, with 
great inteMigence, libemlky and good feeling. It is quite fair 
aiid moderate in fK^litics j and perhaps ratlier too indulgent and 
tender towards ^ mdiv5duals of aif descriptions, — more full, at 
leasts of kindness atitfl^rneration 4<)r genius and social vir- 
tue, then of indignation at baseness and pr^igacy. Altoge* 
jiher, k is not much like the production of *a mere man of tet- 
ters, M a fastidious speculator in sentiment and morality ; but 
eidiibits ihro^hout^ a^d ia a very pleasing form, the goq^ seoae 
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and large toleration of a man bf^the world,— with much of that 
generous allowance for the ’ ' 

^ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise, * 
which genius too often requires, and should therefore always be 
most forward to show, it is ^possible» however, to avoid no- 
ticing, that hfr Scott is by far too favourable to tbe personal 
character of his author, whom we think, it would really be in- 
jurious to the cause of moralityto allow to pass, either as a very 
dignified or a very amiable person. The truth is, we think, 
that he was extremely ambitious, arrogant and selfish ; of a 
morose, vindictive and haughty temper $ and, though capable 
of a sort of patrimizing generosity towards his dependants, and 
of so|ne attachment towards those who bad tong knowm and 
Mattered him, his general demeanour, both in public and pri- 
vate life, 'appears to have betn far from exemplary. Destitute 
of temper and magnanimity — and, we will add, of principle, in 
the former; and, 'in the latter, of tenderness, fidelity or com- 
passion* 

The transKion of a young Whig into an old Tory — the gra- 
duaU foiling off of prjudent men from unprofitable virtues, is, 
perhaps, too common an occurrence, to deserve much notice, or 
justify much reprobation. Bat Swift's desertion of his first 
principles was neither gradual nor early, — and was accompanied 
by such cireptn stances as really require to be exposed a little, 
iind cannot' well be passed ovef in a fair account of his life and 
character. He was bred a Whig under Sir Wiiliam Temple — 
betook the title publicly in various productions; and, during 
all the reign of King William, was a strenuous, and indeed an in- 
tolerant advocate of Ilevolution principles and Whig pretensions. 
His first patrons were Sorfiers, Portland and Halifax; and, un- 
der that ministry, the members of which he courted in private, 
and defended lu public, he received church preferment to the 
value of near WOi, a year (equal at least to 1200^. at present), 
with the promise of stiir farther favours. He was dissatisfied, 
however, because his livings were not in England; and having 
been sent over op the affairs of the Irish clergy in 1710, when 
he found the Whig ministry in a tottering condition, he tem- 
porized ^br a few months, tiii he saw that their downfiil was 
inevitable ; and then, without even the pretext of any public 
motive, but on the avowed ground of, not having been suffici- 
ently rewarded for his former servidl^ he went oyer in the 
most violent and decided manner to the prevailing ^rty 'for 
whose gratification be abused his former friends and benefac- 
tors, with a degi^e of virulence hnd rancour, to which it would 
be too much tp ^pply ^he term of hrutaSty: Aiid, m 
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the end| when the approaching death of ibe Queeni and theif 
internal dissensions n)ade his services of more importance to his 
new friendsf openly threatened to desert them also, and retire 
from the scene, unless they made a suitable provision for him ; 
and having, in this way, extorted th^ deanery of St Patrick*a» 
which he always complained of as quite inadequate to ins me* 
rits, he counselled measures that must have involved the country 
in a civil war, for the mere chance of keepinpj his party in pow- 
er ; and, finally, on the Queen’s death, retired in a state of de- 
spicable despondency and bitterness to his living, where he con- 
tinued, to the end of his life, to libel liberty and mankind with 
unrelenting and pitiable rancour— to correspond with -convicted 
traitors to t!ie constitution they had sworn to maintain — and to 
lament as the worst of calamities, the dissolution of a ministry 
which had no merit but that of having promised him advance- 
ment, and of which several of the leading members immediate- 
ly indemnified theinscives by taking office in the court of the 
Pretender, 

As this part of bis conduct is passed over a great deal 
too sligblly by his biographer? and as nothing can be mofe 
pernicious than the notion, that the p{>liiical stns of emi- 
nent persons should be forgotten in the estimate of their me- 
rits, we must - beg leave to verify the comprehensive ^ctch 
we have now given, by a few refererices to the documents tliat 
are tpi be found in the volumes before us. Of his original 
Whig professions, no proof will probably be required, the fact 
being notorious, and admitted by ail hi& biographers. Ab- 
undant evidence, however, is iurnished by his first success^ 
ful pamphlet in defence of Lord Somers, and the other Whig 
Lords impeached in l70i ; — by liis own express deofaration in 
uinotlH*r work (vol. H, p, 2i0,), -that ^ havi^'g been long con-* 
^ versant with I lie Greek and Latin authors, and therefore a 

* lover of Uberl}^ he. was \naturaliy inclmed lo i)e what they cal! 

• a Wliig in pt^litics j ’ — by the copy of verses in which he deH«^ 
berately designates himself, ‘ a Whig, and one who weai£ fL 
gown ; ’—by bis exulting statement to Tisdal, wliom he re- 
proaches widt.being n Tory, and says — To cool ytmr ir^solenea 

• a little, know that the Queen, and Court, and House of 

* Lords, and half the Cominoiis^almost, are Whigs, ai)(||4;he 
‘ number daily increases : ’—And, among innumerable other 

f )roou, by the memoriible verses on Whitehall, in which, at 
udihg to the execution of King Charles in front of that build* 
prg, he IS pleased to say, with more zenl than good prosody^ 

‘ That theatre -produced an action truly great, 

; Ph which ftenial acclamadous wait, ’ ito* ' « 
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Such heipg the principles, by the zealous profession of which 
he had fir^:t obtained distinction and prefermenty and heen ad- 
inltte^d to the friendship of such men as Somers, Addison, and 
Steele, it only remains to be seen on what occasion, andW 
wliiit cqhsidorations, he afterwards renounced them. It is, of 
itself, a tolerably decisive fact, that this change took place just 
when the Whig ministry went out of power, and their adversa^ 
ries came into fidl possession of all the patronage and interest 
.of the government. The whole matter, boweverj is fairly spo- 
ken out in various parts of his own writings: — and we do not 
believe there is any where on record a more barefaced avowal of 
political apostasy, undisguised and unpalliated by the slightest 
rColour or pretence of public or > conscieiitious motives. It ia 
quite a singular fact, we believe, in the history of this sort of ^ 
conversion, that he nowhere pretends to say that he had become 
aware of any danger to the pountry from the continuance of the 
Whig ministry — ^nor ever presumes to call in question the pa- 
triotism or penetration of Addison and the rest of his former 
associates, who remained faithful to their first professions. His 
only apology, in short, for tliis sudden dereliction of the principles 
which he had maintained for near forty years — for it was at this 
ripe age that he got the first glimpseof his youthful folly — is a pre» 
tence qf ill usage from the party with whom he had held them ; a 
pretence — to say nothing of its inherent baseness — which appears 
fo be utterly without foundation, and of which it is enough to 
F ly, that no mention is made, till that same party is overthrown. 
Yvhile they remain in office,, they have full credit for the 
since rity of their good wishes, (see voL xv. p. 5i50, &c.) : — and 

is not, till [t becomes both safe and profitable to abuse them, 
tJjat we hear of their ingratitude. Nay, so critically and judi- 
ciously timed is this discovery of their un worth! ness, that, e- 
rai after the worthy author’s arrival in London in 17 iD, when 
li he snovements had begun which terminated in their ruin, he 
continues, for Wme months, to keep on fair terms with them, 
Riul do4s not give way to his well considered resentment, till it 
i ■ quite apparent that his interest must gain by the indulgence, 
ile in the Journal to Stella, a few days after his'arrival, 

‘ The Whigs would gladly lay hold on me, as a twig, while 

* i^y are drowning, — and their great men are iTiaking me t^eir 

<3nmhy apologies. But my L»ord Treas^urey (Godolphin) re^ 

* cqived me with a great deal ot coldnesi^^ which has enraged me 

* vso, that J am alniost vowing revenge. * In ji few weete after 
—the change being by that time complete — ^he takes his part de- 
finitively, and makes his approaclies to Harley, in a mariner 
^hmh are should xe.^aly imagine no raf of the present day 
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have eonSXmce enough to imitate. In mentioning his first in* 
terview with that eminent person, he sxiys, had prepx^red 
^ hitn before by arlother hand, where he was very infimate, and 

• got mi/self represented (which I. might justly do) as one extreme-^ 

• iy ill used bjf the last mmistrtfj after some obligation^ because "I 

• refused to go certain lengths they would have me.’ (vol. xv, 
p. 350.)' About the same period, he gives us farther lights in- 
to the conduct of ibis memorable conversion, in th$ following 
passages of the Journal. 

* Oci. 7. He (Harley) told me he must bring Mr St John and me 
acquainted ; and spoke so many things of personal kindness and es- 
teem, that I am inclined to believe what some friends had told me, 
that he would do every thing hnng me over. He desired itte to 
dine with him on Tuesday ; and, after four hours being with htmy 
set roe down at St James’s coftee-house in a hackney-coach. 

* I must tell you a great piec^ of refinement in Harley. He 
charged roe to come and see him often ; I told him I was Joath to 
trouble bim, in so much business as he had, and desired I might have 
leave to come at his levee ; which he Immediately refused, and saidy 
‘ That was no place for friends. ’ 

* I belie've never was any thing compassed so soon : and purely 
done by my personal credit with Mr Harley ; who is so excesswel^ 
obliging^ Ikai I hnoV) not ^vhat to make of zV, miless to show the re.s’- 
eah of tlhc other party^ that they used a man unworthily who had 
deserved belter. He speaks ail the kind things to me in the world. 
—Oct. I stand wijh the new people ten times better than ever I 
did with the old, and forty times more caressed* ’ ' Vul- If 

p. ise. . 

* Nov. 8. Why should the Whigs think I came to England to 
leave them i But who the devil cares what they think ? Am I under 
obligations in the least to any of them .all ? Rot them, ungrate- 
ful dogs. I will make them repent their usage of me, before I leave 
this place. They say the same thing here ^ my leaving the TVkig^ ; 
Lid they own they eannnV blame mCy considering thf treatment I hove 
had^ ’ 8cc. &c. 

If he sci uplecl about going lengths with his Whig friends, he 
seems to have resolved, tliat his fortune should not be hurt by any 
delicacy of this sort in his new connexion ; — for he took up the 
cudgels this time with the ferocity of a hireling, and the raiu;our 
of a renegade. In taking upon himself the conduct of tlie pa(>er 
called ‘ The EsJaminer, ’ he gave a new character of acrimony^nd 
bitterness to the contention in which be mingled, --and notonlyi 
made the most furious and unmeasured attacks upon the body of 
the party to which it had formerly been his boast that he belong- 
ed, but singled out, with a sort of savage dhi-ourtesy, a variety ojf 
his fornjer iriends and benefactors, and made then), by name- 
a^id description, objects of (he mcA\ mangflaiit abuse* 
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Somers, Godolphin, Steele, and many others wttlTwhcmi he 
bad formerly liv^ in intimacy, and from whom he had received, 
obli^'^tions, were successively attacked in public with the most 
rancorous f^rsrmalities, and of|en with the falsest insiniiations: 
In short, as be has himself emphaticall}'. expressed it iti the^ 
Journal, he ‘ libelied them all round. * VlTiiJe he was thus ab-^ 
using men he could not have ceased to esteem, it is quite natu-* 
rah and in course, to find him professing the greatest aifection 
for those he hated and despised. A thorough partisto is a thb- 
rough despiser of sincerity ; and no man seems to have got over 
that weakness mtire completely than the reverend persoil before 
us. In every page of the Journal to Stella, we find a triumph- 
ant statement of things he was Writing or saying to the people 
about him, in direct contradiction to his real sentiments. We 
may quote a line or two from the first passage that presents it* 
self. * I desired niy I-ord Radnor’s brother to let my Loi^d 
know I would call on him at six, which 1 did ; apd was ar- 

• guing with him three hours to bring him over to us; and I 

• spoke so closely, that I believe he will be tractable. But he is a 

• scoundrel ; and though I said 1 onl^ talkeSi from my Ime to him^ 

• hold a lie: for I did liot care fhe were hanged : But every ojie 

• gained over is of consequence. ’ — Vol. III. p. 2. We think 

thire are not many even of those Vho have served a regular ap- 
prenticeship to corruption and jobbing, who could go through 
their base task with more coolness atid hardihood than this piouif 
neophyte. ’ ' 

These few references are, of themselves, sufficient to show the 
Spirit and the true motives of this dereliction of bis first princi- 
ples ; and seem entirely to exclude the only apology which the 
partiality of bis biographer has been able to suggest, viz. that 
though, from first to last, a Whig in politics, he was all along 
atil) more zealously g High^Churchman as to religion ; and left 
the Whigs merely because the Tories seemed more favourable 
to ecctesiastical pretensions. It is obvious^ howfver, that this 
is quite inadmissible. The Whigs were as notoriously connect-^ 
ed with the Low^Cburgh party when he joined and defended 
tbfiem,' as when he deserted and revrled them ; — nor is thl^ a^ny- 
where made the specific ground of his revilings. It would not 
have been very easy, indeed, to have asserted each a {Principle 
as the motive of bis libels on the Earl' of Nottingham, who, 
a Whig, was a zealous High- Churchman, or, his eulo- 

g ies on Bolingbroke, who was pretty Well known to be no 
hurchman at alL It appears pretty plain, indeed, that Swift’s 
High*Ghttrch principles were merely a part of his selfishness 
and meant nothing else than a desire to raise t&e 
of the order to whith he happened to belong. If 
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he had becdf a layman^ we have no doubt he would have treated 
the pretensions of the priesthood, as he treated ,tbe persona of 
aS priests who were oppo«ed to him, with the most bitter and 
irreverent disdain. Accordingly, h© i*^ so far from ever recom- 
mending Whig principles of government to Bis High-Church 
friends^ or from confining his abuse of the Whigs to their te- 
nets ih matters ecclesiastical,* that he goes the ^wbole fengtb of 
proscribing the party^ and proposing, with the desperation of 
a true apostate, that the Monarch should be made substantially 
absolute by the assistance of a mihfary force, in order to rnah^ 
it impossible that their principles *-houid ever again acquire any 
preponderance in the country* It h impossible, we conceive, 
to give any other meaning to the advice contabied in his ‘ Free 
Thouglits on the State of AiFairs, * which he wrote just before 
the Queen^s death, and which Bolingbroke himself thought too 
strong for publication even at that critical period. His leading 
injunction there, is to adopt a syste^m of the most rigorous ex- 
clusion of all Whigs from any kind of employment $ and that, 
as they cannot be too much or too soon di^dbled, they ought to 
be proceeded against with as strong measures as can possibly 
consist with the lenity of our government; so that in«no time to 
come it sliould be in the power of the Crown, even if it wished 
it, to choose an ill majority in the Houiie of Commons. Thi^ 
great work, he adds very explicitly, could only be well carried 
on by an entire new-m*odelIing of the artny^ and especially of the 
ro\'af cruards, which, as they then stood, he chooses to allege 
were fitter to guard a prince to the bar of a high court o^us- 
tice, than to secure him on the throne (vol. V, p* 4.^04.) Tiiis, 
Mr Scott him«:elf is so little able to reconcile with the alleged 
Whig principles of bis author, that he is forced to observe upon 
it, that it is * during uncompromising counsel, better suited to 

the genius of the man who gave it, than to that of the British 

* nation, and most like!}’, if followed, to have led to a civil 

• war. * After this admission, it really is not very easy to un- 
derstand by what singular stretch of charity the learned editor 
conceives he jnay "consistently hold, that Swift wa^ always a 
good Revolution Whig as to politics, and only hided with the* 
Tories— reluctantly, we must suppose, and with gr^eat tender- 
ness to his political oppononts— out of his overpoweriag zeal for 
the Churd. * 

While be thus stooped tP the' dirtiest apd most dishonourabici 
part of a partisan’s drudgery, it was not to be exjiected that he 
should d^me any of the mean arts by which a Court parry may 
be maintained. Accordingly, we find liim regular in Iriii at- 
ieifdance upon Mrs Masham, the Queen’s favourite; atich 
ier reading the conlemptuous notices that occur of her sn 
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of hw Whi |2 letters as ^ one of the Queen’s dresee^t who^ by 
|fre<>t rntriiyue and flattery, had ^ined an ascendant werwsr*.* 
h is very edifying to find him writing period ical^aixanitfta of tw 

{ progress of her pregnancy, and * praying God to pretie^e her 
ife, which is of great importance to this nayoti, * &c^ 

\ connexion ihus begun upon an avowed f]issati*»faction, with 
the reward of former services* cannot, with consistency, be sup^ 
posed to have had any thing but self-interest as its foundation • 
Aiid though Switt’s Ibve of power, and especially of the power of 
wounding, v. as probably gratified b\ his exertions in behalf of Uie 
triumphant partjs no rooini is left for doubting that these exer- 
tions were sub'^tgptially prompted by a desire to better his own 
fortune, and that his opinion of the mefits of the party depend* 
od entirely upon their power and apparent inclhiatiQn to per* 
form thjfr first of all duties. The thing is spoken out continual* 
ly in the confidential Journal to Stella ; and* though he *was 
very angry .with Harley for .oftmng him a bank note for fifty 

S ounds, and refused to be his chaplain, this was very plainly 
ecause he considered the^e as no sufficient pay for his services — 
by no means because he wished them to be\cccived without pay. 
Very soon after his profession of Toryism, he writes to JStella — 
^ This is the last sally I shall ever make $ but I hope it turn 
• to mme4iccomt* I have done more for these, and I think they 
• are more honest than the last. ’ And ^little after — ^ My new 
• friends are very kind 5 and J ha^ve promises enough* To re- 
• turn without some mark of diatinctiou, would look extremely 
* little ; and I Hss^mld likewise gladly be someiihat 7 taker than I 
* am,* At last, he serais to have faiily asked for the see of 
Hereford (voLXVI. p.46.) ; and when this is refu'^cd, fae.says, 
• I dined with Lord Treasurer, who chid me for being absent 
^ three days.* Mighty kind with a p — ! Less of civility, and 
* more of interest ! * At last, when the state of the Queen’a 
health made the duration of the ministry extremely precarious, 
and die support of their friends more essential, he speaks out 
like a true Swiss, and teUs them that be will run away and leave 
them, if they do not instantly make a provision for him. In 
%he Journal to Stella, be writes, that having seen the etfirrants 
for three detsneries, and none of th^ for him, he had gone to 
the Lord Treasurer^ ^ 4 tnd * told him 1 had nothing ifo do but to 
^ go back to Ireland 'hnmediately $ foT> 1 could not, widi my 
^ reputation, stay longer here, unless I had soimeiAing hmkmr* 
• able immediate^ given to me^ He afterwards told me he had 
< stopped the warrants, and* hoped something might be com^ 
^ passed for me, * &c. And in the page fo&owiog we find, that 
iphisfovelar bisdeiu* friend the Lord Treai^ureri would not 
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induce him ever to see Inm again, if he was disappointed in this 
object of ambition. * The warrants for the deaneries are still 

* stopped, for fear I should be gone. Do you think any thing 

* will be done ? In the mean time, I prepare for 105 ^ journey, 

‘ and see no great people ; — nor will I see Lord Treamrer an^ 

* morCy if I go. ' (vol. III. p.207.) It is under this threat that 
he extorts the Deanery of St Patrick’s, — which he accepts with 
much grumbling and discontent, and does not enter into posses* 
sion till all hope of further preferment seems for the time at an 
end. In this extremity he seems resolved, however, to make the 
most of it ; and fuiding that the expenses of his induction and the 
Usual payments to government on the occ^ision come to a con- 
siderable Slim, he boldly resolves to ask a thousand pounds 
from the ministei:s, on the score of his past services, in order to 
make himself easy. This be announces to Stella soon after the 
appointment. * 1 hope in time' they will be persuaded to 

* me some 7no7icy to clear off these debts. They expect I shall 

* pass the next winter here ; and then I will drive them lo give 

* me a sum of money, ’ And a little after — ‘ I shall be sadly 

* cramped, unless tlie Queen will give me a thousand pounds* 

* I am sure she owes me a great deal more* Lord Treasurer 

* rallies me upon it, and, I am sure, intends it-r-but mandoP * 
And again — ® Lord Treasurer uses me barbarously. He laughs 

* when I mention a thousand pounds — though a thousand 
« pounds is a very serious thii^. ’ It appears, however, that 
this .modest request never was complied with ; for, though Bo- 
lingbrokcgol the Queen’s warrant for it, to secure SwilPs attach- 
ment after he had turned out Harley, yet her Majesty’s imme* 
diate death rendered the gift unavailing. 

If any thing were wanting to show that his change of party 
and his attachmgnl to that which was now uppermost, was 
wholly founded on personal, and in no degree on public consi- 
derations, it would be supplied by the innumerable traits of 
personal vanity, and the unrestrained expressions of eulogy or 
abuse, according as that vanity was gratiued or thwarted, that 
are scattered over the whole Journal and Correspondence, — 
and wiiich are utterly irreconcileable with the conduct of a man 
who, was fuHjug on any principle of dignity or fairness. Vi'ith 
all his talent and all his pride, indeed^ it appears that Swift ex- 
hibited, iduring this period of favour, as much of the ridicu- 
lous airs of a parvenn-^f a low-bred underling brought suddenly 
into coi^tact with wealth and splendour, as any of the base un^ 

^ derstrappei's that ever , made party diE^gusting. The studied, . 
'^rudenej^ and ostentatious arrogance wuh which l^e withheM^/ 
vox., xxvxi. ^ 0 . 5 ^* B ; . ' 
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the usual tribute of respect that all well-bred persons pay to rank 
and office, may be reckoned among ihe signs of this. But for 
a fuller picture, \ve would refer to the Diary of Bishop Kennet, 
who thus describes the demeanour of this politic partisan in the 
year 1713. 

* Dr Swift came into the coffeehouse, and had a bow from every 
body but me. When I came to the antichamber to wait before 
prayers. Dr Swift was the principal man of talk and business, and 
acted as a master of requests. He was soliciting the Earl of Ar- 
ran to speak to his brother the Duke of Ormond, to get a chap- 
lain’s place established in the garrison of Hull for Mr Fiddes> a 
clergyman in that neighbourhood, who had lately been in jail, and 
published sermons to pay fees. He was promising Mr Thorold to 
undertake with my Lord-Treasurer, that, according to his petition, 
he should obtain a salary of 200^ per annum f as minister ol ihe 
English church at Rotterdam. He stopped F. Gwynne, Esq., go- 
ing in with the red bag to the Queen, and told him aloud he had. 
something to say to him from my Lord-Treasurer. He talked with 
the son of Dr Davenant to be sent abroad, and took out his pocket- 
book, and wrote down several things, as memorandaj to do for him. 
He turned to the hre, and took out his gold watch, and telling 
the time of the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman 
said, “ he was too fast. -How can I help it, ” says die Doctor, 
if the courtiers give me a watch that won’t go right ? ” Then he 
instructed a young nobleman, that the best poet in England was Mr 
Pope (a Papist), who had begun a translation of Homer into Eng- 
lish verse, for which he must have them all subscribe ; ” 

says he, the author tJiall not begin to print till / /kzvc a thousand 
guineas for bun. ” Lord-Treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Dr Swift to fallow him : both went off 
jiUii praijcfs/ Vol- L p. 139, 140. 

We are very unwillir^, in any case, to ascribe to unworthy mo- 
tives, what may be sufficiently accounted for upon better cons^i- 
clerations; but we really have not charity enough to impute 
Swift^s zealous efforts to prevent tba rupture between Harley and 
Bolinghroke, or Ins continued friendship with both after tliat 
rupture took place, to his personal and disinterested affection 
for these two individuals. In the first place, he had UUiost ma- 
i)ifrs»t interest to prevent their disunion, as that which plainly 
tended to the entue dissedutian of the ministry, and the ruin of 
the party on which he depended i and, as to his remaining Uic 
friend of both after they had become &e most rancorous caie- 
mies of each olhtr, it must be remembered that they were stiU 
respectively the two miist cminOTt individua}f» with whom he had 
been connccud; and that, if ever that party should berestored^, 
to power, from which alone be could now look for preftrment, 
he who stood well with boi/i these statesmen would have a dou#- 
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bte chahce of success* Considering^ Indeed, the factKty with 
which be seems to have cast off friendships far more intimate 
than, the inequality of their condition renders it possible that 
those of Oxford or Bolingbroke could be with him* whenever^ 
party interest Jnlcrfered with them ; — considering the disrespect 
with which he spoke of Sir William Temple’s memory, after 
he had abjured his principles j— the coarseness with which he 
calle» Lord Somers ‘ a false deceitful rascal,’ after having designat- 
ed him as the modern Aristides, for his blameless integrity ; — 
and the unfeeling rancour with which he exposes the personal 
failings and pecuniary embarrassments of Steele, with whom he 
had been long so closely united ; — it would seem to require some- 
thing more than the mere personal attachment of a needy pam- 
phleteer to two rival peers, to account for his expressions of 
affection for both, after one had supplanted the other. The 
natural solution, indeed, seems to lie su^ciently open. — After the 
perfidy he had shown to the Whig party, and the virulence 
with which he had revenged his own apostasy, there was no 
possibility of his being again received by them. His only chance» 
therefore, was in the restoration of the Tories, and his only 
policy to keep well with both their great leaders. 

Mr Scotty indeed, chuses to represent him as actuated by a ro- 
mantic attachment to Lord Cheford, and pronounces an eloquent 
encomium on his devoted generosity for applying for leave of ab- 
sence, upon that Nobleman’s disgrace, in order to be able to 
visit him in his retirement. Though he talks of such a vi- 
sit, however, it is certain that be did not pay it;, and that 
he was all the time engaged in the most friendly correspond- 
ence with Bolingbroke, from whom, the very day after he had 
kicked out his dear friend with the most undisguised anger 
and contempt, be condescended to receive an order for the 
thousand pounds he had so long solicited from his predecessor ia 
vain. The /olio wing, too, are the terms in which Boluigbroke> 
at that very time, thought there was no impropriety, and could 
be no ojicnee, in writing of Oxford, in a private confidential 
letter to piis liis dear devoted friend. ^ Your state pf l&te pas- 
sages is tight enough, I reflect upon them with indignation \ 
and shidi never formve myself for having trusted so long to so 
much real pride and awkward humility to an air of such fa- 
miliar and a heart so Void of all tenderness ; — to 

^ ^mper of enjE^pssing business and power, and so per- 
fect incapacity tp ntanage one, with su^ a tyrannical dis« 
posidipn to abuse tbeoiber, ' &c, &c. (VoL XVI. p* 219.) I/,; 
Swifi^s Ibriings for Oxford had borne any resemblance to tlioM 
whkh Mr Scott has imputed to him, it not eonceivablp that 

B2 
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be should have continued upon a fooling of tlie greatest cordial- 
ity with the man who, after supplantinfs: him, could speak ia 
those terms of his fallen rivaL Yet Swift’s friendship, as they 
Ciilled it,' with Bolingbroke, continued as long as that with Ox- 
ford ; and we find him not only giving him his advice how to 
act in the government which had now fallen entirely into his 
hands, but kindly offering, * if his own services may bo of any 
* use, to attend him by the beginning of winter,’ (Id. p. 215.) 
Those who know of what ^tuff political friendships are gene- 
rally made, indeed, will not require even this evidence to prove 
the hollowness of those in which Swifl was now connected. 
The following passa/je, in a letter from Lewis, the most inti- 
mate and confidential of all his coadjutors, dated only /i v/eek 
or two before Oxford’s disgrace, gives a delicious picture, we 
ihink, of the whole of those persons for whom the learned Dean 
w^as thus professing the most disinterested attachment, and re- 
ceiving, no doubt, in return, professions not less animated and 
sincere. It is addressed to Swift in July 17 14*. 

* I meet widi no man or woman, who pretend upon any probable 
grounds to judge who will carry the great poinU Our female friend 
(Mrs Masham) told the dragon (Lord Oxford) in her own house, 
last Tliursday morning, these words : You never did the Queen 

any service, nor are you capable of doing her any. ” He made no 
reply, btU supped tvUh her and Mercurialis ( Bolingbroke) that night 
at her own house. — His revenge is hot the less meditated for that. 
He tells the words clearly and distinctly to all mankind. Those who 
range under his banner^ call her ten thousand bitches and kitchen^ 
wenches. Those who hate- him do the same. * And from my heart, 
1 grieve that she should give such a loose to her passion ; for she is 
susceptible of true friendship, and has many social and domestic vir- 
tues. The great attorney (Lord Chancellor Harcourt), who made 
you the sham offer of the Yorkshire living, had a long conference 
with the dragon on Thursday, kissed him at partings and cursed him 
at night / * XVI. p. 173, 174. 

I'ue death of Queen Anne, ho*?€ver, which happened on the 
Ist of August thereafter, speedily composed all those dissensions, 
and confounded the victors and the vanquished in one 'common 
proscription. Among the most miserable and downcast of all 
the mourners on that occasion, we confess we were somewhat 
surprised to find our reverend author. He who, but a few 
O^onths before, was willing to have hazarded ^ the horrors 
of a ci^il war, for the chance of ke^Og his party in , office, 
sunk instantly into pitiable and unmanly despondency upon 
the final disgrace that party. . We ate unwilling to believe, 
^nd we do not in fact believe, that Swift was privy to the 
^designs of l^lingbroke, Ormond, and Mar, to bring in die 
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, Pretepder on the Queen’s demise, and are even disposed to 
hojd it doizbimf 'whether Oxford concurred in those measures ^ 
but We are sure, that no man of cohl^J^on firmness could have 
ftii more sorrow and despair, if the c?P}iJf>try had been con- 
.quered by a lawless invader, than this y riend of the Act of 
Settlement did upon the quiet and regiJ^'^^r transmission of the 
sceptre to the appointed heir, and the discomfiture of those mi- 
nisters who are proved to have tr«»^'Lorously conspired to accom- 
plish a counter revolution, restore a dynasty which he al- 
ways ^aflected to conside*' as justly r^ected. How all this sorrow 
is to be reconciled^* '-* hie charaOter of a good Revolution Whig, 
we leave it to ,t*’ . learned editor, who has invested him with that 
characte**^ a'l oxscover. To us it merely affords new evidence of 
the iishness and ambition of the individual, and of that ut- 
,r and almost avowed disregard of the public, which corisli- 
iutedlns political character. Of the sorrow and despondency it- 
self, we need produce no proofs, — for they are to be found in e- 
very page of his subsequent writings. His whole life, indeed, af- 
ter this event, was one long fit of spleen and lamentation : and, 
to the very end of his days, lie never ceases bewailing the irre- 
parable and grievous calamity which the world had suffered in 
the death of that most imbecile princess. He speaks of it, in 
short, throughout, as a pious divine might be supposed to speak 
of the fall of primeval man from the state of innocence. The sun 
seems darkened for ever in his eyes, and inankmd to be degenerat- 
ed beyond the toleration of one who was cursed with the remem- 
brance qftheir former dignity 1 And ail this for what ? — because 
the government was, with the full assent of the nation, restor- 
ed to the hands of those whose talents and integrity he had once 
been proud to celebrate — or rather, because it was taken from 
those who would have attempted,* at the evident risk of a civil 
w^af, to defeat that solemn settlement of which he had always 
approved, and in virtue of which alone the late Sovereign had 
succeeded ; — because the liberties of' the nation were again to 
be secured in peace, under the same councils which had curri- 
ed its glories so high in war— rand the true friends of the Re- 
yoluti9n of 1686 to succeed to that patronage which had pre- 
e:^ercised by its virtual enemies ! Such were the 
public calamities which he had to lament as a patriotic— ^and the 
• vio^hce done to his political attachments seems to have been of 
ihe'^me character. HU two friends were Bolingbroke and Ox- 
iord : and both these had been abusing each other, and endea- 
vouring to supplant each other, with ml their might, for a long, 
period of time and, at last, one of them did this good 
to the other, in the’ mo^ insulting and malignant mannei^: fie 
could devise : And Vet the worthy JDean had charity enough to 
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love them both just as dearly as ever. He was always a zeal- 
ous advocate, too, for the Act of SetrJOTcnt ; •'Tid.has in twen* 
ty places expressed his abOinination of all who ctmid ,aBow 
themselves to think of the guilt of calling in the PretenuVr- 
If, 'therefore^ be could Jove and honour and flatter Bolingbroke,' 
who not only turned ciijt his beloved Oxford, but actually went 
over to the Pretender, at is not easv to see why he should have 
been so implacable towards ♦hose older friends of his, who only 
turned out Btdingbr'ike, in order to prevent the Pretet^de^ from 
being brought in. On public grouno.:;, in short, there is nothing 
to be said for him nor can his condut:,'^ or feelings ever re- 
ceive any explanation upon such principles. every thing be- 

comes plain and consi'^tent when we look to anotu.^'r quarter — - 
when we consider, that by the extinction of the Tory pai-iy, his 
hopes of preferment were also extinguished, and that he ur 
longer to enjoy the dearer delight of busding in the front of a 
triumphant party — ^of inhaling the incense of adulation from its 
servile dependants — and of insulting with impunity the princi- 
ples and tile benefactors he had tiimself deserted. 

That this was llie true key to his feelings, on this and on 
every other occasion, may be concluded indeed with safety, not 
only from his former, but from his after life. His Irish politics 
may all be referred to one principle^ a desire to ihsult and 
embarrass the government by which he was neglected, and wdth 
which he despaired of being reconciled: — A single fact is decisive 
upon this point. While his friends w^ere in power, we hear no- 
thing of the grievances of Ireland ; and to the last we hear no- 
thing of its radical grievance, the oppression of its Catholic po- 
pulation, His object was, not to do good to Ireland, but to vex 
and annoy the English ministry. To do this however with ef- 
fect, it was necessary that he should speak to the interests and 
the feelings of some parry who possessed a certain degree of 
power and influence. This unfortunately was not the case iti 
that day with the Catholics ; and though this gave them only 
a stronger title to ihe services a truly bravo or generous ad- 
vocate, it was sufficient to silence Swift, They are not so 
much as named above two or tlirce times in his Tvritings — 
and then only with scorn and reprobation. In the topics which 
he dues take up, it is no doubt, true, that he frequent^ inveighs 
against real oppressions and acts of indisputalrie impolicy ; yet 
it is no ivant of charity to say, that it is quite manifest that 
this was not his molive for bringi.og them forward, aii^ th^t . 
be had just as little scruple to make an outcry, , where no pub- 
lic intfc^rcst was concerned, as where it was apparent 
^ tu^cient for him, that the subject was lo exc^ pp-^. 

prejudice and clai»our| — or that he baa Home personai ' 
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pique or animosity to gratify. The Drapicr's letters are a suffi- 
cient proof of the influence of the former principle ; and the Le- 
gion Club, and the numberless brutalities against Tighe and Bet- 
tesworth, of the latter. Every body is now satisfled of the perfect 
harmlessness, and indeed of the great utility of Wood’s scheme for 
a new copper coinage; and the only pretexts for the other scur- 
rilities to which wc have alluded were, that the Parliament had 
shown a disposition to interfere for the alleviation, in some in- 
considerable particulars, of the intolerable oppression of the tithe 
system, — to the detriment, as Swift imagined, of the order to 
which he himself belonged; and that Mr Tighe bad obtained 
for a friend of his own, a living which Swift had wi^>hed to se- 
cure for one of his dependants^ 

His main object in all this, we make no doubt, was personal 
pique and vengeance; — yet it is probable, lliat there was occa- 
sionally, or throughout, an expectation of being again brought 
into the paths of power and preferment, by the notoriety which 
these publications enabled him to maintain, and by the motives 
which they held out to each successive ministry, to secure bO effici- 
ent a pen in their favour. That he was willing to have made his 
peace with Walpole, even during the reign of George 1., is ad- 
mitted by Mr Scott,— 'though he discredits tlie details which 
Lord Chesterfield and others have given, apparently from very 
direct authority, of the humiliating terms upon which he was 
willing to accede to ihc alliance: — and it is certain, that he paid 
his court mo^t assiduously to the successor of that Prince, both 
while lie was Prince of Wales, and after his accession to the 
throne. The manner in which he paid his court, too, was truly 
debasing, and especially unworthy of a High- Church man and a 
public satirist. It was chiefly 6y flatteries and assiduity to his 
mistress, Mrs How’ard, with whom he maintained a close cor- 
respondence, and upon whom he alw’^ays professed mainly to re- 
ly for advancement. When George 1. died. Swift was among 
the first to kias the hands of the new Sovereign, and indulged 
anew in the golden dreams of preferment. Walpole’s recall 
to power, however, soon overcast those visions ; and he then 
wrote to the mistress, humbly and earnestly entreating her, 
\o tell him sincerely what were his chances of success. She 
flattered him tot a while with hopes; but at last he disco- 
vered that the prejudice against him was too strong to be 
overcome, and ran back in terrible humour to Ireland, where 
he railed ever after with his usual vehemence against the King, 
.the Queen, and the favourite. The truth, it seems, was, thajtt, 
the latter was disposed to favour him, but that her influ^^ 
with the King was subordinate to that of the Queen, who mai^O 
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it a principle to thwart all applications which were made ihroi^gh 
that channel. 

Such, we think, is a faithful sketch of the political career of 
this celehtated person; — and if it be correct in the main, or evert 
in any material particulars, we humbly conceive that a more un- 
principled and base course of proceeding never was held up to 
the contempt and abhorrence of mankind. To the errors and 
even the inconsistencies of honest minds, we hope we shall al- 
ways be sufficiently indulgent, and especially to such errors in 
practical life as are incident to literary and ingenious men. For 
Swift, however, there is no such apology. His profession, 
through life, was much more that of a politician than of a cler- 
gyman or an author. He was not led away in any degree by 
heated fancy, or partial aifertion — by deluding visions of impos- 
sible improvements, or excessive indignation at incurable vices- 
He followed, from first to last, the eager, but steady impulse of 
personal ambition and personal animosity; and in the dirty and 
devious career into which they impelled him, he never spared 
the character or the feelings of a single individual who appear- 
ed to stand in his way. In no respect, therefore, can he have 
any claim to lenity ; — and now, when his faults are of importance 
only as they may serve the purpose of warning or misleading to 
others, we consider it as our indispensable duty to point them 
out in their true colours, and to show that, even when united to 
talents as distinguished as his, political profligacy and political 
rancour must lead to universal distrust and avoidance during 
the life of the individual, and to contempt and iflTamy thercr 
after. • 

Of Swift's personal character, bis ingenious biographer has 

g iven almost as partial a representation, as of his political con- 
uct 5 — a great part of it indeed has been anticipated, in facing 
the principljBs of that conduct, — the same arrogance and dis- 
dain of marikind, leading to profligate ambition and scurrility 
in public life, and to domineering and selfish habits in private* 
His character seems to have been radically overbearing and ty- 
rannical; — for though, like oiner tyrants, he could stoop low 
enough where his interests required it, it was his delight to ex- 
act an implicit compliance wita his humours and fancies, and to 
impose upon al] around him the task of observing and accom- 
ntoSatihg themselves to his habits, without the slightest regard 
to theij: convenience or comfort. Wherever he came* the ordi- 
nary forms of society were to give way tp his. pleasure; and 
every thing, even to the domestic arrangements oft a familyv to 
;vbiS!, suspended for his caprice. — If he was to be introduced ' to a 
of rank, he insisted Uiat the first adyaheps and the first , 
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visit shonW be made to him- If he went to soo a frieiK? in the 
country, he would order an old tree to be cot down, if itobstruct* 
ed the view from his window — and was never at hijs ease unless he 
vvus allowed to nicknames to the lady oF the bouse, and inake 
iatnpoons upon In r acquaintance- On goiii^ for the first time 
into any^ family, he Frequently prescribed before hand the hour>s 
for then" meals, sleep, and exercise: and insisted ripjorously up- 
on tlio literal fulfilment of the capitulation- From his inti-r 
mates he uniformly exacted the most implicit subrnissiou to all 
his whiiiis and' absurdities; and carried his prero^^Htivc so far, 
that he sometimes used to cha^e the Grattans, and other accom-* 
Diodatin^ friends, through the apartments of the Deanery, and 
up and down stairs, driving them like horses, with a iar^e whip, 
till he thought lie had enough of exercise. All Jiis jjsts have 
iho same character of insolence and coarseness. When he first 
came to his curate’s house, he announced himself as ‘ hb master;’ 
— look possession of tlie fireside, , and ordered Ids wife to take 
^charge of his shirts and stockings. When a young clergyiruiu 
introduced to him, he offered him the dregs of a bottle of 
wine, and said, he always kept a poor parson about him to 
lirir.k up his dregs. Even in hiring servants, he always chose 
to insult them, by inquiring into their quahlGcaiions for some 
filthy and degrading omce- And though it may be true, that 
hb after conduct was not exactly of a piece with' those prelimi- 
miTics, it is obvious, that as no man of proper feelings could sub- 
iidt to such impertinence, so no man could have a right to indulge 
in it. Even considered merely as a manner assumed to try tlie 
character of those wjth whom he lived, it was a te^t which no one 
but a tyrant coufd imagine himself entitled to apply and Swift’s 
conclusion from it was just the reverse of what might be , ex- 
pected. He attached himself to those only who were mean e- 
nough to bear this usage, and broke with all who resented iu 
Wlule he had something to gain or to hope from the world, ho 
seems to have been occasionally less imperious ; but, after be re- 
tired to Ireland, he gave way without restraint to the native ar- 
rcjgance of his character ; and, accordingly, confined himself 
almost entirely to the society of a few easy tempered porstms, 

' who liad no talents or pretensions to come in competition with 
his 5 and w'ho, for tlic bortour of his acquaintance, were will- 
ing to submit to the dotninion he usurped. 

- siugidar rcontrast to the rudeness and arrogance of this 
b^aviouir to his friends and dependants, is afforded by the 
instances of extravagant adulation and base humility, which 
ocGUi* in his addresses, to those upon whom his fortune, 
pdf ^ After ho gels intq the soaety of Baliogbxoke and Oxfoaril^. 
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and up to the ago of forty, these ate composed in Bomething of. 
a better isFte; but tlic true models are to be found in his addi^s*^ 
css to Sir William Temple, the first and most honoured of his 
patrons, upon whose’ sickness and recovery he has indited a he- 
roic epistle and a Pindaric ode, more fulsome and extravagant 
than any thing tliat had then proceeded from the pen even of 
a poet-laureate; and to whom, after he had left his family in bad 
humour, he sends a miserable epistle, entreating a certificate of 
character, in terms which are scarcely consistent with the con- 
sciousness of deserving it ; and are, at all events, infinitely in- 
consisent with the proud and peremptory tone which be assumed 
to those who would bear it. A few Ikies may be worth quoting: 
He was then full 27 years of age, And a candidate for ordination. 
After explaining this, he adds— 

* I entreat that your honour will consider this, and will please to 
send me some certificate of my behaviour during almost three years 
in your family ; wherein I shall stand in need of all your goodness 
to excuse my many weaknesses and oversights, much more to say . 
an)' thing to my advantage. The particulars expected of me are 
what relate to morals and learning, and the reasons of quitting your 
honour^s family, timt is, whether the last was occasioned by any ill 
actions. They are all left entirely to your honour's merc^, though . 
in the first I think I cannot reproach myself any farther than for m- 
Jlrmiiies* 

This is all I dare beg at present from your honour, und^ circum- 
stances of life not worth your regard. What is left me to wish (next 
to the health and prosperity of your honour and family) is, tliat 
Heaven would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving my ac- 
knowledgments at your feet for so many favours I have received ; 
wltich, whatever effect they have had upon my foftune, shall never 
fait to have the greatest upon my mind, in approving myself, upon 
all occasions, your honour’s most obedient and most dutiful servant.’ 
Vol. XV. p, 230, 231. ' 

By far the most characteristic, and at the same tirne the 
most discreditable and most interesting part of Swift^s history, 
however, is that which relates to his connexion with the three 
unfortunate women, whose happiness he ruined, and whose re- 
putation he did what was in him to destroy. We say, the three, 
women---for though Farina was cast oft’ before he had Jkme or 
practice enough in composition to celebrate her in song like 
AVrffe or 'Fanessat her injuries seem to have been nearly as * 
•gres-t, and altogether as unpardonable as those of th^ other two./ 
Soon after leaving college, he appears to have formed, or at . 
best professed, an attachment tq a Miss Janq Warjrng^ the 
of 4 fellow student, to whom his assiduities seenli to bAto ren^/ 
d^ed him acceptable; and with \vkonv ho correspoxided for 
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series of 3 ;^arSf under the preposterous name of Varina*^ Thera 
appear to be but two letters of this correspondence presei'ved« 
both written by Swift, one in the height of his passion, and 
the other in its decline — and both extremely characteristic 
and curious. The first is dated in 169^6, and is chiefiy remark- 
able fbrits extreme badness and stupidity, though it is full e- 
nough of love and lamentation. The lady* it seems, had long 
bel'ore confessed a mutual flame ; but prudential considerations 
made her averse to an immediate union, — upon which the lover 
ravos and complains in the following deplorable sentences, — writ- 
ten, it wiii be^observed* when he was on the borders of thirty* 
and proving, along with bis early poems, how very late he came 
to the use of his faculties. 

‘ Madam — Impatience is the most inseparable quality of a lover, 
and indeed of every person who is in pursuit of a design whereon he 
conceives his greatest happiness or misery to depend. It is the same 
thing in war, in courts, and in common business. Every one who hunts 
after pleasure or fame, or fortune, is still restless and uneasy till lie 
has hunted down his game ; and all this is hot only very natural, but 
something reasonable too ; for a violent desire k little better than a 
distemper, and therefore men are not to blame in looking after a 
cure. I Jind myself hugely irifected *voith this malady^ and am easily 
vain enough to believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. 
For indeed, in my case, there are some circumstances which will 
admit pardon for mere than ordinary disquiets. That dearest object 
upon which all my prospect of happiness entirely depends, is in per-, 
petual danger to be removed for ever from my sight. Varina’a life 
is daily watting ; and though one just and honourable action would 
furrush health to her, and unspeakable happiness to us both, yet 
some power that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold 
her continually floating upon her cruelty, and me on the cause of it. 

^ Would to heaven you were but a while sensible of the. thoughts 
into which niy present distractions plunge me ; they hale me a 
thousand ways, and I not able to b(ar them. It is so^ by Heaven ; 
The love of Varina is of more tfagical consequence than her cruelty. 
Would to God you had treated and scorned me from the beginning. 
It was your pity opened the first way to my misfortune ; and how 
your love is finishing my ruin : and is it so then ? In one fortnighf: 
I must take eternal farewell of Varina; and (I wonder) will «he 
weep at parting, a little to justify her poor pretences of some affec* 
lion to me ? 

‘ Surely, Varina, you have but a very mean opinion of the joys 
" that accompilioy ^ true, honourable, unlimited love ; yet either na- 
ture and our ancestors hme highly deceived us, or else all othet 
sublunary things are dross in comparison. Is k possible you can be 
yet insensible to the project of a rapture and delighf; so 
and 50 exalted ? Heaven, ^ Varina^ you are more experi^xt^. 
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and have less ^rgin innocence than /. Would not yoUr conduct 
make one think you were hugely skilled in all the little politic me'* 
thods of intrigue ? 1-iOve, with the gall of too much discretion,* is a 
thousand times' worse than with none at all. It is a peculiar part of 
nature which art debauches, but cannot improve. 

* Farewell, madam ; and may love make you a while forget Jour 
temper to do me justice. Only remember, that if you still refuse to 
he minCy yon wilt quickly lose^ for ever loscy him that has resolved 
to die as he has livedj all yours^ Jotr. Swift. * Vol- XV, p. 

237. ' 

Notwithstanding these tragic denuticiatimis, be neither died 
—nor married — nor broke off* the connexion, for four years 
thereafter ; in the latter part of which, having been at last pre- 
sented to two livings in Ireland, worth near a year, the 
lady seems to have been reduced to remind him of his former im- 
patience, and fairly to ask him, whether his affections bad suf- 
fered any alteration. His answer to this appeal is contained 
in the second letter j — and is, we think, one of the most com- 
plete patterns of meanness, seiffshness and brutality, we have 
ever met with.. I'he truth undoubtedly was, that his affections 
were estranged, and had probably settled by this time on the 
unfortunate Stella; But instead of either fairly avowing this in- 
constancy, or honourably fulfilling engagements, from which 
inconstancy perhaps could not release him, he thinks fit to 
write, in the most frigid, insolent, and hypocritical terms, un- 
dervaluing her fortune and person, and finding fault with her 
humour $ — and yet pretending, that if she would only comply 
with certain conditions, which he specifies, he might still be per- 
suaded to venture himself with her into the perils of matrimo- 
ny. It will be recollected, that when he urged immediate mar- 
riage so pasrionatoiy in JG96, he had no provision in the world, 
and must have iiHeuded tp live on her fortune, which yielded 
about 100/. a year, and that he thought her health as well as 
happiness would be saved by the niatch. In 1700, when he had 
got two livings, he addresses her as follows — 

* I desire, therefore, you will let mo know if your health be other- 
wise than it was when you told the doctors advised you against 
matrlage, as what would certainly hazard your life. Are they or 
you grown of another opinion in this particular ? are you in a con- 
dition fo Ullage domestic affairs, with an inpome of less (perhaps) 
than three hundred pounds a-year } (it must have been near 5D6/») 

you such an inclination to my person and huRiour^ as to 
ply with my desires and way of living, and endeavour to makO us 
both as happy as you can ? can you bend your love and esteem and 
indifference to others the same way as I do mine? shall I have so 
power in your heart, or you so much ghvcrnment of yo^ 
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slonsy as to grow in good humour upon my approocli^ tbo^b pro^ 
yoked by a ■■' >■ " — i have you so much good nature as-to enmsavour 
by soft words to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by the cross 
accidents of life ? shall the place wherever yourliusband is thrown 
be more welcome than courts or cities without him ? In shorty these 
are some the necessary methods to please men^ tvlio^ like mCf are 
deep read in the uooj'ld; and to a person thus made^ I shoidd be 
proud in giving all due returns tonoards making her happy, * VoL xv, 
p. 247, 248. 

He then tells her, that if every thing else were suitable, be 
should not care whether her person wore beautiful, or her for- 
tune large. 

* Cleanliness in the first, and competency in the other, is all 1 
> look for. I desire, indeed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather it 
should be of my own ; though I should bear from a wife to be re- 
proached for the greatest * Vol. xv. p. 248. 

To complete the picture of his indifference, or rather his ill- 
disguised disinclination, be adds — 

‘ The dismal account you say I have given you of my livings I 
can assure you to be a true one ; and, since it is a dismal one evert 
in your own opinion, you can best draio consequences from it. The 
place where Dr Bolton lived is upon a living which he keeps with the 
deanery ; but the place of residence for that they have given me is 
within a mile of a town called Trim, twenty miles from hence ; and 
tliere is no other way but to hire a house at Trim, or build one on 
the spot : the first ie hardly to be done^ and the other / am too poor 
to perform at present, * Vol. xv. p. 246, 

The lady, as was to be expected, broke off all correspond- 
ence after this letter — and so ended Swift's first rnatrimonial en- 
giigement, and first eternal passion ! — Wliat became of the un- 
happy person, whom he thus heartlessly abandoned, with im<» 
paired health and mortified affections, after a seven* years court- 
ship, is no where explained. The fate of bis next victim is aC 
least more notorious. 

Esther Johnson, better known to the readers of Swift*a works 
by the name of Siella^ was the child of a London merchant, 
who died in her infancy, when she went with her mother, who 
was a friend of Sir W. Templets sister, to reside at Moorpark, 

' where Swift was tlien domesticated. Some part of the charge 
of her education de^'olved upon him and though he w^s twen- 
ty years her senior, the interest with which he regarded her, 
appears to have ripened into something as much like affection 
SLB could find a place in bis selfish bosom. Soon after Sir Wil- 
iram^s death, he got his Irish livings, besides a considerable le- 
gacy -and as she had a small independence of her own,^ . Is 
obvious that there was nothing to prevent their honourabllft^^ 
jkiunediate union. Some cold-blooded vanity or ambition, laoiwf 
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ever, or some politic anticipation of liis own possible incon- 
stancy, deterred him from this onward and open course, and led 
him to an arrangement which was clishonourabie and absurd in 
the beginning, and in the end productive of the most accumti- 
lated raisery. He prevailed upon her to remove her residence 
from the bosom of her own family in England, to his immedi- 
ate neighbourhood in Ireland, where she took 1 edgings with 
an elderly companion, of the name of Mrs Dinglcy — avowed- 
ly for the sake of liis society and protection, and on a footing 
of intimacy so very strange and unprecedented, that whenever 
he left Ills parsonage houj'e for England or Dublin, these ladies 
immediately took possession, and occupied it till he came back* 
— A situation so cxtraordinai^’ and undefined, was liable of 
comse to a thousand misconstructions; and must have been 
felt as degrading by any woman of spirit and delicacy : And 
accordingly, though the master of this Platonic seraglio seems 
to have used all manner of paltry and insulting practices, 
to protect a reputation which he had no right to bring into 

i uestion, — by never seeing her except in the presence of Mrs 
litigley, and never sleeping under the same roof with her, — it is 
certain boili that the connexion was regarded as indecorous by 
persons of her own sex, and that she felt it to be humiliating 
and improper. Accordingly, within two years after her settle- 
ment in Ireland, it appears that she encouraged the addresses 
of a clergyman of the name of Tisdall, bet^yeen whom and Swift 
there was a considerable intimacy; and that she would have mar- 
ried him, and thus sacrificed her earliest attachment to her free- 
dom and her honour, had she not been prevented by the pri- 
vate dissuasions of that false friend, who did not chuse to give 
tip his own claims to her, although he bad not the heart or the 
honour to make her lawfully his own. She vras then a bloom- 
ing beauty, of little more than twenty, with fine black hair, 
delicate features, and a playful and affectionate character. It 
seems doubtful to us, whether she originally felt for Swift any 
thing that could properly be called love — and her willingness to 
marry another in the first days of their connexion, seems al- 
most decisive on the subject: But the ascendancy he had acquir- 
ed over her mind, and her long habit of submitting her own 
judgment and inclinations to his, gave him at least an equal 
power oiw her, and moulded her ^iant aSections into too deep 
and exclusive a devotion. Even before his appointment to the 
Deanery of St Patrick's, it is utterly impossible to devise any 
^ apology for Ins not marrying her, or allowing her to irarry ano- 
7; wear'; the only one that he ever appears to have stated bim- 
. viz, the want of a sufficient fortune to sustain the expenseis 
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of matrimony, being palpably absurd in the xnoutli of a man 
born to nothing, and already more wealthy than nine-tenths of 
liis order; But, after he obtained that additional preferment^ 
and Was thus ranked among the well beneficed dignitaries of the 
establishment, it was i^lainly an insult upon common sense to 
protend that it was the want of money that prevented hint from 
fulfilling his engagements. Stella wasthen 27, and he near 
and both had hitherto lived very far witliin an income that w^as 
now more than doubled^ That she now expected to be made 
his wife, appears from the pains he takes in the Journal indirect- * 
ly to destroy that expectation; and though the awe in which ho 
habitually kept her, probably prevented her either from com- 
plaining, or inrjuiring into the cause, it is now certain that a 
new attachment, as heartless, as unprincipled, and as fatal iu 
its consequences as either of the others, was at the bottom of 
l4iis cruel and unpardonable proceeding. 

During his residence in London, from 1710 to 1712, he had 
leisure, in the intervals of his political labours, to form the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Esther Vanhomrigh, whose unfortunate 
love he has recorded with no great delicacy, under the name of 
Vanessa. Tliis young lady, then only in her twentieth year, 
joined to all the attractions of youth, fasliion and elegance, the 
still more dangerous gifts of a lively imagination, a confiding 
tempiT, and a capacity of strong and permanent affection, — 
Swift, regardless of the ties which bound him to Stella, allowed 
himself to be engaged by those qualities ; and, without explain- 
ing the nature of those tics to his new idol, strove by his assi- 
duities to obtain a return of affection — while he studiously con- 
cealed from the unhappy Stella the wTorig he was conscious of 
doing her. We willingly borrow the words of his partial bio- 
grapher, to tell the rest of a story, which, we are afraid, 
should tell vvith little temper ourselves. 

* While Vanessa was occupying much of his time, and much doubt* 
less of his tlioughts, she is never once riientioned in the Journal di* 
rectly by name, and is only twice casually indicated by the title of 
Vanhomrigh's eldest daughter. There was, therefore, a conscious- 
ness on Swift's part, that his Attachment to his younger pupil wa® of , 
a nature which could not be gratifying to her predecessor, although 
he probably abut Ijis own eyes to the consequences of an intimacy 
wliich he wished to c^onceal from those of Stella. Miss Vanhorn- 
righ, hi the mean while, conscious of ihe pleasure which Swift rc-^ 
ceived from her society, and of the advantages of youth and fortuna>. 
which she possessed, and ignorant of t!ie peculiar circumstances in 
which he stood witl) respect to another, naturall}^ and surely with* 
out offence eitlier to reason or virtue, gave way to the hepo of 
ing an union with a man whose talents had first attracted her adoim* 
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and whose attentions^ in the course of their mutual studies,^ 
bad, by degrees, gained her afTectione, and seemed to warrant Jii» 
own. It is easy for those who look back on this melanchol}'' stqrv,, 
to blame the assiduity of Swift, or the imprudence of Van<}ssa, t But 
the first deviation from the strait line of moral rectitude, is, in such 
a case, so very gradual, and, on the female side, the shades of co- 
lour which part esteem from affection, and affection from passion, 
are so imperceptibly heightened, that they who fail to stop at the 
exact point where wisdom bids, have much indulgence to claim from 
all who share witli them the frailties of mortality. The imprudent 
♦ friends continued to use the language of friendship, but with the as- 
siduity and earnestness of a warmer passion, until Vanessa rent a- 
sundcr the veil, by intimating to Swift: the state of her a^ections ; 
ana in this, as she conceived, she was justified by his own favourite,- 
though dangerous maxim, of doing that which seems in itself riglit^ 
without respect to the common opinion of the world. We cannot 
doubt that he actually felt the “ shame, disappointment, guilt, sur- 
prise, expressed in bis celebrated poem, thbugh he had not cour- 
age to take the open and itianly course of avowing those engage- 
ments with Stella, or other impediments which prevented him from 
accepting the hand and fortune of her rival. — Without, therefore, 
making this painful but just confession^ he answered the avowal of 
Vanessa’s passion, at first in raillery, and afterwards by an offer of 
flcvoted and everlasting friendship, founded on the basis of virtuous 
esteem. Vanessa seems neither to have been contented nor silenced 
by the result of her declaration; but to the very close of her life per- 
sisted in endeavouring, by entreaties and arguments, to extort st 
more lively return to her passion, than this cold proffer was calcu- 
lated to afford. 

j^’he effect of his increasing intimacy with the fascinating Vaj 

may be plainly traced in the Journal to Stella, which, in the' 
course of its progress, becomes more and more cold and indiffi'renr, 
— brbathes fe'wer of those aspirations after the quiet felicity of a li^'e 
devoted to M. D. and the willows at Laracor, — uses less frequently 
the affectionate jargon,' called the “ little language, ” in w'liich hi?? 
fondness at first displays itself, — and, in short, exhibits all the sym- 
ptoms of waning affection. Stella was neither blind to the altered 
style of Jiis correspondence, nor deuf to the rumours which were 
mifted to Ireland. Her letters are not preserved ; but, from several 
Ipi^Sages of the Journal, it appears that they intimated displeasure ^ 
and' jealousy, which Swift endeavours to appease. 

JJpon Swift’s return to Ireland, we may guess at the disturbed 
tWe of bis feelings, wounded at once by ungratified ambition, and 
harassed by bis affection being divided between two objects, each 
worthy of his attachment, and each having great claims upon him, ^ 
while Tieithcv was likely to remain contented witli the limited return 
pi’ friepdablp'Jn exchange for love, and that friendship too divided 
a nval. .The claims of Stella. were preferable in point of ilatc f 
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bie* She had resigned her, country^ her friends, and even ha:?arded 
3aer character, in hopes of one day being united to fiwift. B it if 
Stella had made the greater sacrifice, Vanessa was the more import- 
ant victiaft* JShe had youth, fortune, fashion; all the acquired ac- 
complishments and information in wliich Stella was deficient ; pos- 
sessed at least as much wit, and certainly higher powers of imagina* 
tion- She had, besides, enjoyed the advantage of having in a man- 
ner compelled Swift to hear and reply to the larigiiage of passion." 
There was, in her case, no Mrs Dingley, no convenient third party, 
whose presence in society and community in correspondence, neces- 
sarily imposed upon both a restraint, convenienl; perhaps to Swift, 
but highly unfavourable to Stella. yane‘«aa could address Swift di- 
rectly in her own name^ and, as he was obliged to reply in the sama 
manner, there is something in the eloquence of affection that must 
always extort a corresponding answer. There is little doubt, there- 
fore, that Swift, at this time, gave Vanessa a preference in ?iis affec- 
tion, although, for a reason hereafter to be hinted, it is probable, 
tliat the death or removal of one of these farfained rivals, would 
not have accelerated liis union with the other. At least we are cer- 
tain, that, could the rivals have laid jealousy and desire to sleep, the 
lover's choice would been to have bounded his connexion with both 
within the limits of Platonic affection. That he had no intention to 
marry Vanessa, is evident from passages in his letters, which are in- 
oonsistent witb sucii an arrangement ; as, on the other hand, their 
whole tenor excludes that of a guilty intimacy. — On the other hand, 
his conduct, with respect to Stella, was cquall}^ dubious. soon 
as lie was settled in the Deanery-house, Ins first Care was to secure 
lodgings for Mrs Ditigley and Stella, upon Ormond’s Quay^ on the 
Ollier side of the Liffy ; and to resume, with the sanfe guarded cau^' 
tion, the intercourse which bad formerly existed between them. But 
circumstances soOn compelled him to give that connexion a more 
definite character. ‘ 

* Mrs Vanhomrigh was now dead. Her two sons survived her but^ 
a short time ; and the circumstances of the young ladies were so far 
embarrassed by inconsiderate expenses^ as gave them a handsome 
excuse for retiring to Ireland, ivhere tht ir father had left a small 
property near Celbridge. The arrival of Vanessa in Diibltii excited 
the apprehensions of Swift, and the jealousy of Stella. However 
imprudently the Dean might have indulged himself and the unfortu- 
nate young lady, by frequenting her society too frequently during 
his residence in England, there is no doubt that he was alive to all 
the hazards tliat might accrue to the reputation and peace of both^ 
by continuing the same intimacy in Dublin. But tbei means of a- 
volding it were no longer in his power^ although his reiterated re- 
ntoustrances assumed even the character of unkindness.' She impor4;^ 
tuned him with complaints of neglect and cruelty ; and'it-vyas'obvS^^f^ 
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that awy fcci^We measure to break their correspondence^ would 
be atiended With same such tragic consequenre, as, though late^ at 
length concluded their story* Thus engaged in a labyrinth, whero 
perseversmce was wrong, and retreat seemed almost impo^sibley’ Swift 
resolved to temporr/e* in hopes, probably, that time, accident^ the 
mutability incident to violent affections, might extricate himself and 
Vanessa fiom the snare in which his own culpable imprudence had 
involved tlicm. Meanwhile, he continued to -bestow on her those 
marks of regard which it was impossible to refuse to her feelings to- 
wai'ds him, even if they had not been reciprocal. Ilut the conduct 
which he adopted as kindest to M^^s Vanhonirigh, was likely to prove 
fatal to Stella. IJis fcar^ atid affections were next awakened for that 
early favourite, whose suj)pre:>5sed grief and jealimsy, acting upon a 
frame naturally delicate, menaced her healtli in ail alarming man^ 
ner. 'Jbe feelings with which Swift beheld the wreck which his 
c;)nduct had occasioned, will not bear description. Mrs Johnson had 
forsaken hier country, and clouded even her reputation, to become 
the sharer of his fortunes, when at their lovrest ; and the implied ties 
by whicrh lie was bound to make her compensation, were as strong 
as the most solemn promise, if indeed even promises of future mar- 
riage had not beon actually exchanged between them. lie employ- 
ed Dr ISt (ieorge Ashe, bishop of Cloghcr, his tutor and early friend, 
to request the cause of her melancholy ; and he received the answer 
which his conscience must have anticipated— it was her sensibility 
to his recent indiiFfjrcnce, and to the discredit which her own cha- 
racter sustained from tlie long subsistence of the dubious and myste- 
rious connexion between them. To convince her of the constancy 
of his affection, and to remove her beyond the reach of calumny, 
there was but one r<*mtdy. To this communication Swift replied, 
that he had formed two resolutions concerning matrimony : — one, 
that he would not marry till poshes^ed of a competent fortune ; the 
other, that the event should take place at a time of life which gave 
ihim a reasonable prospect to sec hh children settled in the world. 
The independence proposed, he said, lie had not yet achieved, being 
$tili embarra^'^ed by debt ; and, on the other hand, he was past that 
term of life after which he had determined never to marry. Yet he 
was ready to go through tlie ceremony for the ease of Mrs Johnson^s 
• Xnind, providing it should remain a strict secret from the public, and 
^hat they shouhl confmue to live separately, and in the same guard- 
ed manner as formeily. To these hard terms Stella subscribed; 
they relieved her own mind at least from all scruples on the impro- 
priety oi‘ their connexion ; and tlrey soothed her jealousy, by ren- 
dering it impofisrblc that Swdft sliouid ever give his hand to her ri- 
‘ yal. They were married in the garden of the deanery, by the Bi- 
\6hop of Ciogher, in the year 1710. * 1. 229-238. 

V ail the paliiaiions that are here suggested, it 

fe plain ih tit Swift's conduct is utterly indefensible — ^and that 
his ingenious biographer thinks nearly as ill of it as we do* S»p^ 
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posing It possible that a man of his penetration shc^H hfltve inspir- 
ed an innocent young girl with a violent passion^ without being at 
all aware of it, what possible apology can there be for his not 
disclosing bis engagements with Mrs Johnson, and peremp- 
torily breaking off all intercourse with her rejected rival ?— 
He was bound to her by ties even more sacred than those of 
actual marridge— and was no more at lil>erty, under such cir- 
cumstances, to disguise that connexion than the other : — or if 
he had himself unconsciously imbibed an irresistible passion for 
his younger admirer, it would have been far less guilty or dis- 
honourable to iiave avowed this to Stella, and followed the im- 
pulse of such a fatal attachment. In either of these ways, he 
would have spared at least one of his victims. But he had not 
the apologA^ of any such passion % and, desirous apparently of 
saving himself the shock of any unpleasant disclosure, or wish- 
ing to secure to himself the gratification of both their attach- 
ments, he endeavoured basely to conceal from each the share 
which the other had in his airoctif)ns, and sacrificed the peace 
of both to the indulgence of this mean and cold-blooded dupli- 
city- The same disgusting and brutal selfishness is, if possible, 
still more apparent, in the mortifying and degrading conditions 
he annexed to his nominal marriage with Stella, for the conceal- 
ment of which no reason can be assigned, to which it is possible 
to listen with patience, — at least after the death of Vanessa had 
removed all fear of its afflicting or irritating that unhappy rival. 
This tragical event, of which Swift was as directly and as guilt- 
ily the cause, as if he hud plunged a dagger into her heart, 
is described with much feeling by Mr Scott, who has added a 
fuller account of her previous retirement than any former edi- 
tor. 

‘ About the year 1717, she retired from Dublin to her house and 
property near Celbridge, to nurse her hopeless passion in seclubiou 
from tlie world- Swift seems to have foreseen and warned her a- 
gainst the consequences of this step. His letters uniformly exhort 
her to 'seek general society, to take exercise, and to divert, as much 
as possible, the current of her thoughts from the unfortunate sub-^ 
ject which was preying upon her spirits. He even exhorts her to 
leave Ireland. But these admonitions are mingled wdth expressions 
of tenderness, greatly too warm not to come from the heart, and 
too strong to be designed merely to soothe tlie unfortunate recluse. 
Until the year 1720, he never appears to have visited her at Cel- 
bridge ( they only met when she was occasionally in Dublin. But 
in that year, and down to the time of her death, Swift came repeat- 
edly to Celbridge ; and, from the information of a most obliging 
correspondent, I am enabled to give account of some mmute pWi* 
culars attending them, 

C 2 
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* MArley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Vanhomrigh resid<« 
ed, is built tnoch in the form of a real cloister, especially in its ex^ 
ternal appearance^. An aged man {upwards of ninety by his own 
account) showed the grounds to my correspondent. He was the 
son of Mrs Vanhomrigh's gardener, and used to work with his fa- 
ther in the garden when, a boy. He remembered the unfortunate 
Vanesfsa well, and his account of her corresponded with the usual 
description nf her person, especially as to her emhonpoint. He said 
she went seldom abroad, and saw little company : her constant a- 
musement was reading, or walking in the garden. Yet, according 
to this authority, her society was courted by several families in the 
neighbourhood, who visited her, notwithstanding her seldom return- 
ing that attention, — and he added, that her manners interested every* 
one. who knew her. But she avoided company, and was always me- 
lancholy save when Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed hap- 
py. The garden was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. 
The old man said, that when Miss Vanhomrigh expected the Dean, 
she always planted, with her own hand, a laurel or two against his 
arrival. He showed her favourite seat, still called Vanessa's Bower- 
Three or four trees, and some laurels, indicate the spot. They had 
formerly, according to the old man^s information, been trained into 
a close arbour. There were two seats and a rude table within the 
bower, the opening of which commanded a view of the Liffey, 
which had a romantic effect ; and there was a smalt cascade that 
murmured at some distance. In this sequestered spot, according to 
the old gardener account, the Dean and Vanessa used often to 9it» 
with books and writing-materials on the table before them. 

‘ Vanessa, besides musing over her unhappy attachment, had, 
during Jicr residence in this solitude, the care of nursing the declin- 
ing health of her 3 ’ounger sbjter, who at length died about 1720. 
This event, as it left her alone in the world, seems to have increased 
the energy of her fatal passion for Swift, while he, on the contra- 
ry, saw room for still greater reserve, when her situation became 
that of a solitary female, without the society or countenance of a 
female relation. But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in 
which she found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those ex- 
pectations of an union with the object of her affections, to the hope 
of which she bad clung amid every vicissitude of his conduct to- 
wards her. The most probable bar was his undefined connexion 
with Mrs Johnson, which, as it must have been perfectly known to 
her, had, doubtless, long excited her secret jealousy : although on- 
ly a single hint to that purpose is to be found in their correspond- 
ence, and that so early as 1713, when she writes to him, then in 
Ireland, “ If you are very liappy, it is ill-natured of you not to tell 
me so, except ^lis u^hat is inconsistent voUh mine , " Her silence 
and patience under this state of uncertainty, for no less than eight 
rbuat have been partly owing to her awe for Svdft, and part- 
, Jy perha|5s to the weak state of her rival’s health, which, from year 
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to yoar, seemed to announce speedy ^dissolution. * At length* bow« 
ever, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed ; and she venting on the de- 
cisive step of writing to Mrs Johnson herself* requesting to know the 
nature of that connexion. Stella, in reply* informed her of Jier 
marriage with the Dean ; and, full of the highest resentment against 
Swift tor having given another female such a right in him as Miss 
Vanhomrigh^s inquiries implied, she sent to him her rival’s letter of 
interrogation, and, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired 
to the house of Mr Ford, near Dublin. Every reader knows the 
consequence. Swift* in one of those paroxysms of fury to whicli. he 
was liable, both from temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley 
Abbey. As he entered the apartment, the sternness of his counte- 
nance, which was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passions, 
struck the unfortunate Vanessa with such terror, that she could scarce 
ask whether he would not sit down. He answered by dinging a let- 
ter on tbe table; and, instantly leaving the house* mounted his horse* 
and returned to Dublin. Wlien Vanessa opened the packet, she on- 
ly found her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. She 
sunk at once under the disappointment of the delayed, yet cherish- 
ed hopes, which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the 
unrestrained wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. 
How long she survived this last interview, is uncertain, but the time 
does not seem to have exceeded a few weeks. * Vol. I. p. 248— 

253 . 

Among the novelties of the present (Edition* is what is called 
a complete copy of the correspondence betwixt Swift and this 
unfortunate lady. To us it is manifest* that it is by no means 
a complete copy ; — and* on tbe whole, the parts that are now 
published for the first time, are of less moment than those that 
had been formerly printed. But it is altogether a very interest- 
ing and painful collection ; and there is something to us inex- 
pressibly touching in the innocent fondness, and almost childish 
gaiety, of Vanessa at its commencement, contrasted with the 
deep gloom into which fche sinks in its later stages ^ while the 
ardour of affection which breathes through the whole, and the 
tone of devoted innocence and simplicity of character wdiich are 
every where preserved* make us both hate and wonder at the 
man w'ho could deliberately break a heart so made to be belov- 
ed. We cannot resist the temptation of extracting a little of 
the only part of this publication in which any thing like heart 
or tenderness is to be discovered. His first letter is written im- 
mediately after their first separation, and whilst she ytt believed 
that his slowness in returning her passion arose, as he had giv- 
en her ample warrant to suppose, (see the whole of the poem of 
Cadmus and Vanessa, Vol- XIV.) from nothing but aaevise of: , 
the upsuitablencss of their years and habits, which would giv^ V 
way to the continued proofs of its constancy and Ardour. 
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bad written tier ,8 cold note on hk journey 9 to which &be thus ,• 
rapturously answers. 

. * Now you are good beyond ext^ression, in sending tne that dear. 
Toluntaty frptn St Alb'jns. It gives me more happiness than y'iu 
can imagine, or I desdiibe, to find that your head is so much better 
already. I do assure you all rny wishes are employed for the con- 
tinuance of it- I hope the next will tell me they have been of force. 
Pray why did not you remerriber rr>e at Dunstable, as well as M -ll ? 
Xord ! what a monster is MoU gro vn since. But nothing of poor Hess, 
except that the mark will be in the same place of Davila where you 
lefi It. Indeed,, it is not much advanced yet, for 1 have been study- 
ing of RAjchefr-Uv-HU^t to see if he described as much of love as I 
found in myself a Sunday, and I find he falls very short of it. I am 
ve:y imparier.i to hrar from you at Chester. It is impossible to tell 
you how often T h -ve wished yon a cup of coffee and an orange rt 
your ion. * Vol. XfX. p. 403, 404. 

Uf>on hearing of his arrival "in Ireland, she writes again in 
ihf: SAmt; spirit. 

‘ Here is now three long weeks passed since you wrote to me. 
Oh ! happy Dublin, that can employ all ymur thoughts, and happy 
Mis Emerson, that could hear from you the mpment you landed. 
Had it not been for her, 1 should be yet more uneasy than I am. 
I really believe, before you leave Ireland, I shall give you just rea- 
son to wish I ‘did not know my letters, or at least that 1 could not 
write ; and I had rather you should wish so, than entirely fijrget me. 
]V 1 r Lewis has given me •* hes Dialogues des Marts. and I am so 
charmed with tliem, that I am lesolved to quit my hodi^^ let the con- 
sequence be what it will, except you will talk to me, for I find no 
conversation on earth comparable, but youi’s ; so, if you care I should 
stay, do but talk, and you will keep me with pleasure. ’ Vol. XIX. 
p. 407—9. 

'I'bere is a great deal more of this trifling of a heart at ease, 
and supported by enchanting hopes. . It is miserable to think 
how sadly the style is changed, when she comes to know belter 
the object on whom she had thus irretrievably lavished her af- 
fections. The following is the first letter that appears after she 
followed him to Ireland in 1714 ; and it appears to us infinitely 
more toucliing and pathetic, in the truth and simplicity ol the 
wretchedness it expresses, thai>'all the eloquent despair of all the 
heroines of romance. No man with a heart, we tliink, could 
receive such letters and live. 

• You bid me be easy, and youM see me as often as you could: 
you had better liave said as often as you could get the better of your 
inclinations so much ; or as often as you remembered there was such 
z person in the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you 
w3l not be' made uneasy by me long. 'Ti« impossible to describe 
what I hftve suffered since I saw you last ; 1 am sure I could have 
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born the rack much better than diose killing;, killing; words of yours# 
Sometimes I have resolved to die without seeing ^you mori^ bdt 
d)ose resolves, to your misfortune, did not’j'last long; for tfiere is 
something in human nature that prompts one.sti to find relief in this 
world ; I must give way to it, and beg you*i4-"»6e me, and speak 
kindly to me, for I am sure you would not condemn any one to 
sufEer what I have done, could you but know it- The reason I 
write to you is, because I cannot tell it you, should I see you ; for 
when I begin to complain, then ynu are angry, and -there is s^^me- 
thing in your look so awful, that it strikes me dumb. Oh ! that 
you may but have so much regard for me left, that this complaint 
may touch your soul with pity. I say as little as ever I can. Did 
you but know what £ thought, I am sure it would move you. For- 
give me, and believe 1 cannot help telling you tliis, and live. — 
Vol. XIX. p. 42i. 

And a little after, 

• I am, and cannot avol^ being in the spleen to the last degree. 

Every thing combines to make me so. Yet this and all otlier dis- 
appointments in life I can bear with ease, bui; that oi being neglect- 
ed by ... . Spleen I cannot help, so you must excuse it. 

I do all 1 can to get the better of it ; and it is too strong for me. 
I have read more since I saw Cad, than I did in a great while pass- 
ed, and chose those books that required most attention, on purpose 
to engage my thoughts, but I find the more I think the more un- 
happy 1 am. 

* X bad once a mind not to have wrote to you, for fear of making 
you uneasy to find me so dull, but i c'Mild not keep to that resolu- 
tion, for the pleasure ot writing to you. The salistaclion I have in 
your remembering n)e, when you read my letters, and the delight 
I have in expecting one from Cad, makes me rather choojse to give 
you some uneasiness, than to add to my own. ' Vol. XIX. p. 4-31, 

As the correspondence draws to a close, her despair becomes 
more clocjuent and agonizing. Tiie following letters are 
dated in 17^0. 

‘ Believe me, it is with the utmost regret that I now cornplain to 
you yet wfiat can 1 do ? I must either unload my heart, and tell 
you all its griefs, or sink under the inexpressible distress I now suf- 
fer by your prodigious neglect of me. * Tis now ten long weeks 
since I saw yon, and in all that time 1 have never received but one 
letter iroin yog, and a little note with an excuse. Oh, how have 
you forgot me ! You endeavour by severin'es to three me from you, 
■nor can X blame you ; for with the utmost distress and cotifusinn, 1 
behold tnyself the cause of uneasy reflcctiens to you, yet 1 cannot 
comfort you, but here declare, that Uis not in the power of time or 
accident to lessen the inexpressible passion wliicii I have for 

‘ Put my passion under the utmost restraint, — send me ns 
ftom you as the earth will allow, -^yet you cannot banish 
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itig ideas vdiich will 0 ver sticlc by me whilst I have die use of me- 
tnory. Nor is the love I bear you only seated in my 8 oul> for there 
j$ not a single atom ofu^y frame that is not blended with it. There- 
)fore, don^C flatter ypu^rself thaj: separation will ever change my sen- 
timents ; for I And iny^lf unquiet in 'the midst of silence, and my 
’heeirt is' at oripe pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven^s sake, 
tell me what has caused this prodigious change on you, which 1 have 
found of late. If you have the least remains of pity for me left, 
tcil me tenderly. No : Don’t ; Tell it so that it may cause my pre- 
sent death, and don’t suffer mp to live a life like a languishing death, 
which is the only life I can lead, if you have lost any of your ten- 
derness for me. ’ Vol. xix. p, 4M, 442. 

* Tell me sincerely, if you have once wished with earnestness to 
see since I wrote last to you. No, so far from that, you have 
iiot once pitied me, though I told you how 1 was distressed. Soli- 
tude is insupportable to a mind which i? not at ease. I have worn 
on my days in sighing, and my nights with watching and thinking of 
." , who thinks not of me. How ihany letters must I send 
you before 1 shall receive an answer ? Can you deny me in my mi- 
sery the dnly 'comfort which I can expect at present t Oh! that I 
could hope to* see y op here, or that I could go to you. I was boro 
’with viol cpt passions,' which terminate all in one, that inexprcvssible 
passion I have for yop*. Consider the killing emotions which I feel 
from your neglect, and show sonae tenderness for me, or 1 shall lose 
fny senses. Sure you cannot possibly be so much taken up, but you 
might command a moment to write to me, and force your inclinii^ 
tions to do so gregt a charity. I firmly believe, could I know your 
thoughts, which no human creature is capable of guessing at, (be- 
cause never any one living thought like you), I should find you have 
often in a rage wished me religious, hoping then I should have paid 
'my devotions to Heaven ; but that would not spare you, — for was I 
an enthusiast, still you’d be the deity I should worship. What 
tnarks are there of a deity, but what you are to be known by: — ^you 
are at present everywhere ; your dear image is always before mine 
eyes. Sometimes you strike me with that prodigious awe, I tremble 
with fear ; at other times a charming compassion shines through your 
countenance, whicli revives my soul. Is it not more reasonable to 
adore a radiaiit form one has sc^n, than one only described ? ’ ‘Vol. 
xix. p. 442, 443. 

. From ibis heart-breaking scene we turn to another, if possi- 
ble; still more deplorable. Vanessa ivas now dead. The grave 
had helped its tranquillizing mould on her agitated heart, and 
l^iven her tormentor assurance, that he should np more suffer 
4rom her reproaches on earth j and yet, though with her the 
Wt pre^xt WPS extinguished for refusing, to acknowledge the 
wife he had so infamously abused^ we find htnii with this dread- 
ful example before his eyes, persisting to withhold from his re- 
fining victim, that late and imperfect justice to which hex: 
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claim was so apparent, and from the denial of which shd *i?4r 
sinking before his eyes in sickness and soriiw to the grave. It ' 
is utterly impossible to suggest any excuse or palliation for such 
cold-blooded barbarity- Even though we werfe to believe with Mr 
Scott, that he had ceased to be a man, thw would afford no apo- 
Jogy for his acting like a beast. He might still have acknow- 
ledged his wife in public, and restored to her the comfort and 
the honour of which be had robbed her, without the excuse of 
violent passion, or thoughtless precipitation. He was rich, far 
beyond what either of them could have o^ected when their 
union was first contemplated ; and had attained a name and a 
station in society which made him independent of riches. Yet, 
for tlie sake of avoiding some small awkwardness or inconve- 
nience to himself — to be secured from the idle talking of those 
who might wonder why, since they were to marr} , they did not 
marry before — or perhaps merely to retain the ( bject of his re- 
gard in more complete subjection and dependence, he could 
bear to see her pining, year after year, in solitude and degrada- 
tion, and sinking at last into an untimely grave, prepared by 
his hard and unrelenting refusal to clear her honour to the 
world, even at her dying hour. There are two editions of this 
dying scene — one on the authority of Mr Sheridan, the other 
on that of Mr Theophilus Swift, who is said to have received it 
from Mrs Whiteway- Mr "Scott, who is unable to discredit tlxe 
former, and is inclined at the same time to prefer the least dis- 
reputable for his author, is reduced to the necessity of suppos- 
ing, that both may be true, and that Mr Sheridan's story may 
have related to an earlier period than tliat reported by Mra 
Whiteway. Wc shall lay both before our readers. Mr Sheri- 
dan says, 

* A short time before her death, a scene passed between the Dean 
and htT, an account of which I had from my fatlier, and which I 
shall relate with reluctance, as it stems to bear moie hard on Swift^s 
humanity than any other part of his conduct in life. As she found 
her final dissolution appioach, a few days before it happened, in the 
presence of Dr Sheridan, she addressed Swift in the roost earnest 
and pathetic terms to grant her dying request ; “ That, as the cere- 
mony of marriage had passed between them, though for sundry con- 
siderations they had not cohabited in that state, in order to put it 
out of the power of slander to be busy with her fame after death, 
she adjured him by their friendship to let her have the satisfaction of 
dying at least, thougli she had not lived, his acknowledged wife. 

* Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, walked bilentf#- 
ly out^f the room, nor ever saw her afterward during llie few day& 
she lived- This behaviour threw Mrs Johnson into Uti5peakabl^;J 

apd for a time she sunk under the weight of so cruel a d!^ ' ^ 
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appointment Bat soon after, roused by indignation, she inveighed 
against his cruelty in the bitterest terms; and, sending for a lawyer, 
xnade her will, bequeathing her fortu^ie by her own name to chari- 
table uses. ' This wa$ done in the presence nf Dr Sheridan, whotn 
she appointed one of her executors- ** ’ Voh 1. p. 357. 

IF this be true. Swift must have had the heart of a monster; 
and it is of little consequence, whether, when her death was 
nearer, he pretended to consent lo what his unhappy victim 
herself then pathetically declared to be ‘ too late; ' and to what, 
at all events, certainly never was done. Mrs Whiteway’s state- 
ment is as fijlows-^- 

‘ “ When Stella was in her last weak state, and one day had come 
in a chair to the Deanery, she was with difficulty brought into the 
parlour. The Dean had prepared some mulled wine, and kept it by 
the fire for her refreshment. After tasting it, she became very faint, 
but having recovered a little by degrees, when her breatli (for she 
was asthmatic), was allowed her, she desired to lie down. She was 
carried up stairs, and laid on a bed ; the Dean sitting by her, held 
her hand, and addressed her in the most affectionate manner. She 
drooped, however* very much. Mrs Whiteway was the only third 
person present. After a short time, her politeness induced her to 
withdraw to the adjoining room, but it was necessary, on account of 
air, that the door should not be closed,— it was half shut : the rooms 
were close adjoining. Mrs Whiiew^ay had too much honour to lis- 
ten, but could not avoid observing, that the Dean and Mrs Johnson 
conversed together in a low tone ; the latter, indeed, was took weak 
to raise lier voice. Mrs White way paid no attention, having no idle 
curiosity, but at length she heard the Dean say, in an audible voice, 

JVellf nti/ dear, if you wish it, it shall be owned, ” to which Stella 
answered with a sigh, “ It is too late. ** * VoL I. p, 355, 356. 

With the consciousness of having thus barbarously destroyed 
all the women for whom he had ever professed affection, it is 
not wonderful that his latter days should have been overshadow- 
ed with gloom and dejection : But it was not the depression of 
late regret, or unavailing self-condemnation, that darkened his 
closing scene. It was but the rancour of disappointed ambition, 
and the bitterness of proud inisanthropy : and we verily believe, 
that if his party had got again into power, and given him tlie 
preferment be expected, the pride and joy of his vindictive 
triumph would have been but little allayed by the remembrance 
of the innocent and accomplhhed women of whom we have no 
hesitation to pronounce him the murderer. In the whole of his 
later writings, indeed, \ve shall look in vain for any traces of that 
penitential regret, which was due to the misery he had oeca- 
jSiooed^ even if it had arose without his guilt, or even of that hum- 
ble and i^emn self-reproach, which is apt to beset thoughtful 
^ mca in iho decline o£ life and gniifn^tion* even when Uidr cfm<- 
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duct has been generally blameless, ani^ the judgment of the 
did finds nothing in ihem to condemn : Mu the c<jntrary, there 
is no where to be met with, a tone of more insolent reproach, 
and intolerant contempt to the rest of the wi^rld, or so direct a 
claim to the pos«^cssion of sense and virtue, which that world, 
was no^ longer worthy to employ. Of women, too, it is very re- 
markable, that he speaks with unvaried rudeness and contempt, 
and rails indeed at the whole human race, as wretches with 
whom he thinks it an indignity to share a common nature. All 
this, we confess, appears to us intolerable; for, w^hether we look 
to the fortune, or the conduct of this c xtraortJinai'}^ person, we 
really recollect no individual who was less entitled to be either 
discontented or misanthropical — to complain of men or of acci- 
dents. Born almost a beggar, and neither very industrious nor 
Very engaging in his early habits, he attained, ahnost with his 
first efforts, the very height of distinction, and was reward- 
ed by appointments, which placed him in a stale of inde- 
pendence and respectability for life, lie was honoured with the 
acquaintance of all that waf distinguished for rank, literature, 
or reputation 5 — and, if not very generally beloved, was, what 
he probably valued far inori^, admired and feared by most*of 
those with whom he was acquainted. When his party was o- 
verthrown, neither his person nor liis ftirtune suffered ; — but be 
was indulged, tbrougfi the whole of his life, in a license of 
scurrility and abuse, which has uevtr been permitted to any o- 
ther write r, — and possessed the exclusive and devoted affection 
of the only two women to whom he wished to appear interest- 
ing. In this histotyj we confess, we see but little apology for 
discontent and lamentation ; — and, in his amduct^ there is as- 
suredly still less for misanthropy. In public life, we do not 
know where we could have found any body half so profligate 
and unprincipled as himself, and the friends to whom he finally 
attached himself ; — nor can we conceive that complainU of ve- 
nality, and want of patriotism, could ever come with so ill a 
grace from any quarter as from him wdio had openly deserted 
and libelled his party, withfait the pretext of any other cause 
than the insufficiency of the rewards they bestowed upon him, 
—and joined himself with men who were treacherous, not only 
to their first professions, but to their country and to each other, 
to all of whom he adhered, after their mutual hatred and villa- 
nies were detected i In private life, again, with what face 
could he erect himself into a rigid censor of morals, or pre- 
^nd to complain of men in general, as unworthy of his notice 
f fter breaking the hearts of two, if not three, amiable 
ivhosc affections be had engag^ by the most constant assidtu- 
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tk$i — after brulall; libelling almost all his early friends and be^ 
nefactors^ and exhibiting, in h|s daily life and conversation^ a 
picture of domineering insolence and dogmatismi to which no 
pjirrtllel could be lb|3tbd| we believe, in the history of any other 
individual, and which rendered his society intolerable to all 
who were not subdued by their awe of him, or inured to it by 
long use ? He had some rights perhaps, to look with disdain 
upon men of ordinary understandings ; but for al) that is the 
prop('r object of reproach, he should have looked only within t 
and whatever may be his merits as a writer, we do not hesitate 
to say, that he was despicable as a politician, and hateful as a 
man. 

With these impressions of his personal character, perhaps it 
is not easy for us to judge quite fairly of his works« Yet we are 
far from being insensible to their great and very peculiar merits. 
Their chief peculiarity is, that they were almost all what may 
be called occasional productions — not written for fame or for 
posterity — from the fulness of the mind, or the desire of in- 
etrncting mankind — but on the spur of the occasion — for pro- 
moting some temporary and immediate object, and producing a 
practical efiect, in the attainment of which their whole import- 
ance centered. With the exception of the Tale of a Tub, Gul- 
liver, the Polite Conversation, and about half a volume of po- 
etry, this description will apply to almost all that is now before 
ns ; — and it is no small proof of the vigour and vivacity of his 
genius, that posterity should have been so anxious to preserve 
these careless and iiasty productions, upon which their author 
appears to ha^e set no other value than as means for the attain- 
ment of an end. Tlie truth is, accordingly, that t/ui/ are very 
extraordinary performances : And, considered with a view to 
the purposes for which they were intended, have probably ne- 
ver been equalled in any period of the world. They are writ- 
ten with great plainness, force and inti'epidity — advance at once 
to the matter in dispute — give battle to the strength of the e- 
jiemy, and never seek any kind ot advantage from darkness or 
obscurity. Their distinguishing feature, how^ever, is the force 
and the vehemence of the invective in which they abound ; 
— tlje copiousness, the steadiness, the perseverance, and the 
dexterity with which abuse and ridicule are showered upon 
the adversary. This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, Swift"a^ 
talent, and the weapon by which he made himself for- 
midable. He was, without exception, the greatest and most 
efficient libeller that ever exercised the tra^ej and possess- 
in an eminent degree, all the qualification^, which it 
uires clear head — a cold heart— a vindictive temper— 
.ftdjfnirafion of nohjn qnalitif‘<5— no svmpntbv 
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ing — ^not much couscience<^not much consistency — rcaSy wit 
•>^a sarcastic humour — thorough knowledge of the baser parts 
of human nature — and a complete familiajrity with everything 
that is low, homely, and familiar in langus^e. These were his 
gifts i — and he Soon felt for what ends they were given. Al- 
most all his works are libels ; generally upon individuals, some- 
times upon sects and parties, sometimes upon human nature. 
Whatever be his end, however, personal abuse, direct — ve- 
hement, unsparing invective, is his means. It is his sword 
and his shield, his panoply and his chariot of war. In all 
his writings, accordingly, there is nothing to raise or exalt 
our notions of human nature, — but every thing to vilify and de- 
grade. We may learn from them, perhaps, to dread the con- 
sequences of base actions, but never to love the feelings that 
lead to generous ones. There is no spirit, indeed, of love or of 
honour in any part of them ; but an unvaried and harassing 
display of insolence and animosity in the writer, and villany 
and folly in those of whom he is writing. Though a great po- 
lemic, he makes no use of general principles, nor ever enlarges 
liis views to a 'wide or comprehensive conclusion. Kvery thing 
is particular with him, and, for the most part, strictly persdnal. 
To nu4ke amends, however, we do think him quite without a 
competitor in personalities. With a quick and sagacious spirit, 
and a bold and popular manner, he joins an exacr knowledge 
of all the strong and the weak parts of every cause he has to ma- 
nage ; and, without the least restraint from delicacy, either of 
taslc or of feeling, be seems always to think the most effectual 
blows the most advisable, and no advantage unlawful that ia 
likely to be successful for the moment. Disregarding all the 
laws of polished hostility, he uses, at one and the same mo- 
ment, his sword and his poisoned dagger — his hands and liia 
teeth, and his envenomed breath, — and does not even scru- 
ple, upon occasion, to imitate his own yahoos, by discharg- 
ing on his unhappy victims a shower of filth, from which 
neither courage nor dexterity can afford any protection.— 
Against such an antagonist, it was, of course, at no time 
very easy to make head ; and accordingly his invective seems* 
for the most part, to have been as much dreaded, and as (re- 
mendciis as the personal ridicule of Voltaire. Both were inex- 
haustible, well directed, and unsparing ; but even when Vol- 
taire drew blood, be did not mangle the victim, and was only 
mischievous when Swift was brutal ; any one who will compare 
the epigrams on M. Franc de Pompignan with those on Tighe;, 
©r Bettesworih, will easily understand the distinction:. . . 

Of the few works which he wrote in the capacity of an 
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Aor, and not of a party zealot or personal enemy. The Tale 
of a Tub was by far the earliest in point of lime, and has, by 
many, been considesed as the first in point of merit. We con- 
fess we are not of that opinion. It is by far too long and ela- 
borate for a piece of pleasantry the humotir sinks, in* many 
places, into mere buffoonery and nonsense ; — and there is a real 
and extreme tedionsness arising from the too successful mimicry 
of tediousness and pedantry. All these defects are apparent e- 
nough even in the main story, in which the incidents are with- 
out the shadow of verisimilitude or interest, and bj’ far too 
thinly scattered ; but they become unsufferable in the interludes 
or digressions, the greater part of which are to us utterly illegi- 
ble, and seem to consist almost entirely of cold and forced con- 
ceits, and exaggerated representations of long exploded whims 
and absurdities. The style of this work, which appears to us 
greatly inferior to the history of John Bull or even of Martlnu* 
Scriblcrus, is evidently more elaborate than that of Sv/lft’s other 
writings,’ — hut has all its substantial characteristics. Its great 
merit seems to consist in the author's perfect familiarity with all 
i^orts of common and idiomatical expressions, his unlimited 
command of established phrases, both solemn and familiar, and 
the unrivalled profusion and propriety with which he heaper 
them up and applies them to the exposition of the most fantas- 
tic conceptions. To deliver absurd notions or incredible tales 
in the most authentic, honest and direct terms, that have been 
used for the connnunicaiion of truth and reason, and to luxuriate 
In all tlie variations of that grave, plain and perspicuous phrase- 
ology, which dull men use to express their homely opinions, 
seems to be the great art of this extraordinary humourist, and 
that which gives their character and their edge to his sly strokes 
of satire, his keen sarcasms and bitter personalities. 

The voyages of Captain Lemuel Gulliver is indisputably his 
greatest work. The idea of making fictitious travels the vehi- 
cle of satire as well as of amiiseineut, is at least as old as Lucian; 
but has never been carried into execution with such success, 
spirit, and originality, as in this celebrated performance. The 
jbrevit}’*, the niinutencs's, the homeliness, the unbroken serious- 
ness of the narrative, all give a character of truth and simplicity 
to the work which at once palliates the extravagance of the fic- 
tion, and enhances the effect of those w^eighty reflections and 
cutting severitiets in which it abounds. Yet though it is proba- 
ble enough, that without those touches of satire and observation 
the work would have appeared childish and preposterous, we 
that it pleases chiefly by the novelty and vivacity 
the extraordinary pictures it presents, and the entertainment 

^ ' ' . ' , 
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we receive from following the fortunes of the traveller in his se- 
veral extraordinary adventures. The greater part of the wis* 
dom and satire at least appears to us to be extremely vul^r 
and common- place; and we^ave no idea dhat they could possi- 
bly appear either impressive or entertaining, if presented with- 
out these accompaniments* A considerable part of the pleasure 
we derive from the Voyages of Gulliver, in short, is of the same 
description with that, which we receive from those of Sinbad the 
sailor, and is chiefly heightened, we believe, by the greater bre- 
vity and minuteness of the story, and the mperior art that is 
employed to give it an appearance of truth and probability, in 
the very midst of its w^onders. Among those arts, as Mr Scott 
has judiciously observed, one of the most important is the ex- 
act adaptation of the narrative to the condition of its supposed 
author. 

‘ The character of the imaginary traveller is exactly that of 
Dampier, or any other sturdy nautical wanderer of the period, en- 
dowed with courage and common sense, who sailed through distant 
seas, without losing a single English prejudice which he had brought 
from Portsmouth or Plymouth, and on his return gave a grave and 
simple narrative of what he had seen or heard in foreign countries. 
The character is perhaps strictly English, and can be hardly relish- 
ed by a foreigner. The reflections and observations of' Gulliver are 
never more refined or deeper than might be expected from a plain 
master of a merchant man, or surgeon in the Old Jewry ; and there , 
Was such a reality given to his whole person, that one seaman is said 
to have sworn he knew Captain Gulliver' very well, but he lived at 
Wapping, not at llorherhithe. It is the contrast between the na- 
tural case and simplicity of such a style, and the marvels which the 
volume contains, that forms one great charm of this memorable sa- 
tire on the imperfections, follies, and vices of mankind. The exact 
calculations preserved in the first and second part, have also the 
eflect f>f qualifying the extravagance of the fable. It is said that 
in natural objects, where proportfon is exactly [freserved, the mar- 
vellous, whether the object be gigantic or diminutive, is lessened in 
the eyes of the spectator ; and it is certain, in general, that pro- 
portion forms an essential attribute of truth, and consequently of 
verisimilitude, or that which renders a narration probable. If the 
reader is disposed to grant the traveller his postulates as to the ex- 
istence of the strange people w^hom he visits, it would be difficult to 
detect any i.^cons^hte^cy in his narrative. On the contrary, it would 
seem that he and they conduct themselves towards each other, 
precisely as must necessarily have happened in the respective cir- 
cumstances which the author has supposed. In this point of view, 
perhaps the highest praise that could have been bestowed on Guilts 
ver’js Travels was the censure of a learned liish prelate^ who s?^' 
the book contained sovie things which he could not prevail npoii \ 
himself to VoL L p. SiO, 
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That the interest does not arise from the satire but from the 
phiusible description of physical wonders, seems to be farther ' 
proved by the fact, that the parts which please the least are 
those in which there is most satire and least pf those wonders* 
In the voyajye to Laputa, after the first description of the flying 
island, the attention is almost exclusively directed to intellectual 
absurdities ; and every one is aware of the dulness dial is the re-^ 
suit. Even as a satire, indeed, this part is extremely poor and 
defective; nor can any thing show more clearly the author’s 
incapacity for large and comprehensive views than his signal 
failure in all those parts which invited him to such contempla- 
tions. In the multitude of his vulgar and farcical representa- 
tions of particular errors in philosophy, he nowhere appears to 
have any sense of its true value or principles; but satisfies 
bjmself with collecting or imagining a number of fantastical 
qiaackeries, which tend to illustrate nothing but his contempt for 
human understanding. Even where his subject seems to invito 
him to something of a higher flight, he uniformly shrinks back 
from it, and takes shelter in commonplace derision. What, for 
instance, can be poorer than the use he makes of the evocation of 
the illustrious dead — in which Hannibal is brought in just to say, 
that be had not a drop of vinegar in his camp ; and Aristotle, 
to ask two of his commentators, * whether the rest of the tribe 
were a^i great dunces as themselves ? ’ The voyage to the< 
llouyhnbmns is commonly supposed to -displease by its vile and 
degrading representations of human nature ; but, if we do not 
strangely mistake our own feelings on the subject, the impres- 
sion it produces is not so much that of disgust as of dulness. 
The picture is not only extravagant, but bald and tame in the 
highest degree ; wliile the story is not enlivened by any of those 
numerous and uncommon inciefents which are detailed in the two 
first parts, with such an inimitable air of probability as almost 
to persuade us of reality. For the rest, we have observed 
already, that the scope of the whole, work, and indeed of all his 
writings, is to degrade and vilify human nature ; and though 
some of the images which occur in this part may be rather 
coarser than the others, we do not think the difference so con- 
siderable as to account for its admitted inferiority in the power of 
pleasing. 

His only other considerable works in prope, the * Po- 
‘ lite Conversation, ’ which we think admirable in its sort, and ■ 
excessively entertaining ; and the * Directions to Servants, ^ - 
which, though of a lower pitch, contains as mucli perhaps of,. 
Jhts peculiar, vigorous and racy humour, as any one of his pro** 
/f d^tions*r The Journal to Stella, which was certainly never in« ^ 
tended for publication, is not to be judged of as a Qterary woric 
3 ^ ^ , 



tonsf&i^ the most mteres^|sigof all U[« iirodiictkiaa^ 
«Kiiib!tiiig not^iiiljr a minute end vieer of n eery e^tctra* 

ordinary poUdcel crisis^ ;but a uiier» upon ihe e^hole^ m 
more ^vourabie picture of his <mn mind, than can be getbered 
fnom all the rest of jbU wrhinga-HHtegetber with innumerable 
anecdotes characteristic not only of vanous eminent individuals^^ 
but of the private manners ^tid public taa.te and morality of the 
tunes, more nakedly and surdy authentic than any thing that; 
can derived front contemporary publications* 

Of his Poetry, we do not think there is much to be said j—for 
we cannot persuade ourselves that Swift was in any respect a 
poet. It would be proof enough, we thinki just to ob^rve» 
that, though m popular and most miscellaneous writer, he doea 
not mention the name of Shakespeare above two or three times 
in any part of his works, and has nowhere said a word in 
his praise. His partial editor admits that he has produced 
nothing which can be called either sublime or pathetic | and 
we are of the same opinion as to the beautiful. 'Pbe merit of 
correct rhjmea and easy diction, we shall not deny him; but 
the diction is almost invariably that of the most ordinary 
prose, and the matter of his pieces no otherwise poetical than 
that the Musel» and some other persons of the Heathen my* 
tbology are occasionally mentioned. He has writteil lam* 
poons and epigrams, and satirical ballads and abusive sooggltt 
grast abundance, and with infinite aucoess. But these tMnga 
are not poetry ;«*-«and are better in verse than in prose^ for no 
other reason than that the sting is more easily remembered, and 
the ridicule occasionally enhanced, by the faint of a ludicrous 
parody, or the drollery of an extraordinary rhyme. His witty 
verses, where they are not made up of mere filth and venotUi 
seem mostly framed on the modri of Hudibras ; and are chiefly 
remarkable, like those of his original, for the easy and apt^ap* 
plication of homdy and faniUiar phrases, to illustrate ingi^idiia 
sophUtiy or unexpected allusiom. One or two of his imitisti- 
tions of Horace, are executed with spirit and^ elegance, and 
are the best, we think, of his fiuniliar pieces; unless we except 
the verses pn his own death, in which, however, ifae greats 
charm arises, as we have just stated, from the singular ease an^ 
exactness with which he has imitated the style of ordinary sodiet^» 
idid the neatness with which he has brought together and reduce 
ed to metre such a number of natural, characteristic and common* 
place expressions. The Cadenus and Vanessa is, of itself, complete 
proof that he bad in him nunc of die elements of poepry. It was ^ 
wrilteit when hla faontaies were in theit perfection, um Ida heM^^ 
animated whh aU the tenderness of which it was eeer'captble^*^ 
and yet it is asookl and as flat as the ice vt Thuifii^ 

, *icm xo^ D ' 
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^e$cribin^ a passion* and a vesi ]^rplexity« tbere U , 
spark of nor a throb of amotion in it froia one end to t^e ^ 
oiher. All the retnhi he mates to the warm'^nearted crea^re 
who had put her destiny into his hands, consists in a firi^df ^ 
inythdla;g;icai iiction, in which be sets forth* that Venus and me 
Graces lavished their on her in her infancy, and moreover 
got Minerva* by a trick, to inspire her with wit and wisdom* 
style is mere prose — or rather a string of familiar and Ttr|gar 
phrases tacked together in rhyme, like the general tissue of his 
poetry. However, it has been called not onty easy but elegant, ^ 
by some indulgent critics — and therefi)re, as wc take it for grant* 
cd nobody reads it now'-a-da}s, we shall extract a few lines at 
random, to abide the censure of the judicious. To us they 
seem to be about as much poetry as so many lines out of Coke 
upon Littleton. 

* But in the poets we; may find 
A wholesome law, time out of mind. 

Had been confirmed by Fatehs decree. 

That godi, of what'^oe’er degree* 

Resume not what themselves have given. 

Or any brother god in Heaven ; 

Whicli keeps the peace among the gods. 

Or they must always be at odds : 

And Pallas, if f^he broke the laws. 

Must yield her foe the btronger cause ; 

A shame to one so much adorM 
For wisdom at Jove^s council board ; 

Bebides, she fear'd the Queen of Love - 
Would meet with better friends above- 


Aiid though she must with grief reflect. 

To see a loorlal virgin deck'd 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breasts, except her own : 

Yet she would act as best became 
A goddess of unspotted fame. 

She knew-, by augufy divine, 

Venus would fail in her design ; 

She studied well the point, iuid found 
Her foe’s conclusions were not sound, 

From premises erroneous brought ; 

And therefore the deduction’s naught, 
f And must have contrary effects. 

To what her treacherous foe expects. ^ XIV. p* 44*8, 449U 
The Rhapsody on Poetry, and the Legion Club* are the oniy, 

f pieces Hin which there i*> the least |^ow of poetical^ animiic^ 
; in the latter, it takes the shape of ferocious axMl 

ost frehtic invective, and, in the former, shines Ont but to 
in midst of the usual small wares ^ cant phrases anu 
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^nftpffisii mlsatitliropry: In the the Howitii; lines* ' 

lot insts^nee, near the beginningf Ate end energetic. 

* Ket empire to the rising son 

By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 

* Not hlglie^ wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to gova'n stated { 

Not shiH in oci^ee^ profound 
So large to grasp tbe <^rcle round : 

Such heavenly influence require, 

As how to strike the Muse’s lyre. 

Not beggar^fl brat on bulk begot; 

Not bastard of a pedlar Scot ; 

Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes, 

The spawn of bridewell or the stews ; 

Not infants dropp’d, thenpiuious pledges 
or gypsies littering under hedges; 

Are so disqualified by fate 
To rise in church* or law, dr state. 

As he whom Phojbus in his ire 

Has blasted with poetic fire. ^ XIV, 310, 311. 

Vet, immediately after this ijervous and poeticaj jine* he drops 
Ht once into the lowness of vulgar flippancy. ' 

* What hope of custom in the fair, 

While not a soul demands your ware > ’ &c. 

There are undoubtedly many strong lines, ami much cuttinef 
tire in tliis poem ; but the stajile is a mimict’y of lludibras, 
out the richnesrs or compression of Butler ; as, for example, 

* And here a simile comes pat in : 

Though chickens take a month to fatten. 

The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a scote -devour. 

So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise, 

Thy labours, grown the critic*s prey, 

Arc swallow’d o’er a dish of tea : 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens went before* 

^ How shall fi new attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern, 

And how distinguish which is which, 

2 The poet^s veiuj or scribbling itch ^ ’ XlV. 311, 312* 

’ xlid Club js a satire, or rather a tremendons invectiV^ 

ml the Iribh House of Commons, who had incurred tbeievc'* 
refUd aiithor^p displeasure for entertaining some proposidon^ 
aUoht the burden of the tiles in Ireland^ and wM, 

cblWpy OXttheVihole, as a proof of the ext ranyfllftar^|^ 

ipf'hicb was indulged to the 

having bt»:n instituted* either' ^ 
w n 'a ♦ “ . , ^ 
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that Hipricmrable (I<mse itself, or by any of the mdividual mem<* 
bers, who are there attacked in a way in which no publie men 
were ever attacked^ before or aince. It is also deserving of at- 
tention, as the most thoroughly animated^ fierce and energi^Ci^ 
of all Swifds metrical compositions ; and though the animatiotf 
be altogether of a ferocious character, and seems occasionally tor 
verge upon absolute insanity, there is still a force and a terror 
about it which redeems it from ridicule, and makes us shudder 
at the sort of demoniacal inspiration with which the malison is 
vented* The invective of Swift appeal's in this, and some other 
pieces, like the infernal fire of Milton’s rebel angels, which 

* Scorched and blasted and overthrew — ’ 

and was launched even against the righteous whb such impctuoua 
fury, 

* Tliat whom it hit none on their feet might stand. 

Though standing else as rocks^ — but down they fell 
By thousands, angel on archangel rolled. ’ 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, however, that there is ne- 
ver the least approach to dignity or nobleness in the style of 
these terrible invectives | and that they do not even protend 
to the tone of a high-minded disdain or generous impatience 
of unwortbiness. They are honest, coarse, and violent effu-* 
sions of furiouk anger and rancorous hatred ; and their effect 
depends upon the force, heartiness, and apparent sincerity with 
which those feelings are expressed. The author’s object is sim- 
ply to vilify his opponent,^ — by no means to do honour to him- 
self If he can make his victim writhe, he cares not what may 
be thought of his tormentor ; — or rather, he is contented, pro- 
vided he can make him sufficiently disgusting, lliat a good share 
of the filth which he throws should stick to bis own fingers ^ 
and that he should himself excite some of the loathing of which 
his enemy is the principal object. In the piece now before us,* 
tnmy of the personalities arc too coarse and filthy to be q.uotcd^ 
but the very opening shows the spirit in which it k writteOi^ 

* As I stroll me city oft I 

See a building large anddofty, 

Not a bow-shat from the college, 

Half the globe from sense and kodwledge } 

By the prudent architect. 

Plac’d aj^ainst the church direct, 

Making good my grandam’^s jest, 

“ Near the church * ~you know the test. 

Tell us what the pile contains ? 

Many a head that holds no brains. 

JIThese demoniacs let me dub 
With the name of Legion Club. 

Sudi assemblies, you might swear. 

Meet when butcheiv bait a bear $ 





Stidh a noise and such batait^nmg» 

When a brother thtef is hanging : 

> Such a rout anU such 4 labble 

Run to hear Jaclcp^ckdmg gabble 3 
Such a crowd their ordute theovrs 
X)o a far less villain’s nose 

<3ould I from the building*s top» 

Hear the rattling thunder drop« . 

While the devil upon the roof 
f If die devil be thunder proof) 

^hoold with poker fiery red 
Crack the stones, and znelt the lead ; 

Drive them down on every scull, 

When the den of thieves is full i 
finite destroy the harpies nest^ 

How might then our isle be blest* 

L.ct tliem, when they once get in, 

Sell the nation for a pin ; 

While they sit a picking straws. 

Let them rave at making laws ; 

While they never hold their tongue. 

Let them dabble in their dung ; 

)Let them form a grand committee. 

How to plague and starve the city 4 
Let them stare, and storm, and frowa 
When they see a clergy gown ; 

Let them, ere they crack a louse, 

Call for th* orders of the House ; 

Let them, with their gosling quills, 

Scribble senseless heads of bills ; 

We may, while they strain their throats. 

Wipe our noses with their votes* 

* Let Sir Tom, that rampant ass, 

Stuff his guts with fiax and grass ; 

But before the priest he fleeces, 

Tear tfie Bible all to pieces ; 

At ih** parsons, Tom, halloo, boy ! 

Worthy offspring of a shoeboy. 

Footman ! traitor ! vile seducer ! 

Perjur'd rpbel ! brib’d accuser I 
Lay thy paltry privilege aside, 
jSprung irom Papists, and a regicide ! 

Fall a working like a mole, 

Raises the dirt about your hole ! ' Vol. X. p. 54f8— 50. 
This is strong erough, we suspect, for most readers i but we 
bhall venture on a few lines more, to show the tone in which the 
leading characters in the country might be libelled by name amjl 
jmmjuno in those day^. 

^ In the porch Brlareus stands, 

Jbhom z bribe in all h!s hands 
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' Briatetts" tile sectetai^. '' , '' \ w'' 

, But we’ mortals call him Carey.- 
When the rogues thefr country iBeece, 

They may h^e for pence- a- piece. 

' ' Clio; who had been so ^ wise 
/ , To put on a fool*s disguise. 

To bespeak some ap^jrobatibUy 
And be drought a near relation. 

When she saW three hundred brutes 
All involv’d in wild disputes, 

Roaring, till iheir lungs were spent, 

1?mvir-EOK OP Pai^liament, 

Now a new misfortune feels, 

' 'Dreading to be laid by th' heels, * &c. 

^ Keeper, show me where to fix 
Oh the puppy pair of Dicks : 

By their lantern jaws and leathern, 

' You might swear they both are brethren : 

Dick Riabaker, Dick the player ! 

Old acquaintance, are you there ? 

Dear companions, hug and kiss. 

Toast Old Glorious in your 5 

' Tie j:hem, keeper, in a tether, 

X.et them starve and stink together ; 

, Both are apt to be unruly, 

, , I-ash them daily, lash them duly; , ' . , 

.. ; / Though ’tis hopeless to reclaim them, . . 

Scorpion rods, perhaps, may tame them. ’ X. S53, S54«, 
Buell were t}ie libels which a l\)ry writer found it.safe to publish 
^lifuder a Whig adininistrsition in 1736; and we do not find that 
hviy national disturbance arose from their impunit 3 ’^,~though 
JtbeJibeJler was the hiost celebrated and by far the most popu- 
lar waiter of the age. Nor was it merely the exasperation of 
ba4 fortune that put that polite party upon the use of this dis-r 
. courteous style of discussion. In all situations, the Tories have 
been the great libellers— and, as is fitting, the great prosecutors 
of libels ; and even in this early age of their glory, liad therp^ 
selves, when in power, ciicour'^ged the same license of defam-» 
Oration, and in the same hands. It* will scarcely be believed, 
that the following charapter of the ICarJ of Wharton, then ac- 
tuall}' Lord Lrioulcnant of Ireland, wns publicly printed “and 
;Sold, w^ith his Lordbhip’s name and addition at full length, hi 
and was one of the first productiems by wbieh the ir^e-t 
.rend penman bucklered the cause oF the Toiy ministrj”, and 
r anged himself on a parsimonious patron. We cannot afforttto 
’^'^ve.iijc at fiall length — but this specimen will answer our purple., 
* Thomas, Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by 
forep qf a woiiderfiil constitution, has some years passed his grand 
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cHmncteric^ ^it1io)^.^ny visible effects .dP fAA age, either on !iis bo« 
idy or his mind*; ana.in spite of a contbioal 'prostitution to those vi- 
!ces which usually wear out both* His behaviour is in air the forms, 
of a young man at five-and-twenty. ^K^ethelr he walks, or whistles, 
or talks bawdy, or calls names, he acquits himself in each, beyond 
^'templar of three years standing. — He seems to be but anil! dissem- 
bler, and an ill liar, although they are the two talents he mbst prac- 
tises, and most ralues himself upon. The ends he has gained by 
lying, appear to be more owing to the frequency, than the grt of 
them : his lies being sometimes detected in an hour, often in a day, 
and always in a week. He tells tliem freely in mixed companies, 
although be knows half of those that hear him to be his enemies, 
and is sure they will discover them the moment they leave him. He 
swears solemnly he loves, and will serve you ; and your back is no 
sooner turned, but he tells those about him, you are a dog and a 
rascal. He goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and 
will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the cbapel-door. . He is a pres- 
byterian in politics, and an atheist in religion ; but he chooses at 
present to whore with a papist. — He has sunk his^ fortune by endea- 
vouring to ruin one kingdom, and has raised it by going far in the 
ruin of another. 

* He bears the gallantries of his lady with the indifference of a 
stoick ; and thinks them well recompensed, by a return of children 
to support his family, without the fatigues of being a father. # 

* He has Uiree predominant passions, which you will seldom find 
united in the same man, as arising from different dispositions of 
mind, dbd naturally thvi’'arting each other : .iheje are, love of power, 
love of money, and love of pleasure ; they ride him sometimes by 
turns, sometimes all together. Since he went into Ireland, he seems 
most disposed to the second, and has met with great success ; hav- 
ing gained by his government, of under two years, five and forty 
thousand pounds by the most favourable computation, half in the re- 
gular way, and half in the prudential. 

* He was never yet known to refuse, or keep a promise, as I re- 
member he told a lady, but with an exception to the prorpise he 
then made, (which was to get her a pension) ; yet he broke even, 
that, and, I confess, deceived us both. But here I desire to distin- 
guish between a promise and a bargain ; for he will be sure to keep^ 
the latter, when he has die fairest offer, ' Vol. IV, p. H9 — 

We have not left ourselves room now to say much of Swift^s' 
-style, or of the general character <if his literary genfus:— But 
our opinion may be collected from the remarks we have made 
on particular passages, and from our introductory observations 
‘ the school or class of authors, with whom he mast undoubt- 
edly be rat^. On the subjects to which he confines hiaiseifi ho 
*fe,anquestiouably a strong, inascoiino, and perspicuous writer. lie . 

never finical, fantastic, or absurd— takes advantage of no 

m argumeiJt^-and puts on no tawdriness Ibr ornaiacn]^' " 
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Dealing alwats with particula];^. Be is safe froT^ all great and sys- 
tematic, mistases ; andf in factf reasons mostly in a series of small 
and minfite propositions, in the handling of wbich, dea^terity is 
more re^jiusitethan genins^ and practical good sense, with an ex- 
act knowledge of transactions, of &r more importance than pro- 
found and hich- reaching judgment. He did not write histo^ or 
philosophy, but party pamphlets and journals not satire^ but 
particular lampoons pleasantries for all mankindy but j'^kes 

for a particular circle* Even in his pamphlets, the broader 
questions of party are always waved, to make way for discos* 
sions of personal or immediate kiterest. His object is not to 
show that the Tories have better principles of government than 
the Whigs, — ^but to prove Lord Oxford an angel, and Lord 
Comers a fiend, — to convict the Duke of Marlborough of ava- 
rice, or Sir Richard Steele of insolvencj ; — not to point out 
the wrongs of Ireland, in the depression of her Catholic popular 
tion, her want of education, or the discouragement of her in- 
«lustry $ but to raise an outcry against an amendment of the 
cOpper or the gold coin, or against a parliamentary proposi^ 
tion for remitting the tithe of agistment. T'or those ends, it 
cannot be denied, that be chose Bis means judicuousl^r, and us- 
ed them with incomparable skill and spirit : But to choose such 
entia, we humbly conceive, was not the part either of a high 
intellect or a high character; and liis genius must share in the 
disparagement uhiefa ought perhaps to be confined to tb^ impe- 
tuosity and vindictiveness of his temper* 

Of his style, it has been usual to speak with great, and, wc 
think, exaggerated praise. It is less mellow than Dryden’s— 
less elegant than Pope’s or Addison’s~1ess free and noble than 
Lord Bolingbroke’s— and utterly without the glow and lofti- 
ness which bdlonged to our earlier masters. It is radically a 
low and homely style— -without grace, and without afiectation ; 
and chiefly remarkable for a great choice and prolusion of com* 
man words and expressions* Other writers, who have used a 
plain and direct style, have been for the most part jejune and li- 
xbited in their diction, apd generally give us an impression of 
jfthe poverty as well as the tameness of their language; but 
Swift, without ever trespassing into figured or poetical expres- 
sions, or ever employing a word that can be called fine, or 
|>edaiitic, has a prodigious variety of good set phrases always 
at his command, and displays a sort of homely richness, IiSce 
the plenty of an old linglisb dinner, or the wardrobe of a 
wealthy burgees. This tuirte for the plain and substantial west 
fatal to p*>^try, which bubshts not on suck elements; but 
was in the highest degree favourable to the effect of bis hxk/i 
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iroour, very much of which dependb on the impostug gravity with 
which it is delivered, and on the vsirioua turus am heighten^ 
ings it may receive from a rapidly and alwavs appro« 

wiate expression. Almost all his works» after the Tale of a 
Tub, seem to have been written very fast, and with very little 
minute care of the diction^ For his own ease, therefore^ it la 
probable tiiey were all pitched on a low and set about on 
the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or conversation ; as that 
from which there was little faaeard of falling, even in moments of 
negligdnce, and from which any rise that could be efifeciad must 
always be easy and conspicuous, A man fully possessed of his 
subject, inde^ra, and confident of his cause, may almost always 
write with vigour and effect, if he can get over the temptation of 
writing finely, and really confine himself to the strong and clear 
exposition of the matter he has to bring forward* Half of the 
affectation and offensive pretension we meet with in authors, ar- 
rises from a want of matter, — ^and the other half, from a paltry 
ambition of being eloquent and ingenious out of place. Swift 
had complete confidence in himself $ and had too much real 
business on bis hands, to be at leisure to iuirigae for the fame 
of a fine writer j— in consequence of which, his writings ate 
more admired by the judicious than if he had bestowed all his 
attention on their style. He was so much a mnn of business 
indeed, and so much accustomed to consider his writings mere«- 
ly as means for the attainment of a practical end — whether 
that end was the strengthening of a party, or the wounding a 
foe— that be not only disdained the reputation of a composer 
of pretty sentencfs, but seems to have been thoroughly indif- 
ferent to all sorts of literary fame. He enjoj^d the notoriety and 
influence which he had procured by his writings ; but it wai the 
glory of having carried his point, and not of having written 
well, that he valued. As soon as his publications had served 
their turn, they seem to have been entirely forgotten by Ibeir 
author >and, desirous as he was of being richer, he appears 
to have thought as little of making money as immoitality by 
pieans of them. He mentions somewhere, that except SOO/, 
which he got for Oulliver, he never made a farthing by any of 
his writings. Pope understood his trade better,— -and not only 
made knowing bargains tor his own woiks, but occasionally bor- 
rowed his friends’ pieces, and pocketed the price of the whole. 
This was notoriously the case with three volumes of Miscellanies* 
of which the greacer part were from the pen of Swift. 

In humour and in irony, and in the talent of debasing 
fUid defiling what be hated, we join with ail the world in think- 
jng the j^can of St Patrick's without a rival, H& hamuiW| 
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flCtHiciently marked and peculiar, n not to be eaailjr 
defined* Tbe nearest description we can give of it, would 
knake it cobsfst in cxpre^-sing sentimfefits tbe moat absurd and 
ridiculous-*-tlie most shocking and atrodous—or sometimes the 
jnost energetic and original— 4o a sort of composed, calm, and 
imcooacfoua way, as if tliey were plain, undeniable, commonplace 
truths, w'liirh no person could dispute, or expect to gain credit 
by announcing-— and in tnaintaining them, always in the gravest 
tBtnd most familijir language, with a consistency which somewhat 
, palliates their extravagance, and a kind of perverted ingenuity, 
which seems to give pledge for their sincerity^ Tbe secret, in 
short, seems to consist in employing the language of humble 

f ood sense, and simple undoubting conviction, to express, in their 
onest nakedness, sentiments wnii h it is usnally thought neces- 
sary to disguise under a thou.-and pretences — or truths which 
are usually introduerd with a thousand apologies. The basis 
of the art is the peri-onating a character of great simplicity and 
openness, for whom the common moral or artificial distinctipns 
of society are supposed to have no cxi«:tcnce ; and making use 
of t})is charactCfT as an instrument to strip vice and folly of iiieir 
diKouise?, and expose guilt in all its deformity, and truth in all. 
its terrors. Independent of the moral or satire, of which they 
may thus be ti e vohicie, a great part of tbe entertainment to be 
derived from works of humour, arises from the contrast between 
tbe*gravr, unsuspecting indifierence of the cliaracter personated, 
and die ordinary feelings of the world on the subjects which he 
discusses. This contrast it is easy to heighten, by all sorts of 
imputed absurciidcs: in which case, the humour d eg « nor a tes 
into mere f ice and buffoonery. Swift has yielded a little to 
. this temptation in the Tale of a Tub ; but scarcely at all in Gul- 
liver, or any of his later writings in the snme style. Of his ta- 
lent tor reviling, we have already said, at least enough, in some 
of tbe preceding pages. 


JIut. II. C/fristal'c ? : Kt^b/n Khariy a Vision. The. Pains 

Sleep. By S. T. CoLEiunGE Ej*q. London. Murray, 1810 . 

^ 

adverlisernent by which this work was announced to the 
^-4, publick, carried in its front a recommendation firom Lord 
p^Bj^ron, — who, it seemf, has somewhcie praised Cbristabel, t^s 
* a :*wild and singularly original and beautilul poem. ^ Great m 
the noble bard's merits undoubtedly are in poetty^ some of hkn’ 
publications dispose us to distrust his authority, where llio 
is what ought to meet the public eye ; md ibo 
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before us a(!brd Alt additional plrod§ bi^' jnidj^edt oQ tsiicll 

dHoatters is not absolutely to be rdied .on. . JMoreover, w;e krc a 
little inclined to doubt the value of die {iipai«e which one poet 
lends another* It seems tiow-a^daya to be the practice of that 
once irritable race to laud each oth<^r without bounds ; and one 
hardly avoid suspecting* that what is thus lavishly advanced 
toay be laid out with a view to beiriff repaid with inter«?st* . JMr 
rCoIeridge, bowWef, must be judged by his own merits.^ ' 

■*1 It is remarked* by the writers upon the Bathos*, that the true 
j>r(>fomd is surely known by one quality — its being . wholly 

* tomless i insomuch, that when you think you have attained it« 
tumost depth in the work of some of its great mastery another, 
*or peradventure the same, astonishes you* immediately after* by 
A plunge so much more vigorous* .as to outdo all his former oiit- 
doings- So it seems to be with the nevv school* or* as they may 
be termed, the wild or lawless poets. After we had been ad- 
miring their extravagance for many years* and marvelling at the 

, ease and rapidity with which one exceeded another ht the un- 
' incaning or infantine, until not an idea was left iu the rhyme — 
or in the insane, until we had reached Something that seemed 
the untamed effusion of an author whose thoughts wore rather 

• more free than his actions — forth steps Mr Coleridge, like a 
giant refreshed with sleep, and as if to redeem his character 
aftfer so long a silence, his poetic powers having been* be 

^says, from lb08 till very lalciy, in a state of suspended auinui* 

. tion, ' p. v>) ijinwt"breaks out in tliChC precise words— 

* ^Tis the middle of night by the cascle clock, 

And, the owls have awakenM the ci owing cock j 
Xu — wl.it ! To — whoo ! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock* 

How drowsily it crew. * 

* Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothless mas lifF bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

>, She makes answer to the clock. 

Four f(>r die quarters^ and twelve for the hour; 

Ever and aye* moonshine or showe/, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 
i Some say she sees my lady's shroud. * 

* Is the night chilly and dark i 

The night is chiliy, but not dark. ' p. 3, 4^. 

\ It is probable that Lord Ryron may have had this passage 
h'$'in his eye, when he called the poem ^ wild* and * original 

how be discovered it to be ‘ beautiful, * is not quite so ea^y 
imagine. . ' T 

Much of the art of the wild writers consists in sudden 
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upon some topic^ and then flying from 
it immediately* T»is^ indeed is known to the medical men» wha 
not unfreqaentiy have the care of tbetn^ as an unerring sym^ 
ptoni^- Aceordin^lVt here we take leave of the Mastiff Bitchy 
and loae sight ot her entirely, upon the entrance of another 
personage of a higher degree, 

* The lovely l#aay Cfaristabel, 

Whom her Cither loves so well * — - 

And who, it seem&>, has been rambling about all night, having^ 
the night before, had drranis about her lover, which * made 
her moan and While kneeling, in the course of her 

rambles, at an old oak, she hears a noh»e on the other side of the 
stump, and going round, finds to her great surprue, another 
fair oamse] in ahitc stll^, but w»th her dress and hair in some 
disorder ; at the mention of whom, the poet takes fright, not, 
ns might be imagined, becau^^ of her disorder, but on account 
4>f her beauty and her fair attire — 

* I guess, ^Lwas f-ightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly I • 

Cbristabel naturally asks who she i«, and h answered, at some 
length, that her name is C^raldine; that she was, on the morn* 
ing before, seized by five vvarriors, who tied her on a white 
horse, and drove her on, they themselm following, al^o on 
white horses ; and that they had rode all night. Her narrative 
now gets to be a little contradictory, which gives rise to unplexs*- 
ant suspicions, Jbhe protests vehemently, and with oaths, that 
ahehas bo idea who the men were ; only that one of litem, the 
tallest of the five, took her and placed her under the tree, and 
chat they all went away, she knew not whither ; but how long 
ahe had remained there she cannot tell — 

* Nor do I know how long it is, 

For I have Uin in fits, I 

--although she had pieviou*>ly Kept a pretty exact account of the 
lime. The two ladies then go home together, after this salisfac** 
tory explanation, which appears to ha\e conveyed to the intelli- 
gent nine! of Lady C. every requisite information. They arrive 
jit the castle, and pass the nigbf in the same bed-room ; not to 
disturb Sir Leohne, who., u ^cems, wa^ poorly at the tin^e, and, 
-of couT^e, inu t have been called up to speak to the chamber- 
maids* and have the sheets aired, if Lady G. had bad a room to 
l>erseif. They do not get to their bed, howwer, in the poem, 
<]uite so ea«5ily as have can ied them. They first cross the moat, 
and Lady C. ‘ took the key that fitted well, " and opened a little 
door^ * all in ibc middle of the gate. * Lady G. then siAk^ 
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• Wlikc tlircmgh piiin 5 ’ but h fboitfd 

lacsiness y fbr Eer fair compankm btfving ber up* 

icil her « little way5 ahe tbeti walks oit:* as not in {min. * 

Then they cross* the court— ^^but we must gi^ this in the poet"k 

words, for he seems so pleased with them, '^at be Inserts them 

twice over in the space of ten lines. 

^ So free from danger, free from fear. 

They crossed the dourt— right glad they were. * 

Lady C. Is desirous of a littfe conyersaiion on the way^ tmt 
Lady G. will not indulge her Ladyship, saving, she is too 
much tired to speak* "We now meet our old friend, the mastiff 
bitefat who is much too important a person to be slightly passed 

by— 

* Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
V' Lay fast asleepv in moonshine cold. 

^ , The mastiff old did not awake, .« 

Yet she an angry moan did make I . 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? . s 

Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabcl. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 

Por what can ail the mastiff bi^ch i ’ 

Whatever it be that ails the bitch, the ladtea psiss for* 
wardf and take off their shoes, and tread softly all the way up 
as Christobel observes that her father is a bad sleeps* 
At li^ however, t^y do arrive at the bed room, and comfort 
themselves with a^ram of some home-made liquor, which proves 
to be very old; for it was made by Lady C.’s mother; and wfaefi 
her new friend asks if she thinks the old lady will take her party 
^he answers, that this is out of the question, in as much as she 
happened to die in childbed of her. The mention of the , old fa* 
dy, however, gives occasion to the following pathetic couplet.*^ 
Christabel says, 

* O mother dear, that Uiou wert here ! > * r? / 

I would, said Geraldine, she were 1 ' 

A very mysterious conversation next takes place between 
dy Geraldine and the old gentlewoman’s ghost, which proving 
extremely fatiguing to her, she again has^* recourse to the bottle 
^and with excellent effect, as appears by these lines. 

* Again the wMd-flower wine she drank; 

’ \ .Her fair lar^ eyes ^gan glitter bright, 

,^Jind from the floor whereon she sank, 

, , lofty Lady stood upright : 

: ' cJ / She was most beautiful to see, . 

\Xife a'Li^dy of a far countHie. ’ 

. which, we may ^iher among other points, the exc^^ 
Inggreatt of nil women who live in a distant . 
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mattor The efftxits of the cordial speedily begin to ap- 

pear ; as no we imagine, will doubt, that to its influence 
must be ascribed the following speech— 

* And thus the lofty lady 
All they, who live in the upper sky, 
t)o love you, holy Chri^ttabel ! 

And you love them — ^and for their sake 
And for the good which me bcfel, 

Ta< n T in my degree will try. 

Fair maiden, to lequiteyou well. ' 

Bofoie going to b^J, I-widy G. knock to pray, and dcsb’ejl 
her friend to undress, and ho do'in ; which she docs * in her 
loveliness ; ’ but being curious, she leans ‘ on her elbow, * and 
looks towards the fair devotee, — where she sees something 
which the poet doe^ not think fit to tell us very explicitly. 

* Her silken robe, -and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 

Behold ! her bosom and half her side- — 

A sight to dieam of, not to tfll < 

And slue 4s to sleep by Chri&tabel. * 

Slie soon rkes, however, from her knees; and as it wns not 
a doublc<^bedwKl rjnm, she turns in to Lady Chtisubef, taking 
only * two paces and a stride. * She then clasps her tigljt in her 
arms, and mutters a very daik spell, which we apprehend the 
poet manufactured by shaking words together at random; for it 
IS impossible to fancy that he can annex any meaning whatever 
to it. This is the end of it. 

* But vainly thou wariest. 

For tilts is alone in 
Thy power to declare. 

That in the dim foie‘;t 
Thou heard*€t a low moaning, 

And found’bt a bright lady, surpassingly fair s 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity# 

To shield her and shelter her from the damp air. ' 

The consequence of this incantation is, that Lady Ciinktabcl 
has a btiange dream — and when she awakes, her fim exclama* 
tion is, * Sure I liave sinn’d ' — ‘ Now heaven be praised if all 
be well 1 * Iking still perplexed witn the remembrance of her 
“ too lively ’ dream — she then dresses herself, and modestly prays 
to be forgiven ft>r * her sins unknow^n. ' The two companions - 
^!ig|||||||go *(> the Baron s parlour, and Geraldine tells her story to 4 
huRi; T his, however, the poet judiciously leaves out, end only * 
signifies that the Barcn recoginssed in her the daughter of ids * 
old fxicnd Sit lloland, with whom he^bad had a des^ly quatreL 
Jvow’, hovicver, be despatches hi% tame poet, or laureatejf caOetl ^ 
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Bracy, to invite bitn and his famfly over, pt0iS£imm0r: 
forgive every thing, w>d <fven make appiogy for what nad 
passed.. To understand what follows, we own, surpasses our 
comprehension* Mr Bracy, the poet, recouqia a straPge dream^ 
be has just had, of a dove being almost stranji^ed by a snake ; 
whereupon the Lady Geraldine falls a hissing, and her eyes grow 
small, like, a serpent’s, — or at least so they seem to her friend j 
who begs her father to ‘ send away that woman. ' Upon this 
the Baron falls into ^ passion, as if he had discovered that his 
daughter had been seduced | at least, we can understand him in 
no other sense, though no hint of such a kind is given ; but, on 
the contrary, she is painted to the last moment as full of inno^ 
cence^and purity, — Nevertheless, 

. ^ 'His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quiver’d, his eyes were wild, 

Dishonour’d thus in Jiis old age ; 

Dishonour’d by his only child ; 

And all his hospitality 

To lli’ insulted daughter of his friend 

By more than woman’s jealousy, 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end — * 

Nothing further is said to explain the mystery ; but there fol- 
lows incontinently, what is termed ‘ 77ie mrtclmion I^art the 
Second* ’ And as we are pretty confident that Mr Coleridge holds 
this passage in the highest estimation y that he prizes it more 
than any other part of * that wild, and singularly originai and 
beautiful poem Christabel, ’ excepting always the two passages 
touching the ‘ toothless mastiff Bitch ; ’ we shall extract it for 
the amazement of our readers — premising our own frank avowal 
that we are wholly unable to divine the meaning of any portion 
of it, 

. * A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

■ A fairy thing with red round cheeks. 

That always finds and never seeks ; 

■Makes such a vision to the sight . * 

/ - ; As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
tJpon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness, 

IPerhaps ^tis pretty to force together 
. , Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 

V " To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

- \ To dally with wrong that does no harm, 

- / Perhaps ’tia tender too, and pretty, 



* 

At etcK wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love end pity. 

And what if in a world of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true I) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 

Comes seldom save from rage and pun, ^ 

So talks as it most used to do. * 

Here endetb the Second Bart, and, in tnitfa, the ^ sin^lar ’ 
piem iuclf; for the author has not yet written, or, as he phrases 
It, * embodied in verse, * the * three parts yet to csome ; 
though he trusts be shall be able to do so * in the course of the 
present year. * 

One word as to the metre of Christabel, or, as Mr Coleridge 
terms it, • tAe Christabel ^^bappily enough j for indeed we 
doubt if the peculiar force of the definite article was ever tnote 
strongly exemplified. He says, that though the reader may 
fancy there prevails a great ttfe^arity in the metre, some lines 
faidng of four, others of twelve syllables, yet in reality it is quite 
regular ; only that it is * founded on a new principle, namely, 
that of counting in each line the accents, not the syllables.’ 
Wc say nothing of the monstrous assurance of any man coming 
forwaid coolly at this time of day, and telling the readers of Eng-* 
lish poetry, whose ear has been tuned to the lays of Spenser, Mil* 
ton, Dryden, and Pope, that be makes his metre * on a new prin- 
ciple ! ' but we utterly deny the truth of the assertion, and defy 
him to show us ony principle upon which hU bnes can be con- 
ceived to tally. *We give two or three specimens, to confound 
at once this miserable piece of coxcombry and shuffling. Let 
cur * wild, and singularly original and beautiful * author, show 
us how these lines agree either in number of accents or of feet. 

* Ah wel-a*day I 

* For this is alone in— ’ 

^ And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity 

* I pray you drink this cordial wine 

* Sir Leoline * — 

* And found a bright lady surpassingly fair 

** Tu — whit To — r/hpo ! * 

Ktihla Khan is given to the public, it seems, ^ at the request 
of a poet of great and deserved celebrity ; ’ — but whether llcrd 
Byron the praiser of < the Christabel, ’ or the Laureate, the 
praiser of Princes, we are not informed. ^ As far as Mr Cole- 
ridge’s * own opinions are concerned,’ it is publisbedi ^ not 
upon the ground of any poetic merits, ’ but * as a |^5YCHOIX)OJ^ 
CAL CURIOSITY ! ’ In these opinions of the candid author, we 
entiiciy concur; but for this reason we hardly think it was tie- 
cessary to give the minute detail which the Prefece contains, pf 
llie eircumstances attending its composition. Had question 
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isegarded ‘ Paradise hasty ' or * Odcy ^ we could not ba\^‘ 

irad a more particular account of the circumstances in which it 
was composed. It was in the year 1797, ami in the summer sea- , 
son. Mr Coleridge was in bad health ^-^the particular disease isi 
not given ; but the careful reader will form his own tSot(Jec.tures. 
He had retired very prudently to a lonely facm-bouse 5 and who- 
ever would see tlie place which gave birth to the ‘ psychological 
curiosity, ' may find hh way thitnen without a ^ide ; for it is situ- 
ated on the coil fines of Somerset and Devonshire, afad oh the Ex- 
moor part of the boundary ; and it is, moreover, between Porlock 
and I^inton. In that farm-house, he had a slight indisposition,' 
and had taken an anodyne^ which threw him into a deep sleep in 
bis chair, (whether after dinncjr or not he omits to state), * at the 
moment that he was reading a, sentence in Vurclms's Pilgrims,* 
relative to a palace of Kubla Khari. The effects of the anodyne, ,, 
and the sentence together, were prodigious : They produced the 
‘ curiosity^ now before us; ibr, during his three-hours sleep, 
Mr Coleridge ‘ has the most vivid confidence that he could not 
have composed less than from two to three hunjired lines. ' Ori 
awaking, he ‘ instantly and eagerly ’ wrote down the verses here 
published; when he was (he says, ‘ nnJbrtmcUely*) called out 
by a ‘ person on business from Porlock, and detained by him 
Sihove an hour ; ' and w'hen lie returned, the vision was gone. 
The lines here given smell strongly, it must be owned, <3f the 
anodyne ; and, but that an under dose of a sedative produces 
contrary effects, we should inevitably have been lulled by them 
into forgetfulness of all things. Perhaps a dozen more such 
lines as the following would reduce the most irritable of critics 
to a slate of inaction. 

* A damsel with a dulcimer 
111 a vhion once I saw : 

It w'as an Abyssinian maid 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 

Singing of Mount A bora. 

Could 1 revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight ’twould win 
. That with music loud and long, 

1 would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And ail who heard should see them there,' 

And all should cry. Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair 1 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes writh holy dread : 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, * &c. ScCn 
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There h a good <!eal mhre altogether as exquislte-^^and in 
particular a fiiie description of a woc>d, ‘ ancient as the hills ; ' 
and ‘ folding sunny spots of / ' But we suppose this^ 

specimen wdlt be suflScienh 

Persons in this poet’s unhappy condition^ generally feel the 
want of sleep as the worst of their evils f but there are instan- 
ces, too, in the histo^ of the disease, of sleep being attended 
with new agony, as it the waking thoughts, how wild and tur- 
bulent soever, had still been under some slight restraint, which: 
sleep instantly removed. Mr Coleridge appears to have expe- 
rienced this symptom, if we may, judge from the title of his 
third poem, * 7'Ae Pains Steep ; ’ and, * in truth, from its 
composition — ^^which is mere raving, without any thing more 
affecting than a number of incoherent words, expressive of exr 
travagarice and incongruity. — We need give no specimen of it. 

Upon the whole, we look upon this publication as one of the 
most notable pieces of impertinence of which the press has late- 
ly been guilty ; and one of the boldest experiments that has yet 
been made on the patience or understanding of the public. It 
is impossible, however, to disimiss it, without a remark or two. 
The other pribductions of the Lake School have generally exhi- 
bited talents thrown away upon subjects so mean, that no power 
of genius could ennoble them ; or perverted and rendered use-^ 
less by a false theory of poetical composition^ But even in the 
worst of them, if we except the White Doc of Mr Words- 
worth and some of the laureate odes, there were always some 
glelims of feeling or of fancy. But the thing now before us, is- 
utterly destitute of value. It exhibits from beginning to end not 
a ray of genius ; and we defy any man to point out a passage of 
poetical merit in any of the three pieces which it contains, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the following lines in p. S2, and even these are 
not very brilliant j nor is the leading thought original— 

^ Alas I they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love. 

Doth work like madness in the brain. ’ 

With this one exception, there is literally not one couplet' in? 
the publication before us which would be reckoned poetry, or 
even sense, were it found in the corner of a newspaper or upon 
the window of an inn. Must we then be doomed to hear auch 
a mixture of raving and driv’ling, extolled as the work of a 
* mid and original ’ genius, simply because Mr Coleridge ha» ' 
now and then written fine verses, and a brother poet chooses, in? 
his milder mood, to laud him from courtesy or from interest ? 
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And arc such panegyrics to be echa^ by the mean tools of a 
political faction, because they relate to whose daily prose is 
understood to be dedicated to the support of all that courtiers 
iliink should be supported ? If it be true that the author has thus 
earned the patronage of those liberal dispensers of bounty, we 
can have no objection that^tlkcy should give him proper proofs 
of their gratitude; but we cannot help wishitig^ for his sake, as 
well as our own, that they would pay in solid pudding instead 
of empty praise ; and adhere, at least in tins instance, to the 
good old system of rewarding their champions with places and 
pensions, instead of puffing their bad poetry, and endeavouring 
to cram thefr iionsente down the throats of all the loyal and well 
affected. 


Aiit. Ill- Dv Kiipg der Tyroler Ltandleide im Jaktc ISOP. 
Von J, L. S. Bartholdy. Beilin, 1814*. 

^^xrts w'oi'k contains the only connected and aiulientic narra- 
tive which has yet been published, of the stand made by 
the Tyrolese against the Gallo- Bavarian armies in the year 1809. 
Their patriotism attracted a short and transient notice ; But the 
Tyrolese w^ar was an episode in the great tragical drama, which 
had little influence on the important scenes that succeeded : — 
Empii'es rose and fell — crowms and sceptres were lost and won 
by kings apd keisars — and the fate of the hunters and herds- 
men, wlio had perished In the defence of their secluded vallies. 
Was soon forgotten. 

"\Vc think that war never wears a more impleasing aspect, 
than when, according to the accustomed phraseology, it is consi- 
dered on a grayed scale, and in what is called a scic 7 ilific point 
of view. So many details are given of long-planned operations, 
foredooming to spoil and havoc all that the industry of man 
has won from the bounty of nature: — then wc are taught to 
join in lauding the sagacity of the, commander, wdio, by sa- 
crificing a few hecatombs of his followers, ensured the victo- 
ries of the Remainder: And after summing up, in round num- 
bers, the total amount of killtxl, wounded, and missing, the 
balance is struck, and carried to the profit and loss account of 
the ledger of the royal merchant 011 whose behalf the specu- 
lation is carried on, to be duly estimated at the next jjartition. 

Maxi is so naturally a fighting animal, that even best of us 
hardly fee! a sufficient dislike to the art of destruction, except 
when it is invested with this air of cold-blooded calculation. 

E 2 
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Invasion of the Tyrol* * 

When war is conducted^ with farethoi^ht, we are forced 
dwell on its abundant wretchedness* The end becomes con- 
trasted with the means. There appears to be such utter indif- 
ference to the sufferings of our fellow creatures, in calmly send-" 
ing forth the mandates of destruction, such guilt in wilfully af- 
flicting thorn with an endless train of phy^ical and moral evil, 
that It bfcc^>mcs no longer possible to deny the dreadful price 
which is paid for mililary glory- 

Tlie more, however, that the share which the politician has 
in the pastime of princes, can be prevented from becoming con* 
spicuousy the more difficult does it become to resist the influence 
of those feelings which an ingonit us casuist can represent, 
eilher as the ornaments or as' the deformities of the human 
heart, and which seduce the spectator to take ah interest in the 
game. Let us once be placed in the midst of the glittering tu- 
mult of the camp, and manv of the doctrines which led us to 
condemn the ambition of the cabinet, will be unheeded and 
forgotten. 

whatever interest may be taken in the atchievements of an 
army, it is far interior to the appeal which is made to our pas- 
sions by the union of personal prowess and mental energy. By 
all r€*gular systems of military tactics, the exercise, at least, of 
these qualities must generally be separated. So much is said 
about echelons and deployments, and columns, and hollow 
squares, that we seem to be contemplating mere masses of inert 
matter, driven about by some extraneous cause, and whose im- 
pulse and effect can be best calculated according to the laws 
of dynamics. The military Behemoth covers a tt>ousand hills ; 
but, as in the frontispiece to Hobbes, (he monster is an ^g- 

f ragate of unities — and those which compose the members 
ave nothing in common wdth the head which thinks for them.. 
It is true that the. commander would ill deserve his rank, were 
he to exhibit the rash impetuosity of a Guerilla chief. But, of 
the two, the partisan who both plans the combat,, and minglca 
in the fray, will always excite the livelier sympathy. The sem- 
blance of volition is too much obscured in raftk and file. The 
gallantry of each individual arm is lost in the compacted 
charge; and, nlthoiigh it may very possibly be a mere illu- 
sion, we are prone to fancy there is more motive in irregular 
levies* From causes which are soifiewhat analogous, sailors 
have more of the rough enterprize of ancient chivalry than sol- 
diers. The admiral of the fleet shares all the common danger 
of his men ; and they have greater scope for individual exertion 
and sagacity. The cutting of a vessel out of a hostile harbour,, 
rivets our attention more than the rout of a detachment ; ami 
the chase of a frigate gives rise to greater anxiety than the flight 
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of a discomfited army. We doise in Hstiess languor, when the 
'Veteran fights his battles over again .: But the relation the 
cruize may continue till midnight, and not a yawn shall confess 
th# influence erf the witching hour. To these sources we may 
also trace the romantic charm of the histoiy of rude ages and 
nations; and, without detracting from the merits of" the #5ara- 
paign, WG, for our parts, have always dwdt more wiUiiigly on 
the vicissitudes of the Border foray. 

In the present instance, the conflict assumed many of the fea- 
tures which are nearly banished from the warfare of the modern 
world, and which are only to be found in-thechroniclcs of the days 
of the lance and shield. From beginning to end, it was wholly a 
war of the commons — for the nobility, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, remained inert and idle — conducted with all the energy, 
and at the same time with all the unthinking rashness of men 
inured to hardships, but not to discipline — ^in defence of opi- 
nions, which it was the duty of their ruler to have treated with 
forbearance — and of rights which he had solemnly bound him- 
self to maintain. 

These rights and liberties of the Tyrolese, and indeed their 
constitution itself, had been secured to them by the concessions 
with which Frederick, surnamed Empty Pockety rewarded their 
fidelity in the hour (|||i^strcss and danger. The Tyrol conti- 
nued a favoured.country — it furnished a never-failing supply of 
hardy soldiers. Fortunate in iu poverty, it afforded no temp- 
tation to the financier ; — and, until the latest period, the House 
of Austria had allowed the Tyrolese to continue nearly in the 
fall possession of their antient immunities ; whilst the inha- 
bitants of every other part of the hereditaiy dominions had 
«een the last faint traces of liberty vanish under the sway of 
the- mild and polished Jrfbeph, the Imperial philosopher. The 
leading outlines of the balanced system of polity of the Teu- 
tonic nations, are always uniform.. When the States of the 
Tyrol are mentioned, it may be immediately inferred, that no 
taxes could be raised without their concurrence: Bat it be- 
comes necessary to add, that, by a happy peculiarity, vilianage and 
servitude were unknown. The land w^as tilled by a free pea- 
santry, whose representatives formed one of the branches of the 
legislature. The local magistracy of the country districts, al- 
though the privilege had been narrowed by Josepli's regulations, 
was mostly nominated by the popular voice ; and the doctrine, 
that all ranks are equal before the law, was fully recognized 
both in theory and practice. The Tyrolese bad not been 
visited by the mischievous policy which rendered their fellow 
subjects the sluggish and torpid spectators of the misfortunes of 
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thq governmetit ; and * catisequenlly, tTie princely earldom * * of 
the Tyrol was almost the cmly corner of the dominion^ of the 
Emperor of Austria in which the people w^ere really attached to 
tire dynasty of Hapsb'urgh. Botli in physical and moral strength, 
it was the most important of the bulwarks of his empire; and 
we may well believe, that it w'as with reluctance that lie obeyed 
the mandate which compelled him to cede it, as part of the tri- 
bute by which he purchased the transitory respite afforded by 
the peace of Preshurg, to Napoleon’s Bavarian ally— w»ho, un- 
der the auspices of the august Protector of the confederation of 
the Rhine, had just exchanged the cap of maintenance and fur- 
red mantle of a German elector, for the prouder ensigns of the 
royal dignity. The States assembled whilst the negocialioiis were 
pending, and endeavoured, by their remonstrances, to avert this 
transfer of their country. But the Emperor Francis could only 
reply to their address, that although it had not been in his power 
to prevent this pain^l visitation, he had, nevertheless, used all 
his influence to seciure the integrity of the Tyrolese territory, and 
the preservation of Us constitution: And he referred them to the 
eighth article of the treaty, by which the King of Bavaria * en- 
gaged to maintain them in the full possession of all their rights 
and immunities. ’ 

By the constitution of the Tyrol, tlie^overcign did not ac- 
quire a right to the allegiance of the people, until the path of 
fealty had been taken in the name of the community by the four 
Estates i— the representatives of the diocesan and collegiate 
churches — the heads of the regular clergy — the barons and 
knights — and the burgesses and yeomanry, convened in full and 
fiolemn assembly at Innspruck. But the Bavarian government 
neglected to observe this impressive ceremony, and possession 
was taken of the country in the name'tjf the new sovereign,- by 
means of a set of French coimnissioners. In the month of January 
J'BOb, however, the Estates met, and for the last time; and, in 
their memorial, the King was respectfulJ}’^ requested to give audi- 
ence to a deputation from their body, chosen according to their 
constitutional hu ms, and which was instructed to lay before him 
their advice and wishes respecting the most eligible methods of al-^ 
leviating the distresses of the country. The King answered this 
address, by assuring them, that be relied on the promises of fi- 
delity and attachment which they had now given ; ‘ and in rc- 
‘ turn,' he proceeds, * they may rest confident, tliat we will not 
‘ only protect ihcm to the utmost of our power in the possession 
* of their constitution, and of their well-earned rights and fran-- 
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« chisee, but that we will always exert ourselves to promote their 
* general welfare and happiness. * 

The Monarch,^" his ministers, found, ere long, that the 
fulfilment of these most gracious promises could be conveni- 
ently dispensed wiilu The constitution of. the Tyr j1 was abo- 
lished by a royal ordonnance. The country was deprived of 
its very name, by its subdivi«?ion into the circles of the Inn, the 
lilisach, and the Etsch, under whicli denominations it was in- 
corporated in the Bavarian monarchy, which was then newly re- 
modelled into a dwarfish resemblance of its great foster-mother, 
the French empire. And as Bavaria was ambitious to figure 
as a great military power, notwithstanding the impoverished 
state, of her finances, one of the first fruits of the union wiis the 
arbitrary imposition of eight new and oppressive taxes, which 
were levied with the greatest rigour. 

The judicious indulgence extended by the old masters of the 
world to the religion and habits of the conquered nations, in- 
sured the health and vigour of the Roman empire. Apis fat*- 
tened at his sacred crib in peace and quietness. The priests of 
the Great Mother were left in full enjoyment of their property 
and their penances ; And the Iribunal was filled by the Archori, 
^ilthough a foreign power had placed him there. The French, 
on the contrary, stung and teased ihcir vassals into resistance, 
by childishly attempting to do the work of ages in a moment, 
and tc transmute the whole heterogeneous mass of coiuincntal 
population into Frenchmen. From Nor?h to ISouth, fresm the 
'Baltic to the Mediterranean, all national character was to be 
crushed out, all national distinctions were to be cll’iced. Nei- 
tlier those institutions, founded in the eternal bases of justice 
jand morality, and therefore appreciated with reason, — nor those 
«pon which the tics of long continued usage bestows a greater 
though imaginary value, — nor those tastes and opinionb i:>y whicli 
each nation asserts its individuality, were to be suffereil to exist. 
All was to assume a uniform colouring. The Parisian was lo^ 
find the, image of his gay and proud metropolis refiected from 
the waters of the Elbe and the Tagus. Alcaides and Burg:o- 
mastors were kicked out to make room for mayors and mu- 
55 icipalities. The fame of Emanuel Kant, and St Thomas 
Aquinas, w^cre equally to sink in evcvlastirvg night ; and the 
professors of Gottingen, or the licenlialcs of Alcala were bound 
to replenish their emptied heads out of the ampler stores of 
the Eiicyclopiedia. Schiik-r and Calderon and Alficri were 
trundled off the boards, by the ‘ Artistes ’ of the grand opera. 
AnS, unlike Frederick the Great, who wrote to his loving 
subjects at Neufchatcl, that he had not the slightest objcctioii 
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to their being eternally damned, since they found it agrees 
sible, neither heaven nor hell were to bq opened, unless tho. 
f mlnistre du cuite publique * had regularly sftned the passport, 
'The Bavarians fully imitated the busy meddling arrogance of 
their French allies. Instead of attempting to conciliate their 
new subjects, thpy took every opportunity of reminding them 
that they bad passed under a foreign yoke. A new system of 
jurisprudence was introduced. The convents were suppressed* 
'and their inmates turned adrift. The churches were profaneil 
or demolished ; the statues and holy vessels wantonly destroyed 
or meked down; and the clergy in general subjected to every 
species of indignity and vexation. According to the popular 
notion, the right of sovereignty of the Tyrol was attachef] 
to the possession of the antient castle, the seat of the old race of 
princes. For the paltry value of the materials, this venerable edi- 
fice was actually sold by public auction, and rased to the ground. 
On feasts and holidays, the dramatized legends of the popular 
saints, used to form the principal recreation of the simple pea- 
santry; but, under the pretence of promoting the mental culti- 
vation of the people, the representation of these mysteries was 
strictly prohibited. And the same reason was assigned for com- 
pelling the peasantry to forego their accustomed pilgrimages tQ 
miraculous chapels and health-bestowing weJls — where some ca- 
nonized inhabitant of the blissful regions often usurped the ho- 
nours which were more justly due to air and exercise, Glauber's 
salts, and carbonic acid. 

This vexatious and unprofitable interference of the Bavarian 
government, was even more grievous to the Tyrolese than the 
pecuniary and military burthens to which they were now sub- 
jected. Their discontent became manifest ; and when the war 
lof 1809 was on the point of breaking o^t, the Austrian go- 
vernment judged that a useful diversion might be eftected, by 
siirnulating its former subjects to throw off the yoke of their 
new masters. Confidential, emissaries were set to work in the 
country itself. And deputations v/ere desfiatcijed to Vienna, 
vJio returned with instructions to exhort the Tyrolese to take 
arms as soon as tlse Bavarians attempted cither to inforce the 
military conscription, or to demolish the bridges, or to adopt 
any other measures, with a view to the ulterior defence of the 
country, in the eveiit.of its being the scat of war- 

Early in the month of February, a secret conference took 
place between the principal of these deputies, one Andrew 
jjrlofer, an innkeeper at Pusseyr, and Joseph 8pcckbachct‘, a 
substantial yeoman, possessed of a good farm in the village of 
Gradeuwahi, In the preceding century, Spcckbachei's gfand^. 
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father had distinguished himself against the Bavarians under 
Maximilian Emanuel. ‘ And when I was a child, ' says Speck- 
bacher, in a narrative" from which Bartholdy has given a few 
extracts, * I often listened to him, as he told us die history 
of these times, and I longed to have an opportunity of fight- 
ing against them as he had done. ' During bis youthful years, 
he associated himself to a band of hunters, who set the forest 
laws at defiance, and in whose company he ranged the Upper 
and Lower Inndale, the Oetzdale, and the adjoining parts of 
Bavaria* By this wandering mode of life, he proceeds — ‘ I be- 
came acquainted with every nook, and every glen, and every 
pass j and this intimate knowledge of the face of the country 
was of the greatest assistance to me in meeting the enemy. ' 

Hofer and Speckbacher had become acquainted three or four 
years before, at the great cattle fair at Siertzing ; since which, 
they had had frequent opportunities of learning each other’s po- 
litical sentiments. And Hofer, who had returned with an Aus- 
trian commission, by which he was appointed chief commandant 
of the district of Passeyr, found no difficulty in persniading his 
friend to take an active part in the meditated rising of the peo- 
ple, especially as it was promised that they should receive the 
most prompt and efficacious assistance from the Emperor of 
Austria, 

The first blow was struck on the 10th of April, when the 
Bavarians, who \pere undermining the bridge of St Lawrence, 
in order to hinder the expected advance id llie Austrian troops, 
were attacked by the peasantry of the Fusterdalo, who compel- 
led them to desist and to retreat. The rising in all parts of the 
country was almost simultaneous ; and without entering into de- 
tails, which would be unintelligible without a constant refer- 
ence to the map, it will be sufficient to observe, that on the fol- 
lowing days, a body of upwards of twenty thousand armed 
peasants had assembled round Innspruck, tlien occupied by a 
Bavarian garrison, which surrendered itself, after sustaining se- 
veral desultory and impetuous attacks. The peasants entered 
the city in triumph, preceded by rustic music; and their cour- 
age was heightened to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm, by the 
ambiguous expressions which fell from a Bavarian officer ex-«^ 
piring under the anguish 3of his wounds, and from wdiich they 
inferred that they were led on to victory by some patron saint 
or tutelary angel, unseen by them, but who was visible enouglt 
to their appalled enemies. Equally characteristic were the de- 
monstrations of joVj which accompanied the entrance of the 
promised succour of Austrian troops. The peasants placed an 
j^iormous black eagle of carved work in front of one, of the 
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principal buildings of the town. To tliis s^mibol, they paid a 
kind rf religioufi honour. Tapers were lighted, and kept burn- 
ing before it. Those who passed b3’3 were compelled to takeoff 
their hats $ if any symptoms of rcluctaiicc appeared, they had 
reason to repent their hesitation. And the Imperial bird was 
congratul lied by the boors in their provincial dialect, on the 
renewal of his plumage. Their next employment was to de- 
molish the Bavarian coat of arms placed over the castle gate; 
as it happened to be out of their reach, they fired at it with 
ball cartridge ; and when the crown was struck oil' the lion’s 
head, a reward was given to the successful marksman. Such 
popular fe<^ lings with respect to national bearings and devices 
should not be overlooked. Let us recollect what took place ia 
this pan of the world, when the lion and the unicorn happily 
gave over fighting for the under the peaceful reign of the 

Sovereign wdiom the lyoetry of the Professor of Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, honest Alexander Gordon, designates as the 
Wise, matrhles monarch whome the world admires. 

And God above lies beatified and blest ’ — 

Many w^ere the days which were consumed in grave and anxi- 
ous negociations respecting the rights of precedence, to which 
the unicorn and the lions rampant, passant, and regardant, were 
respectively entitled* And although we do not lay quite as mudi 
stress as our Scottish commissioners did on the importance of a 
Btacion in the dexter quarter, yet w^e should not have felt per- 
fectly satisfied, if they had tamely allowed the royal beast of 
King Fergus, and the Tressure Floury of Charlemaine, to be 
debased beneath the ducal cubs and Jioncels of England* — or 
if they had assented to any other arrangement, cxceiit the com- 
promise which Fo ingeniously susluiiied the dignity of the ar- 
mouries of the two kingdoms. 

Various expedients liad been resorted to, in order to apprize 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Inn, that it was time to begin 
the conflict; such as floating a plank, with a little pennon affixed 
*o it, down tlie stream. Specklricher commanded the peasants 
in the Low er- 1 nnd ale, where bis views were principally directed 
to the capture of Hall, the chief town of the district: But 
before he ventured on this enterprize, he was desirous to ascer- 
tain the resources of the garrison. This he accomplished by 
entering the fortress in disguise ; and, counterfeiting drunken- 
ness, he reeled up to the temporary timber buildings, in which 
the military stores were enclosed. The sentinels drove hini 
back with abuse, but not until he had gained sufficient infor- 
mation to satisfy himself. The Bavarians having attempted to le- 
vy conU'ibulions in a neighbouring village, the peasants withr 
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atood tlicm ; and Spnckbacber having rapidly drawn tqgeAeir 
a considerable force, be made an attack in the middle of the 
night on a monastery, which bad been fortified by the Bavari- 
ans." As the flashes of the niusqnetry diseorered the positions 
of the Tyrolese, be ordered them to cease firing. A large tree 
was then felled by his dir^ion, and fbrlj^-six <»f his strongest 
followers, using .it as a battering ram, impelled it against the 
inas«.y door of tlje convent, wdiich soon yielded to the blows. 
In consequence of his intimations, the armed peasantry had as- 
sembled at Absam, where there was a favourite image of the 
Holy Virgin, which had already done good service to the Slate, 
by putting u stop to the distemper amongst the horned cattle, 
and also by defeating the French in the former v;ar. To this 
place of rendezvous Speckbachcr hurried on, immediately after 
the convent had been stormed ; and the Tyrolese remained sta- 
tioned there, during the remainder qf the night. The vvomeu 
and children who were left alone in the villages bad fired the 
beacons on the left bank of the Inn, and by midnight all the 
heights were in a blaze. This stratagem had the desired effect ; 
and the garrison of Hal! imagined that if the peasants were bold 
enough to insult the towm, the attack woula be made in ihiit 
direction. But before daybreak, Spcckbachcr smd his men ad- 
vanced silently towards the opposite side of the walls. When ibe 
bell rang for matins, the drawbridge was let down, and tlio gate 
opened. The ambushed Tyrolese rushed in upon the guard, 
mastered it, and got possession of the town, in which they on- 
ly lost two of their number. The Bavarian prisoners, amount- 
ing to about 400 , were sent oJD[‘ under an escort, consisting 
chiefly of women. As they fancied that they were placed tin- 
der this guard of amazons in order to shame them, they were 
exceedingly enraged at the fopposed affi'ont j but this was by 
no means the intention of the Tyrolese, who had sent their 
wives and daughters lo take care of the priscin jj s, merely be- 
cause the entire male population was drawn oiT lo Innsptuck^ 
And this service was often assigned to the vvoaien in the course 
of the war. 

The Tyrol being cleared of the enemy, the Austrian govern- 
ment deputed Baron von Hormayer to act as the iiUontWu ge-> 
ncral of the province. The military were under the cornmaud 
of the Marquis of Chasteller : neither of these stately peivon- 
nges distinguished themselves by any degree of talent. Ibe 
Marquis, who was afterwards suspected, perhaps unjustly » of 
treachery, attempted to effect what his general orders termed a 
regular organization of the armed pcasanlr}", bat which could 
imvcr be carried iiltb execution. The Archduke John issued a 
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ymckmation for a ineeting of the States, to be held at Brixen^ 
0 f which Ignatius, Count of Tannenbur^h, a blind old man, 
and who was almost the only nobleman who took a part in the 
good cause, was appointed president* And the Emperor address- 
ed a rescript to ♦ his trusty and ri^t well beloved Tyrolese,' 
thanking them for their exertionspand holding forth the ex-* 
peclation of a permanent reunion to hk crown. 

A ret^erse of fortune was at band. The battle of Ratisbon o- 
pened the gates of Saltzburgh to the Marshal the Diike of 
I)anlzick, 'at the head of the French and Bavarians. The Ty- 
rol immediately became the object of their attacks ; and a body of 
the enemy’s troops forced the passes on the side of Saltzburgh, 
after some hours hard hghting. It is thought that the defence 
would have been more dfcctual, had it not unfortunately taken 
place on Holy Thursday, when too many of the Tyrolese had 
left their posts in order tc^tear mass ; so that the Spanish pro- - 
verb does not always hold good. The Marquis of Chasteller, 
ignorant both of the numbers and the positions of the enemy, " 
endeavoured to defend himself behind a rivulet called the Wbrgl, 
where, on the 13th of May, he was shamefully defeated; and in 
his flight through the town of Hall, be was stopped and ill 
treated by the infuriated populace. Chaste] ler then endeavour- 
ed to negociatc with the Bavarians, and to obtain a suspension 
of arms; but the Bavarian commander, General (now Prince) 
Wrede, refused to treat, and produced the field order of the 
Sd of May, declaring, that * by order of his Majesty the Em- 
peror Napoleon, one Chastellcr, calling himself an Austrian 
Colonel, is to be brought before a military commission as soon 
as he is taken, and shf)t within four-and -twenty hours as a c/irf 
dr brigands. * The Marquis was sadly disconcei ted by this threat^ 
and he deterriiined to niake xbe best of liis way out of the Tyrol 
withotit loSsS of time. The measure was opposed by Hofer 
and the Tyndesc chiefs : Chasteller made a show of yielding 
to their and got rid of the former by despatcliing him 

to Stortzing, with raise the peasantry ; and, aa soon 

as Jic was relieved froSj^^ofer’s presence, he .decamped with 
«]] possible expedition, having orders to the other Aus- 

trian detachments to follow his example. When this news 
reached Hofer, who had raised a. body of 6000 men, he be- 
caUjtc completely unmanned by vexation, and threw himself 
crying upon his bed. Eisenstekker, his adjutant, who was ori- 
ginally an innkeeper at Botzen, was fortunately more composed^ 
an<l managed so as to induce an Austrian corps under General 
jlual, to disobey Chasteller’s instructions, and to continue hi thu 
•ountry. * 
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Innspruck was entered by General Wrede and the I)uk0 of 
JDantzick.on the 19th of May* The old Count Tahnehbuirgh 
was deported to Munich, where he justified hrs conduct before 
the King with great warmth and freedoin. We regret to add* 
that the conquerors treated the country with the greatest inhii-^ 
inanity. The peasants, armed or unarmed, were murdered 
without remorse ; neither age nor seK were spared \ and death 
was inflicted with every refinement of cruelty. 

Speckbachcr had retreated to his valley, where the peasantry 
promised to renew the war, provided Hofer and the Austrians 
who remained with him, could be brought to support them. 
The tract which separated the two chiefs was in the possession 
of the enemy; but an immediate interview was of the utmost 
importance ; and Speckbacber set off without hesitation on thia 
perilous exf:>edition* on the evening of Whit-Monday, accom- 
panied by George Zoppel and Simon Lechner, who should not 
remain unrecorded in the roll of fame. In the night they en- 
countered a body of an hundred Bavarian dragoons. Speck- 
bachcr and his two companions concealed themselves, fired on the 
enemy from their ambush, ran up the rocks, and loaded and gave 
fire again. And the Bavarians, who imagined they were attacked 
by a numerous body of sharp-shooters, fled in confusion. ' Holer 
pledged himself to cooperate. Speckbachcr, on bis return, was 
desirous to convey the welcome intelligence to the inhabitants 
of the opposite banks of the river. But the bridge of Hall/ 
and all the points of transit, were vigilantly guarded by the Ba- 
varians, who stopped and searched every person who crossed ; 
so that, as he wished to make the communication in writing, he 
found great difficulty in devising a plan for transmitting bis 
despatciies. 

In this perplexity, he was relieved by the inventive genius of 
his trusty companion George ZoppeJ, and his servant maid. 
The girl first crossed the bridge ; and as nothing suspicious 
was found upon her, she was allowed to pass. Then Gcnirge 
Zoppel presented himself, and after him came Speckbacher^s 
great poodel dog, in whose woolly tail the despatciios were con- 
cealed ; and whiht the sentinels were busily employed in search- 
ing Zoppefs pockets, the dog, obedient to the cal] of the ser- 
vant maid, brushed past the soldiers, and ran up to her. 

At the foot of the mountain Isel, there is a celebrated abbey, 
the abbey of Wilten, formerly belonging to the order of iSt 
Bennet, but now to the Prannonstra tenses, who w^ere settled 
there in the year lliiG, by Bishop Ilegenbcrt. Amongst the 
holy treasures, of which the abbey can boast, the one which 
principally attracts the devotion of the faithful, is a most veue^ 
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Table irringe xA our Latly* AccorcUng to the legend, it 
brought iuto;tbc country by the Christians who serv^ in the 
tenth tlmhdeting legion : and to her protection is ascribed the 
victory which was gained by that legion in the year 137, when 
serving under Marcus Aurelias against the Marcomanni and 
the Quad!. Few can be so sceptical as to venture to doubt the 
truth of the story, since it is confirmed by the verses wbicli, 
from time immemorial, have been engraved under the statue of 
the giant Heymon, who was almost a saint himself, and w'hosc 
< counterfeyt * is to be seen as large as life in the same abbey. 
Prophecies often wmrk their own accomplislmicnt. An old 
tradition was afloat amongst the people, that the neighbour- 
hood of Isel and VVilten was one day or another to bring goctd 
fortune to the Tyrol ; and, whether by chance or design, thd 
united forces of the 1 yrolese, the greater part of which consist- 
ed of the inhabitants of the southern and eastern vallies^ whom 
Hofet liad collected under his standard, were here opposed to 
the Bavarians. A general but indecisive acliou took place on 
the February ; the engagement was renewed on the 29th, 
and it ended in the Utal defeat of the Bavarians. In this bat- 
tle SpeckbacheFs courage and inventive genius were preemi- 
nent. In order to deter the Bavarians from attacking a weak 
point of the Tyrolese positions, he threw up an entrenchment, 
mounted with trunks of trees so cut and placed as to resemble 
field pieces; musquets were tied together and discharged at the 
same instant, by which a very loud report was produced ; and 
this fictitious battery succeeded in keeping the Bavarians at ai 
Tespectful distance. He was followed id the morning by his 
little son Andrew, who was then about ten years old. A\ the 
battle grew hotter, he ordered him to quit the field. Tlic boy 
returned ; and at last he received a blow from his father. He 
then went back a little way, and employed himself in watcliing 
the shot as they struck the ground, and dug them out witli his 
knife ; and, the following morning he brought his hat full of 
bullets, w'hich he presented to Speekbacber with great exulta- 
tion, and begged him to take them for ilie use of the troops, 
l>ecausc he had heard that they were in want of ammunitioru 
The example and eloquence of Friar Joachim Ilaspingcr, a ca- 
puchin, who deserves a niche by the side of the stalwart monk 
in the Danish ballad, also contributed much to the victory of the 
day. When the Friar was a student in the faculty of tbeologj’, he 
had borne arms against the French; and his victories were then 
rewarded by a silver medal ; w^h’cb, upon his entering the or- 
der of St Francis, he consecrated to the miraculous crucifix at 
* Eppan near Botzen. * The Friar made all his campaigns in 
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Iiis cowl and sandals ; and, like the German Emperor, and 
Algerine corsair, the colour oC^be venerable appendage wWeb 
streamed like a meteor in the troubled air, procured nim the 
nickname of Red-beard j a nom de guerre which he took in 
such good part, that he was accustomed to employ it as his 
usual Eignatnrc*. 

The Bavarians retreated accross the Inn. And the battle of 
Aspern having somewhat raised the drooping spirit of Austria, 
the same rescript by which the Emperor communicated the 
event to the Tyrolese, assured them * that he never would con- 
clude any treaty of peace, except such as would knit the Tyrol to 
Austria, by the most indissoluble ties. ’ The return of the In-^ 
tendant, Major von Hormayer, who found his way back agaii^^to 
Innspruck, was not altogether so gratifying, as he laboured bard 
to inforce the payment of the taxes, both new and old. But the 
peasantry refused to pay them, for they had got a notion, w'hich 
we must own was not very unreasonable, ‘ that if they con-* 
tinned to be as heavily burthened as they were under the Bava- 
rian govfjrnment, they might as well have remained quiet, with- 
out riskifig their lives and fortunes to overturn it. * This state- 
ment is given with a kind of stupid naivete^ in Major von 
Hormayer’s official report to Count Zischy. Hofer and Major 
Teither were appciinted joint general commandants of the TyroL 
Teimer’s services had been very insignificant ; and this measure 
w^as rather unsatisfactory to his coadjutor, who expected to be 
invested with the entire command} — in the course of events, 
however, it devolved upon him. ♦ 

Speckbachcr, with his peasants, and writh a corps of Austrians 
under Count d'Esquille, laid siege to the fortress of Kufstetn, 
adjoining an open town of the same name, near the Bavarian 
frontier. The town was in the Bavarian interest ; and the wo- 
men used to steal into the Tyrolese camp to gain intelligence, 
w^here they were kindly received by the lusty peasants. Speck- 
bacher was well aware that it w'as useless to lecture his men, 
so he caught a brace of these fair seducers, and shaved thtar 
heads. After this summary punisl^menti which one w'ould think 
he had borrowed from the old regulations of the Marshal of the 
hou':>chold, none of the Kulstein women ventured into the camp 
again, 'fhis siege abounded in mclo^ranmiic situations, which 
we liiive not leisure to repeat to our readers- 

Kufstein w as on the point of surrendering, when Austria was 
happy to accept the armistice granted by the Frcnchaftcr the battle 
of Wagi'ani, and by which it was stipulated, that the Tyrol should; 
be evacuated forthwith. The Austrian authorities consideraiely 






|>ftb!ifehed a proclamation, advising die ^rolese ‘ to lay dowrf 
tbcir arms* and rely on the d^ency of Monsieur le MaTedi4 
iVe t>u\s.e oi I>an\ 2 .\cV*/ and ®en evacuated Innspruck, taking 
with them all their stores and iirtillery, and leaving this devoted 
rountryat the mercy of Le Fevie, the Bavarian General Derof^ 
and some other cornwandets of note* who poured into it with 
20,000 men, Frendi, Saxons and Bavarians. Many wild and 
incoherent plans for the defence of the country were formedt 
and given up by the Tyrolese, on finding themselves thus a*- 
bandoned to their enemies, Hofer, who does not seem to have 
been posse«-sed of much firmness, was in utter despair. He ap- 
pointed one Anthony St^er, some time a hunter in the Bishop- 
rick of Brixen, lioiitcnant-comraandant of the vale of Passeyr ; 

then secluded liimself amongst die rocks, vihere he passed 
several days in prayer and solitude. Not such was the conduct 
of Friar Joachim. After the battle of Mount Isel, he had re- 
turned to the monastery of Clausen, but he did not long con- 
tinue singing in the quire. A short time after Le Fevre had 
entered Iniispruck, Joachim was called to Brixen, for the wr- 
pose of assisting in a solemn procession in honour off St Cas- 
6)anu«. The rites due to the memory of the holy Martyr hav- 
ing been performed, the Frmr laid by bi's breviarv and his beads^ 
and called together three of his patriotic friends, Martin Schenk, 
Peter Mayer, and Peter Kemenaler — we take a pleasure in re- 
peating the rugged names of tliese rural heroes — and imparted 
to them a letter, by which Hofer, who had quilted his hermi- 
tage, and lesumed the command, implored them to make one 
cilbrt more * in defence of their beloved vallies. ^ Red-licard re- 
turned to Clausen, where he held forth with such fervour, that 
the inhabitants, young and old, unanimously flew to arms. The 
armed peasantry assembled bv Mayer and Kemenater, joined 
Jiim the same night. The next morning, Peter Laiischner, the 
parish priest of VVeitcncIale came up with reinforcements from 
Schenerk and llodeneck ; and the Fiiar, like a wary general, 
immediately liroke down a bridge, over which the enemy might 
have Cl c ssed. 

Le I evre’s plan was to malie tiirnsclf master of Brixen, by 
which the subjection of the lower Tyrol would have been insur^^ 
od ; and with tins view he entered the mountainous district, ooJ 
cupied by Spcckbacher, the Friar, and Kemenater. The Ty-* 
rolese defended themselves with great obstinacy. In orte day 
the French lost upwards of 1200 men, including 33 officers, 
who were picked out by their opponents. The Tyrolese also im- 
peded the march of the enemy, by burning an Alpine bridge over 
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the river Eiseirlc. A Bavarian horfseman attempted to lead on the 
cliarge through the nndst of the fiaxnes; but the blazing beaixisi 
gave way beneath the horse’s feet, and both were precipitated into 
the depth below. This desultory fighting continued for many day®. 
Hie rocks bristled forth in arms ; the peasants assembled from 
all quarters^ and Ilofer, with his followers, also joined them. 
The French allied forces were apprehensive Jest they should be 
surrounded in the defiles ; and their retrograde movetnents at 
length assumed the character of a disorderly flight, during which 
they were incessantly annoyed by the Tyroief^e, who bung upon 
their lear; and to avoid their unei ring weapons, the Duke of 
Dantzick marched on foot in the unifoim of a common soldien 
• Le Marechai e^t furieiiK contre le Tyrol, et le veut absolju- 
ment pas y restcr, ' arc General Decroy’s expressions when de- 
scribing the state of mind of * Son Excellence Ducale ’ at this 
critical moment. 

The fated neighbourhood df Wiltcn and Isel, in front of 
which the enemy were stationed after their retreat, once more 
exercised its mystic influence over the fortunes of the Ty- 
rol* The forces of the Tyrolese had rolled on like an ava- 
lanche, incrcjsing in its progress; and their leaders determined 
to brave the assailants. On the I ‘2th of August, at two in the 
morning, mass was said by the Filar, at which all the other 
coininanders assisted : they then sepaiated, and took their posts. 
The battle, which was resolutely coiV:cstcd on cither side, began 
at SIX in the morning, and contuiu*=‘d nearly till midnight, when 
the victory whs decided in favour of the Tyrolese* The Joss of 
the enemy was never accurately asccjft-iined ; but 1200 of their 
wounded fell into the hands of the Tyrolese, and the field 
was covered with their dead ; wrhilst such were the advantages 
which die natives derived from their peculiar mode of fighting, 
that their total lo^sdid not amount to SiOO. The defeated troops 
fell back upon Innspruck ; and, iluring the short time which they 
lemained in that city, they burned all the houses and buildingi 
in the environs to the groofitf. No cilbrt, however, was made 
bv them to defend it ; and, by thoir retreat across the Inn, the 
Tyrolese, for tlie third tune, accompiished the recovery ol their 
«apitaL 

The eplire direction of nffairs, both civil and military, was now 
assumed by HofiT. In this new and arduous situation, hischa- 
I'iicter became fully developed ; and no inconsiderable share of 
political talent appeared strangely blended wdtb (lie most primi- 
tive sinipiicity^ His first cares were directed to thote olyccH 
which, in his opinion, were of far greater weight than aM world* 
1} concerns* The Archduke John was solicited to lend his 
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,4fstf\nce to reestablish the Jesuits^ College at Innspruck, In 
l^odamation, • the veiy reverend the clergy ' were exhorted tb' 
check the progress of new principles, immorality, and infidelity.* 
Another proclamation states^ that many of liis * good brethren 
in atms, 'and followers, the defenders of the countrj^, have been* 
sorely travailed by the shameless conduct of women of all ' 
rank| and conditions, who bestow only such scanty and trans- 
parent coverings on their breasts and arms,, as to give rise 
to manifold carnal ' temptations ; ’ and the offenders are there' 
warned, that' the repetition of these heinous exposures wilh 
subjert them to certain unseemly inflictions, which are clearly 
hinted at in the proclamation.. It^hese considerations occupied 
rather too muefi of his time ; but he attended with diligence to^ 
the other departments of government; though all his actions 
were tinged with that plain and rustic inexperience, which has? 
so much the character of honesty, that it becomes .a point of 
conscience to* restrain our smiles. The courts of justice pro- 
ceeded according to the usual course ; yet he would sometimes^ 
interfere, and- reverse their judgments, m which be was actuat- 
ed rather by the feelings of the moment than by sound discre- 
tion. And he would pass whole mornings in attempting to re- , 
concilc disputes, — and especially between married people, — which^ 
gave him sufficient employment. Silver and copper coin, im-. 
pressed with the arms of the Tyrol, was struck with the pro- 
duce of the mines. And these pieces, M. Bartholdy tells us, 

‘ are now eagerly sought after by curious collectors. * And to^ 
raise the necessary supplies ‘ for the use, and in I he name of 
the Emperor of Austria, ’ a deputation, chosen by the provin- 
cial circles, was invested with a temporaiy authority, as cir- 
cumstances would not allow of a speedy meeting of the Estates.^ 
Hofrr*s costume w^as in strict keeping with his character. He 
retained, his country jerkin and clouted shoon, and bis long 
beard; but his broad-brimmed hat w'as exchanged for another, the 
gift of the holy sisterhood of Innspruck ; — the Virgin Mary was*^ 
painteil ort the cockade, which was surmounted bya nodding pluUie 
— and an inscription denoting fils' name and office, ‘ Andrew 
fer, commander of the Tyroles'^, ’ was embroidered in large gold-^ 
letters on the broad black velvet band which surrounded it. Eie— ^ 
onstecker and Siebercr returned from the Austrian head gimrterit 
with flOOO ducats for the troops, the only money ever sent into 
the Tyrol during the war, and a golden chain, and the medal*' 
of the order of merit, for Hofer. On the riame day of the 
Emperor, the constituted authorities, and a throng of specta- 
tors, fill^ the Grey Friars^ Church at Innspruck- Hofer’ 
kuoeled on a scarlet velvet cushion near the altar ; after * 
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JOetmtaudafnm ' had been sung, and an old cx-jesiilt had preacj^i^: 
ed a sermon ; the chain and me^l ^ere handed on a silver disn» , 
to the Abbot of VPilten ; he blessed the tokeiis of honour, and 
hung them round Hofer’s neck, amidst the tears and applauses 
of rhe surrounding multitude* 

Whilst Holer was tlms governing at Innspruck, Speck- 
bacher had been actively employed on the Bavarian fron- 
tiers* One morning when he was busied in writing) the sound 
of drums and fifes drew him to the wihtlow. A company of 
Tyrolese militia was approaching the house, at the head of 
which he saw an armed boy. It was Andrew, who had escap- 
ed from the Alps, whither he had been sent to a place of 
6 afet 5 S and who had already been a month iu the company of 
the soldiers ; — from this moment Andrew never quitted his fa- 
therms side. An irruption into the Bavarian territory was 
concerted by Speckbacher and the Friar j but a difference of 
opinion arose between them. The former wished to act with 
caution, but Brother Joachim contemplated the seizure of Saltz- 
burg, and the advance of the Tyrolese into Styria and Carin- 
Ihia) where he expected that the inhabitants would rise and join 
them* 

Objects of greater importance had diverted the attention of 
the Fi'cnch and their allies from the Tyrol ; but the war waa 
mow fast approaching to a ensis* Speckbacber's head*>quarters 
Were at Melek in Bavaria, where, as he suspected, the inn- 
keeper made a fruitless attempt to poison him. On the iHtU 
of October he was unexpect^Iy attacked and surrounded by 
the Bavarians. The Tyrolese lost the fiower of their troops, 
and little Andrew was taken prisoner. Speckbacher was felled 
to the ground, and nearly killed by the blows which be received 
from the but end of a musket, a desperate mode of fighting 
much practised by both parties in these obstinate contests. He e- 
scaped, however, with the remnant of his men, by climbing a steep 
and rocky mountain, where the Bavarians could not follow them* 
'When he discovered the loss of his son, wounded and bleeding 
as he was, he resolved to attempt a rescue ; but the men were 
panic-struck, and, for the first time, they refused obedience. 
Tbs boy was told by the Bavarians that his father was dead ; 
and, to confirm him in this opinion, they produced Speckbacher^ 
sabre, together with some parts of his dress, which be bad lost iu 
the struggle. Andrew wept bitterly, when he saw these memorials 
of his parent ^ but, after a little while, he checked himself, and 
marchra on with his fellow-prisoners in sullen silence. At Mu- 
nich' be was presented to the King, who treated him with much 
humanity, and placed him in the Ilnyal Seminary* 
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The French and Bavarians entered the Tyrol> nfitwithstand- 
ing the unavailing opposition of the peasants ; and» after betray-, 
ing great perplexity, Hofer evacuated Inspruck. In the fnoun* 
tains, however, the defence was yet kept up, till,, on the 4th 
of November, Hofer wrote to Spekbacber, that he had sad news 
to communicate — ‘ Austria has signed a treaty of peace with 
France, in which the Tyrol is completely forgotten ! * 

The peace was otEcialiy announced by the proclamation of the 
Viceroy of Italy, and the threat of military execution was held 
out against such as sheuld be found in arms ; but Hofer delayed 
})is submission, and in many districts the war was resumed. 
The Tj rolese were greatly excited to continue their resistance 
by one John Nepomucenus Martin Kolb of Kolbenthurm, who 
was favoured with special revelations from the Virgin Mary. 

did not deserve to be thus distinguished i and the cou- 
■fidence of the Virgin was sadly misplaced, as he appears to have 
been a treacherous knavcp The disturbed districts were gradual- 
ly reduced by the French and Bavarians under Rjusca and Ba- 
raguay d’Hiiliers ; the villages were burnt; the male inhabit- 
ants shot or hanged, and the women and children driven to pe* 
rish in the mountains; and the catastrophe ivas wound up' by 
the death or flight of the principal leaders. Hofer was hunted 
out of his hiding-place, and conveyed to Mantua, where be was 
tried before a military conimission. His advocate liasevi made 
an eloquent defence, which of course was ineflectua) ; and on 
the following day he was shot in the citadeh Peter Mayer was 
twice tried at Botzen ; and the first sentence having been an- 
nulled, in conseouence of some informality, he was shot pursu- 
ant to the seconu. Brother Joachim fled into Swisserland, from 
whence he escaped to Vienna; and the Emperor rewarded him 
with a small pension, and the temporary enjoyment of the profits 
arising from a parsonage during its vacancy. The Bavarians made 
every exertion to take Spekbachcr; a price w as set upon his head; 
and these bribes having tempted a faithless wretch, who had 
once served in his ranks, to betray him,' they nearly succeeded 
in their pursuit. But Sp>.kbacber was still favoured by for- 
tune ; and be escaped by leaping from the roof of the house 
which he bad enter^ in search of food, and in which he .uvas 
surrounded, and secreted himself in an adjoining forest. There 
he w^amlcrcd nearly a month, until, by an affeating chance, he 
met with his wife and diildren, who had also sought an asylum 
in the woods. The little ones were starving with cold and hun- 
ger; and their sufferings induced him to venture into a village 
named Voldersburgh, where he phiced his family under tlie care 
of a trusty friend. Being Again tracked by his persecutors^ a 
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c&Vern on one of the highest rocks, and in winch the charno^ 
Igoats were wont to herd in bad weather, afforded him a secure 
but inclement refuge. George Zoppel, whose fidelity had never 
been shaken, had wdl provisioned it witli meal and ^ted meat $ 
and that be might be enabled to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
«ib1e« Geoi'ge had also furnished him with several muskets, and 
a large quantity of ammunition- The cave continued to be his 
habitation until the beginning of March, wbeli the snow began 
to melt. By the fall of an avalanche, which was loosened from 
an impending cliff, his hip-bone was dislocated ; the injury ren- 
dered him incapable of reascending to bis cavern ; and he felt 
that he had no alternative, but that of returning to the val- 
iie«, and thus incurring the risk of being discovered, or of pe- 
rishing on ilic spot with pain and hunger. A tedious and a- 
gonizing journey brought him to his friend^s house at Volders- 
burgh, which his wife nad quitted j but a hospitable reception 
awaited him, and surgical assistance was found ; and the wor- 
thy soldier who afforded it, afterwards carried his patient on his 
back to Rinn, where Speckbacher’s wife and family now resid- 
ed. The town was filled with Bavarian troops ; and lest the 
''Woman*s incautious tenderness should betray the arrival of her 
buffering husband, George Zoppel prudently avoided imparting 
the event tS her; but he dug a bole in the cow house, amongst 
the standings of the cows, sufficiently large to contain Speck- 
bacber; — and in It he was placed and covered with dung 
and fodder, breathing holes i>eing carefully reserved. From 
this living grave he emerged, when he was sufficiently re- 
recovered to be able to walk with some degree of ease. And, 
after incurring much inconvenience and danger, he succeeded 
in passing the frontiers, and arrived in safety at Vienna. * And 
^ at this moment, ’ Bartholdy adds, < he manages the farm in 

* Upper Austria which has been given by the Emperor to Ho- 

♦ fer’s orphan family. ’ 

Those superstitions which afford so mneh delight or terror 
to the uncultivated part of mankind, connect the world of poetry 
with real life- We find ourselves, like Ulysses, at the entrance 
of Flades; we yet stand on firm material earth, — but the unsub- 
frlantial beings of the world of shadows, swarm in around us. 
After tlie unreinitted actions of the war, the Tyrolese subsided 
into a teverUh ami irksome tranquillity. To their fate they had 
aubmitted; — but the blank which every one feels, more or less, 
when the march of great political events is suddenly stopped, 

' was to be supplied. The painful smart of tlieir recent snffer- 
^ ings was to be soothed, and nourishment was to be found for 
" |lw anxious hopes of better times. When the healing power 
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of nature ministers to the mind diseased, ’ it is nsaally faiwjr 
Which furnishes the anodjne, and suits it to the palate of the pat 
dent* We have already seen how strongly this hardy race was 
influeoccd by the firmest belief in a system of religion, which li 
of all others, lends to exalt the imagination of its votaries ; and 
there is tliercfore little reason to be surprized at finding that, iii 
the years 1811 and 1812 , the Tyrol was more than usually fer-r 
tile in portents of every kind. The images of many a patrou 
saint shed tears ; and many a crucifix placed by the road side, 
was seen to bow its head. The traveller was often scared in 
his solitary path through the dreary moss or heath, by ihe ap- 
parition of withered arms suddenly stretching themselves out of 
the soil Nor were more joyful omens wanting. The well- 
known goblin armies of the Souterfells, which alarmed the Cum- 
brian peasantry, on the eve of St John, in the three years imm > 
diatcly preceding the last attempt in favour of the Stuarts, found 
their counterparts near < Meran. ’ In the gloom of the even- 
ing, endless files of visionary soldiers, clad in the Austrian uni- 
form, cavalry and infantry, and trains of ordnance, were seen 
to traverse the mountain tops. The creaking of the wheels, tbo 
tramp of the hor&es, the heavy murmur of the measured foot- 
tread <>f a passing army, intermingled with wild burgts of laugh- 
ter and shouts of triumph, were distinctly heard ; but all 'waa 
hushed, and the spectres melted into mist and vapour, as soon 
as the imprudent curiosity of the spectators induced them to 
approach them. The Tyrolese, nay, as it is said, the Bavarian 
sentinels themselves, often beheld the * Emperor’s lower,’ in 
the castle of Kufsiein, enwrapped with lambent fire. And when 
the widows and orphans of the fallen warriors, knelt before the 
Virgin, tlie flowers and garlands placed around the altar, accord- 
ing to the usage in Catholic countries, and which had been suf- 
fered to remain there until they had shrunk and withered, sud- 
denly burst out again in freshness and foliage. 

We repeat the accounts of these presages with all the good 
faith of an ancient chronicler; for they have been so happily 
verified, that we really dr not possess philosophy cjnbngh to 
show moi^ scepticism than would have fallen to the lot of Wilr 
ham of Newburgh, or Matthew* Paris. The Emperor is once 
more the Sovereign of the Tyrolese ; and, with a fitting grati- 
tude for the unshaken loyalty of his children, as he called thent: 
when he entered liinspruck, he has declared his intention of re? 
storing them to the immediate enjoyment of their ancient 
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HEN knowledge communicated synthetically, the busi-* 
ness of an elementary virriter is only to establish the prin^ 
ciples, or to demonstrate the truths, which are the basis of the 
science. This is precisely ^faat has been done by Euclid, and 
^the other elementary writers an geometry ; a science, of which 
the elements 'have always been eyntfaetically delivered. When, 
on the other hand, a^cienra is to be. analytically treated ; when 
an author is td leatdi *tbe art of investigalion i he must follow 
-a plan considerably more enlaigsd, and, beside the object just 
*inentioned| must direct his attention equally , to other two. Af- 
ter explaining and establishing the principles, he must proceed 
to deduce from them the general rules which are to serve the 
purposes of Investigationi and, lastly, must, illustrate those rules 
^oy their application to particular examples. As the doctrine of 
Fluxions is, of all pans of knowledge, die most analytical, this 
method of treating it is essential to die composition of an ele- 
mentary work on that branch of science; and the merit of such 
a work must therefore be judged of from the manner in which 
all these three things are performed. In reviewing the present 
treatise, therefore, we shall first consider how it explains the 
principles, and defines the ideas which are tlie Foundations of 
the Calculus ; next, how it explains the methods or rules deriv- 
ed from those principJea.^ and, lastly, how it applies those me- 
thods to particular examples, eitlier in the pure or the mixed 
mathematics. 

In the exposition of generabprinciples, the old method of de- 
monstrating is-followed, by the iiitroductitm of the notions of Ve- 
doeity and Time. This method has, no doubt, the recommend- 
^ ation of being old ; but it has not, as Mr Dealtry seems to in- 
sinuate in his preface, the merit of being the method of the first 
‘ inventor. Newton did, it is true, introduce the idea of Motion ; 
•but not tliose of Time and Velocity. The idea of Motion is ad- 
mitted occasionally even in the Elements of Creometry ; and hi 
'the higher branches of that science is almost necessarily assumed* 
But to introduce the other two ideas in a matter purely mathe- 
.matical, is not strictly scientific; as the notion of Time can 
-never be considered as necessarily involved either in those of 
Extension or.of Number, indeed, the asustance whicli 
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troduction of it gives in explaining ibe principles of Fluxions, is 
rjuite imaginary ; Tfu, after all, in order to express, or to mea- 
sure the velocity of a motion which is not uniform, we must 
have pecQurse to evanescent or to nascent increment?^, that is, 
in other words, to quantities which -are infinitely small. The 
, authority of such men as M^Laurin and i>injpsoD} both of whom 
^ade luse of this method of demonstration, may indeed be plead- 
ed in its defence. But a writer on the subject ought not now to 
be ignorant, that since the time of the two\ illustrious aathors 
just named, a new light has been thrown on the principles of the 
’Fluxionary or Differential Calculus, by the discoveries of La- 
GEANGE. In consequence of these, it has appeared that the 
ynethod of fluxions, in as far as it is purely algebraical, has no 
dependence at all on infinitely small quantities* If the meaning 
of the term Fmetion be rightly dcfmtid, it will be found that tl 
second term of the increment of a function is in reality its flu- 
xion, whether the iocr-inent of the root itself be greater small. 
When the increment of the function is generally and fully ex- 
pressed, the mtiltiplier of the fluxion of the toot in the first term 
of the increment, is the thing which it is important to ascertain 
in all the problems to which this Calculus can be applied ; and 
it is not a little singular, that it was not till a hundred years 
afler the invention of the Calculus, that this most important, 
nnd, as one would think, most elementary observation, was made 
coTirerning it. - The second fluxion is the increment of the first 
fluxion ; and in all this we have nothing td do with the magni- 
tude of the fluxion, or the increment of the root ; and the on- 
ly occasion wdien small or evanescent quantities come necessa- 
rily to be considered, is when the general theorems investigated 
in^ this method are to be appUea to geometrical or physical 
questions. It is then necessary to consider the inciemeuts of 
two different quantities as evanescent ; but as it is the id/f- 
viaie tyv limiting ratio of those increments which is then treat- 
ed of, the reasoning is strictly geometrical, and the problem 
is resolved by an investigation as rigorous as that which 
is used in the demonstrations of Euclid and Archimedes. 

This is the real state into v/hicb the Integral Calculus is now 
brought, by’ the researches and discoveries of Lagrange. The 
different views which were taken of tlie subject, from' Newton 
downwards, were all derived from the last mentioned principle 
more or less perfectly seen ; and it is very remarkale, that the idea 
of Newton himself approaches, in point of precision and accuracy, 
much ncaror to that of Lagrange than any of the intermediate 
writers, if Carnot alone be excepted. The Calclilusitself we con- 
edve to he still susceptible of infinite iniproveaicnt| both in its ge^. 
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neral methods, and in its particular applications ; bnf w’e aire 
fiersuadcd, that as to what regards the explanation of its princi- 
ples, and the demonstration of their truth, hardly any thing 
can ever be added to what has been done by the great geometer 
just named, in his incomparable work, Ixt Theorie ties I^onc* 
Hons Analyfiques, All this lias now been for several years be^ 
fore the scientific world, and is well known to the mathemati- 
dans all over Europe. It is not a little singular, therefore, that 
a treatise on Fluxions,, issuing from the verypoint which is ac*. 
counted in this country the csentre of inathemaLical learning, 
should make no more mention of this most important improve- 
ment, than if it were there entirely unknown. 

The imperfect and careless noanner (for as sutdi we must ne- 
cessarily consider it) in which the author has laid down the no* 
tion of a fluxion, and explained the principles of his method, 
could not fail to extend fta influence to every part of hU 
investigations : But it is particularly felt when be comes to 
treat of maxima and minima. The reasoning by which lie 
shows that the fluxion of a <}uantity is equal to nothing when 
that quantity is a maximum or amimmum^ is altogether unsatis- 
factory ; and very far from the accuracy which would easily liave 
been given to it, if, on the one hand, the idea of a fluxion had 
been accurately stated, and, on the other, the notion of a maxi- 
mum or a minimum dearly defined. The true definition of these 
terms is, that a function of a variable quantity is a maximim^ 
when, on increasing or diminishing the variable quantity or 
the root of the function, by any part however small, the value of 
the function itself is diminished ; and again, that a function of 
a variable quantity is a mmimum^ when, on increasing or di- 
minishing that quantity by any part, however sinal!, the value 
of the function is increased. From this it readily folio w^s, that 
in both c.ises the second term of the increment of the function, 
or that which involves the simple powers of x or y, must be en- 
tirely wanting. It is not sufficient to say, as our author has 
done, that the fluxion of the quantity must be equal to nothing, 
because, as, in every case, the fluxion of a variable quantity, or 
' of the root of a function, may be supposed less than any thing 
that can he assigned, that quantity may be said, in every case 
whatever, to be equal to nothing. That which really character- 
izes the stale of a maximum ora minimum^ is, that the function 
into which the simple power of x or y stands multiplied, is then 
equal to nothing. Our author, however, is not the only writer 
chargeable with this inaccuracy of thought and of language; many 
others have fallen into the same error ; and it is not a little cu- 
rious, that they who have thought and spoken, in this instance, 
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so Buie precision, have yet calculated with so good effect. 
vOn this subject we must farmer remark, that Taylor's theorem 
might have been applied to demonstrate the general principle of 
ihe method of maxima and minima in a manner both simple 
/Btid unescceptionable* In fact, it has bi^n so applied by Euler^ 
i»nd several of the best writers on the subject of the Differentias! 
Oalculus; and yet this theorem, so important in itself^ and so 
^easily investigated, is never once mentioned in dbe treatise now 
-before U€* 

We come next to the general rules of the Calculus, of those 
by,.which "fluxions and fluents are assigned. When a function 
of a variaWe quantity, or even of any number of variable ^quan- 
tities is given, it is seldom a matter of any difBcuity to deter- 
mine its fluxion. In general, when there are several variable 
^quantities in the function, the rule is, to regard each as var* - 
able in its turn, and all the rest as constant ; and ihe turn of 
’the fluxions thus found is the fluxion when tliey all vary toge- 
ther. This 'Very simple rule, which always reduces the compli- 
cated to the simpler cases, and which paves the way for some 
very useful .generalizations in the inverse method, is npt, as far 
as we can perceive, any where laid down in the work before us« 
Jt is however in this inverse method, or in the integration of 
'itluxloiiary expressions, that the principal difliculty of the Cal^ 
•cuius consists: It is here, according!^ tliat -the greatest im- 
f)rovements have been made : ^Dut it is here, also, that the 
|)resent treatise is the most defective, and the informatiouti 
it conveys the most limited and imperfect. The detail into 
which we are to enter will prove the truth of this assertion 
:mid we think it material that these defects should be pointed 
cut, because the eflect of such imperfect instruction is, to turn 
•aside the attention of the young student from the true sources of 
oound and extensive information, and, to render him contented 
wth what IS narrow and partial. A work in science can have 
but one fault greater than that of concealing the truth ; that of 
jcubstituting error in the room of it. With this last we do nt>t 
ta3t tlffe work before us .; hnl of the former, we muat accuse it 
loudly^ 

In the rules for finding fluents, we hardly meet with any one 
-of which the extent and the limitations are accurately pointed - 
:OUt. After the integration of Simple Powers, which is attend- 

with little di£5culty, the integration of what are called Ra- 
^icmal Fractions naturally follows, that is to say, of fractions 
vvhere the denominator is not a simple power, but a more com- 
ipl&oated function, though a rational one, of the variable quan- 

Now, in what isbere stated on this sut^ect, it is not ta* 
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ken notice of, that all such fractionst when the denomin^ors 
^can be resolved either into quadratic or simple divisors, can be 
r integrated : And as all quantities can be so resolved, at hast by 
japproximation, this method of integration is quite general, and 
vvitbout any exception whatsoever. This, very important tntth, 
which has been well known from a very early period in the his- 
tory of the Calculus, is not once hinted at in tne present treatise. 
Under the same branch of the subject, the use of impossible 
quantities comes first into view, and forms a very extensive and 
important field of discussion, about which, however, the reader 
must not here look for any information. 

This branch of the Calculus leads to a great number of carious 
investigations, and of particular cases where the general rule 
admits of extraordinary simplifications. To take notice of all these 
in an elementary treatise, would indeed have been impossible; but 
to have omitted them altogcdier is entirely without apology. We 
would take the liberty of recommending to any one who would 
obtain a perfect knowledge of this very important though very 
eleinentarv branch of the subject, the perusal of the second 
chapter of Euler’s incomparable work on the subject of the In- 
tegral Calculus, 

When our author proceeds to assign the fluents of those 
fluxignary quantities where the denominator is irrational, or af- 
fected by the radical sign, which is, of course, the next object, 
tlie defect of his method, and the limitation of his views, com- 
pared with, those that are now %"ery generally known, become still 
more apparent. Several examples are given, but no general rule 
is anywhere laid down. Now, it is well known that, whenever 
the radical sign on the denominator is that of the square root, 
and where the variable quantity under that sign does not exceed 
the second dimension, the fraction may be rendered rational, and 
reduced, of consequence, to the solution of the preceding problem* 

' Ko attention whatever is paid to this general truth ; though it ifi 
" certaiii that upon it depend a vast number of the most elegant so- 
lutions that have been given of many of the most important pro- 
blems, both of the pure and mixed mathematics. It is here, also, 
that the use of logarithms and of circular arches, for expressing 
fluents which cannot be otherwise assigned, should be introduced, 
as constituting the source of much of what is reckoned the most 
simple and beautiful parts of the higher geometry. Mr Deal- 
try has, indeed, assigned a considerable number of fluents, both 
by logarithms and circular arches ; yet it is always by particular 
methods, and never in such a manner as fairly to develop the 
principle on which the solutions proceed. To Jind btf 

is the title of one qf h|s sgbdivisionst But whw 
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tfie sn^^t is entered on, no explanation is gii^n of t!ie reasdii 
tvhy this method of finding fluents must be resorted to, or of 
the conditions that render it either necessary or practicable. No 
hint is given, that the more elementary methods before laid down 
fail in certain cases, and that it is in consequence of this fail-* 
tire^ that the expression of the fluent by a logarithm or a circu^ 
lar arch, becomes necessary. On the contrary, it must appear 
to a beginner, from the way in ivhich the subject is here treat- 
ed, that it is a matter of choice whether the integration is to 
be performed by the rules first given, or by any of the two 
just mentioned, fie would never suspect, from any thing here 
said, that the matter was completely fixed by the nature of the 
thing, and was one over which the analyst himself bad no 
power whatsoever. In this treatise, the master deals out know- 
ledge to his pupils with so sparing a hand, that what he gives 
is just sufficient to direct them in a few of the particular cases 
which be has himself selected, but would leave them altogether 
at a loss were they to undertake investigations of their own. 
The author seems afraid of dazzling the eyes of his scholars 
by the admission of too much light ; and he has accordingly 
furnished them with no criterion, by which they can determine, 
when a fluxion is given, whether, in order to determine the flu- 
ent, they mrist employ logaritlims, circular arches, or simple alge- 
braic quail lilies. 

Among the opiissiohs in this part of the work, one of the 
greatest, and least excusable, is the neglect of the Arithmetic 
of Sines and Cosines, or of what has been very properly deno» 
minated the Trigonometrical Analysis. The vast resources 
which this analysis opens, from geometrical problems of the 
most elementary kind, to the most profound investigations of 
the higher geometry ; the elegance, simplicity and conciseness, 
which it always carries along with it; all this, added to the 
elementary nature of its principles, and the great facility of its 
operations, recommend this branch of analysis as one of the 
grcate&t improvements in the mathematical sciences. Our au- 
thor cannot be ignorant of it; fjr it has beeh known on the Con- 
tinent since before the mid^e of the last century, and even in 
Hritain for almost thirty years. It is very unaccountable, that 
the elements of this calculus are not treated of in the work 
before us ; and that one who has made himself master of the 
whole of it, will find to his mortification, that he is not in the 
least prepared for understanding many of the most valuable in- 
vestigations of the modern mathematics. 

' In proportion as the difTerent objects and methods in the ma- 
thematical sciences have been more carefully examined, and 
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more fully developed, the general priociples and affiniucs which, 
with certain modifications, pervade the whole, have been diis- 
covered and accurately traced. Among the most striking of 
these analogies, and the most useful in the practice of investi- 
gation, is the affinity between the fluents found by logarithms, 
and by circular arches. The treatise before us, conducted in 
the way already mention^, was not likely to make this analogy 
apparent, and indeed has treated the subject in such a way as to 
conceal it almost entirely. 

The iategration of fluxional equations, is the problem which 
naturally comes next to be considered; and as it is a mUch 
more difficult branch of the Calculus, we cannot expect that 
it is to be better treated than the subjects that have gone be- 
fore. iThe defects in this part are accordingly far greater, and 
more conspicuous. 

The first of these, is an omission which surprized us con- 
siderably, though we were not prepared, by what had ^one be- 
fore, to expect much accuracy. When an equation, involving 
two variable quantities and their fluxions, is proposed, the first 
question that naturallj^ occurs to every analyst, is, whether or 
not the equation can be integrated directly, without any pre- 
.vious reduction. As this is the first question which must al- 
ways present itself on such occasions, nothing can be more de- 
sirable tlian to be in possession of a simple rule, and one easily 
applied, by which it may alvva3^s be answered with certainly. 
anch a rule is contained in the theorem, wdiich is cullod the 
Cnierion Iniegrahilily^ — a proposition easily deduced from 

the first principles of the fluxionary calculus, and leading to 
a process of the most easy application. In the treatise be- 
fore us, however, not the least hint is given of the existence 
of this rule; a thing quite unpardan^ble, when it is consider- 
ed that it has been known to inathecnaticians since the middle of 
last century. Euler, in his work on the Integral Calculus, 
has treated it very fully, and with the perspicuity which dis- 
tinguishes all the investigations of that great geometer ; and 
since his time, there is hardly any treatise on the subject 
which has appeared in France, Italy ot Germany, where the 
same rule has not been delivered. It is Indeed a matter of 
such obvious utility, so calculated to save time, and to avoid 
perplexity to the analyst, that the omission of it is as great a 
fault as can easily be committed in an elementary work. The 
experienced analyst may more easily dispense with 'Sucb a rule,, 
than he who is just entering on the study ; the former, hy the 
glance of his eye, or by the undefined power called /ac/, which 
experience, gives to the acute and attentive observer in every 
department of art or of science, will soon satisfy bimseif'as 
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thfe possibility of the operation proposed. The young and in^ 
experienced analyst, on the other hand, has no such resoum^ ^ 
and mufct therefore, in the criterion of integrability, feel a relief 
and consolation proportional to the eagerness and zeal with which 
he pursues the objects of science. When it is considered that ’ 
the same rule which points out the possibility of integrating the 
equation, furnishes, at the same lime, the means of performing 
the operation, it will readily be acknowledged, that nothing^ 
more perfect than this rule, is known in any part of the alge- 
braic analysis, and that nothing, ther^ore, is less pardonable ^ 
than the omission of it in a work that professes to explain the 
principles and elements of that analysis. 

The manner in which the rules fur the integration of fluxion- 
ary equations are actually laid down in this treatise, will serve 
to remove the wonder which tlie omission just mefntioned may. 
have excited. They are given with a vagueness and a want of 
precision,* that is but ill suited to the accuracy of mathematical 
instimction. They are nine in number, and are all proposed as< 
tentative methods, which it may be right to try when a fluxion- 
ary equation is proposed, though no mark or criterion is point- 
ed out, by which we may distinguish which Of the processes is 
most likely to succeed. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory, 
less suited to the precision of science, or more clearly indicat- 
ing the imperfection of knowledge: for the truth is,, and it is a 
truth pretty generally known, that when fluxionary equations are 
properly distributed into classes, the rules that apply to each 
class can be accurately distinguished, and those classc^s which 
do not admit of integration in the present state of our know- 
ledge, may be readily ascertained. The extensive class of Li- 
near Equations of the form y + Py a* = X or, where P and X 
are any functions whatever of the variable quantity jr, can be 
completely integrated in all cases whatsoever, and involves a 
vast number of the most important problems. The nteihod of 
performing these integrations is of the utmost consequence in: 
this part of the Calculus, and ought therefore to have been fully 
explained. No mention, however, of this class of equations, is 
made in the work before us ^ nor is the method which must ' 
be employed for the integration of such equations, so much aa 
once alluded to. 

I'he generalization of this class of equations leads to others 
still more extensive, involving fluxionary equations of all or- 
ders, and reducing them to a certain general form, towhicllL^ 
the same method of integration is always applicable. Thi? most 
important applications which have been made of the fluxioriary 
calculus to physiod questions, belong to this class, How it/ 
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comes to pass, tfacreforei that tto mention whatever is imide of 
them by ibis author;^ we do* not pretend U> conjecture j but 'W 
arc sure that nothing can justify the omission* i 

The only general remark applicable to a whole class of equa- - 
tions, which we meet with here, respects the ecjnations called' 
Homogeneous, in which it is said,, that the substitution df u or 
for y will be found of use. It is^ not observed, however, that thia- 
flubfititiition, in all cases whatever, will serve to separate the 
variable quantities ki such equations from^ one another, Bn& 
therefore reduce the integration to that of a simple formula, ia 
which only one variable quantity h involved. 

Throughout this part, and indeed through all the preceding^ 
a very indistinct notion is conveyed of the constant quantity,, 
which must be introduced into the floent of every fluxionary 
equation, in order to make the fluent general, and applicable to? 
all the problems from which the given fiuxionary equation can 
be derived. To consider the constant quantity merely as a cor- 
recHon of the fluent, is to take a very confined view of the sub- 
ject ; and^ though it be not accompanied with much inconveni- 
ence, when the equation contains only first fluxions, and where 
there is buf one constant quantity to be introduced, it is very apt 
to produce mistakes, where two or more successive integrations^ 
are required. Many of the early writers on Fluxions fell, ao 
cordingly, into such mistakes ; and even the great Inventor him- 
self is not always free from them. It is, however, not very sur- 
prizing that our author should have fallen into this mistake, as 
it pervades almost ail the Engli.sh treatises on tlie subject of 
Fluxions* They usually consider the constant quantity above re- 
ferred to, as a correction necessary to be employed, in order Xj> 
accommodate the general fluent to a pai'ticular case.. The paj^ 
ricular value of the constant quantity that suit^ a particular case^ 
may indeed be said to be a correction of the gtmcral fluent,, 
which, however, ought to be se taken as- to contain all these 
corrections, which is done by adding a quantity that has tiOr 
condUion annexed to it, but that of not flowing or changing 
when the variable (jjiantity elianges. Though there is therefwe* 
some apology for the view that Mr Deakry has taken, there catir 
be no doubt that it is incorrect and imperfect: and, considering 
how many treatises there are in wliieh the matter is rightly laidi 
down, this incorrectness might have, been easily avoided. 

After enumerating so many defects m this treatise, which w& 
have thought it necessary todo as a cautioD* against relying too 
much on the accuracy of a work, which, in reality, is so full of 
imperfections, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark several other:^ 
hivolved,. in part, io those liiat have bcen^ already mcntionecL 

^ - 
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H Tlie doctrine of Partial Fluj^iotia is not taken notSee of ; nor fe 
it possible, with stich scanty preparation upon the business -of 
integration, that it could have been introduced to any advan- 
tajre, Stilliess reason was there to expect, that the Caladus of 
' l^ariathiii was to find a place, where so many useful discover!^ 
"of a thore siniple kind had been e!!pcloded« 

We are now to consider the application of general rules to the 
Vfdution of particular problems, whether geometrical or physi- 
cizi ; and in this there is more room for praise than in the pre*v; 
ceding parts, though the grounds of censure are by no means 
entirely removed. ' 

I'be subject of maxima and minima^ is that from which the* 
lirsl illustrations are taken ; and on this we have already ob- 
served, tlmt the demonstrations are not so rigorous and satisfac- 
tory, as tlie present state of the mathematical sdences would, 
arem to require. I'iie method of drawing tangents folloiv-s 
Atill tending to exemplify the direct method of fluxions. After 
the rules for finding fluents have been laid down, the quadrature 
and ratification of curves are introduced ; ajso the cubatu»"e 
tmd complanation of solids. The author, next treating of me- 
chanical problems, considers the centre of gravity; of gyration, 
oscillation, &c.; and to illustrate all this, there is a verv good 
and judicious sekxjtion of examples* The centres of oscillation, 
ikc.f might however have been found in a more satisfactory 
manner, from the inlroduction of this general principle, that 
!)y establishing a connexion among bodies, you distribute the 
mmierdim round the centre of motion, in such a manner that 
the gain and loss of momenta are equal, or that the total mo- 
cf the connected and independent bodies is the same. 
,This is the principle which regulates the distriburion of motion 
through diflerent bodies, or through the parts of the same body, 
when they are connected together in a aystetii j and no lesson 
can be given more useful to the young mauiemaiician, than that 
which teaches the reduction of this mechanical principle to an ' 
analytical expression in given circumstances. 

In all that has been hith«?rto considered, first fluxions arc 
alone necessary; and, after a sliort discussion in the beginning " 
of the l^lh chapter, on second fluxions, and those, of the higher 
or^ips, our author proceeds to illustrate this part of the Calcu-^ ' 
Jus, by considering points of contra' reflexure in curves, the ra- 
dius of curvature, &c. The instructions, however, concerning 
auch fluxions, are v0ry short, and indeed quite inadequate to 
the Importance and difiSculty of the suliject, as tfa^ are contain- 
ed more than two pages. The method of investigating 

tJae H^ionary expression for the radius of curvature^ appears 

' ' ' ' S 
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very liable to aniffiadversion. It is ft sott mecbanical demon^ 
stration, depending or a property of the Parabola, namely, that 
the deflection from the tangent is in that curve equal to half the 
second fluxion' of the ordinate. This is generalized by a very 
concise process, which we think will only be acceptable to those 
who are in a hurry to pass from general principles to the parti- 
cular application of them. The problems which follow on re- 
sisting media ^ maybe considered as furnishing a very good ana- 
h'tical commentary on a great part of the second book of the 
Principia. The next problem of importance respects those cases 
of maxima and where certain conditions of a curve re- 

main inVarif^ble, while certain others are the greatest or the least 
possible. This differs from a problem in which maxima and iwf- 
nima were formerly treated of, because in those the function was‘ 
given of which the greatest or the least value was to be found* 
Here the function itself is the thing required* under the condi- 
tion that when certain analytical operations are performed on it, 
the result shall be a given quantity ; and that when certain other 
operations are performed on it, the result shall be a maximum 
or a minimum. This most curious and difficult problem, about 
which Euler, an author no ^ess remarkable for conciseness 
than perspicuity, has written an entire volume, and for tlie so- 
lution of which the new Calculm Variattoii was found neces- 
sary by Lagrange — this problem is despatched by our au- 
thor in less than eight pages $ for he seems lo have made it a rule 
that the conciseness of his discussion should be in the direct pro- 
portion of the difficulty of the subject. 

The last chapter extends to nearly 100 pages, and is occu- 
pied by a collection of miscellaneous problems, not of great diffi- 
culty, but very interesting in themselves, well calculated to il- 
lustrate (he rules that have been laid down, and resolved for the 
most part with a great deal of elegance and perspicuity. The 
execution of this part of the work will readily be allowed to de- 
serve considerable praise. 

On the whole, the defects of this book as an elementary trea- 
tise, do not consist in teaching any thing that is faivse, but in not 
teaching all that is true and important to be known. These defector 
at the same time are carefully concealed: And the booh, in one re- 
spect, is very skilfully composed ; it lays down ^ust as much of ge- 
neral principles and general methods as is sufficient for the solution 
of the particular pr<mlems that fallow^ and the student who reads 
the former, and proceeds afterwards to the latter, naturally ima- 

S ines that the system is complete, and that the roles he has made 
imself Toftsterof, are sufficient for the solution all the import- 
ant problems to which the Calculus can be applied. In this, hoMlw 
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ever, If be proceed further in his mAthemntical studies, he will 
find himself sadI}' disappointed ; and we are certainly guilty of 
no exaggeration when we affirm, that after being a perfect mas- 
ter of all that is contained in this treatise, he will not find him- 
iself prepared for reading the first six pages of the Mechanique 
Celeste, None of the new discoveries are so much as mention- 
ed in it ; we doubt if it contains any thing that was not known a " 
hundred years ago; and we are sure that it does not contain many i 
important things that were well known at that period. It is not/' 
only the discoveries of the foreign mathematicians which are omit- 
ted to be mentioned, but many of those of our own country, and 
even of Newton himsc^lf, are very superficially treated. Thus, 
the doctrine of Series, and the Integration of Fiuxionary Quanti- 
ties b}" Approximationf subjects which have been very fully and 
successfully treated by the English mathematicians, are very 
slightly mentioned, and certainly are not explained in such a 
manner, that in the use of them, the pupil can proceed a single 
step beyond the point to which be is conducted by the hand of 
his master. The truth of all these remarks will strike any one ' 
very forcibly, wlio shall compare this vtdume with any elemen- 
tary treatise of the same size, and on the same subject, that has 
appeared within the last fifty years in Franck, Germany or Italy. 
The success which the work has nevertheless had, the rapidity 
with which it has arrived at a second edition, and the support 
k seems to have met with in the University where the mathe- , 
matical science of this island is supposed to be most concentrat- 
ed, are abundant proofs, that, in the higher mathematics, we 
Lave not tA late made the same progress as the neighbouring 
nations. It is certainly a curious problem with respect to na- 
tional genius, whence it arises, that the country in Europe most 
generally acknowledged to abound in men of strong intellect 
and sound judgment, should, for the last 70 or fiO years, have 
been inferior to so many of its neighbours in the cultivation of 
the science which requires the greatest and fxiost steady exertions 
of the understanding ; and that this relaxation sboiikl immedi- 
ately follow the period when the greatest of all mathematical dis- 
coveries had been made in that same country. 7'his is a para- 
dox not ahogelfaer impossible to be explained, and to the con- 
sideration of w’hich, having no room at present for such a dia*» 
eussicn, we shall be glad hereafter to return. 
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AitT. V# Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland, Quutri^ie Partie* 
Astronomie. 2 vol. 4to. Paris, 1810. 

^ I Though the greater part of the different works to whidh the 
* travels of BAaoK de Humboldt have given rise have be«i 
already taken notice of in this Journal, yet one has been omit- 
ted which must be considered as the basis of a great deal that 
is contained in the rest, namely, the two volumes "of Geogra- 
phical and Astronomical Observations above announced. With- 
out including this, the analysis which we have offered of the 
other parts, may justly be regarded as incomplete, because of a 
reference to many things, of which the evidence and grounds of 
information are not clearly pointed out. Being, however, at 
present unable to enter into the detail which these two volumes 
so well deserve, we must satisfy ourselves with such a brief state- 
ment as may make some amends for an omission which we can- 
not pretend to justify. It will thence be evident, that to tb^: 
many other claims vvhich this illustrious traveller ha*? to the gra- 
titude of the scientific world, there must be added ihat of hav- 
ing contributed more than any single observer to the improve- 
ment of geographical knowledge^ and that, too, in parts of tiie 
earth among the most inaccessible and the least known. 

M- Humboldt, in setting out on his travels, took care to 
furnish himself with a set of excellent astronomical instruments* 
well adapted to the purposes of a traveller, and constructed by 
the best artists of Palis and London. These he applied in the 
course of his journeys in America to a variety of objects, the 
solution of which does no less credit to his judgment than the 
observations tliemselves do to bis industry and perseverance. 

The position of any point on the eartirs surface relatively 
to the whole globe, is determined by three things, its latitude^ 
its longitude, and its height above the level of the sea. When 
any one of these is unknown, the position is evidently not dc- 
tcrsiined ; and there must always be the whole of a certain line^ 
or a certain surface, in any part of which the point referred 
to may exist. The fixing, therefore, of all these three condi- 
tions, is necessary to constitute an accurate geographical de- 
termination, or such a one as may suit the purposes both of 
Physical and Geonietrical science. The number of positions 
thus determined in the work before us, amounts to two hundred 
and tliirty-fivk See Tableau dts Positions GeographiqueSf itm, /- 
de page 6eme a page ^ 

In the same volume, page 295, is found a table containing 
the heights of points in the Cordillera of the Andes, amounting 
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in all to four huudred and fifty. three^ Ttiis table contains jiot 
only the height*; of many of the moat elevated points^ m the 
greatest chain which u yet known to tr^Wrae the su rface of the 
earth, bat. also the levels of many of the^i^eat plains encompass- 
ed by them 5 of the remat kable passes by which the ridges are 
crossed ; of the sources of the rivers, and many of the most re- 
markable points in their €our:?es ; of the limit also of cverlasl- 
ing snow; of the growth of certain plants; of the levels at 
which certain diseases begin or cease ; — and to all these are add- 
ed, observations on the mineralogy, climate, sail, &c. All this 
is reduced into a table occupying not more than 40 pages. 
We douV)t if an equal quantity of geographical and physical 
knowlcilge was cver-before brought, within so small a compass ; 
and are ronfident, at any rate, that no such mass of informa- 
tion was ever accumulated by the personal observation of a single 
individual. 

The first volume also contains a curious memoir on the as- 
^onomical refractions of the torrid zone, corresponding to ele- 
vations above the horizon t/f less than ten degrees— Vol. I. p. 110. 
It is at these small elevations, as is well known, that the prin- 
cipal irregularities in refraeCian occur, and where, from the ob- 
servations of Bougucr, it was supposed that the refractions of , 
the temperate and torrid zones did not follow the same Jaw. 
M. Humboi.dt has shown, that his observations, and those 
which Dr Maskklyne made at Bnrbadocs, which last had not 
before been calculated, agree perfectly with one another ; and 
also serve to prove, that the supposed difference of the two zones 
does not exist, but that the refracting power of the atmosphere 
is the same in both, if the difference of temperature be taken 
into account. Tl>is is a simplification of great value. 

For the determination of longitudes, the same author, has used 
a method that had been almost entirely neglected, founded on 
observing the declination of the mpoo. This method be found 
very useful; and has shown it to be a resourse which^ on many 
occasions, may be resorted to with great advantage. 

The measurement of heights by the barometer, when com- 
bined with angles of elevation, depression, and azimuth, affoi'da 
the means of making a trigbuometrical survey of a cauntryt 
and of determining both the bearings and the horizontal dis- 
tances of the different points on its surface. The lines, which 
iserve in this case as fak^s of the diJJerent triangles, are verti- 
cal instead of horizontal ; and, though smaller than the hori- 
zontal ba^s might be made, yet if there are a great number of 
their, combination mw lead to . results which possess 
Very considei^ble accuracy. This is called, Huaiuoldt, 

the Hy^omeU^ method, and was us^ foy dei^rmining the pof 
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sitk>n of Vera Cr42z, reiatively io the city of Mexico, as well as 
"of several other places. 

The principal geographical determinations, however, result 
from the reunion or combination of all these difR rent methods* 
Having ascertained a certain number of longitudes of places 
^here he had resided a considerable time, (Giimana, Santa Fe 
de Bogota, Quito, Lima), by the satellites of Jupiter, Lunar 
distances, eclipses of the Sun, and the passage of Mercury o- 
ver the disc of that luminary, which last he had the good for- 
tune to observe from the beginning to tLe end of it, a: Lima, 
in November J802, he afterwards ajsed the chronometer, to 
connect a vast number of other points with those which were 
thus determined, and which sewed as a basis to the wtv'lo sur- 
vey, Vol. IL p. 421. The observaliotis tl:us made, were all 
calculated upt)n the spot; and the first resuits were published, 
partly in the Connoissance des Tein«, and partly in the Astro- 
nomical Jauri:al.of the Baron de Zacii ; but, in order that the 
public might have the full advantage of them, and that they 
might be the more easily made subservient to the construction 
of his maps, he engaged Mb Oltmans, a young geometer of 
Berlin, to revise the whole of his journals, and to miike ail the 
calculations anew, employing the Lunar Tables of Bukg, and 
correcting them at the same time by the passages of the moon 
over the meridian, as observed bt Oreenwich. Mil Oltmans 
calculated, in this manner, seven hundred positions, which the 
Institute of France has recognized as tlie greareat mass of ma- 
leriak for astronomical geography whicli at present exi^t^, a- 
warding, at the same lime, to Mji Ol'J'HANS, in consequence 
of his work, the prize for Astronomy in 1809. 

In order that men of science may l>e enabled to judge of the 
accuracy of the whole, the observations themselves are ail pub- 
lished, even to the suiallest angle that was measured. To be 
assured of his own accuracy, M. Humboeut, ou lus return to 
Europe, 'determined the latitude of Paris with the same iustru-^. 
incnts which he had used in hit* travels ; and found that, ii^a 
series of ten observations, the error only twice amounted to 
three seconds, Vol. L Introduction, p. xiL He has also com- 
pared his obacrvatioBS with those made by the Spanish astro- 
nomers about the same lime, and not published till six years 
afterw^ards. One may see the singular agreement wdiich pre- 
vails among them, by looking into the Introduction, Vol, I. 

p. XXXV. 

He has altered the longitude of Quito, by nearly one de- 
gree j and, what is very remarkable, and the best veiification , 
of his results, is, that the observations of the Acadetukians who 
measured the arch of ihp meridian in Perui when they are cal- 
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culi^ted accorcling to the New Astrooomic^^fiblefiiy give the Ion** 
gitudeof Quito precisely the same with his, VoL p* 353, 
boxne great errors in the longitude of iMtexico have also bem 
corrected* The agreement of his own observations with one 
another, deserves to be remarked. 

Longitude of Mexico, by the Chronometer 6^ 4^5' 42^' 

by eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter 6 45' SO" 

by distances of the Moon from the 

Sun ' - - - - 6 45' 50" 

by the Hypsometrical method be- 
fore explained - - 6 46' S7" 

f-^lhe mean of all which, 6^ 45' 40", is but ten seconds distant 
from the extremes, Vol. 11. p. 495. 

Even this short and imperfect statement, will fairly justify ' 
the remark with which w’e set out, that no traveller by land 
cvi T produced, in the same time, such a number of astronomi- 
cal and geographical determinations. — Their accuracy^ at the 
same time, is proved beyond a possibility of doubt, both by 
their consistency among themselves, and their agreement with 
the observations of other' astronomers. Their author, indeed, 
has been extremely careful to put it in the power of every one 
to examine his observations, and detect their inconsistency, by 
the very ample detail of all the particulars into whidi he has 
entered. 'Ihat one individual, in such difficult situations as 
lie was often placed, and having so many difficulties both mo- 
ral and pliysical to contend wdlh, should have produced such a 
body of scientific residts, is, we believe, quite unexamplc<l ; and 
it is to point out the means of judging of their accuracy, that 
we have ventured on this brief anaUsis. If we have not lcji.ure 
to CO justice ourselves to the astroncmical labours of tliis illus- 
triM'Us traveller, vve have at least endeavoured to point cut to Oj 
thers the means of doing so. 


•• 

AitT. VI. TAe Law of Lib:i^ in which is contained a General 
Jlistorij of' this Law in the Ancient CodeSy ami of its InJtra^^ 
ihtclioH and. siu:ccssixn: AUiratimts in the Law England : 
Compre/midhig a IJigest of all the leading Cases upon Libels^ 
fro?H the earliest to the present Time. By Thomas Ludlow 
Holt, Esq. of the Mid^iJe Temple, Barrister-at-Law., Second 
Edition, witli considerable Additions* London, 1 8 16. pp. 302, 

T he great subject whtch we are now about to disco ssi pre- 
sents so difficulties to the view, that we frankly ac- 
Jcnowledge/tlie boldness of tl|e task we have undertaken, Th? 
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works of former writers afford but slender assistance, consisting 
f^nerally of vague declamation or sweeping theory, in which 
the gram olgect of practical utility has been lost si^t of. The 
tabonrs of legislators have been still more defective, varying on* 
ly between the opposite and almost equally pernicious extremea 
of strict prohibition and unrestrained license ; nor has any at- 
tempt been made, as far as we know, even in the codes fashion- 
ed by speculative men for new communities, to reconcile the 
two great oligects of protecting free discussion, and checking at- 
tacks upon character. B ut the chief obstacle to the succes ^ ful con- 
duct of the inquiry, arises out of the important modifications 
which the letter of the law, touching the press, has always re- 
ceived in practice, partly from the influence of other laws, but 
chiefly from the habits and feelings of the community ; — inso- 
much, that there is hardly any one subject to which a lawgiver 
can turn his mind, where he will find himself so frequently 
atopir by the necessity of referring to practice for the correction 
of deductions, apparently the most simple from admitted prin- 
ciples: And he will even find instances, where, contrary to eve- 
ry preconceived notion, beneficial effects prove not inconsistent 
with an order of things apparently the most vicious, and found- 
ed in a plain departure from the most acknowledged principles 
of practice. Add to these things, the inauspicious influence of 
party feelings, upon a question which is wont to excite their ut- 
most violence, and to place the passions of the multitude, find 
the prejudices of tiie ignorant, and the interests of the power- 
ful in the most acrimonious conflict. To attempt the calm and 
dispassionate investigation of a question beset with so many dit- 
ficulties, would be extremely unwise, w'ere its paramount im- 
portance not a sufficient inducement to overlook every obstacle. 

We shall, however, be told, that the press is in no dan- 
ger, at least in England; that the discussion is unnecessary; 
that whatever delects may appear to exist in the system of our 
laws with regard to it, there are none in practice sufficient to re- 
quire any material change; and that, at all events, there is nothing 
^lrgent in the question, so as to require its being pressed upon oiir 
•' attention peculiarly at the present moment. We purpose to begin 
by showing how extremely ill founded the two former observations 
are ; a«id with regard to the others, our whole inquiries will have 
a strict reference to practical evils | and we only desire the at- 
tention of the public" to them, and its favour to their results, in so 
far as they proceed upon plain matters of fact, of daily and iami- 
liar occurrence* With respect to the time, we certainly choose 
it purposely ; for, not only will the attrition of Parliament be 
turned towards this subject in its jne?ct session, in consequeace 
of the hill lately introduced, bqt ijt is at this laomcni the topic 
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to wliicli the? regards of legislators and politicians in every part 
of Eij^rope are most eagerly and anxiously directed. The sla- 
very which is almost every where souj^ht to he reWablished^. by 
the admirers of the dark, ages, rests its sole hope upon the de- 
stracdmi of the press ; while the only chance of placing the ge«* 
noral tranquillity upon a sure basis^ is sought by enlightened 
men all over the world, in a judicious extension of its freedom. 
T'he problem, then, which they are seeking to solve, is the one 
which we are about to investigate, namely, to find the quantity 
of liberty, and the species of re^^traint, which will secure to the 
press the greatest amount of free discussion, consistent with the 
tranquillity of the community, and the safety of private cha- 
racter. Besides, the very circumstance of there being so few 
state trials connected with the subject for the last, two or three 
years, eyen if it proved that no attacks were now likely to be 
made upon the press, would form an additional inducement tq 
undertake the inquiry at the present time ; for all great ques- 
tions of jurisprudence, and especially of constitutional law, ai e 
most advantageously examined at a distance from the actual 
commission of the offences, or the exercise or the abuse of the 
powers to which they relate. We shall begin by stating precise- 
ly the most material provisions of the law of England, as now 
carried into practice, upon the subject of Uisr/usmonf — under 
which term may be comprehended every thing tlaai can give rise 
in its abuse to any of the offences known by the name of Libel— 
that is, written defamation, whether against the State or against 
individuals ; or of sediiicnis words, and slandei — ^that is, spoken 
defamation against the State and against individuals. 

The offence of IJdd is as well known as any other in the Jaw^ 
and those persons either show much ignorance, , or are guilty of 
extreme bad faith, who would mislead the multitude into a be- 
lief that the vyord is a novelty, without any known legal mean- 
ing, because it signifies, originally and in its etymology, a little 
book. It means, indeed, no such thing, and never did; for it 
comes not fromJLibtllns^ but from Ldbeilus Jamosus^ that is, a defa?r 
j^natorj^ writing ; and from hence has been derived libel, by one 
of those ellipses so frequent in all technical language. It would 
be just as rtasonable to say, that robbery was ru) crime, or ^ 
modern invention, because it meant originally a ‘ taking ; ' or 
that there was no such thing as tyranny, because tyrant once 
meant king. Whether the offence in question be well defined 
in the law is another matter, and of which we are soon to 
apeak: We only contend at present, that they who refer to its ety- 
mon, give no sort of proof that the offence is unknown to the 
law of England. 

' According to that law, the offence consists in piiHjsliing q 
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written^ or printed, or pamM oomposition, tending to t}is 1 tirl> 
the.po^blkk peace^ by vilifying the Government^ or otberwnie el&r 
citing the anbjirct to revolt^ which may be termed a publick fi* 
bef; or by traducing private character, which is commonly 
termed a private libel ;-^bat both oScnces are of the same na« 
lure in thre eye of law, and are panishable upon the same 
grounds-^amely, their tendency to a breadb of the peaces— 
iSuch, at least, is the strict theory of the law 5 though we sihaH in 
the sequel find, that this principle is, like many others, upheld^ 
and cited as indexible, when it is of any use in the argument 
against improving our jurisprudence, while it is in practice con- 
fitantly departed from $ as, indeed, the maintenance of it would 
produce the most absurd consequences. 

Libel, of w’hatever kind, then, is punishable as a misdemeanour, 
by fine and imprisonment. It used to be punisbabJealso witli the 
pillory, until Mr Taylor’s bill most wisely and hapf)i)y abolish-^ 
cd that punishment, except in the case of perjury ; and in- 
stances are not wanting, of the courts showing such judgment 
in the infliction of it, that the criminal, instead of enduring 
obloquy or derision, stood (riumpbaut amidst the uniix-rsai plau- 
dits of the multitude- *Still the amount of fine or imprisonment 
is wholly in |;he discretion of the court. Before the Revolu- 
tion, there were instances of ten yejirs* imprisoinnent. During 
the last half century, publick libellers have been i^cntcsiced to one 
year, eighteen months, and twoyears^ confinement, in such pri- 
sons as the court thought proper to appoint ; for the Jaw al- 
lows the Judges to transport him from Northumberland to Corn- 
wall. 

.The libeller may be put upon his trial, either by information 
€3: which the Crown Lawyers have a right to fi/e of their^ 

own mere motion ; and upon filing which, they may imprison or 
hold to bail, (by virtue of a recent statute — 4^. Geo. ill . — one of 
those innomtions which the lovers of ancient institutions never ob- 
ject to)-^or by criminal information obtained upon an applica- 
tion to the court and after hearing both sides — or by indictment in 
the ordinary way. In modern practice, public libels are almost 
always proceeded against by the first mode; libels against nn^n 
acting in a public capacity, or tending to produce a duel, by 
the second mode ; and libels against private individuals by tlie 
third mode. When an c.r lifficio information is filed, no oath is 
required ; the Crown ofiicer merely informs the Court, thutt the 
deiendant has published a certain libel ; and this puts him upon 
his trial, which be has, however, no means of forcing on ; tiie 
Crown Officer, may hong the prosecution over his head for 
years j and haying done so, be may at any moment bring it 
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trial. Whether the defendant is convictedt or acquitted, dr never 
tried "at all, be has to pay the costs himself; itbein^ cme of 
the maxims most revered *tn^ our feiv, that the Croum neither 
receives nor pays costs, — a maxim, loo, which we shall p^res^it* 
ly find deviated from m some instances, and strained in others 
^ydtid all resemblance to its original signification. Moreover, 
in all trials of this description, the Crown has another privi- 
lege, by no means unimporlant, that of being always heard a 
second time in reply to whatever may be urged for the de- 
feiidaiit. 

In whichever of these three ways the proceedings are com- 
menced, two points must he made apparent to the Jury before 
ihe defendant can be lawfully convictetl, — the act of publishing the 
Hbcl, — and the malice of that act. The lirst is matter of evi- 
dence; the second is frecjuently shown by the nature of the 
writii g merely ; bnt it is often also proved by certain facts con- 
nected with the writing. In every case, however, it is con* 
sidcred ns a matter of fact also, and within the peculiar pro- 
vince of the 3ury — the Judge having only the right to give his 
opinion upon this, as he may upon every other question of fact. 
lormeWy, the Jaw . was otherwise; and' it was held by all the 
Judges, that the f^nhiication being proved, the malice was to be 
gathered from the truer and tendency of the writing, not by 
the Jury, but by th.-* Judge; in other words, that, in this ofience 
alone, the motive — the vtalus antmus—xhe giati of the defend- 
ant, is a question of law, and not of fact; and that if he is 
charged wiih publishing a libel, the prosecutor has only to prove 
that be ))ul)lis>hed something, whether libellous or not. At 
length, this was declared by the Legislature not to be the law, f 
or rather the law was altered, and rendered consistent with coin- 
lucin sense in this important particular. 

lli llicn, the publication is proved, the only question for the 
Jury, h the guilt or innocence of tiie act; that is, the guilt or 
• ihc purity of the motives which led to it. But haw clear so- 
ever this may be, the law takes a very extraordinary mode of 
t?iiabling the Jury to conduct the inquiry. Jt allows no question 
whatever to be made of the truth or falsehood t)f the matters 
contained iri the writing alleged to be libellous. If the defend- 
ant has pijblished, that a gross abuse exists in the management 
3of pubhe atSiirs ; that a unni'tcr has been guilty of corniptian 
in his office — or that a pnvatc individual has committed a par- 
ticufar crime, the law sa^s, that the Jury must pronounce upon 
ihe malice or the purity of his assertions, without being iufar4|» 
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ed whether Ib^ are wholly true, or utterly false ; and no proof 
is alKowed to be adduced in elucidation of this point. In so«ie«* 
w^bat of the spirit, if the publication Wfiws made by the ser- 
vant generally employed in managing the defendant's business* 
he is not suftered to prove bis entire ignorance of the act^ but 
is held responsible for tlic crinnnal conduct of the agent, though 
he never authorized the proceeding ; nay, though he was be- 
yond seas when the w*riting wits> composed, and never heard of 
its contents until the day of his accusation. The general agen- 
cy of the servant is not taken as evidence of his having a spe- 
cial authority in the paKicqlar casei though this would be go- 
ing a step further ihan the legal presumption docs in any other 
crime i but it is taken as a presumption, not to be rebutted by 
any contrary evidence; it is conclusive in itself against the de- 
fendant, and fixes hiefj criminally w'ith the act of the servant. 

When the defendant is convicted, the court considers of his 
punishment ; and there is i^ome doubt how far, in tliis stage of 
the proceedings, the parties have a right to in(ro<lucc the ques- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of the libellous compo^iition. 
That the question cannot now be regularly gone into by the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and other judicial m^ians of inquiry, is 
certain ; but it is also doubted, whether the aflid..vits in aggra- 
vation and in mitigation of punishment, can properly assert or 
deny the truth of the libellous matter. There arc conflicting 
dicta upon the point, and even decisions ; for, in the case of 
the King Draper^ it was permitted ; in that of the King v. 
JPinnerty^ it was forbidden. Perhaps the real intention of the 
law 13, that the matter may be submitted to the court, upon the 
oaths of the parties, but not made the subject of a regular in- 
vestigation. Thus much is evident, that to exclude altogether 
the consideration of the trutli in this stage of the proceedings, 
would be the grossest injustice that can be conceived-^wbiJo, to 
allow a complete examination of it, would be inconsistent with 
the principle of excluding it in the former stages of the trial. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of libel, or written defamation. 
The criminal law of England allows^no prosecution for spoken 
‘ slander, unless it he seditious; and then the same rules apply to 
: it as to libel. We are now to consider the civil remedy which 
the law, gives for injury to private character; and this is the same 
in all ca<>es, whether the injury be by words or by writing. The 
party whose character is defamed, tnay bring his action, and 
the defeiidant ihay answer it by allo^in^ that what he spoke or 
wrote was true. This plea of justificaiKm throws the proof ot 
the truth upon the defendant, and precludes all other consider- 
ations whatsoever ; so that thepiaintifi' can recover no damages 
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hotv'Cfver severcf the injury he has stikained, 0XhI hotvever inex- 
cusable the defamation may have been, if the defendant can on- 
ly show that what he uttered was true. There is no longer any 
question of libel or slander ^ nor any question whether the de- 
fendant had a right to publish the truths he has spied out, or 
betrayed, and procLdmed to the world. Provided they be truths, 
the law" (Kiys he had a right to publish them — at least the plain- 
tiff has no »*ight to cornpeusation. If thc^y were written, he might 
indeed indict and Vning the lil>eller to punishment; if they were 
spoken, he rarmot punish him at all ; and in neither case can 
be recover damages. We must add, however, that by slander 
or spoken defamation, the law all understands not any 

charge ruinous to a man’s geod .name ; but .only a charge which 
imiMites to him «oinc indictable alienee. If by words spoken, 
his reputatiosn be inji^red, how gravel)^ soever, without the im- 
putatL.>n <»f a crime technically ilive subject of iiidictinent, the 
traUiacer can neither be puni?»hed, nor made to pay damages, be 
tfe; slander as fal^e as possible, by any proceeding known in the 
English law; — and tiik is the second ^reat distinction;, taken in 
that system, between written ant! spoken calu nny. The former 
is punishable — the laiter not; the former is both punishable andi 
actionable, rf it tends in any*wayio injure character ; the latter, 
be its tendency ever so fatal to character, is neither punishable 
nor actitmablc, unless it imputes such a breach of municipal law 
as is cogiiiiftablc by ihc penal code of tliat law. 

We have now gone through the only material parts of English 
jarisprudenco rcKficrting the subject of the present ^inquirj^ One 
charge which has been urged against the sjstem, we are inclined 
to dismiss at once, as founded in an extremely superficial view of 
the matter. It has been suited as a .great defect, that there is 
no Jaw defining a .libel ; or expoundmg what shall be considered 
libellous. In no code, cither formed by successive acts of le- 
gislation, or comp<»scd at once by speculative lawgivers, was 
ever such a definition attempted. The attempt wou lei in tru^h 
be vain. The nature of the thing precludes all minute defi- 
nition ; and a general de«cripti^n is useless for the end in 
view. They who have called for such a law, have been misled 
by the analogy of the law defining treasons; * but there tho 
^jrcat obj(?ct was to exclude a variety of fancied crimes \Vhich 
me arbitrary caprice of sui cessive kings had raised to the degree 
<if treasons ; And certainly the law iu question was much more 
f^nccessful in its exclusion than in its positive definition j for it 
has ]efe;;GUfe ch^s of treasons most obscurely defied, and has 
given a description of the principal class, that the 

#25. Ed. III. 
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intenl: ^ stat^, ^nd the act who% omitted. * It H^is» no 

doa^ heen; a; yerv common pi^acUce to proceed against writ- 
ings as Bhelk>us^ which were not soj h»t how could any limita- 
be deyis^ which should prevent such proceedings in fu- 
ture? "There are not two or three marhed kinds ol libel ex- 
ceeding all the others in frequency and importance, which could 
be singled out and made exclusively the olyects of penal sanction, 
as was done in the case of treasons ; besides that such a law 
supposes the question of libellous or not, to be once more taken 
from the Jury and transferred to the Judges; a most dangerous 
change, unless the descriptions were so plain that no doubt 
could ever arise in the application to particular cases* The call 
, for a Libel Law, after the manner of the Treason Law, is therefore 
unworthy of attention- Means may be found of .limiting the 
sense of the word in practice as effect ualJy as is desireable, and 
preventing the prosecution of • anj/ iking that at any lime dis^ 
plexises any hody^ ^ as the modern practice has been alleged to 
have described the offence. 'If such a remedy can be devised, 
it is obviously of no importance in what branch of the pen^ 
code it is placed. The danger arising from the working of the 
engine, may be as effectually prevented by providing checks to 
the action of its p«ns, as by altering tlicir construction ; and it 
may happen that the alteration would be either detrimental or 
impossible, while the check may be safely and easily applied. 

Prom the view already given of the Libel Law of England, 
several deductions may l>e drawn j and to these we now the 
reader’s best attention, as they involve tlie fundamental pointst 
of the argument for a change of that law. We shall begin with 
llmt which is by far the most important, the exclusion of evi- 
dence as to the truth of the libellous matter, in all prosecutions 
fur this offence. * 

St is manifest, that a statement, either against the Govern- 
ment, or. an individual, maybe libellous; or, to use a phrase 
which no one can object to, may be criminal, although founded 
in truth. Undoubted facts may be involved in furiotis or in- 
Sam matory invective. Some cases may be conceived (though 
they are exceedingly rar6) in which a simple statement of facts 
respecting the goveroraent would be an offence against the pub- 
lie tranquillity ; but innumerable cases may be put, in which 
the publication of the truth, without any comment, would be an 
ofl^nce against private individuals. Things disclosed in conff- 

* Thus«; it is in truth no treason by the statue to murder the king, 
H^ut oAly ii:0» c^pass his death and accordingly the wenjj’ 

indicted for tliis compassing— the murder itself being laid as the, 
overt act 
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dence, dr discovered by corruption, and things conce^c^ from 

motiveif df prudence or humanity, may be malicioilsily pr^ul- 
gated* to the infinite injury or utter ruin of innocent persons# 
It is not therefore to be maintained, that th<? law would be > 
erroneous, if it merely enacted that truth might be a libd ; and ' 
only refused to all men the unbounded license of publishing 
whatever is true. But it goes a great deal farther ; it says, 
that the truth of the statement shall be no justification in itself^ 
but that the truth or falsehood is in all cases wholly immaterial to 
the question of malicious or innocent intention j that it shall be 
entirely excluded from the consideration of the Jury, who must ^ 
proceed to pronounce upon the motives of the publisher, and, 
generally, upon the guilt or purity of the act of publication, 
without once inquiring whether the thing published be strictly 
true or utterly false. Now, instead of the truth of the statement 
being in every instance foreign to the question of guilt, which 
the law presumes it to be, the cases are extremely few, if indeed . 
there be any at all, in which the question of guilty or not guilty 
is not materially connected with the question of true or false, al- 
ways supposing the composition to bear reference to a matter of 
fact* T’hus it is. impossible to put a case in which the falsehood 
of a statement, injurious in its nature, whether to Government 
or individuals, would not at once be decisive of a malicious in- 
tent. If so, the Juiy, when called upon to pronounce upon a 
publication, without any evidence either of its truth or fal$e-» 
hood, are placed in a very extraordinary predicament. One 
means of investigation, which mzg/it be decisive, is withdrawn 
from them ; that which might be a criterion, and preclude all 
further inquiry, they must not resort to ; they must not use an 
instrument which at least might show them the way. 

But it is said, that though this instrumenlt by pointing in 
one direction, would end all doubt, yet, if it does not so point, 
it decides nothing; that the question, ^ true or false, ^ answer- 
ed one way, might be decisive, but, answered the other way, 
w’ould leave the inquiry where it began. For the present 
we will admit this ; and still we contend, that it is no reason 
against examining the question, true or false;’ because, by, 
examining that question, even if the result is not decisive, 
the Jury at least assures itself, that one decisive proof of 
guilt is wanting; while there is always a possibility (which 
nothing but the actual inquiry can destroy) that the result of 
the examination may be decisive* And it is unquestionable, 
that all human investigations are carried on by the use of such 
this; methods which are seldom so complete, aa 
in cvery^nstance to give a certain and immediatj& result, bu^ 
more frequently afford the chance of an immediate result : that 
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h to say,, giv^ the result, if it lies in one direction, and if not, 
leave ns to pursue the inquiry by other means— only that the trial 
has shown us in what quarter we are no/ to seek it. AU inves-^ 
tigations of a scientific nature, without exception, are conducted 
in this maimer*— from the common rules of arithmetic, up to the 
most abstruse problems of modern analysis. Thus, if we wiah 
to know what proportion two quantities bear to each other, or 
to what class a figure belongs,^ we often consider what would be 
the consequence, if the quantities be equal, or if the figure be- 
long to a particular species : If we find that this consequence 
holds true in the case before us, the question is solved ; if not, 
we must try some other proportion, or some other species- So 
when a chemist would ascertain the nature of a substance, he 
uses a test, which, if a certain matter be present, will show it} 
but if that matter is not present, the test cannot tell him what 
really is there. Yet he would hold any one very cheap who 
should say the lest was useless, and that he wasted his time in ap-* 
plying it ; because, in the possible event of the matter not being 
present, he cannot from that test learn what is present. .It ifs^ 
exactly in this manner that the question of ‘ true and false' may 
be termed a test of libel ; if the answer is ‘ false,’ the test ha^ 
proved decisive, and shown that libel exists in the composition ; 
if the answer is * true, ’ there still may b? libel, but must 
find it by other means. The test would certainly be more com- 
plete, if either result, either answer, were conclusive; if* false’ 
showxd that there was libel, and * true' that there was none; 
but its not being perfect, is rto reason for rejecting it altogether. 

Again, according to the principle of the law, that the truth is 
wholly immaterial, the prosecutor ought, in every instance, to 
begin by admitting it. If he were bound to do so, there would 
be more consistei^ in the doctrine. When a party demurs in 
law, he admits the fact; he says, ‘ be it so, the statement is 
true, but the inference is denied ; ' and this throws the argu- 
ment upon the legitimaslcy of the inference. If the truth is id*- 
ways immaterial, as we are told, why is not the prosecutor 
obliged, in every case, to say, * the truth of this statement is un- 
deniable, but it was criminal to publish it. ' This would leave 
the inquiry to be prosecuted by other criteria. But, as the 
law now stands, the prosecutor either says the statement is false, 
or he says nothing about the matter; and, in either case, even 
whcii he asserts it to be false, the jury must go blindly to the in- 

O , without any informationi|bether it be true or false in reality* 
ain terms, the prosecutor takes his chance of their believing 
it to be false, without any proof; and is content 'to aUegellB: falser 
hood, and ilot prove it, or even to abstain from the Insertion, 
, , r- I, ■ ■ ' 4 . 
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provii^ he may neither admit its truth, nor give the accused 
aa opportunity of proving it j well knowing, that, if proved, it 
must needs make some impressicui upon the minds dT those who 
are inquiring into the guilt or innocence of the publicatioii. 

We are willing to rest the argument here ; but it is by no; 
means necessary. On the contrary, it is fit that we now a$k 
whether the cases are not numerous in which the truth of the 
Btatement goes very for to prove its innocence ? Whether they 
are not in sufficient number and importance to make the exclu- 
sion of that consideration highly unjust, even upon the suppo- 
s-ition that there may be many cases where the truth is no evi- 
dence at all of innocence ? ’There can hardly be imagined on» 
case, however, in which the proof of the facts being strictly 
irue, would not operate in a certain degree favourably to the 
imiocence of^lhe piihlicatiou. Its effect might often be small^ 
but hardly ever would it be wholly insignificant. At least the 
cases are so very rare, that nothing can equal the absurdity of 
laying down a general and inflexible rule, upon the view of 
these cases alone. There might be some sense and consistency 
in saying, that, generally speaking, the inquiry should be gone 
into; but that,, as it maj happen to be immaterial in a few in- 
stances, in those it siiould be shut out. But the law says no 
such thing. It excludes the inquiry in every case, because, in one 
or two that may be put, it woufd be nugatory. And what is gain- 
ed to the few by tfiis injustice done to the many ^ Absolutely 
nothing. The utmost that can be said is, that a little time or 
trouble is possibly saved. It would be a better reason for doing 
injustice in riinety-niiie cases, that you thereby avoided doing 
it in the hundredth case. No man indeed ever thought of pro- 
ceeding upon such a principle: But the law in question does a 
much more rank injustice ; it does injustice bl ninety-nine cas- 
es, to save a little time or trouble in the hundredth. The very 
worst that can be said of the inquiry into the truth or falsehood 
of the statement prosecuted, is, that it may sometimes be whol- 
ly superfluous. Bet us how'ever ask, whether there is, in the 
law, any other instance of strictness in excluding evidence at 
all similar to the case before us r The principle upon which 
the question * true or false ' is excluded, is this ; that no evi- 
doiKe must he admitted which is not conclusive ; and we will 
iirenture to asstTt, that any thing more unlike the principles of 
judicial inquiry ^n all other cq-ses, could not well be imagined. 
lEverj* case of circumstantial evidence, for example, is of neces- ' 
ait up of parts, each of w'hich, taken singly, would be; 

or nearly so. Each piece of evidimee, therefore^ 
U of a nature that it msty be quite and yet\ 
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the person whom it is adduced may be not f7f)ii^ 

yet tbaty if uie e^dence pottiled the other way, be muiffr 
nocent. Tjbiia, it is shown that he wiia near the spot at the 
time the o^feiKJe wat coiximilted. If the evidence was, that he 
bad been far from the spot, the question would be decided in 
bis favour ; but it does not follow that be is pruilty, because he 
was near the spot t Yet as this is a circumstance pointing in the 
direction of guilt, it is most properly allowed to be proved on 
the one side, and disproved on tlie other. Si> in civil cases. 
t low many little circum^ances ai'e allowed to be inquired into in 
questions of pedigree, each of whidi may be provc?il with hard- 
ly any material advancement of the case, and dis}3roved with- 
out the very slightest detriment to it i— conversations in the 
family — old notes in family bibles^ — similar names upon tomb- 
stones, and a variety of others. How slowly docs the case pro- 
ceed in questions of boundary, wfapre evwlence is allowed — in- 
deed it u almost all that can be rdied upon — of ancient acts of 
ownership, each act proving hardly any thing! That the 
claimant’s ancestor had a beast for some little time upon the 
disputed ground, and was not interrupted, is good evidence ; 
if he had kept it there in spite of interruption, it would have 
been better ; anil still more satisfactory, if he had interrupted 
auceessfuily the ancestor of the adverse party. But the law docs 
not reject even the lowest and most equivocal of these proof., 
merely because it slightly aids the inquiry, d.nd because it is 
much less decisive than others would nave been. Its princi- 
ple is, to seek for the best evidence, and to be satisfied with the 
beat that can be bad. Why should not the same principle be 
npj^ed to the case before us ? Why not say to the defendant. 
You may prove that all you have published is quite true, and 
atill you may be gUfiky t nevertheless, as live proof may help you 
a littk-*--as k is a step, though a small one* towards your ac- 
quittal, it is open to you. If you fail in proving it, you are 
proved guilty t If you succeed, it remains to be seen whether 
you c^n complete the demonstration of your innocence, or whe- 
ther other means of sb >vving your guilt do not reiuaiu ? 

It may be useful to ctuisider more nearly the cases similar to 
the one in question, where the law proceeds upon the principle 
recommended. We shall find that they come nearer than any 
assigoable distance. 

I? a person is pioseruted for aO assault, *he is allowed to giv'e 
in evidence, not only that he ^tupinittaed il iu defence, bur 
that ha did it upon piovocation; aud he may prove all the 
particuiars of the provocation. Observe, that no 
justifies an aelseit in the eye of the law« Aud accordingly^ 
roh, XKtfu* m, 58* H . 
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jUpn c\vU acUotti noth ini? can be phadrd sliort of an actm! 

tlae party cotnpUining^ though| here too, circumstan- 
eesof provocation may always be given in evidence ; but in the 
criminal proceeding, where the^eriteof the prosecutor enter fof 
nothing into the question, thc»e circumstances are aJJowed to 
be proved, as throwing light upon the animtt^ the malice, which 
is the main quf'stion for the Jury. General evidence of good 
Irharacter is m all criminal cases allowed, upon the presumption, 
that the piobabilUy pf guilt, in the particular instance, is lessen- 
ed by «iuch proof; ancT it is allowed, even after the most pre- 
cise evidence of guilt in that instance has been tendered, and 
although nothing more specific is oiFered to rebut it. Even 
under such circumstances, the law docs not reject this most 
slender presumption, or foibid the defendant from availing hira- 
6eW of it, although it would be diificult to descry in what minute 
degree his case is bettered by it. In like manner, it is permitted 
to show, generally, that, in the opinion of witnesses knowing the 
defendant, he was not a person likely to have committed the of- 
fence. There are even instances where more detailed evidence 
pF this description has been admitted. In Lord Ru^seirs ttial, 
I>r Tillotson was examined to proie that his habits were moral 
and religious; bcc^iuse it was* le«>s likely that a man of this cast 
should have committed trea^jor. Mr Horne Tooke wa& allow- 
ed, in 1794, to give in evidence a tract published bj him, twelve 
years befoic, upon Parliamentary lUiorm, in which there were 
some loyal cxpie'-Mons; upon this ground, that the charge now 
brought against him was, the having made pailiamentary reform 
a cloak for lieasonable designs. 

These instances carry us a good way tow^ards our conclusion ; 
but the law respecting libel itself brings us still nearer: Fur it ap- 
pears that in that law evidence is everything in any way connected 
with the act, except only the truth or falsehood cf its statements! 
If an inflammatory passage is selected for prosecution, and read m 
proof, the most inviolable rules of evidence require that the de- 
fendant may call for, or give in proof, any other passage of the 
*anic composition. The reason given for this, is, that the pas- 
sages kept back may explain away those put forward ; and so 
they may ; and so they probably will, in a number of instances 
sufficient to juslity the adoption of the rule: Nevertheless it 
might be contended, ihit, in some instances, the passage ad- 
duced Is So manifcbtly criminal, that no part of the context could 
explain it away. For instance,, suppose an elaborate and pow- 
erfsil otburtatlon to rebellion iu one part of a Work ; and in an- 
an admonition to loyalty, accompanied with an aver- 
anent^at the inflammatory passage was not die author’s cpi- 
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nion. We cannot imagine any one passage mofe cd g||||fe tely 
bearing upon and counteracting another ; and yet cMfflfjr thd 
production of the liecond leaves the pubjicatfnn of thefim stilf 
criminal ; it goes as little tovrardi the proof of innocence ais the 
truth can be said* to go in tfae^ most extreme case that we can 
Nevertheless^ the law says that both passages shall be 
read ; first* because bow^iinute soever the fight thrown b}’ the 
«feecond upon the first* still nut a glimme#!g 3iall be exclude^ ; 
^lecondly, because, unless the defendant bad the power to bring 
it foiw'ird* the Jury never could know whether the first passage 
W'as modified or explained at all, or in what way it w’as nriodi^* 
fled ; thirdly, and chiefly, because the lules of law should he 
general, and proceed upon the bulk of instances* and not upon 
the exceptions 6t extreme cases — the more especially, when the 
only haVm that is done in those instances* is (as in the case of 
allowing the truth to be proved) the admhsion of evidence* 
which may be useless, but can never do any mischief. 

If, however, it should be still contended* that this rule of 
evidence only provides for the entire production of a composi- 
tion, part of which is made the subject of prosecution* there arc 
other cases in which extrinsick circumstances are allowed to be 
proved, though they only help the inquiry into the guilt of the 
publication, and by no means decide the question either way. 
The defendant* for instance* in ailowed to show* that the publica- 
tion was in answer to an attack upon himself ; although tiiis is no 
justfficaiion in a civil action, nor of Uscif a deknee to the prose- 
cution ; but it throws ligln upon the inteniion^ and tends to dis- 
prove that amntfis injaiiajuli — that vien$ rca^ without which the 
law holds no man guihy. In like manner, if the libel was publish- 
ed in the prosecution of the defendant's lawml private 
he may give this in evidence. Thus, he may show that it wr» 
written in answer to a letter asking the character of the prosecu- 
tor as a servant. Yet no one can deny, that a gross libel might 
be published in this shape. As this case has been actually decid- 
ed* we may observe bow impossible it is to maintain it for law, 
and yet refuse evidence of the truth or falsehood of the alleged 
libel I for, suppose the defendant proves that he gave the pro^ 
secutor’^s character upon bung asked, and is not allowed to 
prove the account a true one, — ^we must cither say riiat it is no 
libel to blacken a man’s character by die giossest lalsehood^* in 
iinswor to an inquiry,*— or we must say that a true character 
may be fibollous, though given in this manner, and yet admit a 
proof of the manner of giving it to be important in Uie inmiry. 
This is most d^Iy an instance where the circunislance^i,4iC|4h0 
publication arc fiu' less important to the inquiry than the ti^th of 
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the niipters published. Almost every circumstance in tibe occir- 
sion manner of the publicntiDn may in like manner be givm 
in evidence on either side. 'Fhe partienkr time f ibe aspect of 
publick aiFairs ; the events alluded to in the tsomposition ; the si- 
tuation of the petNons mentioned ; these, and similar circumstan* 
ces, are generally stated in the averments of the information or in- 
dictment, and they mast be proved by the prosecutor, and may 
be rebutted by contriry evidence on the part of the defendant.^ 
Yet, of ifaemfeelves, they decide nothing as to the guilt they only 
elucidate the nature of the alleged libel, and the amfttus^ot the put- 
lislier. It has been hkcwieeaolemnly decided, that there is no- 
thing libellous in a publication, by a private individual, of a Par- 
liamentary paper charging the prosecutor with treason.. This waa 
ruled upon an application for a criminal information ; but, a for’* 
iiofiy would evidence to this effect have been admitted upon the 
trial. * In the case of Ittsp v, Creevey^ evidence was to have been 
given, that the composition contained a correct — that is, a /rwr, 
account of a speech in the House of Commons ; and a motion was 
made, to put off the trial on account of the absence of a member 
of that House, the witness who was to prove lU Had the evidence 
tendered been incompetent, the motion would have been refused ; 
but it was entertained, and only waived upon an admission by the 
prosecutor that the account was a true one. The case afterwards 
came before the. Court of King’s Bench,, who held, that tlie 
account being a correct one, did not constitute a sufficient de- 
fence of the publication $ but no excepljon whatever was tafcea* 
to the competency of this as matter of evidence for tha Jury ^ 
on the contrary, the argument proceeded upon the fact as ad- 
mitted. t It has, indeed, been solemnly deculed, that the cor- 
rectness of a report given in a newspaper, of what passed in » 
court of justice, may be given in evidence without being plead- 
ed to an action for a libel $ and that, if proved, it is an answer 
to the action r — ^a position which is perhaps too large, as laid 
down absolutely in that case;^: and whiM, accordingly, re- 
ceived some modification, both in JRt'X v. Crecoey and in \ Stiles 
V. XokeSf where it was said, that ^ a msntmi publication, at a 
‘ subsequent period of a trial, hurtful to the fcelinp of the par- 
* ties, * might be libellous ^ buv the Court never toought of re- 
fusing, in inch a case, tiie evidence that the publication was* 
correct r The wantonness was to be proved by other considera- 
tions — ^as the time, the occasion, &c. ; and the correctness^ sa 
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iar fromlieipgjexckded, was i^dmitted, throw upon^le par- 
ty complaining the burthen rf proving the criounality ^tmnde^ 
" In case any doi|bt sliould remahi of, this role applying to prose- 
'CUtions as as 8ctiot}s« it has been recognized, in a remark- 
able HUtnoer, fay Lord Eflenboroiigh, in Mes: v. Fisher, fl His 
JLordship’s words are femaTkabia^ ami conceived in the true 
^'spirit rf the argument which we have beisiii maintaining. '* Tri- 

* als at law, fairh/ reported, althuiugh they may occasionally 

* prove injurfosis to individual^ have been held to be privileg- 

* ed. Let them ctmtinue so privihsgeth Tlie benefit they pro- 
^ duce is great and permanent ; and the evil that arises from 
^ them is rare and incidental. ^ These words might seem to go 
beyond the principle v/e are supporting; but, of course, the 
learned Jud^ could not mean to say, that a correct report of a 
trial might not, nnder peculiar circumstances, be libellous : The 

however, and the admission of the evidence to which it 
refers, clearly show, that, in a criminal prosecution, it is al- 
ways competent to go into the question, whether the composi- 
tion gives a true account of a judicial prcxieedirig; and that, if 
the affirmative is proved, |he malice of tJ)e publication must 
(then be shown by the prosecutor in some other way. 


11*2. Campb- N. P. ST'k 

♦ There is a discrepancy, unquestionably, between the purport of 
4he language liere cited jand the repeit, botii in Nvke^ v. Sti/les^ and 
Jiex y* Creevey. The esHftie diversity is to be olr*^erved in the laUer 
case and that of Currie WaUer\ the rule in which certainly re- 
quires some Utmtation ; and we -conceive that tho, observations in the 
V text furnish it. But it 4s A-till moce difficult to reconcHe the obser- 
. vations in Rem v. Creepy with those made iu Rex v. Wright ; and 
.Ind^fed the two -decisions seem tliemseives at variance. See parti- 
; €ularly the argument of Lawrence 3. in the latter case. It is no 
■answer, to say^that a report of a committee is a proceeding of 
whole House wheirordered to be pri)>tcd /or the use of the members^, 
,and that a speech is not a proceeaing of tlije House. The business 
rf the House consists in making and hearing speeches principally ; 
and a speech made and heard, is strictly a 4 >roceeding, as much as 
a r^ort of a eommittoc. The printing of the report, jt must be re- 
limbered, wasxhe actrf an unauthorized mdivIckial.^^ To print the 
apbech was as*muchthe publication of a proceeding, as to print the 
Report} and, strictly speaking, both puWiCatioos were equally irre- 
jgular, and, With reference eto the House, equally a breach of its pri- 
witeges. There are innuroeraWe resolutions to this effect in the, 
Jlournals. See, particularly Conu Joum, 13. Aprils 173S, the 

S ablication of the proceedings of any committee is expreSsly pro*^ 
ibited. It may further be reckoned an inconsistency between 
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ihe reader’s particular attention to tlfe' Import 
of the limianfies whick wq have just now detailed. They are 
all examples of evidelrioo beia^ admitted in prosecutions for li- 
bel, to prove circumstances by no means necessarily inferring 
imiocence or guilt, but merely tending to illustrate Ais point ; 
cifck^tances wbicli may be true* and yet the competition may 
liea ntiel, or 7;zce m’i^iar;*-*-circumstanccs, in short* which stand 
in the same relation as the truth of the statements to the mat- 
ter at issue, — with this difference, that not onec^Hhem, gener- 
ally speaking, is half so inih^teiy connected with it. The de- 
fendant is always allowed to read other parts of the composi- 
tion, because they may explain away the libellous passage,— ^ 
although there may be cases in wdiich no context can explain 
jt fwjiy. He is allowed to prove the writing which called forth 
the alleged libel, and any other circumstances of provocation, — 
ghhpugh it is certain chat no provocation can justify a libel* 
He is allowed to show that the libel was published in answer to 
a demand of information, — although no such occasion will justify 
the giving false information of an injurious nature. He is al- 
lowed to prove that the publication is a true account of what 
paissed in Parliament or in a court of justice, — although it is 
^certain that the libel is not the less one for having been origi- 
nally spoken iherjp ; and moreover, that no man can publish a 
parliamentary proceeding without committing an offence against 
the law of Parliament, which is the ci(|in!non law of the land* 
Why then is such evidence allowed ? Itis not necessarily deciw 
fcivc of any thing ; it may be all t^ken for granted in many cases* 
imd yet the defendant may he guilty. The prosecutor may say, 

* Grant that your conipobition gives a true account of the de- 
^ bate; still, to publish it was a libel, if its tendency is injurious 

* to charac^ter or to the publick peace, whether it origitfally 
^ passed in Parliament or not.’ Why is he not heard to say 
so ? BeCau^ the law holds, that light met^ be th*>own upon the 
motive, the animus of the publisher, by the ph)daction of suck 
evidence j and that no light c ught to be shut out. Why, then, 
is all et^fdence of the truth of tl>e statements contained in the 
eompositidti peremptorily excluded ? The reason given is ^- 
actly'that wl^ch exists in all the other cases ; — it is said that 

^ , 

and JUx y. FUker^ and indeed Currie v. Walter^ that 
House of Commons is particularly spoken of as a court of jiidi- 
by Lord Coke, 4* Jnst. 23, who cites 6. Hm* 8, c. f 0, 
itoshl^that the clerk's book is a record; and morjedisunetjy hy one 
of the Ti^rncd Judges who decided jRcx. v. Creevty^vide v, 

14. East. 158, per Barley ' 
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tSiges^ st^etnents may be true^ and yet publicaticfri^ey be 
libellous. BiUtbSs reason is listen^ to ib nope of those It 
is only allowed to operate where the ad^^tita^eof o|iemng the 
door tp evidence is the most important ; where the harm done 
by shutting it is the greatest ^ where the evils, or rather the 
lisk of incbnvi^ieDce from a better practice, js the least consi* 
derable. 

We desire to rest the great gueation under discussion upon 
the argiameot which ^we have just closed. It goes directly to 
the merits ; it dcn|onstratea, the investigation of the 

truth is impeded, in the most e®Ueiit degree, by the rule of 
law — and that this rule is quite, inconsistent vvhh analogy, and 
more especially with the rest of’ the Libel liw* An example will 
at once bring the matter home to the understanding of every 
man of common sense. He is called upon, as a jun>r, to pro- 
.nounce whether the defendant wrdiciotish/ or innocenUy publish- 
ed that a roan’s father was hanged ; — can hi* for a roonieHt doubt 
that his judgment would be materially affeoted by being inform- 
ed, whether in fact the man was hanged, or the whole was a 
pure invention?'* The law, howeyer, calls upon him to pro- 
nounce upon the guilt or innocence of the publication, with- . 
nut the possibility of obtaining this information ; while, at the 
,aame time, it allows proof to be adduced that the story was tedd 
jtxpon a particular occasion ; that it was drawn forth by anolliey 
^toryi; that it was preigously told by somebody in another place. 
'Xbe only thing, by Ud'means to be inquired into, k» its truth. 

, — Having, however, given the fundamental argument, it is fit 
that we examine the question in Boine other points of view. 

The rule which now prevails, operates most injuriously to 
the great interests of liberty, and of good government in gene- 
ral. It tends to the prevention of publick discussion, beyond 
all the fetters that ever were invented for the press. It may be 
<]ucstioncd, whether a previous censu reship would cramp its free- 
dom much more effectually. In that case, the writer is at least 
secure that what be is allowed to publish cuinot afterwards, wilh 
tlie varying caprices of the day, or changes in the ruling pdweirs, 
rke in judgment against him. He labours under no anxiety; 
he is either at once prevented from publishing, or he know^ 
that be is safe. The uncertainty cf our Libel lkwi--4he yus w- 
£mu aiqt^ mcognituin which regulates this vital part of our con- 
sutution^ i$ a most serious eviL No man can tell wh^her be 
shall be punished for daring to discuss the measures of Govern- J 
ment freely and fairly, or not: and a great part of the uncqttahity^; 
is owing to the maxim, that the truth may not be provM*; ‘ If It' 
eouW, the author would be pretty secure against any pfoi^utipn 
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for d wtYling upon pubixck ailkirsi or if prosecute, beirould bavo 
little to fear from the result. As far as the facts bear him out, 
he might safely go ; and bis only care would be to avoid mis* 
stfltemetitei and to keep some proportion between the vehemence 
of the invective and the conduct against which it was pointed# 
As the law now gtandsi there is something quite revolting in tbei 
|K>weMi given to rulers. A minister of state who has committedi^ 
in the face of clay, the grosiyest injustice or oppression, or whosQ 
incapacity has been testified by the most notorious blunders^ 
may unblu«hingjy avow Im nivhngs, or his incapacity^ and pu* 
nibh whoever conscientiously and cidmiy states it to the country; 
or be may obtain tbe same en4» by denying with still greater 
effrontery what is indubitably true,, but what be knows must not 
be proved. Tbe utmost readiness to prosecute, accordingly, ha« 
|it different times been found, in persons conscious that the truth 
only had been proclaimed against them. Thus, informations, to 
1;be amount of above twenty, were once filed against persons who 
had accused a publidk officer of malversation ; and these would 
no doubt have been ttied without tbe possibility of the facts 
being proved, had not events in the mean time occurred which 
made that officer xesign. These events showed, that bad the 
trials gone on, the defendants would have been convicted for 
publishing statements not destitute of foimdation, tihough inca«^ 
pable, by law, of being proved. ' 

iSome person'^ affect to see great danger to the peace of the 
community, and the stability of the government, in an unlimit^ 
ed discussiion of public measures. But the rule for which we are 
contending, would not remove all bounds from tbe discussion ; 
because the defendant might still be convicted, although he had 
proved his facts, are w iUing, however, to admit that ita adop- 

tion would greatly extend those bounds, inasmuch as rulers would 
be far less prone to order State prosecutions. The only check 
which at present represses such proceedings, and to which the 
libel ty of printing actually enjoyed is wholly owing, is the fear 
of bad ministers, lest tlieir conduct should be canvassed, irre* 
golaHy and indirectly, on the tri^l, This fear, indeed, may 
frequently cpcfrate to prevemt prosecutions in themselves just, 
because at present the defendant, though be can prove nothing, 
may insinuate any thing $ but were proof allovi^, no unjust 
pi^osecution would be undertaken ; the inducement to silence 

t uld be imperative, and the limits of discussion greatly enlarge 
In truth, we might go further^ and ask what danger can 
4ver result from the most unlimited discussion of pubhek men- 
fiures ? In what circumstances must a government be which 
ought to fear it ? • My government, ’ said Cromwell, * is not 
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f worth presymiffg if it cannot stand against paqjcr The 

sagacious ttsisrper^ accordingly, tnistad to^ the strong arm of 
poorer, and never prosecuted for Hbeb ; lint a good govermirent, 
found^ upon free principles, and (^bnted |d the hearts of toe 
people by the blessings it conferred upon tbm, would have far 
less to £ear;&om paper shot than the nalitary despotism of Cram* 
well, who, after alb lived to feel that the press is the appOfaited 
acourge of evil rulers, when it dared to tell him, in the face of 
the country, that the pecmle coi|}d only enter upon the inherit* 
ance of iheir birtbrright oy bis * To hamper the press 

in ay serve the purposes of a usurpliir ^ a wretched and incapa«^ 
,jble ruler ^ a just and lawful government may safely, and evew 
advantageously, eiroourage the freeesl discussion. The influence 
pf those at the bead of affairs secures them at least an attentive 
hearing in their own defence $ it ensures them also die support 
of a portion of the press. Even if they are in the wrong, they 
have so many circumstances in their favour, that it requires 
the native vigour of truth, aided by time^ to prevaihji^mst 
them. If they are itl' the right, bow much more safaSNjr may 
they trust their support to reason,r and re&t satisfied with 
pelling or retorting the attack, by weapons of the same kind ? 
What is there so very captivating in eiTor—what so bewitch* 
ing in excessive violence — what so attractive in grem and pal* 
pablp injustice — as to make those tremble, who stand firm irv 
fhe consciousness of right ? Surely truth and sense have, 
the least, an equal tbance in this contest ; and if the refatu*' 
(ion of sophistry may be entrusted to argument, the exposure 
and condemnation of literary excesses may be left to good taste, 
without much fear of their paroving hurtful to imy cause, but 
that which tiiey are intended to befriendf The only risk that 
just and wise rulers can incur from discussion, is to found in 
the consequences of its restriction. Hamper it, and even the best 
measures, the purest systems of government, have some reason to 
fear. No rules of law esmprevent something of the truth from 
getting out; and, if a blunder is accidentally committed, the less 
free the press is, the more likely are distorted and exaggerated 
jBtatements to prevail. A people kept in the dark, are sure to 
he oasily disquieted ; every breath makes them start; aU otyect^ 
appear in falsa apes ; anxiety and alarm spi'ead rapidly with- 

out a caose; and a government, whose conduct might bear 
the broadest glare of day, may be shaken by the delusions ivhich 
hitve ^rung from unnecessary concealment. There arc a few 

* This was the definition of fafernal gDyerntncnt gh ca in thciiSte'" 
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supposeable cftses, in which such a utovcrnment may hav^ ait 
interest in preventing the truth from being published ; but they 
arc r&m m the extreme, and nearly exceptions to the rule. . There 
can b|a no case which, when tlie truth has been publishes 
it can be its inter^ to prevent it from being proved upon tlte 
{mUisbed trial. 

TfeKpresent law excladir^ such evidence, produces the worst 

n ible effects, in another and most important point of view, 
Bstroys the best protection which private character can have, 
and greatly promotes or licentiousness of the press, 

in the only quarter in which it is to be dreaded — ^its inroads up- 
on the comfort of individuals. A very little attentwn to the 
practical effects of tl>e law in question, will evince the truth of 
this position. When a man’s character is attacked by a libel, 
the law gives him two modes of proceeding. He may bring his 
acUon of damages for the injury he has sustained ^ or he may 
prosecute criminally, for the punishment of the traduccr. Be- 
fore proceeding further, let us attend for a moment to the dis- 
tinction which is said to exist tecbnicalbl.between the object of 
these two proceedings, and upon which much reasoning is 
grounded : The one is called a remedy, and the other a punish- 
ment ; the private party is said to h^ive an interest in the for- 
mer, but the public only are deemed to have an interest in the 
iatten Theoretically speaking, it perliap^ is so ; but the prac- 
tice has departed so widely from the principle, tliat its operation 
can now hardly be traced. If the private party has no interest 
in the prosecution, why is he always the prosecutor ? Strictly, 
indeed, any one else has the same right to prosecute ; but, in 
fact, we know that the'injured person alone insututes proceed- 
ings; and w’e will venture to say, that nothing would be more 
hopeless than a proseciution for, a libel commenced by a third 
parly: If the person Jibelled were not brought before the Grand 
Jury, no biii would be found ; or if, by any miracle, the de- 
fendant were put upon im trial, an acquittal would be certain. 
But how is it in applicatitms for a criminal information I These 
as Mch for the interest of the publick as proceedings by 
indictment 5 and yet every part of the practice regarding tfeiispi 
is founded upon the an s logy to coses of an individual interest. 
No information ever was grated, except upon oath of the 
party complaining, and uixm an application from himself, or 
^aorae one authorized by connexion w^ith him, to apply in bis 
.jbefaatf. He must com^ redus in cuna^ and swaar to the fals6>- 
the libel, as if be sought for compensation in damages; 
othetWise be is told that the court will not interfere, but leave 
him to the ordiuary'procoeding. The interference is thlis term?^ 
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ed eapiraordinaty/i and is treated as ft fevour, to the party app%^* 
ing I wlicrefts, if lie only applied hs hehaif the pablick, his owm 
m^iu would be out of the question, ^and the truth or fakehood 
of the libel being quite immaterial in criminal proceedings, the 
inforuMtion should be granted without any regard to the matter^ 
He is also required to waive his right of aqtion, which, if 4he 
criminal procec^ding were wholly of a public nature, aud^eign 
to bis own interest, would be the height of injustice. He is like- 
wise liable to costs if he faib* But iu proceedings by indicts 
ment, practically speaking, the pwasecutor is in ijearly the ^me 
preilicanient as to waiving hk ; for if he has prosecuted 

to convict ion, he can never expect to recover more than tiomn 
mil damages ; and, if the defendant has been acquitted, no 
lawyer would strongly recommend going on with the action at 
all. He may likewise make himself liable to costs, if he pre- 
fers having the trial iu one court at one time, rather than an- 
other, although such preference is, strictly speaking, as much 
for the publick, and as little for his own interest, as any other 
part ol’ the proceedinjfi We can, therefore, have no hesitation 
in viewing both the action and prosecution as remedies gi- 
ven for injury offered to character, not indeetl both in the na- 
ture of compensation for a loss, but both in the light of repa- 
ration, vindication, recovery. Let us see, then, in what manner 
the exclusion of evidence operates upon this right to reparation* 
If an action is brought, the party no doubt defies his traduc- 
Cr to prove the truth of the charge — anti, so far, he saves his ho-- 
Hour. But unless he is a person of high rank, or unless the 
defendant is such a ode, or unless some high names are in some 
v^ay involved in the transaction, he obtains a very paltry sum 
by the verdict- In all ordinary questions of this sort. Juries 
Jean against h«avy damages ; and only award considerable sums 
when they are dazzled with sounding titles, or great fame and 
notoriety. A private gentleman may think hinisejf well off if 
Jie leaves tlie court with a verdict sufficient to pay the difference 
betwi?en the taxed costs and the real expenses of the action ; he 
retires witii the satisfaction of having had his cliaracter estimaU 
cd’ in the currency of the country, and his neighbours are in- 
formed that it is worth fifty or a bux>dred pounds. There is 
something revolting in this proceeding, to a person of any deli- 
cacy or high sense of honour ; and accordingly, & is hardly e- 
ver resorted to, except when the reason presently to be given, : 
wnders it a matter of hard necessity. Then bow does such an 
action operate upon the libeller, even when he pays considerably, 
damages-^ A little of that gain is wrung from him, whicU^lfi, 
has been making by his infamous art. He has coined an iiones^ 
character into money, and he is made to refund a per^ 
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ccntage ; he fives upon l^e destruction of his neighbour'^ repu- 
tation, and he is compelled to let that neighbonrishare in the 
spoilij id his own fame. Besides, it Is manifest that this 
of proceeding encourages the worst ^ecies of detraction, that 
of wealthy and powerfoi persons, who luric behind the backs of 
, desperate men, and set them on to stab the reputation of their 
advcrsai-ies ; — the penalty la eesily paid, and the offened as safe* 
fy repeated. 

Thus, on every aocounti a prosecution, as it is the only mode 
of inflicting a flt punishment, is the best mode of seeking repara- 
tion } or, rather,' it would be the beO; mode, but for the rule of law 
in question. By virtue of that law, however, it gives no assertion 
ofiunocence; itflings out no defiance to the traducer; it rather ad- 
mits that the charge is founded in truth. When die man whose 
jcbaracter has been attacked, prosecutes criminally, he is believed 
to afraid of challenging inquiry ; he is supposed to confess, if 
j not that, all the charge is true, yet that there is a part of it 
founded on fact— that all is not right — that there is some rotten 
jor tender point, which will not bear probu^; and, in so deliaite 
an aflair as honour, we need hardly o^rve that such an idea 
is decisive agmnst the prosecution. By commencing it, he sets 
the example, if not of giving up his fame, at least of breathing 
upon it; and that is quite sufficient. Ibe consequence, in 
fact, is, that prosecutions are not undertaken ; that private 
character is daily attacked with perfect impunity ; that profess- 
ed c.ilumniators, who gratify the malignity of their patrons, 
or pander fiw the base curiosity of die multitude, drive tlieir 
dishonest tra^ in ful} security; and that die most unbridled li- 
centiousness k known tn* pollute die press, in every deparlmeni, 
except that in which it would be harmless, at a linie when the 
powers of Gos'ernmeut are exerted with the grmtest rigour 
to chede every deviation from the straight line in the dis- 
cu.ssion of pubiick' measures, where hardly any extravagance 
could prove Ivurtful. Many years have elapsed since periodical 
publications have been carried on upon the avowed plan of pur- 
veying slander for the prurient appetite of the vulgar, in what- 
ever rank of life. Daily papers have subsisted upon the gahai^ 
of this sordid traffic, for a length of thne which almost aflbrds 
an anddotc to their venom. Death itself faardfy walks abroad 
more unceasingly than the spirit of defamation goes its rounds 
Jq the community. The reptiles that attend him do iiot prey 
more indiscriminately upon the noblest remains, than the vef->> 
tnin of the press upon the fairest names. Nothing is so exalted 
Ws' to be above their audacity — nothing so sacred as to scare 
their rapaciousness — nothing so humble aud retired as to e- 
ludc their incessant activity. Not only the publifk cliacacters 
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of statesmen^ and the private conclact of pobllck meit, bnt the ^ 
aecret acti^ tA obscure and lo»ly are^ ibear prey* 

For these they hunt the shade of votun^ry seclusion ; seize upon 
them with the fury of hunger drag them forth into the blase of 
day ; and tear them in pieces, to appease that gross appetite 
which can never be satiated. 

* a natura si malvagiu e ria 

Che mai non empte la brainosa voglia , 

E dopp pasto Sl piu fame chs pira. * * 

Is it th^ in our times slander has iiecome more daring****-tliat 
folsebocx] has ceased to be cowardly ? No — It is because aH risk 
of punishment is at an end, and t!m lying calumniator of private 
worth is secured against answering for his offence by the same 
law which confounds him with the publisher of truth. No one 
ever thinks of prosecuting; — there is hardly an instance of a 
periodical work being prosecuted at> the instance of a private 
party. We only recoDect one in the course of many years ; un- 
less, indeed, another is to be mentioned, where the prosecution 
vfixs dropt, because the truth of the statement complained of 
had, after the hill wat found, become quite notorious, by pro- 
ceedings instituted in another court. As long as the law stands 
upon its present footing, this impunity is secured to libellers; 
and the trade of calunmy must thrive without restraint. Now, 
as the only way at once to remove the gross injustice and incon- 
sistency of precluding all inquiry into the truth — to promoter 
free discussion of pumick measures by discouraging oppressive 
state prosecutions — and to protect private character from the li- 
centiousness of the press, by withdrawing the obstacles to pri- 
vate prosecutions, it is proposed to allow the tnuh of the mat- 
ters contained in any alleged libel to bft given in evidence, ami 
to leave this to the Jury, among other things, without calling 
upon them to acquit the defendant, because he shall have prov- 
ed his statements to be true. We shall proceed to examine the 
objectioiis which may be urged against this change in the law. 

1. It is contended by some, that the change does not go Ikr 
cnoi^b, — for that the proof of the truth should iti every case be 
a defence, and operate as a justification. But to pass over the 
technical answer which arises Ironi the nature of pleading inxri- 
jninal cases, we conceive that there is a most substantial reasons 
for only allowing the evidence to go to the Jury, and leaving 
their verdict free. In attacks upon private character, the pub- 
lication of what is strictly true may^ be highly criminal. No 
has ajright to ransack the secret life and private habits of 
. ^ lb — . 

- vx. ♦ Bante, Inf. # }$ 
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any man 9 and hold them up to publick view. To [l)ublish 
vcn his concealed vices thus, is an injury clone to him and to 
society. Even for these vices, so lonp as he conceals them, he 
has a right to iiijpunity, if they offend against no positive law. 
Stiil move does this remark apply to mere frailties of a nature 
mtore or less venial. But a man may be rendered ridiculous by 
ihe bare publication of things, in themselves neither the objecU 
of censure nor of contempt*"} things hardly concealed, at least 
only concealed from decorum or a sense of dignity, and.^duch 
every m.in is conscious of, the publicity of which alone makes 
them appear ridiculoiis. To describe minutely the whdle fife of 
any one for a day or two, would render him somewhat ridiculous, 
aUhoiiali he might have done nothing of which he ought to be 
abhaintd ; nay, nothing which he could have avoided. There^ 
fote, the mere exactness of the statement may possibly be no de- 
fence. In cases of public libel, it is indeed less easy to conceive how 
«, publication nf the truth should be criminal. Suppose, however 
there were no such instance — the line between publick and pri-- 
vate libels cannot be drawn ; and if we were to take the distinct 
tioTi bi tweeiiv publick and private prosccittion, it is w'ell known 
that an individual may pro^^ecute lor a publick offence, f But, 
that there are publick libels, properly so called, which may be cri- 
minal, though true, is ensily showm. The instances ere no doubt 
rare, but they exist. It may be libtlloiis to state in an inflam* 
niatory way, that which, if plainly stated, would be innocent ; as, 
to address the passions of the multitude about scarcity of pro- 
visions, or of soldiers about pay. It itiay be libellous to addresft 
to particular classes, a plain statement of that which, published 
generally, would hv innocent, as to disperse it among a mob or an 
army. It may be libdlcfus to state, even plainly, truths of ade^ 
licatc nature at a peculiar crisis'^ — as, during au invasion, a re- 
bellion, or a mutiny. I'inally, there are certain truths (but the 
number is extremely small), of so peculiarly delicate a nature, 
ibat the plainest statement pf them at any time would be libel- 
lous ; as, the legitimacy bf the reigning Sover^n ; — his rigb^ 
to the Crown generally; — his political conduct,' lor which he is . 
not responsible j — his private conduct, of which the law takes po 
notice. In all such cases the truth is evidently not of itself a tfe* 
fence ; it enters indeed into the question of malice, and is favour- 
able to the defendant as far as it goes, but is not aulBcient to ac- 
quit him. In ali these, on the other hand, the falsehood of the 
statement is decisive of guHu Therefore this matter should be 


^ Dean of St case was a private prosecutioja fer ^ 

%tate ''crime. 
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left to the Jury, with other circtinistances of evidence a3 to the 
malke or purity of the publication, r , . 

2* The objections most likely, however, to be rebed upon^ 
come from those whp bold that the chari|^ proposed goe$ too 
far. Their principal argument is, that a libel is punishable, be- 
cause, without any regsixl to the truth of its contents, it tends 
to provoke a breach of the peace. Now we venture to assert, 
that this is not the ground of the punishment, in any other man- 
ner than many other fictitious principles have been stated as the 
technical grounds of judicial proceeiiings, which unquesti^mably 
depend upon very different considerations. Tha^ in actions of 
seduction, the technical ground is the supposed loss of the dau^h^ 
ter’s service, or the wife’s society. Y et the practice is, in the for-* " 
mer case, fo award damages in proportion to the Injury of the pa-r 
rente's feelings, williout the least regard to a pecuniary loss, which 
Is always least where the real injury sustained, and the damages 
recovered, are the greatest ; . in the latter case, damages are 
given where the parties lived separated by voluntary agreement, 
and no loss of society could occur ; f they are given too, with a 
.reference to many circumstances unnoticed in the techni- 
cal fiction of the law. To contend that a libel is criminal, only 
because it endangers the King’s peace, is exactly as absurd os 
to hold, that the seduction of a nobleman’s daughter is no in- 
jury, while the same act, committed in a peasant’s family, is a 
serious wrong. In tnith, both the one principle and the other 
are fictions ; and ought to be laid aside when they impede jus- 
tice instead of assisting it,— the only ground upon which fic- 
tions are admitted. In the civil action, the practice has so far 
modified the principle, as , to make its original absurdity harm- 
less ; in the criminal proceeding, we must, it sedins, cling to 
the fiction in order to do injustice. For, it is most material to 
be observed, that where an adherence to the fiction would lead 
to mercy, it is wholly abandoaed. If it were, for example, 
urged in mitigation of punishment, that, under the circumstan- 
ces of the case^,^ no reasonable apprehension could be entertain- 
ed of the peace%eing broken, the bare mention of such a topic 
would be treated with indignation, although defendant is all 
the while held tq have been convicted of an offence, solely be- 
cause his act tended to a breach of the peace. In like manner 
the ficiion is lost sight of when topics of aggravation are brought 
forward from the high rank of the person deiamod, and his 
pure and spotless character., ‘Then whpt becomes of the care 

-J* The cases of JVredm v. Turnbull^ and Chambers Cauljietd&eem 
to throw doubt on this ; but the law, a$ stated, is now received 
«^aUy, ^peefaHy since Chamberh^ne v. Bloomfield, 
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falcen of tile Kin^s peace, when a tnan may thake the most ca- 
lumnious char^res against his neighbour to a multitude of tea 
thousand persons by word of mouth, that is, with all the aid§ 
and incentives of eloquence, ♦and no punishment whatever caa 
be inflicted upon him ? But to show at once that the fiction is 
not the real ground of the proceeding against libels^ let the 
heavy punishments inflicted Upon an act thus teriding to a breach 
of the peace, be compared with the trifling penalties attendant up- 
on the actual breach, and no doubt will remain that the princi- 
ple now under conUfleration is wholly obsolete. In truth, no- 
thing can be hpagined mere absurd in itsejf, or more inconsist- 
ent with the an^giesof the law, than to look beyond the imm«^ 
diate nature of the offence for the grounds of punishment It is 
absurd in itself. For, why not at once admit the destruction of 
a man^s reputation to be a crime ? Why deny to character a 
protection so largely afforded to every other possession which we 
enjoy ? Why hold the person guiltless who destroys llie peace 
a family, and ruins the fame of its most virtuous meml>ers, 
when the stealing of five shillings in the house they inhabit is 
|>unishablc with death ? It is inconsisteaat with the other prin- 
ciples of the law of libel ; for the same person who cannbt pro- 
secute for the injury done to his character, as such, may brinjJ 
his action and have that very injury valued in money. Surely 
not another word needs be offered to prove that the attack upon 
reputation, and not the dangers to the King^s peace, forms the 
real ground of criminality in ail such cases. 

3. It is said, that if a man has any charge to bring against 
another, ^he should prefer it in the forms which the law pre- 
scribes, for the purpose of bringing him to punishment. But 
how docs tbb apply to dhiarges which are neither the subject of 
prosecution or of impeachment ? To publish, for example, that 
a person’s father was tried for felony, or convicted, or executed, 
is, according to the law, in its strictness, a libel ; and the pub- 
lisher may be prosecuted s Nor can he give evidence that his 
account is correctly true. Yet*it might be very ^useful to pub- 
lish this statement, in certain circumstances, thougli in others 
it might be undoubtedly criminal ; $ind we contend that, upOi^ 
these, but chiefly upon the truth or fiikehood of the statement, 
the complexion of the act must always depend. ^ But in no cir^ 
cumstanCcs could it be said, that, instead of publishing tlie ac- 
count, the antlior should have prosecuted. Then, as to pub-^ 
Hck measures, not to ^mention the niuUitude of instances in 
^kK’a stat maybe higfa^ bbmeable, without commits 
ii^g 1m impeachable offence; cmiany.one, with a grave face, 
contend, that instead of exposing official delinquency hy means 
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of the pr(e^, a pofitioaT writer shrmt^ institute an impeaclimtot— 
n parlkfnentary proceeding tsompeteiit only*U) incmber*^ of par- 
liament, nay, in fact, competent only to a majority of one of 
the branches of the Legislature ? This would, indeed, bp an 
ngreeabie arrangement for the pubhck servants 5 they might 
Ivell feel secure in their places, and amuse themidves with the 
destruction of their country at tbcir leisure, if they were never 
to bear the voice of censure, until it was recorded in the votes 
of the Commons by a majority of the men^^rs. But the dfoe^ 
trine in question is not more absurd in iteetfthaujt is inconsist^ 
ent with the other provisions of thela^, Wholwer thought of 
helling a jm«n> who had beaten another in ^eif^defence, that he 
ought to have submitted in the first instance, and then indicted 
for the battery, or brought bis action of damages ? This argu- 
ment; was never even used in answer to a case of verbal provoca- 
tion* But we are told, that some latitude is allowed to the topic 
of sel&defence^ sand others in the nature of it, in order to repre&a 
aggression and mstilt, and prevent persons from beginning ait 
afiray. Now we contend lor the controul of a free press, that 
is, n press free to diat<uss all subjects fit for the publick eye— 
privileged to fell all truths i^hioh it concerns the publick to 
know — exactly upon the same ground* It gives individuals a 
power ot ex}iosing and punishing offences, wnicb no other ven- 
geance can reach, and which individual has an interest ia 
repressing — assaults upon our liberties by bad rulers — inroads 
upon publuk morah, by glaring and ostentatious impropriety of 
conduct — insults to common sense^and good taste, by bad au- 
thors- « 

4 . The most plausible objection to the measpi'e propoeed, 
however, is, that it woidd enable a tnaficious persA to give evi- 
dence of his neighbour’s most private affairs, and to drag into a 
court of justice, failings, which 00 one has a right to make pub- 
lick* Now, let the present state of the law be regarded with a 
view to this oWkctiom The libeller may publish at the risk ei 
an action beir^g^rougfat, m which he can jastify, and give the 
very evidence to which the objection refers— at the risk, whidtt 
in fact amounts to nothing, of a criminal proseituttisto* The re- 
suit is, then, that the frailties may now be puUS^ed without 
the least danger to the libeller — ^and nothing worab could hap- 
pen were the law changed $ for the uimokt evi! to llm patty in- 
jured would only be, that lie might be deterred flppm ^osecut- 
ing, by lear ot the evidence bomg offered, whfic he is more 
^fiectnaliy prevented from adopting this course, attthe li|jg * 
stands, the admission of tho truth, which a paasecudoii 
plies. But it is td bp obsw^rredf that almeiit aB ihe failings 
voi:*. xxvtr, iso. dS, * I 
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luded to kre of w private & nature as to dude proof ; and he 
tvho had fudictofisly proclaimed tbeirif would find it impossible to 
prove if the law permitted die prosecutor to defy him j, • 

so that the change would only operate in cases of a less delicate 
nature, where the question of * true or false * is more decisive 
of the guilt or innocence of the publication. Nor should we 
lose sight of the injurious eflksts produced by the exclusion of 
this question in all jsrosecations, whether for pubhek or private- 
libels. The defenmitt cannot prove the truth, though ail he 
has written beaver so true. But for this very reason he is per- 
mitted to hint, to insinuate, to iitng out, that, were be allow* « 
cd, he could show this or that; ta remind the Jury i(in a privatc- 
prosccrution), that the party injured might have brought his ac* 
tinn, had he clmsc to run the risk of a justificatk>n being plead- 
ed ; in State prosecutions, to enter into many extraneous dis- 
cussions, themselves not always very regular or very innocent ; 
to call, and often with success, for an acquittal, chiefly because 
of this defect in the law, — and all this without the least warninf^ 
given to the opposite party. What k the €on9ec]uence ? Kx- 
actly that which always foHows absurd or unjust ngour in mat* 
ters of jurisprudence. The great front door exposed to view,, 
being shut, irregular unobserved avenues are opened, through 
which part of the n.atteis intended to be excluded find their 
way, most unfairly for all innocent parties, and most favourably 
for the guittyv who contrives to confound his case with theirs. — 
The defence of the man who has written nothing but the truth 
is crippkKl ; he must indirectly allude to what be could plainly 
prove. Tfse character of the prosecutor is hinted away by insi* 
isuadons, wllich be can neither refute by evidence, nor put down 
by a broad deflanee the man who has written a falsehood, is 
enabled to faint as significantly as if he had told the Iruih ; and 
has as fair a chance of being believed and acquitted. All but 
the calumniator would gain— (he pers^m traduced to the full aa* 
mneh as any one — by a change of practice visbiefa should ex- 
clude those indirect methods of defence, add amw nothing to 
be brought forwanf but strict leg^J^evidence, under the watch- 
fill superidtendance of the aotirt, Acc<.>rding to the known rules* 
of kw, and with full notice to the party whom it tended to 
affect. 

But, id further answer to thk objection, let us observe whatf ^ 
would be the consequence of a libeller, who had published hisf. 

’ ineighbour'js private fralHies, giving proof of them at his trials * 
J «asipp^8in^ them to admit of ft, — would not the Jury regard thia 
d4 ahy thing rather than a defence ? W e are now dcaung wiik^ 
the case vrhith ilie objection supposes, of things being publishi- 
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edy in which i^e eominunitj has no wrl of concern* It 
sihle, that the giving endence of these Oa^ be an eg^^avatioa 
nf the origiiiai ofi&nce of proclaiming them. At all events, it 
will never prevent a eonvictwHt. Thmi llie office of the Juiy is 
at an end, and that of the Judge begins. It is hardly to be sup« 
posed, that the evidence adduced would be foigotten In award- 
ing the panisbment; and we may fairly presumet that if one 
libeller proved hardy enough to attempt such a de&ncc^ his 
sentence would deter others from ibliowing «the extonpie. In 
answer, then, to the objection, we say, that if the fear of his 
frailties being proved in court, should deter the injured party 
from proceemng, he would only be in the same predicament in 
which be is at present ; but that, if he venturim to prosecute, 
the defendant would either not dare to give the evidence— or, if 
he did, the experiment never would he repeated. 

Again, let it be observed, that although, by the present prac- 
tice, the truth cannot be n^uUrly proved at the trial, it may 
be stated in mitigation of punishment after conviction. This 
has been denied, and som^imes the Court have refused to con- 
aider the question } very naturally, as it appears to us ; because 
xiothmg more inconvenient or irregular can be imagined, *haa 
such a discussion in that stoge of the proceedings f nor can any 
thing be more difficidt, than to discover the bounds wititiil which 
the mention of the t^ic should be confined. But, that some 
reference to it must be allowed in this stage, as the law now 
stands, is perfectly manifest. Ihe tofai exclusion of it would 
be the most monstrous injustice, and indeed the grossest absur- 
dity. It is not very consistent to maintain, that the truth or 
falsdinod of a story should widi^ as nothing in the scale which 
is to try the guilt cd’ him who hdd it^— but, to maintain that it 
should go for ootbiug in meting out the measure of his punish- 
ment, is too glaring an ^uipity to bear being stated. It is 

E sible that a person may have committed an uffimee, iu pub- 
ing a charge against anoihcr’a character, though the state- 
ment be true ; imt who can endure the assertion, that the ofl- 
fence is as great, in tbf« cKse, as it Urould have been were the 
whofe a fiction of his mslinous and false heart, ami deserves 
the same punishment f Therefore, no court ever can main- 
tain, that in fonsideriiig the sentence for a hbehjy^ question 
of * true or false* is still to be k^t out of ^view. t|]|hen, how 
is the defendant to proceed I He must (as is (hs*, pnuaice) 
*«ttte the truth by affidavit; he may, permqisi be suncred ho 
{idd the affidavits of others; and the prosecutor nmy be iffiow- 
ed time to gnswer those a^avits- Here, then, is an t#sua ,, 
... IS 
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tried without a Jory ; without crofis^examinatiou j without ibip* 
personal presence ot the witnesses ; without any rec^ular point 
being annouDCcd, to which the evidence is to be applied ; witb^ 
out the oj^eratjon of that rule, which forbids a man to swear in 
his own cau«e: The defendant is infirrrtcly hampered by the* 
vagueness and uncertainty of the limits which practice has traced 
for the inquirj; and the prosecutor, who is not allowed to defy 
die regular investigation of the charge brought against him, re- 
tiree from Ins proeming, with the satisfaction of having chang* 
ed the affirmation of his traducer into an affidavit, and put the 
libel upon the files of the Court. 

The last observation which we shall offer, in amwer to this 
objection, and it applies to others also, is, that tho*-c who urge*' 
it, confine their attention to the few cases, instead of cot^sider- 
ing^the greater number — to the instances^ in which the prose- 
cutor is conscious of the truth of the charge, instead of those 
which at least merit equal favour, where the isharge is laNe, 
And the prosecutor hrs nothing to fear from defjuig his ca- 
lumniator. Even if all that w'e have dt-^pioved were admitted, 
and we were to grant that the objection has as much weight ns 
those who state it can pretend, still it applies only to a small 
number of cases, vise, those of a libel founded in truth, and 
which the object of it wishes to proceed against. Saiely it 
would be most preposterous to allow so much importance to these 
casts, and to show them bo much favour, as to make them the 
guide lor the law in all cases 5 to deprive the man who is false- 
ly traduced, of the only means of at once clearing hib charac- 
ter, and bringing bis calumniator to justice, in order to enable 
one, who i-, perhaps unjustifiably, but still not so unjustifiably 
defamed, to prt seeute the author of a true, but criminal publi- 
cation. In no other instance docs the hw proceed ujxm such 
A pi inciple ; it looks to the great bulk of cases ; and disregards 
even serious inconvenience in a few instances, more especially 
if these are, from their peculiar nature^ Icsb de‘*ervmg of a fa- 
vourable consideration. 

5 . It is urged as a further reason against the proposed nile, 
that It would enable two parties, in the tual of u question relat- 
ing to themselves only, to bring into uibcussion, by evidence m a 
court of ju-ttce, the conduct and dmracter of a third perjsOnj> 
who has no concern m the cause, and no means of defending 
jhimself. This objection has one thing in common with almost 
all the others which we have examined 5 it supposes, that tho 
ftnlf imputed to the new law was never heard ot under the 
lilished ayslem. Now, as the few at presem stands, the vci^ 
iMuuc iiicoin?eni6nce may occur; imy, it doses happen very 



<{a^|3t}y* It triay occur in everjj ci^e ;Of libel agamU two or 
more j^ersons^ importing some jfuni dfeooei or boWing them op 
.to ridicule for some line of .conduct in ^hicti they were engaged 
together; it must happen in every such^dasej where any one of 
the persons menlioned in the libel does lint chu$e to bring his . 
aciiion» and any of the others «ues, provided there be a jitsiifica^ 
tion pleaded^ ^rtuis, if the libel represents a woman to have 
been seduced^, and die father or husband brings his action^ die 
€!Oitduct of the alief^d seducer is put in issue^by a plea of justi- 
Acation, aitliougb be has no concern whattnrer th|? proceed'- 
ing. In like manner, of a conspiracy — and $o of numberless 
-.oases which might be put, all extremely iilfely to occur, of ridi- 
^ o'ldc cast upon associates in some common enterpriro. But let 
examine the objection by its own merits. It supposes the 
Croivn,T or a party having no concern in the libel, to prosecute, 
if a person not at all ailuded to in a composition, chuses to pre- 
fer a bill of indictment, although strictly speaking he may, yet 
is there the least chance of the (jrrand Jury finding it ? Must not 
the prosecutor appear to be examined ; and would not the ab- 
Bcnce of the party defamed, and the interference of a stranger be 
a sufficient reason for any Gran^-Juty throwing out the bill? 
.Or, if it were by any accident found, bow far would the Petty 
Jury suffer the trial of such an indictment to proceed ? Would 
they ever call upon the defendant for his case? Indeed, wiih- 
<)ut manifest collusion between ihc prosecutor and llie defendant, 
in order to run down, a third juirty, the attempt is not likely to 
be made; and it would then be made at a very great risk of a 
subsecjuexit prosecution, without any collusion ,**^or a conspiracy. 
‘No sucli proceeding could ever take place by criminal informa- 
tion ; for the court only grant it upon affidavit of the party de- 
famed, Then, the only case in which it is conceivable, is hy 
iiffku* information. But, to suppose the Government, or its re- 
Nsponsible members, that is, in this instance, the Ldw-oSicers of 
the Crown, base enough and foolish enough to engage in &uch a 
proceeding, is the height of extravagance. No instance can be 
found of the e^ j^cio privilege ever being employed to prosecute 
private, libieis; and if it were, the c<>un which tried the cause 
■would assuredly never call upon the defendant, but acquit, upon 
> ihe bare circumstance of tlie persoh defamed by the libri not 
^feeing called a$ a witness. We have shown, that the^ame in- 
;^€onVemence which the objection eimppses, ihay ^ 

; but a worse inbonvenieace of ^tbe . same Mbd rbally - 
oOt of the law excluding direct evidence aa to the ArOth. , . A dcn : 
now launches hk i^innatioBs in all diit*^bhis » 

no particular proof ; he hints and-suplfol^'' 
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fsonnected witfi him^ and ijvhen tlieiii^l is df « public naturex 
instead of the rule of law tending to preyebt dUcussions of pub* 
liick measures in courts of justice, the regular plan of defence la 
a political dissertaiioQj pr more generally an Ibrective, upon the 
text of the composition under prosecution ; more slcilfulty couch* 
,ed, perhapsi, but much mbre inflammatory in iife tendency l andj 
published to all the virorld with the authority of distinguished 
names, with sometfaidg of the solemnity of a judicial proceed*^ 
ing, instead of being Circulated among a few, as tlie writing of 
an obscure or unknown iiidrvidual. ’ 

Having now gone through all the objections that jiavh ever 
lieen urged, or Uiat we. can anticipate as likely . to be made as 
gainst the proposed change in the law, respc^ctitig ihe'ei''tdence 
.of the truth or falsehood of the allegedhbel, we conceive th^ we 
have a right to conclude, chat nothing of the least wdghtcan be 
thrown into the scale to counterbalance for an instant the rea- 
sons f i^ adoption. — Let u$ now therefore proceed to consider 
the other defects in the law of libel, which, thtmgti very con- 
siderable, will not detain us long, because many of the views ap- 
plicable to them have already been unfolded. 

The injustice of making a master criminally responsible for 
the act of his servant, without the ka^t evidence of his privacy, 
is obvious. It is contrary to every principle of our jurisprudence 
i(n ail other : But this is not all 5 the act of the servant is 
not made pnmdjacie evidence of his master^s privacy and guih; 

}t is at once conclusive, and no proof to rebut it is allowed* 
Thus, if a hbelfc published in a man's shop, be is not allowed 
to show that he was in America all the time, and up to filing of 
the informatii>n. The late celebrated Gilbert Wakefield pub* 
|is})ed an answer to a political pamphlet of the Bishop of Llan- 
dalK .Instead of trusting to the argmnents of the Right Reye* 
tend author for a reply, the Government proseemed the bodk* 
i^llcr, who being accustomed to print Mr Wakvfield^ classical 
works had conceived that it was a tract upon aoine subject of 
Philology, and only learnt the nciure of its contents by the no- 
tice pf the prosecution. Hy .was convicted. A printer was 
ignore recently med for a paper published at his office, while be 
in a distant gaol, suffering the sentence of the law for a for- \ 
m^r iiW. Gonirary to the clear rules of law, the jury acquitted 
d|IiiVing upon a former occasipD ainply discussed,; thi^ 

^ tifi'ftnch of the subject, we shall only at present observe, ; 

(Oie argtniichts respecting the question * true or false,.' , 

■' Site Ed. Rev* for .April' 19,12* « /V 
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their foil fcnree to this question of^jdv|iey ; and that although it 
may not be odviseable to make the prosecutor prove the knotv- 
Jedge of the defendant, yet he oughtt io all cases, to be allovired 
i to prove that the publication was without his privacy. And 
this proof sboulil, wMi the rest of the evidence of malice or in- 
Doceoce, be left to the consideration of the Jury. 

We have ah^eady seen how little protection is afforded to pri- 
vate character by the law as it now stands, in one important 
particular. The Government is always well defended. By a 
most false and pernicious personification, it is Iflcencd to an in- 
’dividual, and endowed with chaincter and feelings. Every sup- 
posed ^outrage to these is severely vUited^ and they who alone 
xan be injured in their feelings — whose reputation is of any va- 
lue to tbem^ in reality are left almost defenceless. But the same 
.injustice and inconsistency pervades the other branches of the 
Elbe] law, A distinction of the most absurd kind is taken be- 
tween written and spoken slander, as if the same publicity might 
not be given to the latter^ and the same injury done to character 
by its dissemination j as if, indeed, written slander did not oper- 
ate against character, chiefly by becoming in its course spoken 
slander. What con be more absurd, than to say that no of- 
fence is committed by the most false and calumnious charges 
that malignity can devise, provided they are not reduced to writ- 
ing? There is one thing, if it be possible, yet more absurd 4 
and it is the other di&tinction of the lavv, that the same charges 
■wliicli, if spoken, are not even aciionable, may change their na- 
ture, and hecoxiie so by being written down upon paper. * Wo 
shall not go through any of the old learning upon these subtlc- 
^icb, because much of it is now exploded, and many i.lce dif- 
ferenots arc overlooked, in spite of ancient and venerable namesd 

* Seine doubt having arisen upon thib point, it was argued and 
^considered at great length before the Judges in the Exchequer 
Chamber, upon a writ of Eiror, in the Cose of Tharle^ v, Kell^ 
d^asoh* 1812; and the law was laid solemnly down ab in the text ; 
jlJie learned Judge (Sir J. Mansfield, C. J-) who delivered the judg‘ 
ment> explicitly stating, that had the distinction not bean handed 
hIowd through a sci ies of adjudged case.'*, they never should have 
tliought of taking it- 

f A few specimens may amuse the unlearned reader. To aceme 
a person of * ixttcarinsf and forswaringt * is not actionable i to accuse 
^ him of pe9 Jur^^ la ; SUinhope v. BUgh^ 4. /hp. 1 5- ‘ H* wy hje 
"Jfhr groundy * not actionable ; llcwt v. 1 eowaas, id, ib, * A is aa 
u&jkTety an executor, and won’t execute the will ( and i« corray)/, andt 
^etlb corruptlffy * not actionable ; BrkUeyh rc^r, ib, • A k detect^ 
' nqt ACtio^We^ Wcav^ir yt/farriden^ ih, * \ fm 
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]3ut it is still undoubted law, that a man’s character may be 
felsely attacked m the tenderest point before thousands ol hear* 
era every day lor a j ear ; He may be called a coward, with all the 
details; a liar; a swindler; a knave; and theie i$ no remedy 
by action : But if he is called a libeller, or if the slights',! indict- 
able offence is imputed to him, lie has his action So, if the 
least cbaige of any sort is wrtUcn against him, and shown to a 
single person, he has his action* To proclaim m a public thea- 
tre, every night for a month, »that a female ot pure lame and 
high rank has been criminally connected with twenty men, and 
to give all the details of these fabricated amoais, gives no light 
of actum by our law ; not is it an offence in any way cogniz- 
able. But to write in a prnate letter, that she behaved ridi- 
culou^ upon any occasion, is both punishi^bie as a cume, 
and entitles her to damages in a civil action. No argument can 
recordle the mind to such monstt^ous deviations from common 
sense, norefeience to general principles ot claasific ition can 
make us uveilook such prodigious inconsistencies. Let it be 
obseived too, tliat here, as in a former case, the Government 
IS piotected while the individual is loft deUuceless. Stdiliona 
words may be prosecuted ciimmally, though lUit leduced to 
Wilting, and though they impute no impeachable offence to tho 
rnlors of the State That which it wi u)d be a bbcl to wiite a- 
gainst the Government, it is sedition to apeak, and the cha- 
racter or feelings of an ideal personage are protected fiom the 
slightest breath of censuic, while the dclicste fame of an indi^ 
vidusl mij bt larnishid, and his iiio>l tender feelings i ickcdi 
with impunity V*3dti this, heid, we may leniaik tht miustice 
of allowing the tiuth to be pl< ided in all cases < f private de- 
famation, whether l>> words oi by w/Umg, as a quakhcatiou. 
There are many cliaiges against a undoubtcdlj, f(/r ut- 
tering winch, if true, be has no right to lecpver damage^; 

thampion counsel to kill nu and flify * not actionable; Faton v AUerti 
%li ‘ A did burn tarn u^ith ht \ o^jlu hnnd\^ * not actionable, unlesa 
the barn was part oi rhe dwtllmg, o- full of corn, B&rham^ ^ case^ 
4. JUp* 18. * lhau art a utid ha%t robbed wy orchard and hopi 

groundf ’ not actionable , DMms v. Frankhuy 4 k JbUz ‘ A de- 
livered Jbdse emdence and untruth m an anawei in Chancery, * not ac- 
tionable ; 1. RoU ah 70- — ^ 167. ‘ You ate a mindlery* not 

actionable , hawlle v. Jankncy 2- //. B. 5?4. But ‘ Fhau art a hm* 
iardf ’ actionable, because it tends disbenson , Bannutir^s case^ 
ttS* FJtZn * Thou art a bankrupt knav , ’ actionable , Mdton^s caie, 
1. RoUm 6L i3f>. be 18unb- ^ A has a lease of certain lands, ol" 
which B wdia going to give a lease to C, ’ acuonablc , 
i. Rep. lA ' 
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blit there also are many attaclcs upilsiiaitMs character and feeJin/SfSt 
^drich no ^saxe ha&any ri^ht to mak% although founded in facts* . 
We have, already given examples of tbes^» If an individual ini 
private life is held np to ridicule for feilings in whidi the pul>^ 
lick has no cmicern, or merely, as may easily happen, by pro** 
claiming: his secret proceedings, whether, culpable or not, h© 
ought V, unquestionably to, have his action, and the defendant 
afaould only be allowed to give the trutl> in evidence — a specie* - 
of defence which, in the class of cases we are alluding lo^ would ^ 
genernlly be found to increase, instead of mitigating the damage* 
©s* Upon tiie whole, we conclude, that tlic legal distincticai 
between wards and libel ought to be abolished ; that defamation,' 
whether written or verbal, should be punishable as an ofFenco 
against character; that it should be actionable generally, and 
without regard to the technical nature of the charge which it 
conv^ ; and that, in all actions for defainalion, the defendant 
should be allowed to give evidence of the truth, upon due no-^ 
lice to the plaintiff^ instead of being permitted to plead it in 
justification ; go that it may go to the Jury w ith die other cir-* 
cumstances of the case, and operate either as an answer to tlie 
action, or in mitigation of damages, or in aggravation, as the 
Jury shall think fit* 

Hitherto, our observation has been directed to the law as it 
regards the substance of the wrong, whether private or publick^' 
and not to the rcgulatkms touching the mode of trial* But the 
extraordinary privileges of the Crown in trials for libol or sedi- 
tious words, next demand our attention, Tliese privileges, in- 
deed, are not peculiar to Government prosecutions for this of- 
fence ; but we have only at present to consider them in conne- 
xion with such proceedin®^, where chiefly they are productive 
of mischief. They qonsi ijef the power to put any one upon his 
trial without the iutcrvtyiUon of a Grand Jury, and without 
hearing him in his own behalf, * or mdeed giving him notice 
that there is such a proceeding in contemplation, and the rigljt 
pf r^ly, though the defendant should have givep no evidenee 
whatever* . ' ' : 

The cr <0icio power has in vain been attempted to be defend- 
ed upon the grounds of Sute necessity. It is alleged, that cer- 
tain libels are of a nature so dangerous to the safety of the 
realm, that a more prompt visitation of justice is requjr^ than 
^ the forms in ordinary case® permit. But this fbiison is so con- 

* Instances are to be found .{but now' only in Irel^dV of the At^ 

tbrney-gettpral caUing an a patty to sliow cause, b^are fum, why 
lafermapop should not be filed by him,. ^ ^ . 4 
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trury to all tbe known facts, that we ictui hardly hesitate m be» 
Jicviitg it to be founded in iMd ikith. For, instead of beiog con- 
tGned to a few libels of pecaUar malignity^ every prosecution for 
this offeticej conducted by tbe Government, is, without any ex- 
ception^ commenced in this way. Then, what sort of danger 
must it be, which, in London, (the principal scene of such pro* 
isecutions}, roquires a more speedy antidote than the Assiaes held 
weight times a year afford by indictment, not to mention the op^ 
|>ortuuity of applying to the Court during term-time ? Again, 
is it, or is it not true, that prosecutions by information ejr o£iri 0 
are quite as slowly carried on as any others ? We defy any in- 
etance to be produced, in which a day was, in point of fact, 
eaved by this power, dating from the publication of the libel ; 
and we could name many in which the Crown, by not praying 
a tah$i delayed the trial purposely 5 two, in particular, of a pe* 
euliarly aggravated natare, and requiring, if any could bo sup- 
posed fo r<x{uire, speedy prosecution. But after all, is not this 
idea of speedy prosecution being necessary to prevent danger to 
the peace, a mere phantom ? How can it operate in this way ? 
Tbe danger, if urgent, must liavc proved fatal long before tho 
example of tbe punishment can operate ; for six months mast 
at least elapse before that can be inflict^. And why is sucit 
^pediticn required in this one case of libel alone ? Is rebellion 
a less urgent danger ? Yet no prosecution for treason is com- 
menced by ex <^cio information ; on tbe contrary, the law 
throws round the person accused of it the fence of much extra- 
ordinary delay. Indeed, even they who argue for the power 
upon this ground, must admit that, by parity of reason, the 
prosecutor should not be allowed to put off the trial ; and yet 
it is notorious that be has this power indefinitely j that he can- 
not be compelled to try the cause ; and that, in point of fact, 
many informations are filed, and never prosecuted at all. Per- 
haps, however, tlie best answer to the argument, and that winch 
most clearly evinces its unfairness, is to be found in the fact, 
that llevenue offences are the only ones, beside Ijlbels, that arc 

f That the law is as here stated, cannot be doubted ; nor has any 
Attempt ever been made in piactice to force on the tnal of an ex 
information. The only means of fixing a day peremptoiily 
Jor the trial, is by applying to the Court to have a ti ial at Bar, which, 
of course, will only be granted in cases of peculiar importance# 
See upon the point generally, Queen r. Banks^ 2 SalL 652. Rex v# 
T. /f. 6C1. Rex v. Macleodf 2 EasU 202. particularly this 
last cas©--^Sec more, as to Attorn ey-gcncral's discretionary powejRS* 
yx Btx V* StnxHon, Doug* 239. 
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ii«elrj»i!oiieeated bv this method. The plsin truth then H that 
the Crmm is frarful of Oraud Juf'tes throvio^ out the Is 
this <i^3pMdiension well founded f CMMMtrte here a most imjsort- 
ant parttrlihd’. Grand Juries are ^antsaJly oomposed of the 
same individuals who compose the Sperial Junes, and to whom 
alone the Cron'll ever trusts the trial of a libel. Why, then, 
should not the same men find the bill, ndio are thought most 
likely to find the verdict We Conceive the reason to be plain. 
As kmg as die defendant is precluded from proving the truth of 
his statement, a Jury, ndien left to themselves, will be slow to 
put him ^ his trial j though, very possibly, the some men, un- 
der the direction of the Judge, and when required to pronounce 
upon a man already on his trial, may feei it difiicult to avoid 
convicting him. Were such proof competent. Grand Juries 
would be tees prone to quash the proceeding in the outlet; and 
the only pretext for leaving the ex (ffficta power to the Crown 
woukl be done away. 

The oppressive nature of this prerogative requires no proof. 
It enables the Government to subject every obnoxious writer to 
n great expense, and to the still more harassing anxiety of a 
trial hanging^ over his bead, without the power ot bringing it to 
a deterinioatiun. 'I’hat the prerogative has been abused, no 
one can doubt who has attended to the history of the late times. 
We speak not now of the jSngItsh reign of Terror, when, by a 
cry or Jacobinism, and the cotnp^nce of corrupt or frightened 
iniqorities, the mini'iers obtainetra suspension of the (jonstitn- 
tion, and, not satisfied with imprisoning their adversaries, at- 
tempted to take their lives. In those times, libel was not the 
faviiorite charge; k was much too mild a punishment to keep a 
man in anxiety for bis liberty, or to shut him up in a distant 
gaol; stronger measures were required, and the experiment of 
a proscription was almost begun. But we'rcfer to a quieter pc- 
rira i to the last ten years, long after all general panic had sub- 
sided; when no mortal pretended that the monarchy was in dan- 
ger, and the idea of a French party had become os ridiculous 
as it dways was groundless. ITie ex offmo power was, during 
this time, exercised as a mere party engine, to keep the pi ess 
in order, to protect weak or corrupt servants of the puldick 
from }mblic censure, and to gratify the «|>leen of Ugotted or 
aout -tempered individuals. i 

Widrin the space of three years tX as pre^nnd internal fran- 
^mlhlj as England ever enjoyed since the Conquest, no less than 
foi >y-two informations were filed. In a single day* above twenty 
pcluipal wHers were placed in jeopardy. At one time above half 
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tlie public paj^s were undi^r prosecatimi. Informations were 
fifed against them ; they were subjected to serious ex|iens&$ and . 
no one waa ever brought '^to trial. .The proceeding -were not 
dropu but suspended; The writers continued iaeir Wbaurs 
with rbcaword hanging over tbdr heads. Xhejp went pn expose 
ing the measures of the Government and th^ oppressioosof tbe 
Crown lawyers, with what freedom they might, under such cir- 
cumstances. Many of them have been seriously injored ^ none 
of them have received any compensation! .and, at.. this d|^y, 
there is nothing in the law to prevent the proceedings, being 
vived against them. We may give an example or two of the 
actual exercise of this oppressive privilege, in order to show that 
it is a grand practical evil. The only information fifed by that 
eminently learned and virtuous person, Sir Arthur Piggott, 
while he held the office of Attornej’-general, was against a news- 
paper which had published a statement full of malignity and 
lhtsel>e^d, and the iaimediate tendency of which was s to excite 
a niutiny, namely, , that the Government was about to send ^ 
body of troops in ships not seaworthy. The printer applied to 
him to waive proceedings, and ofieririg to give up the author. 
The answer was that whidi is always given in such cases, that 
no bargain could be made; but that ho might give up the au- 
thor, and trust to the candour of the prosecutor, in case the 
real writer was found to have beim named. The Attorney- 
general went out of office w^||h liis friends. A ilew ministry 
succeeded, and brought their own ✓Attornev with them. To 
him the printer renewed his application. A N<Ale Prosequi 
it?rthwith entered ; the only one, we wtU venture to say, ever 
entered in such a case. The author was given up; that is, a 
iiame was given of scute one said to be abroad, and who naver 
yet has been heard of ; and no further proceedings have been 
had in the inattcr. The facts wliich we liave stated were men- 
tioned in the House of Lords in 18-11, awl in the Coinmoiyg, 
both ihep and last Session, without any contradicrion. The 
newspaper was the Morning X^ost, notoriously the adherent of 
the ministry which showed it such tavour. The other instance ta 
which we shall refer, happened in 1 Klu. A paragraplr appeared in 
u Sund^^y paper, and w^as considered libellous by the Crown law- 
, Informations were filed against the author and the publish- 
-el*, ihS another against tlie editor of a daily paper which had 
i^rinted it- The last of these was tried first, although hfe 
fence wai evidently much smaller than that of the j 

u^uthor and pricier. lie was acquitted, the Judge himself 
lectihg Jury tnoiirt favourably^ aad the two other juforowfe 
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tioOT wlii^stdod liext for' tviti v^em «^er 
6d in, One ^ord roorees to the «x^^s«?r-;^th€ power 
;At their^!na&nre» which the Orowh offers posse&s by 
this preroj^ative. It was stated in the debate^' to amount in feotne 
cases to eighty and ninet}' pvMinds, and in one or two to Jhafe 
been as high as one hundred and forty. ^ 

' ^ Sensibte of tfae extent of ihe evjl^ statesmen of enlight^^ 
^iews and km^wn attachment to theprinoiples of civil liberty, havey 
at di£fermt times^ proposed remedies ; of which some are racfeer 
^ fee consideri^ as palliatives than cores. Of this description 
would be, a limitation of the time within which an inforination 
ahould be in force, or a power given to the defetidant to fotxie 
^ h’B trial. The former is exceptionable, inasmuch as it would 
only oblige the Crown to file a new informatibn, and subject tbe 
defendant ‘ to additidnat expense; the latter would hardly pro- 
duce any practical good t For, in how few cases would a defen**^ 
dant venture to force on his trial, wfeen uncej'tain of the ulti- 
mate intentions of the prosecutor ? To compel the Crown , to 
pay costs, when an information was abandon^, that is, after a 
certain time had dapsed without a trial, might have a better 
effect; but it would only remedy a small part of the mischief: 
And, to give the defendant his costs upon an acquittal, would be 
thought too great a deviation from estaldisbed and general princi- 
ples; berides that, even then, a large portion of thq evil would re- 
main without a palliative. It has abo been suggested, that the ex- 
traordinary power should not be exercised in term-time, when the 
Conn of King’s Bench can grant the information ; but the Crown 
would then easily pitch upon an act off ubiication commitied in the 
vacation, not to m^Uition the very trifling linmalion o[ the abuse 
which such exception would provide, if effectual as far as 
it is intended to go. There is, in truth, but one remedy ; — and 
that is, the entire removal of the evil, by taking away at imee 
this extraordinary power from the Crown, and placing libel upon 
the same footing with every other offence, from high treason 
down to a common assaulU The prcsecutum of these int prac- 
tice^ is left to. the ordinary method, by indictment; and there 
can be no reasop^fbr adopting a different course in cases of sUbel. 
The privilege of i'«|>ly ought to be abolished at the same time. 
There is not^mn a shadow of ground for tlie Crown being pre- 
^ ferred insthfe respect* All ordinary prosecutions by huiietn>ent, 
except high treason, are conducted vritlmut it "^Why riumld 
the Jibe! be put op e'diflerent footing lirq^’ that of mur- 

iffer 'dr roMieiy any of, thc^ varfons nrisdfemeaiioi^ are 

prosecuted by bills of indictment preferred by private parties ? 
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In tjie Is founds opcm a mo«it palpable blundeir^^ 

ft eoPiv^on of ideas as to ibe bbj^s of xjrimm4 justtcev /Wby 
afaould .my advantaispi lie given to tbe.pirmeeotor. oTer the 
fendaPt in any case ? The interest of tmpublie is not, that the ^ 
defendant should be convicted^ btii that he {d^oukl be conTinttK};,' 
if gull^; not that he should be hampered in his defence^ but ^^ 
ra&er that he should be aided in making the truth appear ; not 
that the balance should be incfined in favour of the accusations^" 
but tlmt it should be Held per fi^ly even between the two sides.”: 
The jpriyilege in ^juestion tends^ nay it is expressly inieiided» 
fac^itate’ the conviction, without regard to the guilt of tlie de«-! 
fendant r to obstruct him in his defiance, in order that the truth ' 
may put appear ; to make the scales preponderate in the prose-^ ' / 
cutoi^a favour, that equal justice may not be done. It presup* . 
poses the defendant’s guilt, and seeks to ensure his convictioiw 
Jr is a remnant of the old and exploded kws, which prevented 
the defendant^ witnesses from being examined upon oath, and, 
in Scotland at least, refused him the benehc of any defence 
wholly inconsistent with, or beside the charge, as that he was a 
hundred miles off at the tiipc of committing the ofi^noe* 

The bill brought into the House of Commons last Session by 
Mr Brougham, and the further discussion of which was deferred to ^ 
next year, proceeds upon the principles now developed. It first . 
takes away entirely the power of filing ex i^cio informations in 
cases of libel and seditious words ; it next abolishes the power 
of rqily, unless where . the defendant has adduced evidence — 
thus placing Crown prosecutions upon the same footing with alt 
others ; it further prevents any such trial from being by Special 
Jury, unless both parties corisent^thus placing the oliencesin 
question upon the same footing with all crimes of the highest 
nature, vi;&, treason and felony, and with all inisdcmeanurs^ 
the proceedings for which do not come from the Crown office. 
The bill proceeds to take away the distinction between written and 
spoken slander 5 and to provide that Ute latter may l)e prosecut*, 
cd as a misdemeanor In the next place, it allows the defend* 
nnt, in all prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defamatory words, 
to give the truth of the statement in evidence, after due notice ; 
to the prQgeciiior ; but it provides that the Jury may, notwith- 
standing of such proof, find the defendant guilty-^and that the 
court, ixf passing sentence, may consider auch proof either in . 
aggravatiqo or in mitigation, and may also consider the giving 
XLOti^ without offering evidence, in aggravation. The nexi.^ 
provjfijon i» for enabling the defendant to prove jibat the public ^ 
ctttioJii wa«5j without hk priyitj', and the Jury to canvfow ootwitfc* 
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fitanding 6uch . eigldence« It ffai^ier take? away the dji^inctipxfr-^' 
between word? imputing an indictable ef&ncey and word? 
rally defamatcKry^ declaring both to be acli(mab!e| and thus re- f 
moving also (he distinction in this resp^ between written ai^d ^ 
^ken slander. Lastly^ it prohibits the truth of the statement 
Iroia being pleaded in justification to an actk>n^ whether for 
bel or for words ; but enables the defendant, upon due notice to ' 
the plaintiff, to give it in evidence under the general issue, and 
the Jury to take such evidence into their consideration, b^ut to 
find a verdict tor the^ plaint^ notwithstanding, if they shall 
think fit. Such are the provisions of this bill, omitting some 
matters of technical arrangement ; and if there be any truth Itit * 

. the opinions maintained above, it comes within the description " 
given by the preamble, and may be deemed a measure * for die 
^ more efiectually seeuring the liberty of the Press, which hath 

* been the chief safeguard of the Constitution of diese Realms, 

* and for the better preventing of abuses in eKercising the said 

* liberty, and in using the privilege of public discussion, which, 

‘ of undoubted right, belongeth to the subject. ' 

We have now brought this inquiry to a close; and ive cannot 
dismiss it, without remarking, that after all the arguments which 
have l>een oiiered, there is one short method of reason much 
more likely to prove snccessfnl against any change in the law, 
{iQW deeply soever it may have its foundations in sound reason. 
It is a change — an innovation~and that is enough. And yet 
changes, innovat!ons> in the law, are matters of daily occurrence,, 
nor ever objected to when they operate against the liberty of the 

E ress, against the ancient rights of the people.. In 17911 a new* 
iw was passed, to oblige all printers to furnish evidence against 
themselves. In 1808 a power was, for the first time, given to 
the Crown lawyers, of sending to prison, or holding to bail, 
any person against whom an inforaiation was filed, fn 1807, 
by a more comprehensive and fer wiser innovation, the whole 
Bystem of civil proceedings in Scotland was altered one 
bill; and in 1815, Trial by Jury in civil cases was for the 
first time introducedv with a new tribunal erected for the pur-* 
pose* In 1818,, the ancient constitution of the Court of Chan- 
cery was subverted, and a new court and a new great officer 
of justice Called into existence* The history of the Revenue 
is tlie story of mroada upon the Trial by Jury, of new powers 
conferred upon creatures of the Crown, of innovations upon 
the old common-law rights of the subject, and the established 

C eline oP criminal jurisprudence. The political annals of the 
' twenty j^ears have been filled with novel acmof Icgidation, 
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; id^ of 'proce^rngs in of justice. Even where no -tern- 

^l^or^ry ot party mcitive has pr-evailedi the 
cefs of the Crown have not been idle in tbe invtejlion* 
epd one tstitote, passed in 1805, created ^soinewhere about ft 
new frlonies, white ft converted a felony-irilo a misde- 
Jaaeinor, * In such a: state of things, la set ap a cry about in- 
itbvatjon, and meet Wid arguments in a mei^isctre, 

will the observation th^t it is ;a dbange of the fomper la^, 
ftcem^i ft uiethpd of proceeding hardly comi^teiit ' with good 
faith. It would be far better to state it at once as an objectiani 
tba^. the proposed amendment of the law^ ts in favouif of thb 
of the subject ; lends to promote free disCus^'On, and t6 
dieck publick abuses ; and all this without vesting' any patron* 
age irk the government, by the creation of new places, or con* 
furring additionaJ powers upon the Judges, by extending their 
di^retion. This objection would be as intelligtHe, and much 
Widre consistent; aria v^it would certainly be an honest one. In 
the mean time, we ari' content to leave the reasonings contained 
in these pages to the decision of die enlighted cultivators of ju* 
rSdtcal science, who will never be scared by a mere clamour f 
and we lake leave of the subject for the present, in confident 
expectation, that, sooner or kter, these reasonings will produce 
a practical effect. 


Aut- VII. Introdiiziove alia Gcfilv^iaf di Scipi67ie Srpislak^ 
Anpniriistratore ed Ispetfore de^Nitrt e deite Jdoiveri del Regno 
dl Italia, 2 tom. 8vo. Milano. 18^11. 

W E lately laid before onr readers ft short analysis of the va- 
luable work r>f M. Brocchi on^ the ifclineralogj^ of the A* 

ThiSre haye been instance's even of changes hi the law of ILbeh 
te niake it somewhat more consonant to comman sense; tl^us, the 
niceties of the old authorities are nrjr disregarded ; and the. rale of 
IsiTcmg every thing * in fniHorem ,fmsutn’ waS deservedly put doWny 
fey i'^rd, C. Kiog, in Rex v. Mdthem^^ 9 Tr, 710. The greatest 
change, in this "branch of the law, however, w^s not a very great 
'impTovhteent, namely, allowing, the troth to be pleaded in bar of 
the civil action. Fot medy, as appears from a of Lord Hard* 

%tcfce in 1735^, (in iicx v. IS^barht B, /2. the truth 

could only be given iri fhttigation of damages,' tnd Uftd^, the general 
fSRUe;.-^the method propored at present, with tfee a;notice 

to tlie plaintifr. _ . 





pennioes. S8nce tbat tmie we feave had occasion to tafe up the 
present work, written by another man of sciencejcif feame 
country ; who, while hn di&rs greatly feom BroccUi in . the 
tenor of his theoretical opinions^ is e^a|[jr commendable for the 
zeal and industry which be has umforinly manifested in the 
cause of science* la^ the ?th Number of our Journal, we re- 
viewed a former .work hy M* BrcisUk, 

* siqm et Liihotqgi^ue dans ta Campaniel^^imAp on . the whole, 
found inuchreasoa to be satisiied with toe accurate and scien- 
tific information he afforded us, as to die volcanic mineralogy of 
that remarkable regiom Since this period, we have in a great 
degree lost sight of his labours; and w’e now hail him as a 
friend, reappearing after a long absence. It is true, indeed, 
that the volumes before us were published in Italy five years 
ago, and that a French translation of them, by M. Bernard, 
w’as printed at Paris m 1813; but it is only lately that we have 
received the original Italian work ; and we believe that it is yet 
but very partially ^known to the scientific men of this country- 

Indeed, it may be remarked, that an acquaintance with the 
state of science, literature, and the arts, in modern Italy, is 
only just beginning to revive amongst us, after the long and 
sullen period of war that has recently come to an end* During 
the last twenty years, we have received from that fine country 
little more than the bulletins of battles and sieges ; and the ra- 
pidly changing history of dynasties and governments overthrowa 
or restored. Even these, loo, have generally reached us through 
the medium of France ; and the Italians have not even been al- 
lowed to convey to posterity the narrative of the events which 
have agitated their native land. Almost all t\\e notices we have 
procured during this interval, as to the state of science in Italy, 
have come to us through the same channel ; and but for the oc- 
casional labours of a zealous academician, or the more splendid 
results which attended these researches in the new science of 
Voltaic electricity, it might have been thought that all such 
knowledge was verging to extinction, in the country which once 
produced a Galileo, l^he singular interest which was excit- 
ed , by the publication of Eustace^s Travels, was in some degree 
a proof of the long previous interruptiou in the intercourse be- 
tween England^and Italy, jf^or though the work of that excel- 
lent and lamented matt certainly contains many marks of true 
taste and amtafale'feelm^i a part of its success must be artribm- 
ed to the noveky of dfe subject at the ume, and to the avidity 
with which, after our long separation from them, we turned 
again to thsa glowing pictures of Italy — of her scenery, ruins, 
and wmrks of art — of her population, manners, aud iiUTature. 

VoJm XXVII. NO. 53. . K 
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The course of events has at length allowed us to see these 
things with bur own eyes ; and, during the la,st year or two, the 
tide of migration has been settnig southward#, with a force pro- 
portioned to the prevtous restraint. The Knglhh have long 
l^n pecoliariy the natron of travellers; and to the causes which 
formerly gnve tin m this impulse, have recently been added 
others; not less decided in rheijr influ^^ nce. The motive of eco- 
ofiorny is the most important ^ f those, and one that belongs espe- 
cially to the present time. That of fashion is certainly SsS ciFec- 
tive as it used to be; possibly more so : — that of idleness and en- 
nui embrace's perhaps the same proporrion uf the community as 
heretofore. Viut to these c-m^es we think we may fairly add, a 
greater degree of information in English society at Fargc; a more 
active and enlightened spirit of curiosity ; and a taste for what 
is beautiful in nature and art, more extensively diUbsed than it 
w as ^ half a century ago. We trust that we are not carr 3 ?ing 
these terms of panegyric too far ; and that the modern race of 
bur travellers in Italy, as well as elsewhere, will justify the ex- 
pectation we have formed, and which we now venture to ex- 
press. We certainly do not It><>k for a volume of new disco- 
veries from that Ccnintry f btit there is much yet to be told by 
an intelligent observer, of what relates to its natural history ; 
the present moral and inteHectuaf state of its population ; and 
the influence which recent events have had in changing or mo- 
difying their condition. We should rejoice to see any work 
which might accotnp’ish these objects f and we are quite certain, 
that there are many among our travelled countryinen perfectly 
ijualified to produce it. 

But to return to the work before us.— We learn from the 
titlc-pf'go, that at the time of its publication Breislak was resi- 
dent in Milan, as director of the public manufactory of nitre 
for the kingdom of Italy. Tlii- kingdom miw exists no longer; 
but the RrgNO Loinhardo^Veneto has become a partial substi- 
for it, in the most modem disirilnUion of Italy ; and we are 
well satisfied to hear tliat the Austrian government, to which 
the new kingdom apper rains, has allowed him to retain the si- 
tuation before held in this country. . We confess it to be an 
c>bjf^*ct of iniercst wifli u«, that Milan, the capital of the north 
of Italy, hhoul I preserve, as for as^possible, the advantages it 
had acquired during the IsiK twelve years, even amidst the op- 
pressions and burdens of unceasing war. tendered the seat of 
gf v:^rnmeijt ibr a territory peopled by six millions of native Ita- 
lians, and receiving the impulse of ne^r national institutions^' 
and of great pubdc works* it rose above the calamities <of tho 
lime, and made rapid progrc.ss in all that constitutes the greaw 
iiesa aud diguity of a niclTopolis. It would seem that bcloDo^ 
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more especially, wds bcginnfn^y to derive encouragement from 
the aids aflfbrd^ to it ; and the information we have collected 
from recent travellers in this part of Italy convinces us, that it 
ivas here we were^to look for the serious revival of such studies 
among the Italians. The names of Volta, Moscati, Oriani, 
Caesaris, Breiskk, Brocchi, Pini, Kasori, with several others 
which have reached us by report, may be considered as belong- 
ing almost exclusively to Milan, and in the department of science 
alone. Two excellent observatories, three rich and extensive 
* mineralogical collections, (one the property of Breislak him- 
self), a school of mines, an academy, together with several otheir 
scientific institutions, gave impulse and vigour to the progress 
of these pursuits. New periodical works were set on foot ; * and 
the constant intercourse with France afforded facilities of very 
great importance to the savans of the north of Italy. It is true,, 
that these circumstances were not exclusively the creation of 
the period to which we have referred ; but they certainly de- 
rived a new character from the political state of JLombardy dur-, 
ing that time, and held out a fairer augury than heretofore, of 
the advancement and future prosperity of the Italian people. 

We cannot venture, from our present information, to speak* 
very decidedly as to the effects of the recent changes in the north 
of Italy, on the condition of things just describech We feel our- 
selves compelled, however, to surmise linfavourahly on the subject-: 
The changes made have all been such as to impair the unity of na- 
iioiial character, which was rapidly growing among this people. 
The title of kingdom, indeed, is preserved ; but its boundaries 
arc contracted on every side, and scarcely more than three mil- 
lions of people are now placed under the shelter of this name. 
In all that concerns the internal government, and the admini- 
stration of justice, we understand that the influence of the na- 
tive population is diminished ; and the fetters of a provincial 


* We have received the names of the following periodical wo’rksi 
among others more academic in their characters,' which belong par- 
ticularly to the north of Italy. 

Colle^ione d’Opuscoli Scientifiei e Letterarie. 

II Giornale di Gturisprudenza Universale. 

Giornale della Societa Medico-Chtrurgica di Parma. 

Annali di Medicina Straniera« 

Giornale EnciclopedicU. 

Memorie della Societa Medica d* Emulaaidne; 

Lo SpetUtore ossia Varietd Tstorichd, Letterarie, Critiche, 
Bibliotheca Italiana, ossia Giornale di Letteratura, Scienaje^ 
ed Aril. 
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system imposed again upon those, who had, or fancied they 
had, acquired some degree of national independence* Names^; 
too,< have a sovereign influence, not only with individuals, but 
with communities of people* The title of'kingdon) of Italy 
acted as a talisman on Italian feelings : that of the * Lombard*^ 
Venetian kingdom * is a poor and paltry coinage, which will 
scarcely pass into the currency of language; and, if it excite any 
feelings or remembrances at all, must obviously lead to those 
which are hostile to the present system of things* 

We must again, however, recal ourselves from this digres-* 
sioii, to the work c>f M. Breislak. The geological question be* 
tw^een the advocates for fire and water, which has excited, and 
continues to excite so much active controversy in Germany,, 
France and England, has been carried into Italy also ; and our 
author may be considered as the most zealous champion of the- 
Plutonic cause in the latter country. His researches have led 
him through various districts of volcanic country ; and not on- 
ly his opinions,^ but his manner of controversy also, appears to* 
have taken something of its character from this source. Even 
in the preface to his work, he commences his attack on the sys- 
tem and doctrine of Werner, in terms which may not perhaps 
be deemed perfectly courteous by the advocates of the school of 
Frey berg. 

* Aleuiii prfncipi assai vaghi ed incerti di quella scuola, molte 
idee indeterminate, come lo e il ptu o mcno^ il poco o moHo^ una 
nomenchitura misteriosa, priva d^ogni signiBcato ragionevole, quan- 
to alia pronunzia, altrcttanto diificile aritenersi dalla memoria, 

moltc decision! assolute, appoggiate solo all’autorita, mancanti d*ar- 
gomenti valid!, e fondate al piii sopra qiialche osservazione isolata, 
contradelta da altre moltissime che si dissimuiano, forinano un cor- 
po di dottrina che sembra fatto per allontanare dallo studio della 
geologia quelli che amano di ragionare. Questra dottrina, propagatat, 
da cento penne, altre buone ed altre cattive, e gia penetrata in 
Francia ed in Ingbilterra, ed ora cerca d^insinuarsi ancora in Ita- 
lia. E necessario dunque che gFltaliani siano prevenuti ond^essere- 
guardinghi e cauti sopra la med'esima, e che si avvezzino a rico- 
iioscere cid che v’ e di buono, che certamente e molto, nelk mine-, 
ralogia ed anche nella geologia di osservazlone, ahbandonando per a 
eid che v’ d di strano e di assurdo nella parte sistematica. * 

Wliile admitting, in part, the justice of many of these ex- 
pressions, we cannot forbear smiling at the seviously moral tone 
with which M. Breislak cautions nis countrymen against the 
sinful and dangerous heresy of the Geognosy, which is seeking 
to make its way amongst them- We are obliged too to re- 
mark, that in his uniform eagerness to contradict the tenets of 
this school, ^d to establish the sacred, cat^e of fire, he very 
often deviates from the course implied in the title of his wrork^ 
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4 knd appears as the devoted advocate of one doctrine, rather 
than as the impartial instructor in both* Professing to be an 
-elementary book on Oeology, it is certainly too controversial 
througbmt ; and, while we readily admit the advantage of theo- 
retical discussions in forwarding the interests of kno^edge, we 
must olyect to the idea of trammeling the young inquirer in 
ecience, by giving him that devotion to theory, which may im- 
pede the free progress of his opinions, and the accuracy of his 
researches into nature* 

in recommending ^the study of Geology to the youth of Italy, 
M. Breidak notices the opinion of some naturalists, that this 
■country furnishes little that is interesting to mineralogical ob- 
servation — except in those districts' which have been subject to 
volcanic agency. We were not aware that such an opinion had 
ever been stated ; but if it has, we agree vrlth our author in 
thinking the refutation a very easy one. It is true, that the 
greater part of the Apennine chain is composed of calcareous 
•rock, very uniform in its characters : but, even here, there are 
‘abundant sources of interest in the organic fossil remains, both 
marine and terrestrial, which these mountains afford $ in the 
bituminous substances they contain $ and in the fossil bones of 
.the great quadrupeds, discot^ered in the vallies or plains which 
lie at their feet. To this it may be added, that each extremity 
■of the chain consists, in great part, of primitive rocks ; and that 
tihe northern or Ligurian portion, forming the magnificent coast 
of the Genoese States, is more especially interesting in its pri- 
mitive slate rocks ; in the marbles and serpentine, connected 
with theses and in the detached formations of conglomerate, 
magnesian limestone, coal, and other secondary rocks occur- 
ring in the same district. The work of M. Brocchi, and two 
«hort memoirs which we have seen by Professors Viviani and 
Mojon of Genoa, ^ sufficiently indicate how much room there 
is for research in this quarter, f Then, again, along the whole 
aionhern frontier of Italy, the Alps, declining into the plain of 
Lombardy, present to the observer their granites, porphyries, 
and primitive schists 5 wliile the lower chains of the Vicentine 
and Eugancan hills exhibit those forms of basalt and porphyry 
which most strongly suggest the idea of volcanic origin. If the 
■argument is extended to Sicily, we shall greatly strengthen our 

* Voyage dans les Apdunins de la ci-devant Ligurie, par Vivi- 
4ini, and Descrisione Mineralogica della Liguria, fatta da GL Mojon. 

f We learn from the Preface to the Memoir a£ Professor Viviani, 
dhat he is at this time engaged in a large work on the Natural His- 
tory of the ci-devaht Liguria. He possesses, we understand, con^ 
eiderable reputation as a man of science, particularly in the deparj^ 
^ents of iSlmeralogy and Botany* 
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|)roof by a reference to the primitive anti volcanic rocks, the 
secondary limestones^ the sulphur, the gypsum, the rock salt, 
&c. of that singular and interesting island. 

M. Breislak divides his work into Nine chapters ; and we shall 
guide ourselves by this arrangement, in the remarks we have to 
make upon it ; the more so, as it would be diiHcult otherwise to 
follow the train of tbeorelical speculations, in which, as we have 
said, our author largely indulges, and on which it will be our 
principal business to comment. The First Chapter is occupied 
by some considerations on the primitive state of the globe. lu 
speaking of its figure, he notices the opposite hypotheses of, geo- 
logists, to account for the depression at the poles of the Sphe- 
roid ; some of them, as De Luc and Kirwan, considering that 
the fluidity necessary for the assumption of this figure, was 
merely superficial ; others, among whom is .Dolomieu, suppos- 
ing that fluidity at one time existed throughout all the mass, 
and that the interior is still pcrn»anently in this condition, ami 
only enveloped by the solid crust on which we dwell. The 
remainder of the chapter is occupied by some general remarks, 
possessing little novelty, on the agency of heat and water upon 
solid substances; and by the discussion of another topic of 
great importance in the outset of Geology, viz. the physical 
conditions necessary to the crystallization of bodies. De La 
Metherie has supposed, that the great masses of the primitive 
mountains may themselves be crystals, on a colossal scale. But, 
getting aside this idea, we have, in the internal crystalline 
structure of the primitive rocks, a fact so extensive and interest- 
ing, that the question as to its cause becomes one of the first 
and most important in the science. These rocks, while they 
form the loftiest summits on the globe, are yet more remuikablo 
as the substratum of all the rest, beyond which the industry or 
curiosity of man have never yet been able to penetrate: Their 
formation belongs to the earliest terrestrial epoch which actual 
observation has made known to man. The general theory of 
crystallization, then, is of singular interest in relation to this 
subject; and, in proportion to the accuracy of our knowledge 
of it, may we reasonably expect, that our geological views will 
become more distinct and demonstrable. 

Our modern controversialists in the science have been aware, 
of this importance, and have respectively laboured to reduce the 
proof to their side of the question : and it might perhaps have 
been conceived, a ^)rion\ an easy thing for one party or other to 
accomplish this. The fact, however, is otherwise. Various cir- 
cumstances may retard, accelerate, or otherwise modify, the 
process of crystnlliaation ; but, as far we know, the only condi- 
tion indispensable to' it, is that degree of mobility in the particlos 
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of the ^istalllzing matter* may cwabJe them tp a'ssnme 

the definite places prescribed by the laws, of molecular attraction. 
Now^ this condition is obtained both by solution in a men- 
Mrunm such as that of water, or by fusion from a siffficient ap- 
|)iicatiofi of heat. The processes of our Jal^oratories, and those 
of tiatttre which are subject to our observation, prove, that 
the 6ne or the other cause is adequate to the general effect in 
it^fueslion. 

I - Nevertheless, it cannot be reasonably supposed, that the crys- 
tallized rocks of our globe, the granites, gneiss, marbles, syenites, 
cjuartx rooks, &c. should have been produced, some by the one 
5ind some by the other of these two modes of natural agency. 
The gener^ character of the workings of nature^ and the 
ainiforniity of structure in the rocks thernseives, are almost 
decisive testimony* to the singleness of their origin. If the 
granitic rock ot Arran has been crystallized from solution 
in water, so have the granites of the Alps, of the Samo- 
Kierra, of Siberia,, and of Brazil. If the greenstone of Swe- 
den is a prodiK-t of igneous fusion, so, we may presume, is 
that of sScotland, of Germany, and of the Andes. If this be al- 
iowe<i, the question returns to us in a very distinct shape 5 and 
t-ho importance is evident of those researches into the laws of 
crystallization, which may eventually enable us to say in what 
ananner these great natural formations took place. We do not 
pretend to assert, that the discovery will of necessity be drawn 
from this source; but it certainly strikes us as being one of 
the means most probable in progress, and most secure in result. 
The evidences from f)rganic remains are wanting in the rocks in 

J uestion: tliese from stratification are only in part obtained. 

)ur chief sources of information, then, are relative position 
and internal structure ; and of the latter, the crt^stalline arrange- 
ment is the most remaik?ible circumstance, and that to which we 
believe future research may most successfully be directed. It is 
not impossible that we may hereafter find the means of imitat* 
ing, by artiiiciai processes, even the more compound crystalline 
rocks ^ and it will belong to the advocates of heat and water, 
to .show respectively how near their favourite elements will bring 
them to the reality of nature. 

' Some experiments of this synthetical nature have already been 
made, and 'we trust they will be prosecuted farther. Our know- 
ledge of the principles of crystallization has certainly been ad- 
vanced of late years. , In our own country. Dr Wollaston has 
done much for this branch of science ; and ive have been grati- 
fied recently by the account of the ingenious experiments of Mr , 
Daniel], given in the first Number of the Journal of the Royal 
Znatiiulion. It is clear to that a great deal is yet to be learnt 
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w this subject^ %s well from &n observation of tfae phenom^ia^ 
attending the pmcess of solution, as from those connected with 
th^' assumption of the crystalline form. Such researches may 
enable us hereafter to explain many of those varieties of eryistal^ 
iization, which at present embarrass us equally by their numberj 
and by the obscurity of the causes producing them. 

The Second Chapter of the work before us, relates to the 
theory of the primitive aqueous fluidity of the globe; and M. 
Brcislak, after discussing the several opinions of Rom6 de LTsle, 
De Luc, Dolomieu and Kirwan, brings certain arguments, which 
he considers as affording ihe stronjjest presumption, that neither 
water alone, nor water aided by the power of any solvent, could 
have fufficed for the solution of the solid parts of the globe* 
These arguments are founded on calculation as to relative quan- 
tities ; and, as it may amuse our readers to see how philosophers 
play with round numbers, we give a brief abstract of one of 
them. 

The mean depth of the sea being taken at 250 toisrs, or 
somewhat more than a quarter of a mile, and its superficial ex- 
tent at 13,772,900 square leagues, it is calculated that the mass 
of sea water is equd to 1,530,320 cubic leagues. The total 
mass of the globe is estimated at 1,230,320,000 cubic leagues ; 
and, deducting from this amount that of the waters just given, 
there remains a solid quantity of 1 , 228,789, 6 h 0 cubic leagues. 
** How enormous the mass of waters required for its dissolution ! 
exclaims M. Breislak. To afford some idea of this, be takes 
nn hypothesis very favourable to his opponents 5 and supposes, 
that all the matter composing this vast solid, is as soluble in 
water as muriate of soda. As a mean from Bergman’s and 
Kirwan’s experiments, about 2 ^ parts of water are required for 
the solution of one part of this salt. But he makes the farther 
concession, that only two parts are necessary 3 in which case, to 
dissolve a solid of 1,228,789,680 cubic kjigues, a quantity of 
2,467,579,360 cubic leagues of water would be required. But 
we have seen, that the actual mass of waters of the sea is only 
1,530,320; and, admitting that an equal quantity is in circu- 
lation on the globe, and in the atmosphere, the total quantity 
existing in nature will not exceed 3,060,640 cubic leagues, which, 
deducted from, 2,457,57 9,360, leaves an amount of 2,454,518,720 
cubic leagues of wkter, the existence of which it is necessary to 
suppose, ta account for the soiution of4he solid materials of tlie 
globe. 

To render the proof more striking, M. Breislak repeats this 
calculation with the expression of vreight ; but we cannot affotd 
to burden our pages with the multitude of figures belonging to 
this estimate* He concludes it by asking, what is bccoxae of 
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this quantity of water, superfluous after the precipita* 

irion of Us earthy contents, and after the .formation' of the sea? 

It cauziot have sunk into any central abysses of the ^lobe, be- 
<!^ause the ^ space it would occupy is nearly doutde, that of the 
earthy and because, from the researches of MaskeJyne and Ca- 
vendish, it appears that the mean density of the earth is nearly 
five times as great as that of water, which renders it probable 
that the central parts are more dense than those nearer the 
surfacew 

While admitting the weight of these arguments, we have, 
however, one or two commegjts to make upon them. The J^rst 
is, that they do not apply as objections to those who consider 
that the nucleus, or great body of the earth, was originally so- 
lid; and the fluidity required for the assumption of its figure, 
and for the actual appearances of rocks, superficial only. We 
may remark in the second place, that M. Bi'eislak has not shown 
perfect fairness in taking Keifs estimate of the depth of the 
sea, instead of that of Laplace ; which latter, founded on the 
theory of the tides, gives, as its result, a mean depth of not 
less than four leagues; or about forty-five times the amount of 
that on which the above calculation depends. It is true that 
lie alludes, in a note, to the estimate of Laplace ; but the ob- 
^ ection still remains in force against him, since he neither ad- 
opts it, nor gives any reason why he does not. On a point of 
this kind, it can scarcely be doubted to which statement the 
preference should be given. That of Laplace, connecting it- 
self wnth the theory of tlie tides, and the general doctrine of 
gravitation, may be said to belong to the class of nialhcinalical 
truths. The source of the estimate opposed to it, is the very 
uncertain one of marine soundings, the information derived 
from which is ncce.ssarily of the most partial and limited kind. 
Compared with the trifling space thus examined, how vast are 
those tracts of ocean, where the line has never quitted the hand 
of the mariner ; or, if let down, has floaUd idly and unprofit- 
ably over the great abyss of waters beneath ! Here we have 
nothing in the form of pruof^ upon which science can satisfac- 
torily rely. 

To the argument of M. Brcislak, which w-e have just stated, 
and to others of a similar kind which follow in his work, some 
readers will probably object, in Limine^ that they are built too 
much on broad assumption,- and on sweeping numerical state- 
ments of quantity and dimension. To this objection we can 
only partially accede. There are many cases in science, where 
»iruth is Hiorc nearly approached, and error better obviated, by 
h general calculation of averages, than by attention to minute 
'i yeaiities and details. The mathematician assumes a very smaU 
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porflon nf the etrcumference of a circle to, be icTentlcal >'irb a 
fitrairfit line: be reasons upon this, — and founds soinetliing 
•wliieh is true, upon a basis which probably ia iklse. In like 
manner, it often happens in physics, that uncertain premiv«es, 
when they become sutliciently numerous, afibrd a mean result, 
which corrects particular errors ; and either itself constitutes 
the triith, or approaches it within a certain assi|TnabIe distance. 

After disc««sinfr Kirwan^s theory of a Chaotic Fluids M. 
Breislak, in his 3d chapter, enters on the topic of the igneous 
fluidity, and succeeding consolidation, of the globe. Some ge- 
neral remaiks 4)n the modern doctrines of lieat, pave the way 
to his own tlieory on tliis subject; of which, if we mistake it 
aiot, the following is the outline- He conceives caloric, or the 
matter of heat, to have existed in such quantity in the great 
prig:!)al mass of materials composing our planet, as to have 
held them in a common state of igiieous fusion. In a mass 
thuJ^ heterogene^viisiy composed, he conceives that the wholts 
might he cooled, w'ithont the total quantity of iis Iieat being 
■diminished ; unci this by the dillcronl capacities ibr latent ca- 
loric in (lillbrcnt constituents of the At some unknown 

time, and from some unknown cause, tlie series of changes be- 
gan, producing this cflbct. The several substances which, in 
their present state, compose the atmosphere and waters of the 
glt)be, assumed the gaseous form, rose to the surface, and en- 
veloped the central ina^s, coiisi^^-ting of earths, metaliic sub- 
stances, These, lorsing the great quantity of heat absorb- 

■ed by lh.e former, wdiile passing into the gase<m5 state, assum- 
ed the solid form, with a cry^tilliiJ^ ition more or less perfect, 
according to local circimistnnces. Klectric matter is supposed 
to have been present as another element in the chaotic mass. 
It probably dev'eloped itself^ while the equilibrium was broken 
by the changes just described ; and its agency may have been 
chiefly that which reduced the hydrogen, and a portion of the 
c>yygen evolved, to the state of water; while another portion 
of the waters of the globe was formed by the simple union of 
Stliese gasetj in the nascent state. The tendency of uhe centrifu- 
gal force to throw off the heaviest bodies towards the surface, 
was countencted by the explosive pow^r of these elastic fliiida 
end vapours, which transported tluiher the lightest material 
on which their action exerted. The coolings which took 

f iUice sup< rftcially, m consequence of the rapid abHjrpdon of 
leat by the nasceni gases, must have produced tbef consolida- 
tion of an exlevi<n’ shell, while the interior was yet in a state of 
fusion. This cni^t, compressing the latter by its contractioUf 
and itself reacted upon by the v'xrious forces from beneath, may 
^easily be conceived to luive been rent open ia different places. 
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mtd the newly consolidated beds irrcpukrly broken^ displaced 
and removed from an horizontal into an inclinerl, nr even per- 
|}endicular position. Hence, in great part, the various devia-- 
tions from regularity in the present appearances of primitive 
^ocks. 

This, stripped of its details, seems to be the theory of M. 
Breislak, as to the original state of the globe, and the consoU* 
dation of our oldest strata. We will not object to him, that 
his postulates are many and of great magnitude ; his supposi- 
tions extensive and daring. We are well aware that the sub- 
ject does not admit of being otlierwisc treated ; and presume 
that most geological theories are liable to similar objections. 
The principal novelty in his views (rboiigh perhaps only in 
part a novelty), is that of making use of the doctrine of 
tent caloric, to dispose of all the heat necessary to the con- 
dition of igneous fusion in the globe. One class of elements 
in the chaotic mass, absorbs it, in consequence of a tenden- 
cy to the gaseous form : another class of elements give it up, 
and become consolidated in so doing. In vindication of this 
idea, cur author refers to the old experiment on the burning 
of phosphorus, from which it is inferred that the heat con- 
tained in a pound of oxygen, is siidicient to melt (>6 lib. of‘ ice* 
Extending tliia conclusion to the total weight of the atinosphcre 
surrounding the gloUc, he remarks * how enormous must be the 
quantity of beat absorbed and rendered latent, by the p-is^age 
of its constituent gases from the fluid to the aeriform state \ *— 
an inference of which we certainly cannot deny the justness*, 
whatever may be said of the more extended assertion, .that -this 
absorption on the one side was equivalent to a total consolida* 
tion of all the other materials of the globe- We cannot equal- 
ly allow M- Breislak to strengthen his proof, by speaking of the 
absorption of heat in the formation of water. It is true, we 
have no definite idea or explanation of the state in which he 
supposes oxygen or hydrogen to have existed in the melted cha- 
otic mass ; but it does not appear that his theory will permit 
him to suppose a less solid state, than that iit which they oc- 
cur in water ; and, if so, nothing can be gained from this 
source. • 

We may remark further of this hypothesis, that its applica- 
tion is chiefly to the primitive rocks of the globe; and we find 
M. Breislak labouring under some diflicuities to keep up the ap- 
pearances of an igneous theory, in explaining the origin of 
transition and secondary rocks. He does, indeed, suppo^^e, 
^at the heat of the globe was not entirely lost by' the formation 
pf gases; that the central parts, compressed by the surround- 
ing crust, might long remain in a state of partial fusion i and 
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communicate something of their heat to the substance on the $ur* 
face. But still his theory is that of final and total cooling, by 
interchange of heat among substances having different capa- 
cities for caloric ; and he does not adopt the principle of the 
Huttonian theory, which provides for the consolidation of rocks^ 
and the renovation of strata. 

We are surprized, indeed, that M. Breislak should have, 
taken so litrie notice of a doctrine, which in some points ac- 
cords with his own views, and in others might have been very 
nseful in modifying or enlarging them. At the end of this 
chapter, he gives a very brief sketch of Dr Hutton's Theory, 
as illustrated by Professor Playfair; and accompanies it ty a 
few’ critical remarks, chiefly seeking to disprove the idea of a 
continued centra] heat, sufficient to produce effects on the ac- 
tually eKisting strata. He seems to us, however, neither very 
stre?iuous, nor very successful in these comments. The Hut- 
tonian Theory evidently affords a more enlarged, and, we 
think, a more philosophical view, of the chan^i^es that have oc- 
curred on the earth’s surface, than that for which he contends. 
We say more enlarged — because its application may more suc- 
cessfully be made to the different classes of rocks ; more philo- 
sophical — because its reasonings from the outset are more strict- 
ly founded on the observation of phenomena. The existence 
and the agency of subterraneous heat arc not presumed by the 
Huttonian, till he has seen what he considers proof of tliem in ^ 
actual appearances. He reasons upon the observed tendency * 
to degradation of the earth’s surface ; upon the natural depo- 
sition of the materials thus separated ; upon the actual consoli- 
dation of strata, which plainly appear to have been composed 
from the materials of more ancient rocks; upon the present 
position of the strata ; upon the particular appearances of gra- 
nitic veins, whin dykes, &c. ; upon the phenomena of volcan- 
oes, and other more casual evidences of internal heat. It is pos- 
sible, that some of his conclusions may be rendered erroneous 
by ini perfect observation, — a defect which belongs to every theo- 
ry ; but still, all his elements are t Jeen from nature, and com- 
bined on a just principle of reasoning. Wc speak the more 
pointedly on this subject, because the Huttonian Theory has 
been very unjustly censured by some of its adversaries, as a mere 
ingenious hypothesis, unsupported by research, or a knowledge 
of facts. 

M. Breislak’s Fourth and Fifth chapters treat of the indi- 
vidual rocks, classed into those which were formed during the 
first consolidation of tlie globe, and those formed subsequently 
to this event,— a division, which nearly corresponds with the old 
one, of primary and secondary rocks. To his long disquisitio^ 
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on Granite, we should apply the objection we have befommade to 
the book at large, that it is too theoretical for an demeoi^y work# 
On the much disputed point, as to the stratification of granitey 
M. Brcislak adds little that is new. What surprises us more, is, 
that he scarcely evfen alludes to the existence or origin of gran-^ > 
itic vdns, and speaks in the most cursory manner of the dif- 
ferent formations of granite, though these facts are of such ob- 
vious importance in geology. The truth seems tb< be, that he 
is unwilling to admit the idea of any movement or projection 
of this substance while in a state of fusion ; and he expressly 
declares his dissent from the opinions of Dr Hutton on this 
subject. The dissent is the more singular, because a great part 
of his proof of the crystallization of graniie, as well as of sie- 
nite, porphyry, and the trap rocks, from a state of igneous fu- 
sion, is founded on the observation of analogous appearances 
in lavas, and other volcanic products. It might be thought, 
that the pursuit of this analogy should have led him not to re- 
ject totally the notion, of some of the unstratified rocks having 
been fused and elevated at later periods than the first consolida- 
tion of the globe. 

Our author proceeds from granite to the other primitive 
rocks, stratified and overlying. He is more brief, aiid less 
distinct upon these j and, with respect to marble, serpentine, 
and some others, scarcely ventures any decided opinion as to 
their origin. He wishes, indeed, to avail himself of Sir James 
Hall’s experiments, in proof of the probable igneous origin of 
marble ; but to the benefit of these he is not fairly entitled, 
aince his doctrine does not allow of the compression necessary . 
to retain the carbonic acid in a fixed state. It is evident that 
Ins theory continually labours, from too speedily setting to rest 
some of the great agencies which it employs. He has done too 
much for granite ; too little for all the other classes of rocks. 

This remark is applicable to the account he successively gives 
of the transition and secondary stratas. Here, indeed, he in- 
troduces water as one of his agents; heated, during a certain 
period, by emanations of heat still continuing from the inner 
parts of the globe ; and rendered, by this cause, and by the che- 
mical principles it contained, an active solvent of the materials 
'afterwards depc^sited# 

‘ Le acque del mare primitivo, bollente ed animate , da molti 
priucipi chimici, potevano in qualche modo sciogliere o tenere sos* 
pese quelle terre cbe diedero origine aile rocce di transizione e sc* 
condarie, le quali si andarono depositando a misura che dimi- 
nuiva Tintensita del calore. I gradi dunque di cristallizzazione di* 
venivano sempre minori, come si diminuivano i gradi di calore, 
perch^ a quesli corrispondeva una maggiore o minore soluziune delfe 
terrCf * , . . 
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H^re, it win be seen, that M. Breislak's theory approacheti^ 
somewhSt .closely to the Wernerian, which elsewhere he is so 
much disposed to censure; and he partially feco^izes, hiin^Ifg 
this approach, in his cr>ninients on the opinions of M. Ebel» 
one of the advocates of this doctrine. It dobs not appear that 
he regards heat as concerned in the consolidation of the secon- 
dary rocks, or in any of the more important changes they have 
iindergone. All the statements in this part of his work have 
reference to chemical or mechanical deposition from water ; and 
we no longer discern the Plutonist, who has submitted the 
whole class of primitive rocks to fusion by fire. Entering thus^ 
far into the Neptunian doctrine, he subjects himself to many 
of its consequences ; above all, to the necessity of supposing a 
repeated rise and depression of the waters, and of explain-* 
ing their ultimate retreat from the higher parts of the earth’s 
surfiicc. 

In ispenking of the gypsum formations, M. Brcislak con- 
ceives that they may have had their origin in the vapours of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, rising towards the surface, and passing 
through calcareous matter. lie supports this idea by somd 
analogous plrenomcna in volcanic districts. As to the origin 
of rock salt, he does not give any distinct opinion ; speaking 
vaguely of intense emanations, which proceeded from the in- 
terior of the earth, still heated, producing these local depo- 
sites. He is equally unsatisfactoiy on the subject of coal; and 
appears only very partially informed as to the natural history of 
this interesting mineral. 

In hib Sixth Chapter, our author treats of diiFerent pheno- 
mena attending the consolidation of the globe. The first sub-* 
ject is that of veins, and other metallic depots ; and be criticizes 
wuth considerable justice the principles laid down by Werner^ 
in his ‘ Theory of tht^ Fi)rmation of Veins. ’ These principlesi 
wo hud occasion to rnuicc, and to comment upon, in our review 
of the work of tiuit eminent mineralogist. M. Breislak proceeds 
to substitute a theory of his own ; applicable, he conceives, to 
all tiuo metallic de; lots, as distinguished from those, which af- 
ford merely the appearance of having been open fissures, filled 
fiubs'quently by transported materiaiS, He founds this theory 
on the principle, that a mass, composed of different elements^ 
may be placed under such circumstances, as to form within it- 
self certain centres of attraction j in such manner that the ho- 
mogeneous elements bhail unite together, in separating them- 
selves liom the oihefb which bad been interposed. These cir- 
cumstances ma\ occur, when the mass, not yet consolidated, i^' 
in a. fluid or viscid stale : they may be renewed, when die force 
®f cohesion of the compound is so far destroyed by the action 
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, of fire or water, that the movements produced by correspond- 
;'ing attractions are in no degree impeded. This general prin- 
ciple, supported by particular examples from the mineral king- 
dom, he applies to the veins both in primitive and secondary 
rocks I with one important dilleronce, however, rendered neces- 
sary by his previous views, viz. that the veins in primitive rocks 
were formed by such attractions taking place during a state of 
igneous fusion ; while those iit transition and secondary rocks, 
owe their origin to combinations taking pkice in water, or rather 
in the heterogeneous mixture of water, earths, metals, &c. to 
which he 'attributes these later formations. Here it will be seen 
that M. Breislak again approaches the confines of the Werne- 
rian ch)ctriue; differing, however, in this, that he substitutes 
the idea of an elective attraction, contemporaneous with the for- 
mation of the rock*?, for the tranquil precipitation of the Wer- 
nerian school, taking place in open fissurt\s, which were sub:>e- 
quently fiilcd with the iluid mcnstruinn from aV>ovc. 

We have not room here to enter into any details on this ques- 
tion, which certainly is among the most iutertbling in Geology* 
Nor are we dHposc<b indeed, to comment with any severity ou 
AI, Breislak’s tlicory of veins, though it does admit the opera- 
tion of two such distinct causes, as fusion by fire and solutlou 
by water. It is perfectly possible, or even probable, that each 
of these may liave had effect at tliffereiU times in their forma- 
tion j and while the subject is still so far embarrassed by difficul- 
ties, it would be unwise to reject totally either tlie one or tlie 
other agency. In this point, however, the Hutlonian theory 
has an obvious advantage, in explaining the origin of veins, 
which have the appearance of being filled from beneath ; and, 
although the topic is one, upon which llie Werucriaiis are ac- 
customed to claim for themselves a superiority, w'e are persuad- 
ed that they have generalized their views further than the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge will permit, and have laid down 
laws, where llie exceptions are too numerous to allow of their 
standing as such. In many points, we think that M. Breislak’iS 
views as to the combination and disposition of the materials of 
veins, are capable of being mere plausibly applied to actual ap- 
pearances. 

The remainder of this chapter is occupied by consideratiorr^ 
as to the causes of tlie great inequalities on the earth’s surface ^ 
its mountain chains, hills, basins, and vallies. We have already 
seen, that M. Brcislak supposes these to be produced, in great 
part, by the escape and particular direction of gases, during 
file first consolidation of the globe. He now enters more at 
Targe into this idea ; and cites, ui confirmation of it, tlie gcnrrul 
direction of all the lofficst mounlain chains from to wa^t 

X 
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wWch he conceives may have been owln/» to the direction the. ; 
torrents of gas received from the rotatory motion of the earth ' 
on its axis. This hypothesis is a bold one; and we cannot help 
thinking that our author h.is generalized a little too much in 
In^half, in the sketch he gives of the direction of mountain chains. 
We admit the greater number of the instances; but the excep-» 
tions are more numerous than he is willing to allow; especially 
if wc ctJiTie to the secondary chains, for the elevation of which 
it is necessary to account, as well as for that of the primitive 
rocks. We may remaik too that be gives an insufficient degree 
of importance to the changes produced by different agents on 
the surface of the globe, subsequently to the first period of con- 
solidation. In commenting upon the opinions of Pallas, he 
again finds (»ccasion to express his belief, that no elevation of 
Tocka l>y heat has taken place since that time ; except in the 
partial instances of volcanic agenc}’. Upon this topic, wc have 
not leisure for any further comments, and must hasten to the 
concluding cl raptors of the woik. 

The Seventh Chapter relates to Organic Fossil Remains ; a 
subject which M. Breislak treats at considerable length; rightly 
conceiving it to be of the highest interest as a part of geological 
science. The arrangement and short sketch which he gives of 
these fossil remains, are w'cll calculated, on the whole, for ant 
elementary work. The labours of Cuvier, Blumenbach, Hum- 
boldt, and other scicnlilic inquirers, have indeed laid an admir- 
able fmndation for rcsearcli in this branch of geology j; and we 
rejoice to find that the object is now generally prosecuted by 
mineralogists, with a zeal and accuracy }>roport:ioned to its im- 
portance. 'I'he discovery of marine fossils at the height of ten 
or twelve tlu)Uhand feet above the actual level of the sea ; — the 
fact that a great proportion of these, €'specially those contained 
ill the older limestones, are now unknown to uf, except in the 
fossil stale ; — the evidence they afford, in certain places, of a 
repeated alternation having taken place of marine and fresh wa- 
ter depositions; — the discovery, among the newer rocks and al- 
luvial strata, of innumerable bones of terresU ial and amphibious 
animals, many of them of vast size, and no longer known to 
exist on the earth; — all these circumsinnces give testimony Ip the 
value of such researches in reference to the natural history of 
the globe. 

M- Breislak's theory, as to the origin of the marine fossils, 
depends upon what we may call the Neptunian part of his 
doctrine, though well aware how strenuously he would object to 
this name. The waters which deposited the transition and se- 
condary Strata, though heated and in an agitated state, were 
capable, he thinks, of supporting certain forms of auimaa life i 
S 
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,^\jivbich increased in variety du^g kt^r periods of deposi- 

' ' iiiiw He considers that die strata^ containing such fossil re* 

• ■ JaasBiJs, were formed in their present situation ; tiie waters, which 
M that time, had a corresponding level, having since retired to 

I onemadb lower. The latter phenomenon he attributes to the 

f filing in of the crust of the earth in various pkces j a passage, 
hiring thus afibrded into the great cavities in the interior, which 
may have been produced by the original unequal expansion of 
the ascending gases; This doctrine, in its main points, con* 
tains little , that has not been suggested before ; and we should 
only repeat old topics of discussion, in entering into any detail- 
ed argument on the subjoct- 

The two concluding chapters of the w^ork relate to Volcanoes, 
and to tjie Basaltic Ilocks. Our author's intimate knowledge of 
the volcanic districts of Italy, gives great weight to all his remarks 
on the first of these subjects ; and the cliapter is cerlairsly an in- 
teresting one ; though there are several parts of it, particularly 
those developing his theoretical views, to which we find much 
reason to object On the sketch which he gives of the diflerent 
pi'odiicts of volcanoes, we have no remarks to make* His ob- 
servations are taken in great part from Vesuvius and the Campi 
Phlegrei ; a district which ai^rds a greater variety of products, 
and those of a more interesting nature, than any other volcanic 

* region of equal extent that has hitherto been made known to 
us* The primitive fragments ejected from this aiountain ; Use 
peculiar crystals^ tnekuite, leucite, ncpheline, &c. existing ist 
its ancient lavas ; and the extraordinary f|UanUty of muriatic 
acid evolved, as well in the gaseous as in the combii>ed form, 
are circumstances so striking in the history of volcanic pheno- 
mena, that we are not surpriised to find M. Breislak attaching 
himsrif to tl)is spot, with a peculiar and almost personal inte-^ 
rest. Yet, notwithstanding ^is, and although ho comes before 
us as a professed Fhitouist, we are obliged to say, tliat we think, 
his views too partial and limited as to the causes and extent of 
volcanic agency. His theory of causes, which was originally 
started many years ago, in application to Vesuvius alone, i» 
very analogous to the Wernerian doctrine on the subject, and 
liable in great J)art to the same objections. He considers that 
the local combustion of petroleum or bituminous matters, aid- 
ed occasionally by the access of the waters of the sea, may be 
the origin of all the phenomena i and, what he at first applieef to 
Vesuvius only, he now extends, though with some b4?Rrtatiou, 
to other volcanic districts. An argument in support of this opi- 
nion is sought for in a vague reference to the nuniWfer of bitnmi- 
hous springs existing in difierent parts of tlie world. It i\ 
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pcarreJy neccss^ to remark bow insufficient such pii:>of is, ^ 
how tnadeqnnte the cause assigned, to explain the variety and 
nitudo of the eflects in question. 

We may extend further our objection to M. Breislak’s mail- ' 
ncr of tfeatrng this subject ; aixd remark, that he has hot suffi- 
ciently pointed out those general and enlarged views of vol- 
canic mineralogy, which are so important to the geological 
student. The living volcano, however magnificent and aw- 
ful as a spectacle to the senses, is yet, in many respects, less 
'interesting to the scientific observer, than those natural re- 
cords of pa^it convulsion, ovt'r which ages have slept in si- 
Jcnce, and which receive no light from the history or tradi- 
tions of man. The actual volcano, it is true, exhibits a great 
variety of products, some which cease to exist, when its ac- 
tion is at an end. But many of those products are merely su- 
pcificial ; and limit, rather than augment our knowledge, by 
concealing from us those changes wdifch are taking place be- 
neath. Jn the ancient and extinct volcanic formations, the hand 
of time has done for us what no art could effect ; and by throw- 
ing off the surface, and making its bold sections of these rocks, 
it displav*^ their interior structure, sho'ws us the effects of differ- 
ent modes of cooling, and different degrees of pressure, and 
teaches us the conditions which may infiuence crystal lizatioi^, 
in its various forms. The field of observation here, is of the 
most extensive kind ; and much yet remains to be done in it. 
Even excluding all the disputed localities of basaltic rocks, we 
liave in Europe numerous districts, where the former agency of 
fire is marked by the mast unquestionable traces. This is the 
case in France, German}’, Hungaiy, Sardinia, and peculiarly 
in Italy ; and we own that we are surprized, in this account, 
that M. Breislak should have entered so partially into the great 
general views which they suggest ; more especially as, in the 
fbllovviog chapter, he professes to consider basalt as a volcan- 
ic product. Our general knowledge of volcanoes, wbellier ac- 
tive or extinct, is rapidly increasing 5 and much has been re- 
cently added to it by the invaluable researches of Humboldt in 
the Andes iiud jJr.nds of the Atlantic 5 ainl by the observations 
of McKenzie in the northern volcanic region of Iceland. 

M. Brei.sliik notices, cursorily, the suggestion of Sir H. Da- 
vy, that volcanic phenomena may be owing to the admission of 
w^atcr or air to the metallic bases of thi^arths existing in the 
tuterior of the globe. He pre^poses t^^Tobjections to this idea j 
— the first depending on Uie great lightness of these metallic has** 
es i-r-tbe second having reference to the quantity of beat, which 
he thinks would be too small from this cause to account for the 
actual effects. To the latter, in particular, of these objections, 
wc can by no means accede. 
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;In one part ‘of tins chapter, we find M. Breislak speaking of 
TiBifcanic appearances in the Orkney Islands and Hebrides; a 
statement which, in part at least, certainly requires correction. 
This is not the only instance in his work in which we discern in-< 
accuracies relating to our own country. Some flagirant mistaken 
occur, in a table of the heights of mountains, which is prefixed 
to the first volume ; of which one or two examples may suffice. 
The highest mountain in England is said to be Picco Rtiivo» 
having an elevation of rj2Sl feet above the level of the sea. By 
a singular mistake, the estimate of Snowden is tw^ice given ; in 
the first instance at afterwards at 1^555 feet ; Whernside, 

or W(msi(1e^ as it is printed, is set dowm at 5010 feet. Errors 
of this kind are not creditable to a catalogue, and throw suspi- 
"Vion on its genera! accuracy. 

In the chapter on Basalt, with which our author concludes 
his work, he brings various arguments to prove its igneous ori- 
gin ; apparently without adverting to the inconsistency of this 
'with some parts of Ins preceding theory. He has limited tlie 
causes and influence of volcanoes ; and deprived himself of the 
aid of the central heat, by confining its action to a particular 
class of rocks, and to a certain period of time. In consequence 
of these difficulties, and probably from his having had himself 
few opporllinities of examining basaltic rocks m orlu^ his dis- 
cussion of this topic is by no means complete or i<5atisfactory. 
He scarcely seems aw^are of the extent and pecu! rarities of these 
rocks; of ibeir occurrence in veins or dykes; of their singular 
relation to coal ; and of their associatiou wulh other rocks, and 
very remarkable position, in what Werner calls the * newest 
* flootz trap formation. ’ Considering the interest which these 
objects have excited among geologists, we are surprized that M. 
Brcislak should pass over them so superficially, and with so little 
regard to their influence upon every part of the science. 


Art. VI I r. The History of the Chwrh Scotland^ from the 
Bstabihhment of the Heformation to the llevolatimi^ lUitstrat^ 
ing a moU irtteresting period of the Political Histcrry of' Bri^ 
tain. By Geouge Cook, D. D. Minister of Laurencekirk. 
3 vdL 8 VO* Edinburgh, 1815; 

Tn spite of all the mockeries of their* reverend historian, wc 
oaniiot bring ourselves to believe tliat Jack is at all a worse 
fellow thstu either Pet:?;ti or MAUTT^Nf. The two last, indeed, 
have contrived somehow to make a better figure in the w'orld, 
and aflect to look down on their If^s opulent brother. ¥etpej> 
^ ^ L 2 
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Raps there are some particulars in which it would be as well 
them if they were to follow his example. At all events, 
whole bistbry of these allegorical heroes must be allowed to bo 
tery important* and, when fairly detailed, will brinar out many,iV 
po ints of fru!)‘^tantial identity in their character, which shoula 
allay the mutual animosities of their respective followers, and 
promote their final return to a state of brotherly concord and* 
affl'ction. To the inhabitants of these united kingdoms in par- 
ticular, the prospect of such a consummation cannot fail to be- 
peculiarly interesting, as all the three churches, shadowed out 
in the allesrorv, do not only exist among us, but each of iheni' 
is actually bif law ef^lahlhlu dy in one part or otbtT of the British' 
empire ; and the inhabitants of this island have their souls con* 
signed to the cure of Episcopal or Presbyterian pastors, accord- ^ 
ing as they happen to reside in England or Scotland. These 
churches, too, had all of them, in former times, a considerable, 
and one of them a mighty influence, on the civil government ; 
and their iijUtual hoslilities, to which their alliance with the 
State gave a dreadful importance, produced effects which are 
still perceptible, and suggest lessons which may still be useful. 
At present, w'e mean only to slate one or two observations con- 
cerning the Scottish Church, which we conceive to be neither 
unimportant nor unseasonable. 

Protestant writers, in general, are apt to describe the Refor- 
maiion as a struggle for religious freedom ; and the learned au- 
thor before us distinguisbeu as we think he is for the fairness 
and moderation, as w^ell as the sagacity of his views, has very 
implicitlv adopted the common opinion. Thus, in alluding to 
the intoferant spirit of the Covenant in the reign of Charles the 
First, he represents it as * destroying that free exercise of pri* 

‘ vate judgment, for which (he is pleased to say) the first re- 
formers, to their immortal honour, had strenuously contend- 
^ ed. ' {vol. Ill, p. 65*) Now, we humbly apprehend that iho 
free exorcise of private judgment was most heartily abhorred 
by the first Reformers — except only where the persons who as- 
sumed it bad the good fortune be exactly of their opinion. 

For we may observt, in the place, that in the questions^ 
^concerning election, justification and grace, which occupy the 
principal depanment iu the science of Theology, greater diver- 
sity dr opinion was tolerated among the Catholics than among 
the early Protestants. Upon these subjects Catholic dmnes^ 
debated with much freedom and vivacity; and neither incurr^^- 
the censures of tljeir Church, nor ceased to be regarded as gdbil 
Christians, whether ibey i^voured the one or the other of the 
two great sclioois which we are now accustomed to distinguish 
as ArAiinians and Calviniists. But both J-aitber and 
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r-i^ed tbe peculiar itenets of thh latter sdiool exclasive^, aod 
:> fn their utmost rigour ^ and these let^eta were also stated the 
, true faith, in the third, seventh, eighth and twelfth articles of 
the Confession which .was drawn up by our first Reformers ia 
^-nlScoiland^ and ratified by the Parliament in 1560# 

We may observe, in the place, that tlie freedom for 
which OUT first reformers contended, did not include any free- 
dom of dissent from the Athanasian creed* Orotius and JLard- 
joer, and Xiocke and Newton, those great and pious men, who 
were an hfinour to human nature, and the most illustrious ad-» 
•vocates of Christianity, would have been adjudged by the first 
Refi rmers as well as by the Catholics by Cranmer and Knox 
as well as by Bonner and Beaton, to be worthy of death in the 
present world, and of everlasting misery in the world to come. 
The martyrdoms cf Servestus in -Geneva, and of Joan Bocher 
^in England, are notable instances of the religious freedom which 
prevailed in the pure and primitive state of the Protestant 
churches. 

It is obvious also, that the freedom for wdiich our first Refor-^ 
«ners so strenuously contended, did not, by any means, include 
^ freedom to think as the Catholics tluiugbt 5 that is to sa)', to 
think as all FiUrope had thought ibr many ages, and as the 
greatest part of Europe thought at that very lime, and con- 
tinue to think to this very day;. The complete extirpation of 
the Catholic church, not merely as a public establishment, but 
as a tolerated sect, was the avowed .object of our first Reformers. 
In by an act of the i^ariiament which cstablibhed the Re- 

formation in Scutkiiul, both the stivers and hearers of mass, 
whether in public or lu private, were, for the first offence, to 
snfler confiscation of all their goods, together with corporal 
punishment, at the discretion of the magistrate : they were to 
l)e pimiduti by bani&hmcnt for the second offence ; and bij death 
for the third ! (See liitox’s JrlisLory, p* fblio edition of 

We ktjow what is urged in defrnce of these violent measures; 
—that the Catholic religion^ at that time at least, was essenti- 
ally hostile to every other lr*rm of Christianity, insomuch, that 
seven the toleration of its wor^diip was incompatible with the 
•safety of the Protestant interest. We must, however, beg leave 
to ohsei*ve,, tl^t the firbt Reformcars themselves, alihougb they 
inveigh^, with great vehemence, against tlte persecutmg spi- 
rit of ^ the Pomipi hierarchy, yet rested their own cause on 
prinetpies of. the same description — ^principles which, inde- 
pendently of every consideration of seft-def’enco, dcuiauded 
*the per^ution of the Catholics even to death, as one of 
mo# sacred lof Christian duties. But as most of onr 
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modern hisforians have been careful to keep this important subi^w. 
ject in the shade, it will be proper to bring it forward a liule^> 
for the consideration of those who arc so fond of contrasting^ “ 
tlie terrible intolerance of the Catholic with the liberality of the / 
Reformed Churches. 

In i564-, Maitland of Lethington, who was Secretary of State^ 
and several noblemen who were attached to the court, invited the 
most eminent of the reformed ch^rgy to a private conference 5 and 
Knox, in the Fourth Book of his History, ha^ recorded with great 
aninuteness the debate which took place between himself and 
Lethington on that occasion. The whole passage is e^ttremely 
curious ; and as the book is scarce, we shall furnish our readers 
with some extracts, sufficient to manifest the nature of that lios- 
tility which <>ur first Reformers waged with the Establishe \ 
Church. After much reasoijiBg upon the Queen’s good dispo- 
sitions, and unhappy alfection for uh>ls, Lethington says — ‘ Oar 
^r^ucstion is, whedier'that we may and ought to suppress die Queen^s 
mass ? or whether that her idolatry shall be laid to our charge ? 
'VVhat ye may, said John Knox, by force, 1 dispute not ; but what 
ye may and or/g/it to do by God's express commandment, that can 
I tell. lUolalrij ought not only to be suppressed^ but ike idolater ought 
to die ike death, unless tre tioill accuse God I know, said Lethington, 
the idolater is commanded to die die death ; but by whom ? By 
the people of God, said the other. For the commandment was made 
to Israel, as ye may read. That if it be heard that idolairiy is commit* 
ied in any one cit y, that inquisition shall be taken ; and if ii be [found 
true, that then the xidholc bodp of the people shall arise and destroy that 
city, sparing in it 'neither man, oxyman, nor child. But there is no 
commandment given to the people to punish dieir King, said die Se- 
cretary, if he be an idolater, I lind no privilege granted unto 
kings, said tha other, by God, more than unco the people to offend 
God's majesty. ’■ {Knox, p. S57.) 

When Lethingtoii staled^ that Calvin and some others of the 
foreign Reformers had counselled -tlu ir followers to be quiet and 
submissive even under persecution, Knox very truly and wii:»ely 
observed; that this referred to Christians ‘ so dispersed, that 
they have no odier force but only to sob to God for deliverance. — 
That such indeed (he continujs, p. S58) should hazard any fur- 
ther than these godly men wills thenii 1 could not hastily be of cotrn* 
seh But tny argument has another ground ; for I speak of a people 
assembled together in one ' body of a commonwealth, unto whom 
God has given sufficient force hot only to resist, but also to suppress 
ail kind of open idolatry ; and such' a people, yet again I affirm, are 
bound to keep their land clean and unpolluted.^ ' ’ V: - 

When, ill the course of the discussion, Knox quoted the ex- 
ample of Jehu, who, even while he was a private person, receiv- 
ed a divine commandment to destroy the posterity of^hab ; — 
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;‘^We ai'e not bound to iinitate extraordinary examples^ said Lethin^- 
Vton* (p. 360), unless we have like commandment and assurance. 

grant, said die other, if the example repugn to the law. But 
V'l^here the example agrees with the law, and is as' It were the execu- 
tion of God’s judgment expressed in the same,' I say that the ex- 
ample approved of to us in place of a commandment : 

For as God in his nature is constant and immutable, so can he not 
damn Lcondemnj in the ages subncquect that which he has approv- 
ed in his servanes before us. Bat in his servants before us, he by 
his own commandment has approved, that subjects have not only 
^destroyed thoir kings J'or idolatry^ but also has fhave] rootfd out 
their udtole poderity^ so that none of tlietr race was left after to em- 
pire above the people of God, Whatsoever they did, said Leth- 
ington, was done at God’s commandment. That fortifies my argu- 
ment, said the other ; for God by his commandment has approved 
that subjects punish kings for idolatry and wickedness by them com- 
mitted. ’ We have not the like comxnandment, said Lethington. 
That I deny, said the other ; for the <iommanfImcnt^ that the idolater 
ehall die the dcaih^ is peupciuaU as ye yourself have granted ; ye 
doubted only, who should be the executors against the king ; and I 
said, the people of (iod ; and have sufficiently proved, as I tliink, 
that God has raised up the people, and by his prophet has anointed 
a king, to take vengeance upon the king and his posterity, which 
fact God since that time has never retracted ; and therefore to me it 
remains for a constant and clear comuiandnieni U> all people pr (Jessing 
Gad, and having the po‘'oer to punish vice^ xehai they ought to do in 
the like case. ' 

Dr M‘Crie, in his excellent Life of Knox, p. has sai I, 
in reference to this discussion between Knox and Ltlhitigiun, 
that * both parties held that idolatry justly be puni-luJ 

* with death. ’ But this is not to do justice to his hero. We 
have seen that our root-and-branch Reformer went a great deal 
farther. In fact, it was not possible for the. most bi^^ot.'d Ca- 
tholic to inculcate more distinctly the complete extirpation <»f 
the opinions and worship of the Protestants, than Johii Knox 
inculcated as a most sacred duty, incumbent on the civil govern- 
ment in the first xnsbiuce, and, if the civil government is re- 
miss, incumbent on the people, to extirpate completely the cpi- 
wions and worship of the Catholics, and even to mj^acre the 
Catholics, man, woman and child. 

• At present, every ^ect of Christians will no doubt be shocked 
with principles so savage ; but it has been pleaded in his favour, 
that vehemently as he ificulcated these principles, he did not 

, practise what he preached. ‘ 'They fthe Reformers] discovered . 
no disposition, says Dr M^Crie, to proceed to capital punishment, 
oven when it was completely in their power. 1 never reod, nor beard 
<>i‘ an instance, in the time of our Ilelbniier, of a person being put 
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to ileath for performing any part of Roman Catliolic worship, 
If the reason of this d Igconfonnity between their opinions and their 


practice be asked^ it may be answered— ‘their aversion to blood*/ 
(Life (/*. Kno3s, p- 299.) 

Now, \v 0 <loubt not that this observation was apf^icable to 
most of the Protestant Nobility, and evorr to some of the Pro- 
testant Clergy 5 though in all sects the clergy, from obvious cau- 
ses, arc less guilty than the laity, of tolerating error. But we 
scarcely think that Knox would have thanked nfe advocate for 
his good-natured apology. It is a topic of reproa^dij and not 
of praise, that aversion ick blood has prevent^ a magistrate 
from executing justice on a murderer, — or a general from sav- 
ing his country by cutting off an invading army^ and to a per- 
son who believed what Knox believed, it must have appeared: 
inct)mprirably w'orse, to spare the Papists, who were the niur- 
dt i'ers of souls, and whose idolatry was bringing down the wrath 
of heaven on the land. 


The apology, however, might be admitted, if these princi- 
ples had only been struck out in the heat of an accidental de- 
bate, without beijig gravely maintained in cooler moments. But 
the fact was widely different. The very same principles which 
our great Reformer defended with so* much ardour and inge- 
nuity in his debate with Lethington, he deliberately recorded 
for the public benefit, on different occasions, both before and 
after that celebrated conference. The account of them which 


we have quoted, is taken fi'om the Fourth Book of his History ; 
and the introduction to this book appears to have been writteh 
in May 15d6, p. 282.) The same principles had been 

maintained by him ten years before, in his letter to the Queen 
Regent in ] 556, whicirhe aftervyards published with additions 
and explanations in 1558; and they had been stated at greater 
length, and with equal intrepidity, in his Appellation to the No- 
bility, which was written soon after he left Scotland in July 
3 556, both which are engrossed in the’ folio edition of Jbis 
History. - 

The following quotations, we trust, will show that we are not 
guilty of exaggeraifioTi. * After that Moses bad declared what 
was true religion, to wit, to honour God as be commanded, adding 
nothing to hfs word, neither yet diminishing any thing from it ; and 
after also that yeliementJjr he had exhorted the same la^ to be Ob- 
served, he denounceth the punishment against the transgressors,, in 
these words : If thy lirothcr, son, daughter, wife or neighbour, W^oni 
thou lovCfct avS tlilne own life, solicitate thee secretly, saying/^list us 
go serve other Gods, whom neither thou nor thy fathers have jkrtbwn,* 
consent not to him, hear him not, let not thine eye spare hini, show 
him no indulgence or favour, hide him not, but utterly kill him ; let 
'iih/ hand be first upon hini> that he may be siain^ and after, the hand 
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jp{ the whole people. Of these words of Moses? are two things ap- 
pertaining to our purpose to be noticed. First, that such as solici<< 
rtate only to idolatry, ought to he punished to deaths ^ without favour or 

f respect of persons The second is, that 

the punishment of such crimes as are idolatry* blasphemy? and otliers 
that touc^ the majesty of God, doth not appertain to kings and chief 
rulers only, bat also to the whole body of that people, and to every 
member of the same, according to the vocation of every man, and 
according to that possibility and occasion whiclt God doth minister 
to revenge the injury done against his glory, what time that impiety 
is manifestly known. * — * I fear not to affirm, (he adds, in a subse- 
t^uent part of the Appellation), that the Gentiles (I mean every city* 
realm, province or nation among the Gentiles, embracing Christ 
Jesus and his true religion) be bound to the same league and cove- 
nant that God made with his people Israel, what time he promised 
to root out the nations before them, in these words, Beware that 
thou make any covenant with the inhabitants of the land, &c. but 
thou shall destroy their altars, &c. To this same law, 1 say, and 
covenant, are the Gentiles no less hound than sometime were the 
Jews, whensoever God doth illuminate the eyes of any multitude, 
province, people or city, and putteth tlie sword in their own hand, 
to remove suck enormity from among them, as before God they 
know to be abominable. Then, I say, are they po less bound to 
purge their dominions and country from idolatry than were the 
. leiraelltes, what time they received the possession of the land of Ca- 
naan. And moreover, I say, if any go about to erect and set up 
idolatry, or to teach defection from God, after that the verity hath 
|>een received and approved, that then not only the magistrates to 
whom the sword is committed, but also the people, are bound by that 
oath which tliey have made to God, lo revenge to the uttermost o/* 
their p&txscf the injury done to his Majesty^ ' [History, p. ^W-) 

If the reader is shocked at these principles, and at what lie 
may probably conceive to be an unwarranted extension of the 
commandment for the destruction of the Canaanites, be may 
' perhaps be comforted, by learning from the same high audio-* 
rity, that although many Catholics contrive to save appear- 
ances, and impose on the world, yet every Catholic is in reality 
an abandoned reprpbate, as bad as a murderer, and cannot pos- 
sibly be otherwise. This we find explicitly stated in his famous 
fetter io the Queen llegent^ both as it was first written in 1556, 
as it was augmented and explained by the author in 15 58* 
,|:j9ifi;er enlarging on the idolatry of the mass, he says, ^ Yea, 
^ that where this venom of the serpent (idolatry I 
,|^Xbeim)lurketfa in the heart, it is impossible but that at one time or 
< plher it shall produce pestilent fruhs* albert peradveiiture not openly 
i men, yet before God, no less odious than the facts of mur* 
publicans and harlots; and therefore in my former letter t 
|aid, that superfluous it was. to require reformation of manners where 
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the rcHglon is corrupted. Which yet again I repeat^ to ihe end 
t3iat your Gr^ce more deeply may weigh Uie matter. * ( History ^ 

p. 422,), 

But perhaps the most striking evidence how deeply these prin- 
ciples were rooted in his heart, apoears in the removsse with which 
he confesses, but without nientiomng particulars, that at one time 
he had so far yieltled to humanity or prudence, as to employ his 
influence in moderating the zeal oi' some of his brethren in the 
good enuse, ‘ For (he says) Ood had not only given unto me 
knowledge and longue to make the impiety of that idol [the massj 
known u»uo the realm, but he had given me credit, with many, who 
xmwhl haxyc pvt in cxcciUion God*& judgments, ( what these were in his 
opinion, we have abundantly seen), il 1 would. only have consented 
thereto ; but po careful was I of the common tranquillity, and so 
loth was I to have oflVnJcd those of whom I had conceived a good 
opinion, that in secret conference with earnest and zealous men, I 
travelled ratiier to mitigate, yea to slacken that iervehey that God 
had kindled in others, than to animate or encourage them to pnt 
their hands to the Lord^s work ; xotterein X vnfeignedlij achnowledge 
tiiyselj' to have done iriost tdckedly^ and from the bottom of my heart 
do ask of my God grace and pardon, for that I did nor what in me 
lay to have suppressed that idol in the beginning, ' (History, 287)- 
For our own part, we are templed to ascribe thi> coutession to 
that excessive tenderness of conscience with which some men 
are apt to be distressed, in those very cases, where all the world 
conceive (hem to have excelled the most : for it is not easy to 
discover that at any period he bad not done every thing in Ijia 

S ower for the suppression of the Catholics ; insoniiich that il he 
ad attempted more, he must have been infatuated with a degree 
of imprudence which might well be called insanity, a feature 
which, notivithstanding all his vehemence, never appears to have 
belonged to Ids character. We presume not, however, to assert, 
in opposition to his own confession, and at this distance of time, 
that be never was betrayed into any inconsistency bctw'cen his 
principles and practice. But wc think it appears in sidBcicnt 
evidence, that during ten long az'rd trying years he most earnest- 
ly inculcated, both by word and by writing, the same principles 
which he maintained in his debate with l^ethington ; — priciples, 
of which we must say that we receive a very inadequate idea 
from some of our modern histories; but which, as have 
thorn at first hand fromjiimself, are to the full bloody and in to- 
lercnt as any that were ever maintained by the Roman Catholic^. 

At the best, then, the true state of the matter is this:-rthe 
Catholics actually did persecute ; but our first Reformers only 
preached persecution, without having the heart to carry it nito 
effect. But, before we admit even this, we mUst consider how 
far they actually possessed the power, and whether they could. 
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with any reasonable hope of success, venture farther than they 
iJid in their atLounpts to exercke it. . 

From the begiuriinjiT of the Reformation in Scotland, till its 
settlement by the Parliament in July J5(i0, the Catholic was the 
established religion, as it bad been for ages before. If, during 
tkis period, the Reformers had inflicted death on the sayers aiia 
hearers of mass, they must have been regarded as atrocious as- 
sassins of their countrymen, for conforming to what all parties 
knew to be the law of the land. Bin, without dwelling 6n this 
legal topic, which, for any thing we know, would not bave prov- . 
ed a very effectual obstacle, we are to remember that during the 
whole of this period the Protestants were either a feeble party, 
dispersed and unorganized, or they were engaged ia an arduous 
struggle against their own Government and the French auxili- 
aries, w'hieb they were unable to bring to a suc•ce^i^fJll conclu- 
sion without tlie aid both of English money and Eiigli^ib forces. 
Even so late as October 1559, when they ventured to issue a 
proclamation suspenditig the Queen Rogoiit from her authority, 
thc'y found themselves in a situation extremely critical, btsei. 
with treacherous friends, and protected by ill-paid and nmtinoU'i 
soldiers. * The Queen [Regent]^ says Knox in his liislory, 
p. 18S, * had amongst us her assured E-spyells, who did not oxilv 
signify to her what was our estate, bat also what v/as our purpos4\ 
counsel and devises. Some of our owui company were vehemently 
suspected to be the very bettayers of all our secrets ; for a boy of 
die Oflicialis of Lothian, Mr James Balfour, was triken carrying a 
writing wdxich did open the mpst secret things that were devised in 
the counsel, See, The men of war (for the most part men without 
God or honesty) made a mutiny because they lacked a pait of their 
wages ; they had done the same thing at Linlithgow beflae, whea 
they made a proclamation that they would serve any man to sup- 
press the Congregation, and set up the Mass again. * It was not till 
the pacification on the 8ih of July 1560, that the Protestants 
were in a situation to gw law: and then, it mu*st be con- 
fessed, they lost but little time in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the suppression of idolatry. For, on tlrje iTlh of 
July, that is'to&ay, on the ninth day afterllie pacification had 
been proclaimed, the Parliament established the Proicstfint. 
Church to the exclusion of every other; and, on the of 
the following month, bound the Judge-*, by the statute already 
’ inentiorjed, to pronounce sentence of death against every por- 
<tcnvictcd iior the third time of attending mass even in the 
inost private manner. 

That no capital execution followed immediately upon this 
law-, is by no mcaus surprising* The affairs of the Protc^tani^ 
i^'cre biill uncertain ; the law itself had not received the suncuoa 
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jpf tlie sovereign,' to whom it was well known it must be ex- 
tremely disagreeable ; and who might insist, with some plaust^^ 
bility, that it was not quite consistent with the articles of paci&^^ 
cation which had just been settled, (His/^ori/y 229.) It was to., 
be feared, also, that France, notwithstanding her internal dis- 
sensions, might still be extremely troublesome. ^ The papists 

* were proud, ' says Knox, ‘ for they looked for a new army 
f from France at the next spring, and thereof was there no 
-• small appearance, if God had not otherwise provided, * (p. 257.) 
The Scotch Catholics themsch'cs, though checked tor the pre- ’ 
fient, were f4:ill a numerous party. The English army bad de- 
parted on the i 6 th of July, (p. 234-) ; and the reformers knew* 
■with what difficulty they had procured the succours from Eliza- * 
beth, who was not disposed to quarrel with France, and was 
very faa- from lieing friendly to the form of the proiCsStant reli- ^ 
gion now established in Scotland, which breathed too much of 
the same spirit with the puritans in her own kingdom. In such 
a situation, whatever might be the intentions of the twm parties,^ 
or howevtr they might endeavour to overaw^e, by threaunings 
or by occasional riots of the populace, it was most natural for 
both of them to abstain for a season from any regular sy-^tem of 
bloodshed, either by the civil or military power. Besides, we 
cannot but suppose that the Catholics, at the present juncture, 
would be extremely cautious not to expose themselves to the 
possibility of being detected in the crime at which the deadly 
statute was levelled. And indeed, without proceeding to capi- 
tal punishment, an experiment so h azardous in the unsettled 
state of public affairs, the Protestants had contrived to accom- . 
plish a wonderful purification of the land, which cannot be bet’^ 
ter expressed than in the following triumphant exclamation of 
our great Reformer. — 5 What adukerer, what fornicator, what 

* known mass* monger or pestilent papist, durst have been seen 

* in puhlick^ within any reformed town within this realm, before 

* that the Queen arrived ? * {Hntorpy p. 282.) 

The Queen^s arrival produced a material change f that is to 
say, it mitigated the intolerance of the IVot^tant nobility ; 
though it was far from producing the same etfv<5t dn the clergy. 
The Protestants were at this time in complete possession of the 
government ; the Catholics having neither power, nor vote 
the council, (p. 285) j but then we must not forget, that 
Government was possessed, not by the Protestaqt clergy, biit 5 
by the Protestant nobility ; and in reasoning from the contrast 
so often stated between the conduct of the l^rotestant and Ca-,; \ 
iholic churches, it is of the utmost importance that we should ' 
^eep in view the great difference in the situations of their re-^ 
spectiye hierarchies* The dignitaries of the Catholic church, ' 
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during Its legal establishment^ were wealthy and powerful lords, 

. who in a great measure dirrcied the civil government, and thus 
csajoyed ample means of executing vengeance on their enemies- 
But the Protestant clergy in Scotland, at the lime ef the Re- 
formation, were soial) stipendiaries, dependent on the civil go- 
vernment, which, during the ivhole of ICzk 3 !X^s life, and many 
years after bis death, thought proper to retain them in very 
humble poverty. Such a clergy possessed only spiriinal wea- 
pons ; and it does not appear that they w^ere backward in using 
them, though w*e hear many lamentations that they laboured int 
vain. The celebration of mas^in the Queen’s chapel was per- 
inittcd and defended by a council, where no Catholic had either “ 
power or vote, and in particular by Lord James Stuart, who 
was afterwards Earl of Murray, and Regent, the strenuous andt 
steady supporter of the Reformation, ^ the man whom, * Knox 
says, ‘ all the godly divd most reverence, ^ A law indeed was 
afterwards enacted, making it capital, on the very first oflence, 
to say mass any where except in the Queen’s chapel f but this 
was in fact a parliamentary confirmation of the liberty whtcli 
she had at first assumed in opposition to Parliament. 

Though we believe, therefore, with Dr M^Crie, that in Knox’gf 
life no person was punibhtd capUaUy for performing any part of 
the Catholic worship, w'e do not exactly see how this omission 
eaii be imputed to our great Reformer, or to the clergy. 
Nothing could be more earnest than their remonstrances, no- 
thing more awful than their warnings, against this impious to- 
leration of idolatry ; but so it was, that ah their warnings and 
remonstrances served only to disgust the Protestant nobility. 
And during the distracted state of public affairs, and the hos- 
tilities between the Protestants themseivc'^, Vrom the {xjriod of 
the Queen’s marriage till after Knox’s death, it docs not appear 
tliat any of the factions who successively assumed the govern- 
ment, ever showed the least inclination to indulge the clergy 
with the execution of an idolater. The clergy, liowtevcr, did 
what they could ; they fulfilled with zeal the duty of gopd watch- 
men ; they soHcUed, both in public and private, for the strict 
execution of thedaWs against papists $ they sounded the alartn 
with aH their might ; and it was not ifaeir fault if their alarms 
weVg disjegarded, and tboir solicitations evaded. 

, , it will not be improper to produce, from the testimony of 
lEnox himseil, one or two instances of the variance betw'een the 
OoViknshent and the Protestant clergy with respect to toleration. 
The very next ^Sunday after the first celebration of mas-!, as we , 
read in his histary, p. 287? 'John Knox inveighing against idolatry, 
showed what terrible plagues had taken upon realms and na-.: 
tioDs for the \ and added, that mass, (there were no more ' 

" 5 , ' ; \ ' 
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sufFered afc the first) was more fearftil unto him, than if ten thou- 
sand armed enemies were landed in any* part of the realm, of pur- . 
po$e to suppress the whole religion. For* said lie, in our God ther^J,' 
ia‘ Sstrerrgth to resist and confound multitudes, if we unfeigtiedly de- 
pend upon him ; whereof heretofore we have had experience : -But 
when we join liands with idolatry, it is no doubt, but that both God*s 
amiable presence and comfortable defence will leave us ; and what 
shall then become of us ? Alas, I fear that experienco shall teach 
us, to the grief' of many. At these %vords the Ouiflera of ike Court 
’mocJccdf and plainly spake that such fear was no ppint of their faith ; 
it was beside his text, and was a very untimely admonition, * — The 
fourth book of the hi>tGry details the himentable backsliding of 
the Rulers after the Queen’s arrival ; and in the introduction 
to it, we find the following passage. — * Whence, alas, coniclh 
this miserable dispersion of God’s ])eoplo within tins realm this da}', 
in May 1566 ? And what is the cause that now the just is compell- 
ed to keep silence, good men arc banished, murderers and such as 
are known unworthy of the common societ)^, jf.pfst latvs xcere put 
m 4 lue cxcculion^ bear the whole regiment frule^ and swing with- 
in this realm ? We answer, becau'-'e thxit suddenly the most part of 
us declmed from the purity of God’s xvord, and began to follow the 
world, and so again shook hands with the Devil and with idolatry, 
as in this fourth book w^e will hear. For while that Papists were so 
confounded, that none within the realm durst more avow the hearirfp; 
and sailing of mass^ than the Thi€ve$ of Liddudatc durst avou) their 
simdh ^robbery] in the presence of, an upright Judge; there were 
Protesunts fimnd, that ashamed not at tables and other open places 
to ahk, AVhy may rvot the Queen have her mass, and the form of her 
religion ? What can that hurt us or our religion ? And from these ^ 
two, ’Why and What, at length sprang out this affirmative, — The 
Queen’s Mass and her Priest will we maintain; This hand and this 
Rapier shall fight in their defence. The inconveniences were shown 
both by tongue and by pen. }3ut the advertisers xvere judged to he 
men of xmquiet spirits ; their credit xvas dtfaced ui the hands o / such as 
before ivere not ashamed to hax>e used iheir counsel in platters greater 
impoiiance SfC, These, and the like reasonings, took such deep 
root in flesh and blood, that the Truth of God almost forgot ; 
and from ‘this fountain, to wit, tliat flesh and blood was, and yet 
alas is, preferred to God and to his Mc.wc»g 0 i»s,|<Ebnking, vice and 
vanity, hath all our misery proceeded.’ (Hist. p. S82..)' 

The 7 ncssagc which they brought we have beard already, as it 
was delivered, in the preseiice of the Clergy, from our jgreatfefot?- 
mer’o mouti) to the Nobles and Rulers at the celebrated 
.^ncc already mentioned. The effect of this message on thbste 
Whom it was delivered, is shortly but emphatically expressed by 
in these words, w^bich immediately follow bis Hccoiintof „ 
ihat confej'ence : ‘ After whicl^ time, the ministers, which were' 
called precise, were holdea of alt the courtiers as mojjsteks^ 
p. 'd66. , 
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We have no intention to justify the courtiers for using so 

Toiicourtly a term. It is not fair to apply harsh terms to mes'- 
sehgcrs; and we think it would have been better, though per- 
haps very ineffectual, if the noble Lords had stated, as they 
might have done with equal politeness and justice, * That 
the reverend gehtlcmen could not be sufficiently praised for 
their steal and intrepidity in the service which they had under- 
taken ; but really there appeared to he some small mistake in 
the business -that the Greek and Hebrew instructions on 
which the reverend g^enilemen acteii, were pretty volumiaoust^ 
written at different times and on different occasions, and coni* 
tained a great variety of messages, several of which the pre- 
decessors of the present messengers had long ago delivered to 
the parties for whom alone they were inteiKlcd ; and ilmt this 
was hurnbl}" apprehonde<! to be the predicament of that particu- 
lar message which Mr Knox had enforced with so much ability 
and eloquence. ’ But we no btusincss at present either to 

censure or justify the courtiers. All that we aim at is to vindi- 
cate our first lleformers from the charge of gro«s inconsistency 
between their principles and practice; and we lhi» k it appears, 
from unexceptionable evidence, not only that a great variance 
existed between the Protestant Clergy and Governmout, but 
also, that if the Government had followed the directiruis of the 
Clergy, the Catholics would have been extirpated by the sword-. 

But whatevt^r we may think of the intuhTance of our first 
R,eformers, we ought tuhtc to forget the benefits which have re- 
sulted from the Reforrrjation. Although that important event 
was sometimes disgraced in Scotland, by riots of those whom 
Ivnox calls the rascal maUUude^ it was, in fact, conducted and 
accomplished by a great party of the nobles, together with some 
persons distinguished by their talent^! and learning, as wdl as by 
their popiilaij^ eloquence ; and whatever might have bt*eu the va- 
rious motives which insdgated this powerlul combination, civil 
liberty was undoubtediy promoted by their conflict w ith the Go- 
vernment and the Established Church, llm despotism of the 
Prelates was destroyed ; stid the despotism of the C'oart was 
checked by a w^Jlf^i^gidatcd opposition, composed of men of in- 
fluence and abilities. The noblc^* were enlightened by their learn- 
ed coadjutors ; the arnhiiion and nrpaci ty of the Protestant cler- 
gy <were counteracteii by the ambition and rapacity of the no- 
and not a little attcntiuii was shown, upon nil side?, to the 
. ibeliuatkma and instruction of the people. The Catholics, in- 
,',cleed, suffered hardship"; and Wdignslies beyond what either jus- 
tice or sound policy could warrant; but grerdt advantages were 
gained by the liation, in gen ci‘aj> unci the seeds were sown of 
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stiH srreatcr advantages to succeeding p^neratimsf^wbo, uiifbr« 
tumtely, have not ^ways known hoVv to reap them» ;^V 

The llelormation was also the . through a 

dawn, of religious freedom. The reforming derj^, indeed 
seem to have had no other intention but to erect an^er 
ble and per^^ecuting hierarchy in the place of that which they 
had overthrown. But their own example could not &!I to be 
followed. j[^ven the al^surd interiercnce of the civil government 
could not, in this country, long protect the ne# system from 
the examination to which they themselves bad subjected that 

S cat estab}ifc>hment, whose authority, for so many ttgss, it w'as 
Id impious to question. The very first Reformers were dtvid« 
ed against themselves. Besides the unsuccessfiil contest of Knox 
with the nobles, for the complete suppression of idolatry, he had 
not sufficient influence to preserve in Scotland that pure form of 
Presbyterian government to which he was fondly attached, or to 
banish from the Church of England those garments and cere- 
monies, which gave great bffence to himself, and still greater to 
a very numerous party of the Protestants in both kingdoms^ 
And thus gradually arose that multiplication of sects, whicb^ 
although inconsistent with the exclusive dominion asserted by 
all the three Established churches in their turns, is perhaps, Al- 
ter all, ihu state of things most favourable, both for the discover* 
ry of ti utb, and for the public peace. 

But there is one change deserving of particular notice, for 
which we are Indebted to the Reformation ; a change, which, 
allhougli acromplislied with a harshness and injustice altogether 
unnecessary, was most indispensably requisite, both fur civil 
and religious freedom, for the safety of the State, as well as the 
purity of the Chmch ; we mean the reduction of the 
tempoi-alities of the clergy* — While human nature continues 
what it 19 , every community may he expected to pursue its own 
aggrandwement as far as may be consistent with prudence, — 
and often a great deal farther : And it will not scruple, ioi the 
jAiblic good^ to employ means to which no pel son of proper 
feelingb could reconcile himseh in his private concerns. Now, 
the Chuich is a commumiy which n a turaSy identifies boib^ils 
^temporal prosperity, and its spintual dominion, with the et^er^ 
4iiteresib of itiankind ; and ii is only thus that we can ac-** 
count loi many ti*ansactions which aFtonisU us in ecclesie^itica} 
Jiistorx. But at the period of the Rcfoimation, and long 
fore It, the Tculiolic Church, in almost every nation ^ Eit- 
jrop'’, had, from causes quite unconnected with its doctrine, ac- 
quiied imn*eii&e pc>s*QSST(-ns, which endowed its dignitaries witli 
princely teventies* fn Scoilaind, half the property of the king* 



18 said to Iiav^' belonged to the elergy^ It is easy to crin- 
wli»t}>ower/ul means tooh a body musi huve possessed for 
fcontronling the Governinent as well its the people. The* mere 
circumstance, that so vast a proportidn of the national wealtb 
Jbad become tht unalienable property of a s^^cietj^ distinct 
its habits and ii^tercsts from the rest of the country, must of 
itself have bestowed btt the clergy a political preponderance 
extremely dangerous ; . and this preponderance would be won- 
derfully Jne^easedt (.mrtibularly in the darker ages, t|^e awful 
influence cC the spiritual cliaracter. The State wail constrained 
to court the friendship of the Hierarchy, which could be so 
,fai au albs and so formidable an enemy ^ and w hich, 

Was sometimes an overmatch for the most powerful princes; 
Bi^ides, from the learning, as well as the wealth, of the clergy^ 
|be great offices of the State were, in those times, monopolized 
1 ) 3 ’^ the prelates ; and the temporal Lords, and even the Kings, 
became interested in the prosperity of a Church, w^hich held 
forth such splendid dignities to be enjoyed by their sons and 
brothers. Wlien these circumstances are considered, we can-^, 
not wonder at the resiult. We cannot wonder that persons of 
' the most unworthy character, but of powerful families, should 
sometimes find their -way to the highest ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments : We cannot wonder, that, in this intimate connexion, 
kings and priests w'ere sometimes infected with each otheris ^ 
vices; that kings were inflamed with the bigotry of priests, 
and priests with the pride of kings ; that they sometimes unit- 
ed ip a dreadful league against ipe rights and liberties of the 
J^ople ; and that the selfishness and cruelty of worldly ambition 
iK^metimes disgraced tbe . transactions of the mitred chieis: Wef 
^Pnot wonder, in short, that the clergy, like other men, were^ 
corrupted by wealth and domiflioih^xorbitant wealth and the 
transcendent power bf spiritual dominion : We cannot wondet 
that they sometimes stooped to improper arts for securing this 
proudest of ail supremacies; that they regarded heretics and re- 
formers, as the disturbers of the world, as the common enemies 
cf Church iind S^tate, — and exerted against thetn that jealous 
« 4 Usd mi^ciless hof^tflitj, with which great wealth and domittioPL 
''sd#aysP.re, and (where, so many are eager for their plunder), al- 
nmst be guarded. 

I i This ia the true secret of the terrible intolerance and merS- 
'^1^ p^ri^utions of the Catholics of old-— Not that their bigoity 
/% 4 s vforse, but, that , their wealth was greater ; — not that iheir 
:^<^nes wet^ieuore imporaLor absurd/ but that theif posses- 
ifona were more' prepous, and iheir poa^ tmdntaiiiing them 
li^portionably more This || the|#sn ajail uaMgi^V 

■ ^ox.. HO. 59. ' ” " r M . 



‘ Ttoletaiton of th^ 

account of those enormities Mvhidb have unquestionably ^sgrac* 
ed the Roman CatOoiic ifor beyond any other Christian chuiv^^ 
— buf which would have equally disgraced any other church m 
the fiame situation. But no other Christian church has beeit 
f>l8ced in the same, or nearly in the same situation ;--hdo other 
Christian church has been exposed *to the same, or nearly the 
same temptations, or possessed the same or nearly the same op- 
portunities to execute the dictates of spiritual intolerance, and 
asuVnUoTv. ^eVuow^ \iowcvet, vrVkat'&uox VhougVit 
it his duty to do, if he had only possessed the power $ and we 
hnow it from his own repeated declarations deliberately record- 
ed by himself. We know also, that the reformed Church of 
Scotland, in its primitive purity, asserted the same lofty preten- 
sions as the Roman hierarchy. For in a solemn remonstrance 
addressed by the first reformers in 1559 to the nobility of Scot- 
land, this memorable declaration remains for the edification of 
posterity ; — * Ye may perchance contemn and de&pke the ex- 
communication of the Church (now by God’s mighty power t* 
rectfd among u^) as a thing of no force; but yet doubt we nothing, 
but that our Church and the true ministers of the same, have the 
^ame power which our master Christ Jesus granted tu his apostles in 
these words, “ whose sins yc shall forgive shall be forgiven, andt 
whose sins ye retain shall be retained. (Hisio^, p. 1S3.) And 
the very same superhuman authority is to this day asserted by 
the Protestant Church of England; for to every young gentle- 
man who is admitted to the priesthood, the bishop, in the very 
act of ordination, addresses tne same verba sotemna of awful im- 
port, but with a most emphatic variation of the pionoun 
the plural tu the singular number whose sins thou forgives^ 
** they are forgiveti ; and whose sins thou retainest they are re*- 
tained. To this day also the ecclesiastical constitutions and 
•eanons of the same Church denounce excommunication, not a- 
jjainst her own clergy alone, but against every person who dis- 
lapproves of this formula of ordination ; and enjoin that he shall 
not be restored without thi^ Archbishop’s permission, and a pub- 
lic revocation of his * roieked tr^or. ’ 

We do not believe that the temporalities of the established 
Chun*h of England are sufficient to render her formidable to 
^ Oovernment, more especially when we consider how great a prOf 
portion of the population have withdrawn from her communion* 
whatever, therefore, may be the case with the ecciesiaatical 
constitutions and canons, it must be imputed to the civil 
meot alone, if any traces of religious intolerance remain in 
statute book and indeed we cannot but persuade ourselves fhat 
the statute b^ik will soon be purified completety from these re- 
lies oi barbarous times* We shoukl imagine also, that the 
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C^btircl} woulci consult her redi dignity^ if she erased from hexf 
^MWlKiards^thosc lofty pretensions and 4i^^g«>'ded anaihemas, so 
4iseor(Jant srtth that pore and humble and bctiev'oient piety 
which is the general sprit of her admirable liturgy. But the 
' Churdi has a right to judge for herself ; and, if she Still think 
proper to retain these pretensions and Anathemas, they will cer- 
tainly be vaioab/e, both as a historical document^ and^ more- 
over, as a constant warning, fairly and honestly published by 
herself* of what'tuay he expected iis soon aa the Chwch and 
iState shgll be as much identified, or as soon as the Church 4taU 
be as powerful as in the days of old. 

That a Protestant church, when it happens unfortunat^' to 
be backed by the civil Government, can persecute as atout^ 
as the Roman Antichrist himself, k but too well exemplified 
in the History of Gotland. In the reigns of Charlpa toe Se- 
cond and of his brother, a Protestant prelacy, in alliance with 
ft Protestant administration, outatript the wishes of these ar- 
bitrary monarchs in the persecution of their Protestant coun- 
trymen. It is needless to weary ourselves or our readers 
with disgusting details, which the curious in martyrology 
may find in various publications. Every body knows, that 
the martyrdoms were both numerous and cruel; but perhaps 
the comparative mildness of the Cathoiic Church of Scotland is 
not so generally known. Knox has investigated the matter 
with commendable diligence, but has not been able to muster 
more than eighteen martyrs who perished by the band of the 
executioner, from the year 1 500, when heresy first began, tiH 
1559, when the Catholics had no longer the power to persecute* 
The names of these persons, with several interesting particulars 
fs^oncerning some of them, will be found in pagen 0, 19, 'ix, 40 
and 62 of Knox’s history. It k indeed a horrid list; but far 
short of the numbers who, during the twentj'-two years 
diately previous to the Revolution, were capitaHy executed jtf 
Scotland, for the • kicked error ’ of separation from the worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

3ucb was the cruelty of a Protestant Church, when in allt- 
ancewitb a pTi^fligate and tyrannical administration. On the 
other hand, if the Church is destitute of poifttcal power, and it 
the Slate remembers its duty and dignity so far, that it scsoms'mi 
i be the tool of a particular sect, but reigns the comthbu and iin« 
^ jgartial guardian of all the subjects, then, wbetber the church is 
Protetvtant or Catholic, and however imoleiraiit her pretensions 
{ Ifpy bc,-^ie w9i gradually acijuire those habits of forbearance 
stod general charity, which become those who are^the ministers, 
^ not of the Old Testament oniy^ but of the 35eww This also hfm 
' Men fi^ckntiy exemplified in the hibtorjr of Scotland, eteij ll« 

Ms 





ToTi^atim of the * ^Si^lU 

thotigh State ha** not quite ftiMSlled th^ coru5!tion which 
supposed. The Church of Jiilin Kn(»3c^ that ‘ breathet! 
threatening*^ and shiui^hter, * tirf»t against the Cal holies and 
terwards with not lest, fury ajziainst the Epweopftfla, ha^ been haj^ 
convertctl by a better h^jjhtf bhe no^\ sees, without appre« i 
henaion or jv'alousy, the sectaries admttcci by law as freely aa 
her OHH divciples to every honour and cmolnmcnt of the St.^te ; 
and she has tven addressed the Thri'ne hi behalf of the injured 
Catholics of a sister kingdom. She wants many things intieeJ 
wbich« in the opinon ot many, arc csbontial to an Established 
Church. Her Ministers ha^e no representftfive in f iih^^T flouse 
of Pai liamcnt ; not even an elective fi anchisf^ from ibeir benefices, 
along with the lay electors: there aie no dignities to reward her 
Ministers, and no Bishops to supcrinf£4id them. They arc 
merely a parochial clergy with moderate revenues, and not like- 
Jy we thirik, to he much corrupted by better revenues than we 
fear they have any cliance of ohtainirg. And there is still ano- 
ther strange anomaly which deserves to be mentioned The 
ecdesiafetical courts are composed, in pretty nearly an equal pro- 
portion, of ckrical ‘ird of liy members, — Yet, notailhstanding 
all thche disadvannge'^, we have great priile and satisfaction irv 
declaring, that wc know not wlieie ti> look f vr a Church, winch 
better ansviws all the good purposes of an Establishment, — i^bichr 
is so completely frte fr< m the repioach of allowing to any mdi* 
vidiml a plurality of pastoral chaft»es,~or which maintains a 
more Cxireful, but not incjnisjtonal, vigilance over tlie pastoral fi- 
delity and tnoralb of its clergy. 


Akt* IX, A Oernral f'lfW of t/tr Fy^fv^ns^ of 

Mthicat^ nud PoHfycal Fhjl st^tre thv tf I^tterSt 

in Europe. Bv Dugald iSu w akt, K^q. 4to. pp. lOo. 

\^tfxed to the Supplement t>f the I'mcyci onAEWA BkitannkAi 

Edinbur^S, IFlo,] 

^ TpT Bacon. ‘ is Natural, Civil or Ecclesia4-( 

V ; nhtifOf the three first I allow as cjtV 
^ t^mtt the fourth I note a$ dcfinad* For no man hath pro* 
^^|MMtndecl te> himself tlK er n**ral stafo of learning, to be dei-crib*^ 
i?d and represented from a^*e to arje, as many have, done tlm^ 
works of nature^ a*.d the state* civil and ecde^ia^ticol ; withputl 
which the history of the world seTtnetb to to be as 
feiatue of vritli bis eye that pan being wapt* 

ing which dwh mofift show the-t^ii it ^nel life' of the persete 
< And ^et 1 am not igimranti diat in particukr adenei^ 
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, ^1% fytroiuciiw to me'^Bnt^ckp^a, 

^ m of the Jumconstxll^ the MAthemalicians, the Rbetoriciaofti,^ 
Phi{<9fioph«is« there are &et d<^wti ^msi^ brnall mcm<;nals 

* ihc ficho<)ts|)^w-*^ author<i of book% $ so likewise some banco tm 

* Jbnions touting the invenihm of arts or iisage^. But a jti$t 

* «toi7 oi* Icaraingj coiitainiog ilso antiquities and originals of 
^ knowledges^ ana then sects thar inventions, their traditions, 

^ their divers admni^aHons and thoir opposnions, 

* decays* depression^ oblivions, removes, with the causes and 

* OCCASIONS of them, atiJ all other events concerning learning 

* thraaghoiil the ages of tlie world, 1 may truly afiirjii to be 

* wanting. The x,si: and i nd of which woik I do not so much 
** design for cuuosfty, or satisfaction of tiiose who are inters^ 

* learning, but chafly for a more seiious and grave purpoe^ 

* which Is this, in tew words^ tt will muLe learned men 

/n ihevs( emd ad attorn^ kunutig.^’^^Advanoe-^ 
meat JLeaining^ t^ook /A 

Though there ate passages in the writings of X.ord Bacon 
xnoie aplendid than the abtve, few, probably, better duplay 

* The Latin book De? Augmeahs^ a translation from the pub- 
lished and iiiiptibiiihed Enghbh c ni position of Lord Bacon, made 
hy men of eminent talent, and under his own inspection, may be 
considered, m respect to the matter, as a second original • but where- 
ever we possess his own diction, we ahoiild be unwilling lo quote 
the inadequate expression in which any oi-hcr man labours tn do it 
justice, lo the following instances, however, the Latuf verbion con- 
tains passages of which his original English is not pieseived, 

* Ante onnua snttm id agi volumus (y«od Ciw/.v Jli'dortm dfcu^ 

* est el quasi ammaj uc curn cwentis causic copultatiir, vidtUcet ut 
^ memorentur naiiiriP regionum et populorutn, indolesquc apta ei 

* habihs, aat incpla et inhabilisad dtscipliua^ diversas, accidentia tern- 
^ porum, <2003 scicntiis ad versa fuennt aut propma , ^cli et mrxtur<ae 

* ithgionum, irultttss et favores legnm, vircutea denique uiAignes «r 

* tfTicacia quorundam virorum ad scientias promo vtndas,-^t 

* At h«c omniiita tractaii prxcipimus ut non cnticorum more m 

* laude et censura tompus teratur, sed plane historic^ res ipste nar- 

* rentut, judiciuin parems interponatur, 

* De modo hujusmodt hihtorise coniicsend<£, monemus ut per asfai- 

* galas annoruxn centurtas libri priecipui qui per ea temporls spafjat 
^ j^nscripti sunt in consflium adhibeantur, ut en eorui|^ non 

* tione (id cnim infinitum esset) sed degustatione, et observatiowe 
Jp argumenii, styli, methodi, gentus tlkus ientpi^ns lUetanus^ ^elzit m* 
^dTUaijone gm^mt a moriuu cvocetur^ 

1* Qfuod aa umijft attinet^ hsec eo spectant non ut honor hteraram 

* pompa per tot circumfusas imagines oeiebmur^ nee quia, |wt» 

^ illss^ntissimo quo literas profoqhlUiur ainare, omida qua: ad eatKUt 
^ itfmm ftoijtuo modo ad cuTiosiutem mqaiirero e^ 




ISil? Stcwatt^if Inir&3mtion to i%e 

th<» union of all the qiialitir«i ivhich obaractcrJzed his philosopbi* 
cal He has iQ gi^cral inspired h fervour of admiration 

which venls itself in inai<'Cfiminate praise^ aijd is very adverse 
to a cairn exanjinafinn of ihe character of his understanding, 
which was very peculiar, and on that account described with 
more than ordinary imperfection, by that unfortunateljr vague 
and we.ik part of language which attempts to distinguish the 
varieties of mental ^uponority• To tliis cause it may be ascritK- 
ed, that fwrhaps no great njan has been either more ignorantly 
censured, or more uuinstructively cominended* It is easy to 
de^^cribe his transcendent merit in general terms of commenda- 
tion: For w>me of hi« groat qualities lie on the surface ot his 
Writings. But that in wtiich he most cxcrlled all other men, was 
ill the range and compass of his intelJectu d view — the power of 
oontempJaling many and distant objects together, without indu- 
titictnesp or confusion — which be himself has called the discur- 
sive or comprehensive understanding. This wideranging Intel- 
lect was illuminated by the brigbtt^st Fancy that ever contcnt€?d 
itself with the ofBce of only ministering to Reason: And from 
this singular relation of the two grand faculties of man, it has 
resulted, tint his philosophy, though illustrated still more thna 
adorned bj the utmost splendour of image rj, continues still sub- 
ject to the undivided suprtmary of intellect. In the midst of all 
the prodigilify of an imagination which, had it been independ- 
ent, wmuld have been poetical, his opinions remained seveuly 
ratKiiaJ. 

It is not so easy to conceive, or at least to describe, other 
equally essential elements of his prciitness and conditions of 
Ids success. He is probably a single instance of a nitod whicji,^ 
in philosophizing, always reacln s the point of elevation wdientse 
tlic whole prospect is cornm inded, witliout ever rising to such a 

scire et conservare avemus. sed ob causam magis seriam et gravem, 

* ea est (ut verbo dicamus) quoniam per talem, qisalexn descripsinmii 

* narration em, ad virorum doctoTum, in docinnse usu et admtnistra- 

tione prudentiam et solertiam max imam acce<isionem fieri posse 

* extstimamus, et rerum ititellectualmm, non minus qnam ctvilium, 

* motus el perturbationes, vipaque ct virtutes notui posse, et regimen 

* inde optimum educi et institui. * — Dc Seknimrum^ LBt* 

c« 4*. 

We have ventured on this long quotation, not only for the valtui*^ 
Me additikais to the English text which it contains, bur for the very 
striking proof which a comparison of the English and Eatin 
will 4|wrd, of the inferiority of the versiem in the passages whiete we 
have the good fortune to possess the original. Yet we knoV tfant 
I^pbbes, one pf best of our writers, Bacon’s favourite f riisif* 
later, ///, Aubrtif^ ^ ^ t 
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0^JBn(^lqpadza, 

tSi^tttnce as to lose a distifict pereeptio® of every part of it. • 
It is perhaps not less singular, that his philosophy should be 
!&anded at once on disregard for the authority of men, and on 
Ueverence for the boundaries prescribed by nature to human in* 
^uirjr j that he who thought so little of what man had done/ 
hoped so highly of what he could do j that so daring an inno* 
vator in science shoiild he so wholly exempt from the love of 
singularity or paradox { that the same man who renounced 
imaginary provinces itx the empire of science, and withdrew its 
landmarks within the limits of experience, should also exhort 
posterity to push thi^r eoiquests to its utmost verge, with a 
boldness which will be fully justified only by the discoveries of 
ages from which we are yet far distant. 

No man ever united a more poetical «tyle to a less poetical 
philosophy. One great end of his discipline is to prevent mys- 
ticism and fanaticism from obstructing the pursuit of truth. 
With a less brilliant fancy, he would have had a mind less qua- 
lified for philosophical inquiry. His fancy gave him that power 
of illustrative metaphor, by which he seemed to have invented 
sgain the part of language which respects philosophy; and it ren- 
dered new truths more distinctly visible even to his own eye, in 
their bright clothing of imageiy. Without it, he must, like 
others have been driven to the fabricanon of uncouth technical 
terms, v^hich repel the mind, either by vulgarity or pedantry, 
instead of gently leading it to novelties in science, through 
agreeable analogies with objects aireuciy familiar. A consider- 
uole portion doubtkrss of the courage with which he undertook 
the reformation of philosophy, was caught fiom the general 
spirit of fais extraordinary age, when the mind of Europe was 
yet agitated by the joy and pride of emancipation from long 
bondage* The beautiful mythology, and poetical history of the 
ancient world, not yet become trivial or pedantic, appeared be- 
foie his eyes in all their freshness and lustre. To the general 
leader th^ were then a discovery as recent as the world dis- 
closed by Columbus. The ancient literature, on which his Ima- 
gination looked back for iilubtration, bad then as much the charm 

K ' ^ He himself who alone wa** qualified, lias described the genius of 
Ms philosophy both in respect to the degree and manner in which 
he rose from particulars to generals. * Axiomara infima non mul- 
* turn ab expertenna nnJa discrepant. Soprema vero iU«i et gene- 
f * ralts&itna (quas habentur) notionalia sunt er abstracts et ril habent 
< soUdu At media sunt aytonmta ilU vera, et solida et viva in qui- 
bus humatta: res et formnae sitae sunt, et supra hwc quoque, 
f ipsa ilia generaltsstma, taiia scihcet qpae non abstracta sint, peiT 
f fecc inedra vere limitantur« A'cv. O/g. i.iiwr /. Aphoru, 


Stewart^y to t%$ Sept^ 

pf novelty as that rising philosophy throagh wbkh his reason * 
dared to look onward to some of the last periods in its unceasK ' 
ing and resistless course* 

In order to form a just estimate of this wonderful person, 
ft is essential to fix steadily in our minds, wdiat he was not, 
what he did not do, and what he professed neither to be nor tp 
do- He was not what is called a metaphysician. His plans, for 
the improvement of science were not inferred by abstract rea- 
fcoiung fiom any of those primary prindplea to which the philo- 
aopheis of Greece struggletl to faoten their systems. Hence ho 
has bien treated as empirical and superficial by those who take 

10 themselves the t-xcluMve name of profound speculators. He 
was not, on the other hand, a mathematician, an astronomer, 
a phy'^hdogist, a chemist. He was not eminently conversant 
^ith the particular truths of any of those sciences which cxit^lcd 

11 h»*» For this reason, he w»as underrated bj men of the 

highest merit, who had arquired the most Just reputation, by 
addingr new facts to tlic stock of certain knowledge. It is not 
there fore very surprising to find, that Harvey, though the friend 
as well as physician of Bason, * * though he esteemed him much 
for his wit and style, would not allow him to be a great philoso-^ 
pher j * but said to Aubrey, * Ho writes philt»sophy like a Lord 
Clrmcellor, * — ♦ in derision, * — as the honest biographer ihinka 
fit expressly to add. On the same ground, thou^ in a manner 
nut so agreeable to the natuie of hi- own claims on reputation. 
Ml Ilume has decided, that Bacon was not great a man as 
Galileo, because he was not so great an astronomer. Tnc samo 
sort of injustice to his monu ry has been more often committed 
than avowed, by preie-sors of the exact and the experimental 
sciences, who are accustomed to legard, as the sole te'^t of ser*- 
vice to knowledge, a palpable adilition to iu 'itore. It is very true 
that he made no discoveries : Hut his life was employed in teach* 
itig the method hy which disc )vcries arc made, i hia distino 
tion was early observed by that ingenious poet and amiable man, 
on whom we, by our unmentetl neglect, have taken too severe 
a revenge, for the exaggerated praises bestowed on him by our 
ancestors. 

♦ Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, 

The barren wilderness he past. 


^ HI, Aubrey, 3bl. The very curious literary anecdotes of 
brey, are so much the mo4t important part of the pubheation iat 
which they have lately appeared, (Lettefis by eminent Pemons fre^ 
pcrblia Libraries at Oxiord» 3 vol. London, 1813), that it ought, ilDt 
alt reasoSTj, to receive its t^eH’rom theiiu Art Appendix la a itAtUua 
fft c[ULW suftcicnt honottr for the otb^r mat^riaU. 



Did on the Tery border stand 

Of the blesit jprtimued land 5 

And from the mounUm top of faia exalted wit. 

Saw it biinseif, and biie^^ed us it.' 

Cawleys Ode Jto l/ie Soclettf* 

The writin|Ts of Bicon do noi even abound wuh remaiks so 
ft:opal>le of bein^ separated iiom the tnaits of previous knowledge 
and reflection, that they can be called now. This at least is ve^y 
far from their greatest distinction: And where such remarks occur, 
they ill e preat ntod uiote often as examples of his gt nerai method, 
than ab important on their own ‘•eparate account. In physics, 
which prjfgKUied the principal field for disoovtiy, and which owe 
all that they are, or can be, to his method and spirit, the experi- 
ments a id observations which he either made or registered, form 
the least viluable part of his writings, and have iurnished some 
cultivators of that science with an oppoi tiinity for an ungrate- 
fui triumph over his mistakes* The scattered remarks, on tlie 
other hand, of a moral nature, whtre absolute novelty is pre- 
cluded by the nature of the subject, manliest most siiongly both 
the superior force and the original bent of his understanding. 
We more properly contrast than compare uhe experiments 111 
* the Natural History, * with the moral and political observa- 
tions which enrich the * Advancement of Learning' the Speech- 
es, the Letters, the History of Henry VII. ; and, abo\e all, ‘ tlie 
Essays,^ a bock which, though it has been praised with ofjual 
fervour bv Voltaire, Johnson and Biuke, has never been cha-* 
ractenzeef with such exact justice and such exquisiie fcJiuiy of 
exprissiofi, as in the Dihcouibe before us. ^ it will seive ‘'tnC 
moie disuiictly to mark the natural tendency of his mind, to 
^observe that his moral and political reflexions relate to these 
practical subjtcts, considered in their mo^t piactical point of 
view ; and that he hus seldom or never attempted tu reduce to 
theory the infinite particulars of that * civil knowledge, ’ which. 


♦ * Under the sam.? htad of Etlacs, may be mentioned the email 

* voldmu to which he has given the title ot ; the beat knoua 

* and most pu^mlar of all his works. It is aUo one of those whe^e 

* the superiority of his genius appears to the greatest advantage ; 

^ ike \audty and depth of hi\ rejlijaan^ often nui'tmg n strong rdt/^ 

* Jrom the tntmess of the subject* It may be read from hegtimuig to 
I end m a few hours , and yet, afler thv twentieth perusal, one sel- 
‘ dom fiiiib to remark in it something unobserved before. This, in- 
^ deed, is a characteristic of all Bacon’s Writings, and is only to 

^ accounted for b^ the tmexhamtibie aliment they furmsh to our otm 
f thoughts^ and the s^xpathetic actmi^ th^ mpart to out torpid Jit* 

* Disc^ 54. 
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9« lie liimseir tells m, is, * of all others, most immersed in met^ 
jter, and hardliest reduced to axiom* * 

His mind, indeed, iraa formed and eitereised in the affiiirs of 
the world. His genius was eminently civil* His understanding 
was peculiarly fitted for questions of legislation and of policy:,— 
though his character was not an instrument well qualified to exe^ 
cute the dictates of his reason* The same civil wiisdom which 
distinguishes his judgments on human affiiirs, may also be traced 
^through his rcfoiinaiion of philosophy. It k a practical judg- 
ment applied to science. What he effected was a reform in the 
niaximiB of state, before uDbUcccb&rully pursued in the Republic 
of Letters. It is not derived from metaphysical reasoning, nor 
from scientific detail, but from a species of intellectual prudence, 
which, on the practical ground of failure and disappointment 
in the prevalent modes of pursuing knowledge, builds the ne- 
cessity of alteration, and inculcates the advantage of administer- 
ing the sciences on other principles. It is an error to represent 
him either as imputing fallacy to the syllogifetk; method, or as 
]profrt.sing his principle of induction to be a discovery. The 
rules and forms of argument will always form an ]inpf>rtQnt part 
of the art of logic; and tlie method of induction, which i$ the 
art of discovery, wah so far Irom being unknown to Aristotle, 
that It was often faithfully pursued by that great observer. What 
Bacon aimed at, he accomplished; which was, not to discover 
new principles, but to excite a new spirit, and to render obser- 
vation and expc'nment the predominant characlei of philosophy* 
It is for this reason that Bacon could not have been the author 
of a by^tem or the founder of a sect. He did not deliver opi- 
nions — be Uugbt modes of philosophizing. His early immer- 
hion in civil affairs, fitted him for thi^gp^^cies of bcientific refor- 
mation. His political course, though in itself unhappy, pro- 
bably conduced to the success, and certainly ic^luenci^d the cha- 
racter of the contemplative part of hu life. Had it not been 
for his active habits, it is liktdy that the pedantry and quamt- 
uess of his age would have still more deeply tainted bis signifi- 
cant and majestic style. The force X>( the illustrations which he 
lakes from his experience of ordinary life, is often as remark- 
abie as the bt^auty of tliose w^hich he so happily borrows fttm 
bis study of antiquity. But if we have caught the leading pem** 
cipleof hts intelieclua] character, we must attribute effects still 
deeper and more extensi\e, to bis familiarity with the active 
world. It guarded him against vain subtlety, and against al( 
specuiatioii that was either vtsionary or fruitless. It preserved 
iiim from the reigning prejudices of contemplative men, god 
irom undue preference to particular parts of knowledge. If 
had been exclusively bred in the cloister or the sdhools, beihi|^ 
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, not have had contnf^ enough to t^efbrm their aha<%es. It ^sectns 
neee*'fi;ary that he slionid have been ao pl«ced to look 
sctenco in the free spirit of an intehtgent spectator, Wuiiout 
the pride of Professors, or the bigotiy of their follow or*a, lie 
surveyed from the world the studies whieh reigned m the schoobf 
and, trying thorn by their fruits, he saw that they were hirron, 
and theretore pronounced that they were unsound* He himsetf 
seems indeed to have indicated as clearly as modesty would al- 
low in a that concerned himself, and wliere he departed 
from an universal and almost natural sentiment, that he regard- 
ed scljolajjtic seclusion, then more unsocial and ngorous than it 
now enn be, as a hindrance in the pursuit of knowledge* 1 b 
one of the noblest passages of his writings, the conclusion of 
his Fragments • of the Interpretation ol* Nature, ' be tells us, 

* That there is no composition of estate or «K>cicty, nor order 

* or quality of persons, which have not some point of contra- 
^ riety towards true ktu-wfedge; tlfb-i Monarchies incline wns to 

* profit and plea'iure; Commonwealths to glory and vamts j U- 

* niverwties to sophistry and afPeqllpion j Cloisters to fabler and 

* unprofitable subtlety; Study at l^ge to variety; and that it is 

* hard to say whether mixture of contemplations with an active 

* life, or retiring wholly to contemplations, do disable or hinder 

* the rnind more. * 

But. though he was thu$ free from the prejudice** of a science, 
a school or a sect, other prejudice? of a lowei nature, and be- 
longing only to the jnferior class of those who rpuduct cnil af- 
fairs, have been ascnbtd to him by encomiasts as well as by op- 
ponenlfi. He has been said to consider the great end of science 
to be the increase of the outward accommodations and injo^- 
ments of human life. We cannot see any foundation for this 
charge. In labouring indeed to correct the direction of stu- 
dy, and to withdraw it from these unprofitable subtleties, if: 
wa? nece'-sary to attract it powerfully towards outward tQbCtX 
and woiks. He no doubt duly valued < the dignity of tbia 

* end. the cndov\nient of man’s life with new commodities;' 
and he strikingly observes, that the most poetical people of 
the world hed admitted the inventors of the useful and ma- 
nual arts among the highest beings in their beautiful my- 
thoic^y. Had he lived to the age of M^att and £tevy, he was 
not or that vulgar and contracted mind as to cea*^e to 8<1- 
mtre grand exertions of intellect, because they are u<5efiil to raan- 
drind. But he would certainly have considerex! these great works 
yathcr as tests of the progress <of knowledge thanks parts of its 

end. His important questions to ttie Opetor*? of hi$ time 
w<ite^ * Is Truth ever barren ? Are w« the richer by ^>ne poor in- 

1 venliion, by reason of alt tbelearni ag thw hath been these aiany 

» * • 
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♦ luindred ye^T>> ? ’ T judi^nfient, w jutmy also h«p«r fram him- 
fcfclf — ‘ rrantis Biron thought ju this mnnm?r« rhekuowled^ 

^ whcreot ih^ \u»iJ(i is now po - ss*a, tspcuallj that ot 

♦ oxttndeili U(^tiomj^mfuJe4znfl{ntamft/^warh,^ Heiouad 

knowledge bamu: lit* iiiadelur tertiU , and he did not nndeir^ 
'late iho atdui of paiticular mventons: Bat it is evident that 
lit. \aJutd Uirm mobt, as thej^ fire tliemseJviBS among the hfghest 
^xtttfotis of ‘ ip«r/or i/Jttiiect, a& they are monaaii^ts oJ the 
ytugitsboi ka wkdgev aie tkebandb ot that ahwnce 

bttwten action and sptcnlaiio i, wlieie an appeal to cxpcnence 

ulihty checks the proneiu-s ol the philosopher to extierae 
refinenenrs; which teach s mc^i to lc^(le, and txcues^ them te 

f i in science ilusc splendid proofs ol its benchcial power. 

J id he steu tliC lIi i ige in tins respect, chiefly m his own coun- 
li}, pioducfcd ju pait b\ the spun ot ins philosophy^ and which 
10^ Ic some degree or stitncc almost necessary to the sub<* 
(^sttfirc and foilune c I lajgc*l>odics ot men, he would assured- 
ly hai t ugardtd it as an additional secui liy lor the luture grr>wth 
c*f tho hum in undeistandiii(||||| lie must always have viewed 
isitn cornphiiency ihoso invtnti ns which detnonstrate to the 
most igooi ant r hit * Knowledge is Powei ^ In the pursuit of 
knowledge, howevu, 1 1 proposed to hun^kclf apiatiical end, and 
an end (even in the modern accii^ptaiion of thcwoidj ol unquea*^ 
i\ n-'We uuluj. lU taught, as bt tells us, the means, not ol the 
‘ amphh# al on of tlu pow< r of one uian over his 1 1 unttj , nor of 
* th< uiinphfic lion ol the oower of that oounti} t ver tether -tia- 
* tions, out itR oil pli (i< atiou ol < he powci and kingdom of man- 
^ kind overtht wc lid •A restitution o( man to the soveu ignty 
* of iiatuie ' — {(}/ {h( IntirptiUUiun of Sufun) * The cniarg- 
* ing the bounds ol human cn piu to the iticciuig all things 
*' |>ossjible ' — ( Viw Atfavtih). 1 imn the cnWgcmcni of reiot»n, 
|te did not separate the grow thot virtue, fur he tboughl that 
^ imtli aiul goodness were one, difleiiiig but ai» the jscaiaiid the 
pmtj lor truth prints goodness. ’ — ^Adttu (tm iU oj Jbea^ninj^ 
Mooli) 

These general ob<icrvations m ly at first seem but t < motdy 
itonuecied w-itb Lord Biecn \ PLn of i iiistoiy of Philosophyv 
pel haps more eon&Ldciatitui will show a closer rektion 
iween them tlmn appeals on a cur^oi} glance. 1 here conk] 
eoircely have been atypa'^suge oi his wuiks better calcolltted 
i 0 Justify oul n > lou ol tin Cl nuitutio i and education of hk ^ 
itkind, than that winch wc hav«« placed at ij^ic i immencem^nllt 
jof this article* The \ n k of Us peculiar pbiaseoiogj ; all its 
iliu^triiM'ion^ uetJ^ihoib, ^ac taken from civii hie. As civ^ 
iustpiy tewhes Uatesnivii to piulii by the Units ot then pre^ 
fHccs'^OiS, he pioposes tlat the hij»|ory of philosophy ^hwH 



by «swpfet ^ l^fned men to tJecom^ wiee Iflr A\e ailmi-* 
Ms^raliojEi of ^<:urmng:< * Karly Sn civil nflairb, atKl 

4«k1^1v imbued with their spirit, his mind in this place cotai- 
fte«n}3latis science only tfarowcrh the an^lo^y of government, tirul 
Considers prindplea of pbilosopin 2 jng as^^tbe easiest maxims 
of policy for the guidance of reason. It sOem^s to u**^, aKo, 
that in dtscnbing the objects of a historv of pbiloeopliy, and 
the utility to be derived from if, he di^riobCs the principle of 
liis own exettions for ktiowkdge — jSi reform in Us spirit and 
rnaxiniS, justified by experience of their injnnous dBE^ts, and 
conducted with a jiidgnaent analogous to that civil ptiulenoe 
^bich guides a wise given If (as may not improbabljr be 
concluded from this passage} tlie reformation nf science was 
suggested to L >rd Bacon, by a review of the history of plnJo- 
sophy, it |nn^t bc owned, that his outline of that history has 
a veiy important relation to the general cfiaracler of hk phi- 
losophical genius. The smallest ciuumatanc^es attendant on 
that outline, serve to illustrate the powerfe and habits of ihought 
Which distinguished its author. It is an example of ius ficuUy of 
SLTiticipating, not insulated farts or fcmglc discoveties^but that 
of which the eomnlexity and refinernint seem mmh nioie to 
defy the power ot prophecy — ^the tendencies of ‘^tudt, and the 
inodes of ibinktng, which were to pievsil in distant g nera^ 
lions f~thBt the parts which he has chosen to unfold oi enforce 
in the Latin versiotis, are those whub a thn ktr of thepiesent 
nge would deem both most excrUent end most aulnotK in a 
history of philosophy ; — ^ the c. of literary revolution* j the 

* afudy of contemporary writers, not merdy as the ino‘it authen-* 

* tic acorces of information, but as enabling the historian to pre- 

* serve in his own description the peculiar colour of every age^ 
’• and to recall its hterar> genius from the dead. ’ 

This outline has the uncommon distinr tion of being at once ori-*- 
ginal and complete. In this prov mce, Bocon had no foreruuney* s 
and the most sucrc'-^fol follqww will ho, who, like the author 
of tlio present ailunrable Discourse, most faithful^ obsorvcte his 
precepts* Here, as in evcij province of knowledge, he con- 
niucles his review of the peiformances and prospects of the hti- 
liuill understanding, by eoiuidering iluir sub^fcrvienee to the 
jgrs^d purpose of improving the condmon, tlie faqtiitics and 
Sietotureof man, without which indeed science would be no 
More thim a beautiful ornirment, and hteialurc would rank no 
lusher than a liberal amusenreni* 

it mObii be acknowledged^ that he ratbfer perceiied than 
the connexion of Truth and (iodd. Whether he lived too 
to have sufficient experience nf the moral benefit oi civi* 
or bis mind bed ncqnued too exclusive on ime- 






-yest in sclenir^, to look frcquentfjr.bflyon^iNsfendvinceito^^ : . 

I.ber the infirmMes and ealaraities of his life had blighted his fieeU 
ings, and turned away his eyes from the active W4>rld ; — to wUaW 
ever cause we may ascribe the defect, rerudn it is, that bia 
works want one of the highest kind, which they 

would have possessed if ha. had habitually represented the ad** 
tancetneiit of knowledge as tbo most effectual means of realizing 
vihose hopes of benevtdence for the human race* 

It is obvious, that Bacon had the history of science more in 
view than that of literature s And though he cannot be supp.^sed 
liato excluded such great proviritces of knowledge, as thSaf 
IQRiatheinatical and physical sciences; yet he seems, from his lair- 
guage$ more to have contemplated the history of that phi ioso-^ 
phy which discovers the foundation of the aekncea ia the hu- 
man understanding, and which becomes peculiarly connected 
with tbe practical sciences of morals and poM^fics — because, - like 
. it has humati nature for its object. It is that which is 

;iiapst immedialely affected by the events and passions of the 
feorld ; and on it depends the colour and fashion of all other re** 
searches. Respecting the history of philosophy, thus under- 
stood, we must at this day ‘ note tbe deficiency, ' w^hicb w'a» 
remarked by the philosapher**U.Brucker is a learned compiler 
of the most praiseworthy candour and industry but it must 
be owned, that he is a very unphiJosophical historian of philo-** 
Sophy, la later linms, the Germans have cultivated this de- 
partment more successfully than any other nation* ‘ Hede- 
/ n>an ’5 Sjnrit of Speculative Philo&opby ' is a book of great 
value to Inquirers into this subject. — ‘ FulieboriVs Contri*-. 
Ibutiqns to the History of Philosophy ; ’ — * Buhle's History csf 
.iMoclern Philosophy,' are useful puWications. ‘ Teiineman’^d 
\.Hi.story of Philosophy ^ (not yet crnnpleled) is the best work 
the subject wbich^the Continent has ^rtxlaCed. The fault 
^nmon to them all is, that befog deeply imbued with the me- 
fapbysicjaj speculations of their own age and country, and being 
jinimated by them to undertake tko history of philosophy, they 
have alamst unconsciously spread tiibe doctrines and tech- 
nical language of their contemporaries over the deserfotioo tof . 
the opinions of past times, lit other Continental countrleai^ we,/ 
kitpw of ito attempts worthy of particular notice, since 

fragments of GassendL The first general history : ^ 

*^1ieedi of ancient) philosophy,, on a large scale, in 

was that of Stanley, formed on the model of Gassenj^V 
suggested to the author by his J^rned relation Sir Jofitt 
Maraham. It is a wfok 'of uncommon merit for the 
which it was written, and continui^d during more than 
tury to be' the itandard book on this &ubjfct for all Europe tin- 
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isifi. i& tie ^iScydlcpadid, 

'"0 it snc<?eede& fay Brucfcer- Sbcfe Stanley, W'hav« ha4 

general in^k of this land ; bat some afaric^gmenu of mofe 
'0 less perspicaiity and convenience* incidental information 
’-respecting the subject, of a valuable kind, at»d often ttK> abun*’ 
dant, is indeed to be found in the InteUecldid System of Cad-» 
worth, whose mind, nourished by the doctrines of the Grecian 
philosophy, had acquired its modes of, thinking, and deeply im- 
bibed its characteristic prejudices. He seems as if he h^ . 
died and taught in the school of Alexandria. Even bis Eng- \ 
lish style, nervous and copious as it is, has the ^peaf^nce of 
a translation from a Platonist. Though it be foreign from oni^f 
present subject, we should have expressed our wonder, th|^# 
large manuscript works of this celebrated English philosopher^ 
preserved from destruction by accident, should be suffered to re-f 
main unpublished in the British Museum, if it were uot a much 
greater subject of astonishment, or rather of repmacb, that 
notwithstanding the gratitude due to the beginner of reformat 
malion, and the growing cultivation of our ancient languagC;^^ 
there should yet be no edition of the English works of Wic- 
liffe. The press of the two Universities would be properly em- 
ployed in works, which a commercial publisher could not pru- 
dently undertake. 

Since the time of Cudworth, manv of the demands of Bacoiy 
have been satisfied by Adam SmnJfvs beautiful account of tho 
ancient Ethical Systems, which clearly show what efforts it 
must have cost him to prevent the unseasonable display of 
sensibility and eloquence in his great work. The intluence of;{ 
the state of society, and the revolutions of gtvvernment, as wefi 
as of the characters of individuals and nations on moral systems^ 
are here admirably exemplified. He imbibes the spirit of tbd^ 
philijsophy which he describes, and delivers the morality of tiwl 
Stoical school with the austerity and loftiness of a Stoical 
tempered by modem mildnes% and retained within the bou)^ 
of nature, by his ow n repugnance to exaggeration and paradox* 
It was Unfortunate that this fine fragment should have beeit 
formed with that subordinate regard to his own peculiar theory, 
which 'placed him at a lower point of view than that from which 
ihe/ldstorian should survey the opinions or the actions of meK 

At length a faithful disciple has filled up the outline of Bacon* 

; v>,jSir those sciences, and during that period, which are mostinte- 
to U6 f but which require the greatest talent, both be- 
' l|iise they awaken the strongest prejudices, and because the ma- 
Sanals are already, in some measure, known to those superficial 
whose severity bears a pretty aksict proportion to tiieir 
> igporance of the difficulty of such a work* 

"' This Discourse is most s^ndid of Mr Stewarf ^ works ; 
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Stewaft^s intf^iicfTon 

#nd places the author at the heatl cf ihe Writei^' ^itV: 

3E1iitosophy in our languai^e. 'rhoh^h ere matters 

xvlnrli our brethren in the South may question our 
tence, we wiH vi?nfnre to ffive a still more baz^irclous opmionir' 
i > — that notwithstanding some doubtful expressions, of which* 
wre may take nofce in the sequel, the Piscourse is, on the 
whole, a cnm|Josation wrlnch no other living writer of Eng- 
"Ssh prose has equalled. Few writefs rise with more grace 
ifwim a plain groundwork to the passages which require more 
miini^tion or embellishment. He gives to his narrative, ac^ 
cofding to the precept of Bacon, the colour of the time; 
tjym^sclection of happy expressions from original writers. The 
frecjiicnt allusions to the ancient liu ralure of the East and 
the West, are becoming ornannents of a history of Tetters. A- 
mong the secret arts by which he difliises elegance over his dic- 
tion, it may be most useful to remark tlie skill which » by deepen- 
iltg 04’ brightening a shade in a secondary term, or by opening 
.partial and preparatory glimp'^c?^ of a thought to be afterwards 
ifimfolded, nnohservediy heightens the import of a word, and 
gives it a new meaning without any oifleiice against old use. It 

in this manner that philosophical originality may be reconcil- 
ed to literary stability, and that we may avoid new terms, which 
are generally the easy rcsourse of the unskilful or the iridalent^ . 
nnd often a characteristic mark of writers who neither know nor 
love I heir language. 

He reminds us of the character given by Cicero of one of his 
y cantettiporaries, who expressed * refined and profound thought 
: |ja soft transparent diction. * lie is another proof that the mild 
iisentiracnls have their eloquence, as well as the vehement pas- 
ftions* It will be difficult to name a work in which so much re-^ 
jfined philosophy is joined with so fine a fancy,-— and so much: 
iilegsnt. literature with such a delicate percep^n of the distin- 
excellences of great writers, arid with an estimate in 
general so just of the services rendered to knowledge by a suc- 
cession of philosophers. It is pci '^aded by a philosopln’caJ be- , 
ji^evoleurc;, which keepsS up the ardour of his genius, withpuj^ 
disturbing the serenity of his mind. It is felt in his reWrencae 
ix^T knowletlge^ in the genc-ro-Kity of his praise, and the ten^r- ; 
riess of his censure. It; is still more sensible in the genei^al tone 
with which he relates the successful progress of the human an- 
dcrsift«ding among snany formidable enemies. Xhose reader^' 
are not to be envied who limit their admiration to partico!^'- 
parts, or to ex<:elleiiGes merely literary^ ^Without being warm® 
by the glow’ of that honest triumph in tm advancement of kqoyV 
ledge, ajKl of that assttfed Jaith ia the final prevalence pf 
and jusuce^ which breathe through every uud 
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and dignity of a moral purpose to tlsc whole of thi^ clas-* 
sical work. 

The iiToater part of the ohs:’rvations contained in Mr Stew* 
art's Prrfacts on the pia7)s of Baenn and other philosophers for 
a classification of the sciences, are certainly just. TJicy chiLfly 
prove, however, that siieh an arrangement, though it inu^t be 
sometimes attempted, is never likely to be uncxceptiouablo. lie 
pccri'.s* too, to suppose tbai the plans of Bacon and Locke arc 
for diiferent distribution''' of the same -subject. But they plain- 
ly related to diilerent matters. That cl Ikicon respected all the 
objects of those fiicuifics of the human mintl calicil Ititcllectuab 
wliich, in the p*hiiosopliy of his age, were dislinguislied from the 
rSenses on the one hand, and from the Will on t.he oilier. 'Vhe 
object of Locke w'ns more limit? d. llis disti ibution is only ^ of 
whiiL ihils under tiie coinpa-'^ of the Understanding; ’ meanings 
by that term, vihat Bacon denotes by * ivc ison. ’ Mr Lt^ckc, 
therefore, proposed only a subdivision of one of Bacon's classes, 
— that, namely, of ‘ Bbilosopiiy : ’ and Lr Smith uses the same 
language when speaking of a similar distribution adopted by the 
Gret k It is plain, intk ed, that an arrangement whicii in- 
cIskIc*; liistory and the line arts, cannot be intended to appiv to 
the satiic subject with one which excludes thorn, 'riiat of Ihi- 
con, tlicrefore, is a distribution of all the ohjeets of Mind; — 
that of J-ocke, only of what arc strictly called Sciences, 

We cannot think \;itii Mr Slcwert, that some objects of 
mind are not propcjly rt ferrod to one ficuliy, because none 
can b.e rxrli/s?vrh/ rcierred to one. Poftry is surely with per- 
j’eet prfipriety consiclert d as fne proihiee of inmginatiun ; njC'* 
mory only s?upp!ies maierials — reason niini'lcrs aids, or soiiie- 
tinicN guides imaginaiion ; biit the facu ify' vi hich predofninate^ 
must he iniaginaliou. Nor d.H's it ap-pear to us that the con- 
nexion t)ficn (li>covcrcd in the progress ot knowledge bc'tweeri 
sciences a})j)arer.t!y remot/!, such as tlie iilusiratioii of ancient 
hisUfVy fuuii etymology, or oi’ geology fr^\)i comparative ana- 
tomy, can at all alKct the y)rii’Ciplo oi' ci 'ssification None of 
these connexions jmpJvf resembl-ineo, or could be allowttl to 
modify the urrangen'cnt of the >cieiK(.s iSiiakcspcarc abounds 
with liiUairations of luiuian nature: and Ckjurts exliibii verv 
curious moclificaiions of the human ch.iracier. But neither the 
art of tragic poetry, nor the science of a courtier, can be plac- 
ed in any arrangement of knowdedge nejar the phiiobopliy of the 
human mind. 

The ]>rincip?d difficulty in ail sucli classifications is, that there 
being several ]nirp^>scs to be «>l>tainod by liiern, tua. td these 
purposes can lianily bo completely fudiiled vyithciil some 
on, xxvitc NO. o'-k N 
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n ifirc of ihc oilier^. 7 hcrc are at least three prinriple^ on 
whir!? such }\n iiriau .»crnent may he nttemnf cd; by atteiidini^ 
cliieiiy — f ithci , I. t'> tlie t(j vvhicii each object of die hiunao. 

rcialcs, uhlcti :s that choi.eii by Ibactui, bnl 
TKil coiifioed i.jy iiim to scieiice; or, SI. to llie manner ii? which iui- 
jo 111 reason C'^ii.-.idei.s each of its object^, wliicli h that thnscii by 
IMr bMcke, Imi liinilcil to scicnct'; or, 111, to ihc connexion snb- 
f/nni'^s /iftrar/i //;<v/^.s. /r-; vvhicli is that t hoseo 
ibr t[ic pnrpo^e td'tlos 1 )e.cf -nsve, and, i.ke llial < AJ r Li'cka, con- 
/i?^ed K) science. 'ac conceive* the second and third lo he only 

diderent .M.bdiv isi<jn's olbrne oi’ iKiconb three cloMr-es, it ’.vonlti be 
needk‘ss fc» inciiide it in any general eo nparison, "Die (i'ilec< nee 
between the sec*ojui ami the tlnrd, will h/C nio'-i 'jiiiekly I ’ii in in- 
siac'^v's, The t!ie:>j y of I he human belonc's, acct»rdinj; 

to A-'r !c>ek('\N to :i pedcetly chnhrei.l cLi'^s of scien<'e , 

fiaon the riejit r.'<r\i!iuiun auci ])ro|'er di -apline t iicni. 'i’ui' first 
is i^liysicfd, (hr it an answer io ii (jue-hon.f V\’hat A — 'riie st*- 
onul Is Mora!, ibc ii Is an iii:s>v»-r to a OjUes'nhni, What to 

be? 'Ihe.M’ i\ye sciences, of v lueh tn>e r»ay l^e ^re.^tly dlu'trMtedf 
by fhe ol!!*"', tun! of vNlueh (Uie niust indec'd l>e fnnnried in iln? 
other, bn.i widen are ncvertheles.-, in thonsehes ijfit only dis- 
tine/, blit In-vintr in-t iIn‘ lim.-t id<! ness lo eacii oilier. A^.cuJ“d- 
tf> ifii.s prinupie oi’ an anyenneut, the scnaiCv’S on.'ht to be 
classed aceoivHnj" lo i!ie a‘'pci is under which tiie undf nlandiej,? 
CDiitejnpI.utes its v’jci.ls. ifiuoie <n‘ dissindlar the 

objects ina\ he wbicn the miiiii co? siders in oi>e view, they aic, 
luue.r th:ii view, the' sub) ets ol t’c" s r.oe ^eience: as I'yi'ry ma- 
terial Milishince, Win n its eoioiir i^ the tjiuhity coiUenuiiated, 
bceouK^ the <,i h)pii(‘s. 

Tile }d;i:} of' Mr .^hiw.na, (whicli he does not offer iinh ed 
as any r li cia-*' ifiv-sbon}, is to (iass Toea-Lher ail llie K'ienc^'^ 
wJiieli reuarri Aliiuij ono’ to i-oae a clislinct cKas-; of ihoi' wliini 
relate to Al.hter. idus, however, evidently blend* ph;, -.eM 
witli mcnaii iinj'iir’c^ . diie Piiilcisop^iy of the Ibiman Mind 
is as nmcii a sci< nee of i.ut a:- :u*y part of Naf.ira! I'lulo-i,- 
piiy. IjiU hhldc'.., ns we i'.;ive .ilrea^’y oh\‘c-rved, is an answer 
lo liu* luu’sihni, ‘ Vv’hat (n>< nun u; flo ? ’ — l?ik 1 tins word 
* ouidit ' Jiuiorinee-* i!ie nund. r-t oik e into a new rei^iim, and 
presents a eourcpi' ui, lo which llie .-cience^ ihunded on ex- 
perieuevj have aolldnt.!; akin, d'his classification, tlien, brings 
toiietlua* scienco-' ti'Lniy unlike, lint that of Air L ‘cke n, it 
must be owned, hel’lc to at icast an <ajua!ly ritron;^ c»bjcctJons 
thoueji oi a totaky diticrent nature*. It biings together .sciences 
\\hi<‘h are seidoni c uhjv.dcd by tise san.se person^ ; siicli, for cx- 
aniplr, as hiccinujicf^, and the dhoory ot Imagination and 
d'asie. Jl is therefore Jncuiiveiilent when the cbicct is pruc* 
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t^cal, or, in other at tb.o only (iino ulirn the (Ji^^trihn- 

tion of tli'-* spiciu ('<^ i-' t-S riin h nnporriince, — whrn any lliinp^ is 
1(» he or oh‘^'‘rvf'd c‘'>ruvrr 5 iT’iT liiern. In the di^trihation 

cjT liter u'y IkIkiut, ihr cxneple, in !ln* I'llroiineUn'y O ^conr'-'-es 
to vSnppiein nt, it is eerininly convenient that tl.c saino 

wvhov ^iioiild review th'C pro>rn*:s of rd! the sciences with v/hich 
he iH’Ciii'.arlv c<»»iver ;uit ; and, for tiiat pitrposc, it is conve- 
idu‘i;t to c'^ass iheni tn’ tla'O- relation to a rousjnon siihjoet, which„ 
no! wij o.-t inchni.: the d'e si^ndarify * 1‘ tleeir mtiirc, is the caii-o 
or' tiwn* heiii'j' iiinif rallv studi^-d hy llie '«ae’ic p'^rs -itts. Bac'otdr' 
,'nh {iri'^'ton^ of ids cla-^ ol l^hi]ost>p!iy into Natural atid Hu- 
Hiaii, ;tr(* cnlirely f<«unde<l r>n tlu‘ anhudy nf* tjif; tinn.rs kin-wri, 
iuni vv iidd much r‘:«--mhlc tin' arrinij^cuient of Mr iStewait, if 
i^K’ uds ilnmiin l^hM< s '^phy ’ luvl rnM roni;'>rr‘hcii(led b.uls 
tlie h >dy and mind * ( M in, [nlniriniT ir>e'cllier, in a sin^nlai 
orohr, '\m;len;y and Jens;. riidencc. 'That gicat author sec-m-, 
h(>v* r‘VN.r, to inv'' l aa n 111 He solicitous abent sy ..tcneitic distnbi:- 
tio^n and to liave -en content with any map of knowled,j:a in 
\>h'e[j could ])(a<“' Id ^ oh-ervations without ('(udh-ioii. I h*: 
i.i'js it de-wn, jndc’!\'h '* a'^ a rnk*, that all p/artitioiu' oi knowlt'di/e 

aece])tcri rather I'.r iincs anti veins than {dr ^canions and 
pairations, and lleit the coriliiuiauce aiui cnlircuc'-s of kiio\\« 
h'dir*' tK picserM'd. * 

J he vi ry ycuerni {hviJons s* enis to us a nnjr-h le.sa useful 
'e.ihjert <d' cca',sKh'r.\f i(m than the '•uIkIivisi i»s. Tlio number 
and cv'mlncss (.j’llic-e in ihe l^h\-.ieai .*cf aice^', uni-t he rc- 
', ‘jr<ic‘(i holli as an ftulicaii e5 .and as a C'm-e of their o;rcat advan- 
e<'s in sm d*'rn times. 'That there sliould, for examjdc, '*;c a seiia- 
1 iite jn\ ihce to thi'- Supplenierit rccjiiircd hv l^licndslry, — lliat It 

* II is but jUwhce To siy, that ihe pie^ent Sapplerrieiit afdrds 
nio.it pr(UTie.ie;.:; ‘'Ceeiiiien ol the skul and rme ot the I'.ditor ; aiiu 
li’at \^'e have iiov']u'‘re stcn any crdlerti' ii lI T:eatii>e«, especially on 
‘cifiuiric bohjicls, vdircli ceat. lined, in the same compass, tumiIv fa> 
tmu'htx’cl ir.d nii'dn.d n.form.ith n as the tiro paits winch Iiave 
hc' been j'libh^l'Ctl. d'iie Idiicvclojit- Jical I )ic' ionai it-s, vliich have 
of 1 ite .v'aceix ded tMcIi odic-r v.ltb exorandinary rapidity, hive, in 
TTinre one in^aanfc, ‘doowo str^'-ncr teed mcis's to iireprovcnu-nf,. 

tJioueh ihe''e favour *l)i ^ sMiirloms have nowhere mamfe^ted tliejir- 
selves s£> chraiiy as m Si? p)*meiit.-"A work, indeed, whicii \i 
to ha Mippoirevl in anv c<>n idcrable thapee by the coritrihniiorrs f f 
sncJi men as Stewarp, i^jayi.ui, Leslie, Ihande, Ivf'ry, Tnonis 'p, 
Smith, unci others H the same r;ink, in the sciences, — and in the It- 
lerary cU parrment by Scott, Alismi, {^nT-<'\v, and irsf'ie r.f th< r 
Riandinw, caninalhii lo poss* 'j-; dm »ry e.xetdiepce — Nor aio 

th-ere many' ways in which these enisTeent poisons conld ortiphy 
tiiCiDScivcb with such un aijuraneo /It Ji'i'*-" a c'od. Surh 
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sluiLild lluiR ciain> an share of attention with all the other 

sciences- which rcixard matter and qimnLity, — that it should have 
risen, within sixty years, from an appendage to Pharmacy, to 
this liigli rank ani<H>g the objects of human knowledge, is itself 
a nrool of the activity and siiccc-s of ph\’sical research, more 
striking, if not more conclusive, tlian any other. The very 
defective nomenclature, and imrcrfect subdivision of the mo- 
ral and politicnl sciences, is attended with practical inconve* 

conipilations are so convenient to all readers, for quick reference, 
and such important iirccs of kn‘''wledge to those w’ho want either 
wealth or leisure, fixed residence, for the command of many books, 
that their execution is of great consequence in its eflect on the ge- 
neial cultivation of tlu urderstandlng. Their importance is increas- 
ed in a country where mi)iri^\idoh of intelligent young men, dispersed 
over the Colonies, wheo they can obtain an Encyclopcsdia and a 
Collecdon of Ei glish Poets, consider themselves as well provided 
with a library ; and indeed it must be owned, that a subaltern in 
Canada or Bengal, wdio carries with him no more than these books, 
possesses more knnu ledge, and not much less delightful literature, 
than c( nld h'^ve had a place in the cejuipage of JUlius Cflcsar, in one 
of' hi<^ campaigns in Gaul. 

If these compilalic ns were not thus to be considered as forming 
the principal p?»rr, if not the whole, of tlic library of persons so 
circumstanced, it wf'iuld be matter of i egret that so much histori- 
cal ard biographical matter has been introduced into them. The 
articles which relate to the sciencp^ arc generally the best. Those 
that are iitprarv, moral or political, are in most danger of being 
executed with less alf lity. The biographical and historical accounts 
W'ill have the b’st chance ol' answering their purpose, when they 
most abstain from literary ciiiicism or political reflexions, and most 
exclusively aim at conveying the greatest number of facts in few 
words, and in such a fi rm that a glance is sufficient to catch the 
information sought. Chronological tables and maps, both minute 
and numerous, would be substantial improvements. The tabular 
form is very useful in a boc^k of -efeience, both because it quickly 
Informs the eye, and limits the wrirc^s to facts alone. Geographical 
articles, originally copied from ok. books, are apt to be transcrib- 
ed from edition to ediJ’ion of such WL»»ks, with a disgraceful negli- 
gence of new information. 'Hie biography of foreign nations in 
aiiodern times is not tolerably delineated in any English compilation 
since * tlu* General ' except in ‘ the General' Biogra- 

phy * of Dr Aikin, The French Encijclopcdie^ notwithstanding 
the exiraordin^ry merit of many philosophical and literary essays 
which Jt contains, is, in mosT^ of the ordinary articles, of very little 
value, chiefly from too freque* t iorgo! fulness of its purpose, which 
was, not to be an ingenious IVliscellany, but a well ordered and ac* 
cr^sible re'peailory of knowledge, -2 
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niences, of which a better example cannot perhaps be ^iven, 
than the want of a line of denu^rkalion between Politics and 
Political Econom}^ and the contusion of poliiical with econo- 
mical reasonings, in the most important Icgi'-lative discussions. 
Of the more general classification, wc cannot but say, as 
Lonl Bacon says on a like occasion, ‘ llemole and superticial 
generalities are no more aiding to practice, than an universal 
map is to direct the w'ay between London and Y crk. ' 

We have been somew’hat surpr3?:ed at the d<‘gree of praise 
bestovved on D*Alenibcrf, in a place where h»s uiathematical 
merits could not come into consi^^cratiot^. We arc far Uoni 
adopting the quaint description of tme ot his works in Gray's 
Letters, that ‘ it is as kayd as a stone, as dry as a stick ^ and as 
cold as a cuenmher, ’ ^'hongh wc are aware of the influeiice 
%vhich the independence and simphcil}? of his character, and bis 
union of exact science with genera] philosophy and polite liter- 
atnre, may perhaps unconsciously have excrciscil over the mind 
of his panegyrist, wc cannot think it an aet of jiuiici' iis admira- 
tion, nu>rethan once to have placed his name in the immediate 
iieighbourhood of the name of Bacon. 

As some atonement for the; length of our remarks, vre sub- 
join a part of the conclusion of tljc preface, as a specimen of 
the manner of thinking and writing winch prevails in iMs dis- 
course. 

‘ I am not without hopes, that this di‘sailvantage may be partly 
compensated by its closer connexion v. ith (wiuu ought to he the ui- 
tinrjte end of all our pursuits) the inteilcctual and moral improve- 
ment of the species. 

‘ I am, at the same lime, well aware thnt, in proportion as this 
last consideration increases the importance, it adds to the difficulty 
of my undertaking. It is chied}^ in judging of questions coming 
home to their busineSvS and bosoms, ” that casual a?>ociations lead 
mankind astray; and. of such associations, how incalculable is the 
number arising from fa^se systems of religion, oppressive forms of 
government, and absurd plans of cducatioii ! 'flic const qticnce is, 
that while tlw? physical and mathematical discoveries of former ages 
present themselves to the hand of the historian, like masses of pure 
and native gold, the (ruths which we are here in quest of ma}^ be 
comj>arcd to wducli, although at once the most neces’^ary and 

the most widely diffused of all the metals, eommonly requircN a dis- 
criminating eye to detect its existence, and a tedious, as w t 11 as nice 
process, to extract it from the ore. 

‘ To the same circumstance it is owing, that improvements in 
Moral and in Political Science d.) not strike the imagination wilJi 
iieaily so gi'eat force as the discoveries of the Matheniat.cian or of 
the Chemist. When an inveterate prejudice is destroyed hv extir- 
pating the ca>ual associations on which it was grafted, how powerful 
Is the new impulse given to the intellectual faculties of man ! Yet 
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Jiow slow anil silent the process by which the effect la accomplished ! 
Were it not, indeed, lor a ceitain class of learned authors, who, 
from time to lime, heave the lofx into the dee}), we should hardly bc- 
Jieve limt the teat on ol’ tl»e species is progressive. In tliis respect, 
the religious and academical establishments in some parts of li^urope 
are not wirliout tlicir u.-e to the Idstoiian of the Human Mind. Im- 
movably rnooicd to the same station by the strength of lluar cable: , 
and the weight of their am liors, ihev enable him to measure tlie ra- 
pidity of the current by which tlie rest ol’thc world arc borne along. 

‘ 7V//,S too, is remarkable in the hislory of our prejudices; that, 
as soon as the fdm falKs fj(>m tlie init Ilec tual eve, we are a])L Lo losci 
all recollection of our former blindness. Like the fantastic: and 
giant shapes which, in a thick fog, the imagination lends to a block 
of stone, or to the stump of a tree, tlK*\ pioduee, wlole tbe illusion 
last'-, the same elicit with tiuti.s and realities ; but tiu' moniect the 
rye ha--' caught the exact fi*rm and dinienoon?, of its ol jict, the spell 
is br )ken foi ever ; nor can aiiy ell’oit of tliought again conjure up 
the spectres which have variHlied. ^ 

'I'lie juillior w'as doubt les*. at liberty to fix ibe period at which 
he chose to commence bis w'c*ik. 'i'hc revival of ktlrrs, or, to 
ppeak more strictly, the renewed slu<iy of the Greek and Ho- 
man writers, is one of the most c-aispicneus landmarks of lite- 
rary history. But it is not eijuully clear that all ibe reasons as- 
pigncxl for the choice oftbi'i period are equally ciuicliisixo. The 
middle age is spoken of v.iih a contetnpL too undistingiiishing'. 
The inaetlvit^ of the lusmaii mind was very fir frojn being a- 
iike in all the portions of this long period. During the darkest 
pan of It, which extends Iroui the fall of the Western empire 
to the beginning of tbe thirteenth cen (urv, liie jminer.ds calk'd 
Arabic were inlroclnced. Paper was fabricated from linen. 
CuiDfiowtler and I be compass were discovcretl. Before its ter- 
mination, oil paint })riuting and ei graviucc, closed tins sc- 
ries of iniprovcmciJt>, unequalled in use and brilliancy, since 
those inventions winch attended the rise of civilizaiioii, and 
which ihercfbre preceded laistory, 'rhe; e inventions were proofs 
of mentai activiiy as well as incilcnu nts to it ; and it may even 
be doubted, whtllier tbe human mind could have rendered a 
greater service to the sciem^e of the ^ncceeding age, than in 
tlius preparing the soil which it was to cultivate, aiul const met- 
ing new instriiiiients lur its use. Iji the twelllh and thirteenth 
centuries, however, it cannot be doubted tliat the faculties of 
men tbroughoiU Kurope were sreneraiiy and \irv signally turn- 
ed towiinls vai i(lu^ stiuiic-. About the same period we find the 
cultivation of the Ivonnui l.aw, the rise of tlie iSchool Btiiloso|)hy, 
and the coinincnccmcnl of Poetry in modern languages, m iSici- 
ly, in Tiiacany» itt Provence, in Ciualonia, in Nonn< iidy, in 
ilngUuid, in Scotland, and in Suabia. I’liese dissitmlar stu- 
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<^ies, nppenrin/:^ to us, fit tin’s distnrcc, to aviso sudclcnly in 
cfiuntries romole from each other, and at a period of small in- 
tercourse hctw(X}ii nations, mark a frcricral revolution in the 
luiiid of Kiiropcji The ^'overnment. Jaws, and njiinrirrs of the 
iniddie a^e, have been siudicd v«’ith a clii\trcnce due to the in ] 
voli^ration of the source of the diversity of institutions and na- 
tional character which stiil prevails in Eurofse, ^i'he literature 
of llic same period has of late almost evd y where inspired a 
frenera) curiosity and interest- ]\?o.st nations have returned 
with renewed afleelioii Uf the earliest inoriimients <.f the iienius 
<;f llic'ir Ibrt'hithers ; and ainid-t cireuinstances which abundantly 
counteract the extravii^anl whimsies of a Ic w* writers, there js 
jio damper of pi*rrnaiu,nt excc'-s in that disposititm. It is an 
Useful I'ishion which makes a refined afj;e familiar with those 
jjowers and traces wliieli arc familiar to iwei) lannnfioo, and 
with those original qualities which distinguished the first literary 
I'llbrth of e ach, when they must have arisen spontanet; 4 sly out cd' 
the iiruional cliaracter ; — winch turns each natitm IVom the imi- 
tation of forcia;n models to the improvement of their ovvn native 
end characteristic excellences; wdiich contributes somewhat to 
strcnii;tIieM national spirit, and in any clc^jjree, Jiowcver sinali, 
to confirm tlic love of every people hir their own country. 

It w’oiild be lolly to comp-irr the importance of the study ol‘ the 
iincicnt I.iws and literalurc of iCii»'ope with that of the history of 
the metaphysical spcc’dulions of any period, and especially wdiero 
those speculations, with wliatover power ol inlnd they" were con- 
ducted, must be owned to have been pec itliarly unsiiccessih]- 
— Ihifc the pliiJosopliy of the middie af»c may rlcscrve some no- 
tice. As long as ilie scholastic systems continued to be fbrmid- 
:il)ie enemies to free iiKjuiry and sound philosophy, it might be 
fui excusable policy to display only their vices, which w^ere sufii- 
c'ientiy enormous. Ihit since they have ceased to be dangerous, 
we may safely be just to them. They are in tnitli the source 
from whicii most ol the metaphysical discussions of modern times 
liave sprung. Ihidc r the scliolastic discij)iinc the understanding 
rjf Europe was educated ; and, from its first operation, proba- 
bly uc<|inred much of its peculiar character. A system in which 
every i:hiropean of liberal education during tiirce centuries w^as 
trained, cannot have been without a powcri'ui influence on the 
reasonings and opir.ions of succeeding times, ^^'hatever occu- 
pies so long the force of the general understanding, how^ever 
unprofitab'ly as fiar as regards positive results; cannot be iinin- 
struclivc in its course, and by its example. The widest devia- 
tions from our modes of liiought and expression, and even from 
the -course of right reason, are the subject of the more curious 
problems in the theory of intellect. Evc;i in a practical view^ 
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Jiow plow and silent the process hy wliich the effect is accomplished 2 
Were it not, indeed, ior a cc itain class ol' learned autliors, wlio, 
from time to time, heave the lojj into tlie deep, we should hardly be- 
lieve tliat the reason of tlie speci(‘s is progressive. Ji> this respect, 
the religious and academical establishments i»i some parts of Europe 
are not \virhoiit their use to the histmian of the Human Mind. Im- 
movably' moored to tlie same station by the strength of their cahh\% 
and the weight of th(Mr anehois, thev enable him to measure the ra- 
pidity of the current by wbieh the rest of the world arc borne along. 

‘ This, too, is venuLrkable in the history of our ]>ic*jLulii es ; that, 
as soon as the film falls fiom ibe intellet t ual ry(\ we arc apt to lose 
all recollection of our I'ormer blindness Like tlu? fantastic and 
giant shapes which, in a thick fog, the imagination lends to a block 
of stone, or to the stump of a tree, they produce, uliile. the illusion 
lasts the same rffeet with truths arul rtalilics ; but the moment llu; 
eye luis caught the exac t f<*rm and diiiu-usiorKs of its object- fise .M^ell 
i> broken for ever ; nor can ar»y t (Ibit of thought again conjure up 
llie spectres which Iiave vanished.' 

I'lie author was douhtlefs-, ai, liberty to fix the period at which 
he cliose to coiurneuce ids woik. 'J'bc revival of Idlers, or, to 
ispcak more .strictly, the reticwcd study of ihe Cireck and Ko- 
man writers, is one of the most c-aispicuous lantl marks of lilc- 
rary history. 15ut it is not etjnally clear tliat all the reasons as- 
signed for the choice of ibis period are cqitally c(>nclnsive. Tlie 
middle age is spoken of v/iiii a contempt too undistinguishing, 
*rhe inactivity of the luuuan mind whs very far from being a- 
like in all the portions of lids long period. During the darkest 
part, of it, wbicli extends from the fall of the Western empire 
to the beginning of the tliir-teenlli ceiifurv, tlie iiximeraia called 
Arabic were inirodnccd. Paper was fabricated from linen. 
Gunpowiler and the compass were discovered. IJefore its ter- 
mination, oil painting, priiiting and engraving, closed this se- 
ries of iniprovcmeuts, unoqiiailecl in use and lirilliancy, since 
those first inventions which attended the rise of civilization, and 
which ihcrelbre preceded history. l'hc?c invenlions w ere proofs 
of mental activity as well as incitements to it ; and it may even 
be doubted, whither tlie human mind could have rendered a 
greater service to the science of tiie succeeding age, than in 
thus preparing die soil which it was to cultivate, and construct- 
ing new iiistrumciitb for its use. In the tweilUi and thirteenth 
centuries, howevi r, it cannot be doubted that the faculties of 
men throughoui Durope were gimeraiiy and very signally turn- 
ed towards various sliiilic'^. About the same per’od we find the 
cu]l!valii>n of die Knimuj I-aw, the rise (;f die fc>chooJ Piiilosophy, 
and the coinmcnccmeiit of Poetry in modern languages, in iSici- 
ly, in TuM'uiiy, in Ih'ovcnce, in Caialonia, in Nonn^nily, iu 
Dngiand, in iScoUand, and in iSuabia. I hcse dissimilar stu- 
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<lies, appearing to ns, at this distance, to ariee suddenly in 
<'fuintries remote from each other, and at a period ol' smail in- 
tercourse between nations, mark a general revolution in the 
mind of Europe^ The government, laws, and manners of the 
middle age', have been siudicd with a diligence due to l!ic in ; 
vestigatioii of llic sourec of the diversity of institutions and na- 
tional charaeter which stiil prevails in Europe. The literature 
of the same period has of late almost every where inspired a 
general curiosity and interest. IMost nations hijve returned 
with renewed afieetioti to the earlie>t tnonumciits c;f the genius 
of liieir hn'eliithcrs ; and aniid-t cireiiinstances whieh abundantly 
counteract the extraviigant wdiimsics of a lew writers, there is 
jio danger of permanent excess in that disposition. It is an 
iibtful fashion which makes a roOned age familiar with those 
'{'lowers and graces whkli arc familiar to each language, and 
with those original qualities which distinguished the tirst literary 
t'flurts of cat'Ji, when they nui'<t have arisen spontaneeu,sly out of 
the naiioral character; — which turns each nation from the iuii- 
talion of foreign mocieis to llie improvement of their own native 
find characteristic excellences; which contributes somewhat to 
strcngtlien national spirit, and in any degree, however small, 
to confirm ihc love of every people for ihcir own country. 

It would be folly to cc^mpare the importance of the study of the 
nnciciil laws and literal m e of Europe with that of the liislory of 
the nielaphysie«al vSpernlations of any period, and especially whore 
those speculations, with whatever power of mind they were con- 
ducted, must bo owned to have been peculiarly unsuccessfuL 
— But the pihilosopliy of the middle age may deserve some no- 
lice. As long as the scholastic systems continued to be forrnid- 
jd)lc enemies to free inquiry and sound philosophy, it might be 
an excusable pcjJicy fo (lisjday only their vices, wiiidi were ‘•nfli- 
cientJy enormous. But since they have ceased to be dangerous, 
we may safely be just to them. They are in truLh the source 
from which most of tlie metaphysical discussions of modern limes 
have sprung. Under the scholastic discipline the understanding 
of Europe w'as educiaed ; and, from its first operation, }n*oba- 
bly acquired n»uch nl'its peculiar character, A system i« which 
every European of liberal education during three centuries w'as 
trained, cannot have been without a powcribl influence on the 
reasonings and opinions of succeeding times. W hatever occu- 
jrfes so long the force of the general understanding, however 
unprofitably as far as regards positive resultsi cannot be unin- 
structive in its course, and by its example. I'lie widest devia- 
tions from our modes of thought and expression, and even from 
the course of right reason, are the subject of the mere curious 
firoblems in the theory of intellect. Eve;i in a practical view. 
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the contemplation of them weans the mind from the narrow- 
ness incident to those who tliink constantly in the forms and 
words of their own time and country, turns reflexion into 
unaccustomed channels, dispels the illusion of, combinations of 
language to winch we have been long habituated, and may pre- 
sent a new side of a principle or an opinion which a better mode 
of philosophizing kept out of view. For these reasons, we are 
intere.sted by an account of the most extravagant speculations 
of China or Jajjan ; and the less tliey rcscniblc our own, the 
more they excite our curiosity. 

* Two lit»Tary phenomena of a singular nature have very recent- 
ly been exhibited in India. The first is a Hindu Deist. Rammohiin 
Roj/y a Brannn, has jniblisherl a small work, in the present year, at 
l^Ialc.uUa, cntiiled, ‘ /In Ahrid^xcmrnl n/'ilic Vedanta or resoluiion o) 
all t.he I eds ; the most celebrated tenrk of Braminical iJirolo^y ; esta- 
the unity of the Sup) erne Being, and that he alone is the object 
oftonrship. ’ It contains a collection of very remarkable texts from 
the V\ das, in which the principles of Natural religion are delivered, 
not without dignity ; and which treat all worship to inferior beings, 
together with the observance of rites and seasons, and the distinc- 
tions of food, as the aids of an imperfect religion, whreh may be al- 
together disregarded by those who have attained to the knowledge 
and love of the true God. Ilis contemporaries and his ancestors 
he considers as idolaters, notwithstanding the excuse of an allegori- 
cal theology w^hich some Europeans have made for them* This So- 
cinian Bramin is made to complain, with feeling, in the English ver- 
sion, of the oblc^qny wliich lie has inclined among his countrymen 
by the purity of his faith. lie alludes nowhere to any other system 
of religion ; and passes over, in absolute silence, the labours, and 
indeed the existence, of the Missionaries. The second is a work a- 
bout to be published at Bombay by Mulca Ftuoi z, a Parsee priest, 
and probably the first of that sect, lor many »ges, who has made 
any proficiency in the general literature of the East. He proposes 
to publish the ‘ Dusateery * with an English translation and notes — 
a singular and somewhat mysterious book, of ‘ which he tells us 
that no copy is known to exist but that in his possession. ’ It is said 
to be the source from whence the Dabistan (Edin* Rev. vol. XXVI. 
p. 288) is borrowed. The original is said to be in a language or 
dialect of which there is no otlicr specimen; and so ancient, that an 
old Persian version wdiich accompanies it, piofesses to have been 
made before the conquest of Persia by the Mahometans. It is 

? uoted by several writers in comparatively modern times ; and the 
^ersiau version is often cited as an authoiity by Persian dictionaries 
of the seventeenth century. Its pretensions, therefore, as a mere 
monument of language, aie very high, and cannot fail to attract 
the curiosity of ail Orientalists to this reappearance cf the foLowers 
of Zoroaster in the literary w'orld* 
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A contempt for the exertions of intellect under forms dif- 
ferent from ours, is as sure a mark of a narrow mind as that 
hostility, almost to he called hatred, which is sometimes be- 
trayed by men df talent airaiiist those sciences which they are 
incapable of learning. Neither disposition could find any place 
in a mind like that of Mr Stewart, formed in the school of Ihi- 
con, of which it is the peculiar character to estimate the rela- 
tive value of all sciences with an equal eye, and to explain the 
causes of philosophical failures in a manner which avoids all 
injustice to the talents of the philosophers wdiose speculations 
have been unsuccessful. Yet he has spoken of the schot)linfn, 
with a nearer approach to acrimony than has been justifiable, 
since their remaining authority at Salamanca or Louvain has 
ceased to he dangerous to the free exercise of reason. 

The character cf the scholastic system, in general, is that of 
a collection of dialectical subtleties, contrived for the support 
of the doctrines of the corrupted Christianity of that age by a 
body of Divines — some of extraordinary powers of discrimina- 
tion and argument strengthened in the long metlitation of 
their cloiste r by the extinction of every other talent, and the 
exclusion of every other pursuit — to wliom their age and their 
condition denied the means of studying polite letters — of ob- 
serving nature, or knowing mankind. I'hus driven back as it 
were upon themselves — cut ofl’ from all the materials on which 
the mind can operate — and doomed to employ all their powers, 
in the dei’ence of what they must never presume to examine, 
the condition of these men seemed wiiliout one advantage, 
unless it should be thought such, that it cultivated to the high- 
est degree of subtlety, the logical talents of acute dispiiumls, 
and rendered them on their own ground invincibiv} Polemics. 
Till the thirteenth century, their Jtigic was the mere slave of 
their theology. The labour of the schools was eniployeii onl)'^ 
to rivet the fetters of reason. But the eilect of the wretched 
and prohibited versions of Arabic translations of Aristotle, then 
for the first time introduced into the West, soon proved, that 
it is impossible in any way to excite the activity of the human 
faculties, wiiliout ultimaieiy promoting the independence of rea- 
son. This pretended Aristotelianism was as much resisted at 
that period by persecution, as it was supported by the same means 
about three centuries later. The schoohneu were the innovators 
and reformers of the thirj^enth century- As soon as they con- 
quered the prohibitions, and quoted liberally the real or sup- 
posed opinions of Aristotle, Philosophy began to assert her in- 
dependence; to blend her authorities with those of 'Ll leoiogy, 
and insensibly to claim a sphere of her own, within which her 
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jurif'diction was rxcliisivc. A division of the authority to 
wliich ihoy were subject, was the first sten towards emandpa-^ 
fion. I’he most conspicuous schoolman of this second period, 
was Aquinas ^ wlio'^e Sccundu Secundrc continued for three 
iiundmi yciirs to be the ethical rode (>f Christendom. No 
work of a private man probably ever had so many commen- 
tators, as this once famrms treatise. Suarez^ the last celc- 
1)rated persi)n amon^ them, was a (contemporary of l.ord Ba- 
con. 'i he first reformers of learning distinguish it by honour- 
able commendations from the other protIucli<>ns of the schools. 
I'lrasinns considered Aquinas ns superior in genius to nny 
man since his time ; and Vives owns him to be the soundest 
%vriter among the schoolmen. Ilovvcwer the Socunda might be 
disgraced by being the manual of HcM-iry VlIJ, it is a niaitcr 
of some interest to sec the book which was the first moral in- 
structor of kSir 'rhoiuns More. Fontenelle, a fyartesian, exempt 
from any prejudice in favour of a schoolman or a saint, says, 
that * in another age, Acpiinas ru/glit have become a Des Cartes, ^ 
To his moral treatise, Leibnitz chiefly alludes, in the just ob- 
servation frequently repeated by him, that ‘ tiicre was gtdcl in 

• the impure mass of Scholastic philosophy, and tiiat Grotiiis 

• had discovered it, ' Tlie same great philosoplier, indeed, often 
confessed his own obligations to the schoolmen, and the value 
of some part of their works, at the moment when such an a- 
vowal required most courage — when lluur niuhoriiy had been 
just entirely abolished, and before the dread of its restoration 
was extinguished. Under the shelter of his authority, we may 
venture to own, that we have read this work in the nineteenth 
century with pleasure and advantage- Whatever may be thought 
of his theological morals, it is certain, that no moralist has 
stated the nature and grounds of all the common duties of 

* The historians of Italian literature have latterly thought that 
Aquinas, of ii noble family in that part of Lower Italy which 
had never utterly relinquished its ancient connexion with Greece, 
and educated at the famous monastery of Monte Cassine, where 
.some sparks of ancient literature were kept alive in the darkest 
times, w'as not without some tincture of Grecian learning. Whe- 
ther there be any grounds for a like opinion concerning Koger Ba- 
con, we shall be unable to determine, till the Oxford Press shall 
present us with a complete edition of the works of that great orna- 
ment of tlie University ; who ought not to be mentioned in any 
sketch of the scholastic age, in which he appeared as a stranger ; 
being, in truth, a ]>hilosopher of the seventcentli century, formed, 
by some unaccountable combination of causes, in the schools of 
ihc thirteenth. 
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mankind with more fullness and perspicuity. The number 
and refinement of tiie practical obKervations in tliis work, wbirh 
have been repeated by modern pliihKsophers, have sometimes 
-^iven rise to su.spicion of plagiarism against these last, instead 
of the much move reasonable inference, that i he superior un- 
derstanding of this ingenious recluse had anticipated remarks, 
which, without any knowledge of his writings, were naturally 
presented to succeeding vvriiers by their observation of human lile 
in a more civilized age. 

To find the exact agreement of such a work as that of Aqui- 
nas with the moral precepts of our own age, has some tendency 
to heighten our reverence for the Rule of Life which thu^; 
preserves its unchangeable simplicity, amidst the flLictuation.s of 
opinion, under the most uplike and repugnant modes of think- 
ing, and in periods of the most singular, or, if it so pleases 
the reader, of the most perverted speculation. 

Those who are accustomed to remark tlie faint and distant 
indications of the progress of the human mind, will observe, 
that in the twelfth century, the first revolt figaiiist the tyranny 
of Rome broke out in France; that AqiiiiKiS and Dante flou- 
rished at the same time, in the same country ; that when, in 
tlie next age, polite literature had begun to drive the School 
phil(»toOphy over the Alps, and when it seemed to have esta- 
blished its cliief scat in England, the ferment excited by the 
subtleties of Scotus, and by the bold novelties of Occam, were 
almost contemporary with Chaucer, and sccuieJ to have called 
forth Wicliffe. 

Scotus is probably the extreme point which verbal subtlety 
can reach. Tiie genius of the scholastic system could ad- 
vance no fartlicr. William of Ockham (in iSurry), born a- 
bout the beginning of the fourteenth century, the circum- 
stances of whose life are obscure, and w'hose writings it is ex- 
tremely dillicult to procure, is generally known as tlie reviver 
of the Nominalists, justly distinguished above other schoolmen 
by Mr Stewart ami by Leibnitz ; but he wu'^, in ti uth, also the 
restorer of an independent philosophy in the middle age, I fe 
defended the rights of the Civil Magistrate agidnst the usurpp- 
tions of the Church, and gave an example of free inquiry, ia 
speculations which had become inaccessible to Reason by thoir al- 
liance with the Papal Theology. 'Phe century winch passed be- 
tween his death and the revival of letters, was a period of active pro- 
gress towards mental independence. His works ag-iiu^t tiie l^apal 
iiuthoriiy aic preserved in collections wincti are to be found in ail 
great libraries. 'J^hey are represented by t>elilen as • tlic best 
^|iat had beep written in former ages, on the EcclesiasLical 
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Power ; * and the testimony of Selden hsis peculiar weight on 
behalf of a Popish schoolman. But those writings on which 
his great reputation in his own age was founded , are now very 
rare, Brucker, who appears to have seen none of them, con- 
tents himself with a few passages of modern writers, in com- 
mendation or censure of Ockham : but a very clear and satisfac- 
tory account of them, supported by numerous extracts, is con- 
tained in ‘ Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, VoL VII L Part 
2. ' published at Leipsic in 1811. 

I'his memorable English philosopher retained inaii}^ opinions 
which he had imbibed from Scotus, and, among others, that justly 
obnoxious posiliou, which makes the distinction of Right from 
Wrong depend on the Will of God. But he is the Hrst, from 
the dcjwnfall of ancient philosophy, who had the hc^ldness, in ex- 
press words, to reject human authority, even that of his master — 
‘ I do not support this opinion because he lays it dewm, but be^ 
cause I think it true ; and therefore, if he has elsewhere main- 
tained the opposite, 1 care not. ’ * This language, now so tri- 
vial that no slave can disclaim it, and every schoolboy w^ould 
think it too commonplace to be repeated, was, in the four- 
teenth century, far more important than the most brilliant 
discoveries, and contained the genn of all reformation in phi- 
losophy and religion. Luther and Bacon were actuated by no 
other principle in the deliverance of the human understanding. 

It is well known that Occam was the author of the opinion, 
that the words which arc called universal, are to he consider- 
ed as signs which equally indicate any one out of many par- 
ticular objects. This opinion was revived by Hobbes, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Hartley, and Condillac; abused with great ingenui- 
ty by Horne Tooke ; and followed by Mr Stewart, who has on 
this occasion made common cause with philosophers in wliose 
ranks lie is not usually found. Few metaphysical speculations 
have been represented as more important by its supporters and 
opponents. Perhaps, however, when the terms are explained, 
and when the darkness is dissipated with which controversy ne- 
ver fails to cloud a long contested question, it may appear that 
this subject has not yet been examined on true principles. But 
whatever may be the future fate of the controversy, it cannot be 
denied, that the reasonings in defence of Nominalism are stated 
with singular ingenuity, and even perspicuity, in the passageii 
of Occam which now lie before us. Among many other obser* 

* This curious passage is quoted by Tenneman from Occam. 
Prolog, ad Lib. 1. Sententiarum Quest. 1. Edit. 1585; — probably 
the last, if not the only edition ol‘ a work once of great authority, 
and even now of no contemptible interest. 
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vationSy perfectly unlike bis age, we find him limiting the phi-^ 
kwophy of the human nund to what can be known by experience 
of its operations, and utterly excluding all' questions relating to^ 
the nature of the thinking principle. * Wc are conscious that 
‘ we understand and will ; but whether these acts be performed 

• by an immaterial and incorruptible principle, is a matter of 

• which we are not conscious, and which is no farther the subject 
‘ of demonstration than k can be known by experience. All 

• attempts to prove it must be founded on the assumption of 

• something doubtful. ’ * But the most remarkable of all the 
reasonings of this original thinker, are those which he employe 
against the then received doctrine ‘ of sensible and intelligible 
species ’ (or nppeavajiceb) of things which are the immediate ob- 
jects of the mind when we perceive or think. These images or 
likenesses of objects alone, were supposed to be contemplated by 
the senses and the underslandrng, and to be necessary to jier- 
ception and mental apprehension. BieU a follower of Occam, 
in expounding the doctrine of his master*^lls us, That * a spe- 
‘ cics was the similitude or image of a tlrog known, naturally 
‘ rotn iining in the mind after it ceases to be the object of actual 

• knowledge ; or otherwise, that likeness of a thing, which is a 
‘ previous condition of knowledge, which excites knowledge in 

• the understanding, and which may remain in the mind in the 

• absence of the thing represented. ’ *{ The supposed neces- 
sity of such species, moving from the object to the organ of 
sense, is, according to Occam, founded on the assumed princi- 
ple, that wliat moves must be in contact with what is moved. 
But this principle be asserts to be false; and he thinks it suffi- 
ciency disproved by the fact, that the loadstone attracts iron to 
it without touching it. He thought nothing necessary to sensa- 
tion but the power of sensation, and the thing which is its ob- 
ject, All intermediate beings he regarded as arbitrary figments, 
We cannot pursue these quotations farther. It i's easy to con- 
ceive his application of a similar mode of reasfming to ‘ the in-- 
telligifde species, ’ which, indeed, he who denied abstract idcas^ 
had already virtually rejected. It is plain, indeed, that Occam 
denied both parts of this opinion ; not only that vrhich is call- 
ed Aristotelian, concerning the species supposed to move from 
outward objects to the organs of stmsc ; but also that which, 
under the name of the Ideal Theory, has been imputed bj^ Dr 
Reid and Mr Stewart to Descartes, and all succeeding philoso- 
phers, who are considered as teaching the actual resemblance 
of our thoughts to external things, and thereby laying their phi- 


# Occam, ibid, m Tennemaiz. f Gabriel Biel, U. Sent, in Tcdq^ 
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losophy open to the inferences afterwards made from it by Berke- 
ley about the origin of oiir perceptions, and by Hume against 
the possibility of knowledge. The philosophical reader will be 
struck with the connexion between this rejection of ‘ images 
or likenesses of tilings ' as necessary to perception ; and the 
principle, that we know nothing of mind but its actions; and 
cannot fail, in a system of reasoning of which these are specimens, 
illustrated by an observation of the less observed appearances 
of outward nature, and animated by a disregard of authority 
in llie search for truth, to perceive tendencies towards an in- 
dependent philosophy, to be one day built by reason upon a 
wide foundation of expenenee. The rejection of the doctrine 
of • Species ' must be considered by Mr Stewart as still more 
remarkable than.it is by ns. In his view of things, Occam thus 
escaped a fundamental error, which has led the greatest phi- 
losophers of modern times into scepticism. But as we cannot 
think that the terms ‘ Image, Takeness, ' &c. were ever steadily 
applied to ideas by rr^ern philosophers, otherwise than as me- 
taphors used for illiislfatinii, so we regard their exclusion only 
in the very respectable light of a reform in philosophical lan- 
guage, with a view to prevent figurfitive expressions from being, 
however transiently, confounded with real things. 

llichard Suisset, ‘ the famous English mathematician * of the 
middle age,’ was a follower of Occam, the persecution and defence 
of whose philosophy was the principal occupation of the Specula- 
tive during the fourteenth century ; soon after the end of which, 
it was lost in the Lutheran controversies, which were in some 
degree its issue. On a general review of tliis period, Roger 
Bacon, and Suisset, should probably be considered rather as phi- 
losophers of the scholastic age than schoolmen ; Aquinas is the 
most clear, sober, and practical of school philosophers ; Scotiis, 
from qualities not of the same nature, ' most perfectly represents 
the genius and character of that philosophy ; and Occam was 
the reformer who undermined its foundations, and prepared the 
way for its destruction. 

The arrival of the Grecian refugees in Italy being the most 
memorable event which distinguishes any moment in the early 
progress of modern literature, has been commonly considered 
as the era of the revival of letters : And the expression may 

♦ The list of English mathematicians of the fourteenth century, 
given by Montucla, among whom is Chaucer, shows the terms of 
the text to be too exclusive, and seems indeed, as he observes, to pre- 
sage the future success of the English nation in that department, — — 
MoiUk..!. 529. 
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be junifiable, if we bear in mind the previous preparation of 
Italy for classical learning; the men of genius, who bad, before 
that period, cultivated most modern languages; the superior effi- 
cacy of priming, the Reformation, and probably the discovery 
of America ; and if we also hesitate, whether the preservation 
of Constantinople, and the education of western students in her 
schools, might not have contributed to cjuickeii the literary pro- 
gress of Europe as much as the destruction and emigration 
which actually occurred. Certainly if the Greek empire had 
been saved, it might have been as speciously argued, that wo 
owed our literature to the salvation of that great school and re- 
pository of learning, as it has been asserted lor the last three 
centuries, that the cultivation of letters in the West is to be as- 
cribed to the flight of (irrecian exiles into Italy. But however 
that may be, the revival of letters is an epoch in the history of 
philosophy. 

Literature, which lies much nearer to the feelings of mankind 
than science, has the most important eilcct on the sentimenu 
with which the sciences are regariied, the activity with which 
they are pur.-,ued, and the mode in which they arc cultivated. 
It is the instrument, in particular, by which ethical science is ge- 
nerally diffused. As the useful arts maintain the general honour 
of physical knowledge, so polite letters allure the world into the 
neighbourhood of the sciences of Morals and of Mind. Whereve r 
the agreeable vehicle of literature docs not convey their doctrinc'i 
to the public, they remain the occupation of a few recluses in the 
schools, with no root in the general feelings, and liable to be de- 
stroyed by the dispersion of a handful of doctors, and the destriic- 
liori of their unlanientcd seminaries. Nor is this all. Polite li- 
terature is not only the true guardian of the moral sciences, and 
the sole instrument of spreading their benefits among men, but 
it becomes, from these very circurpstaiices, the regulator of their 
cultivation and their progress. As long as they are confined to 
a small number of men in scholastic retirements, there is no re- 
straint upon their natural pronencss to degenerate either into ver- 
bal subtleties or into showy di earns. It is peculiar to these vice,^, 
that having no boundaries prescribed by reason, their course 
ma;|^ be prolonged for ever. As long as speculation remain- 
ed in the. schools, all its followers wt're divided into mere dia- 
lecticians, or mystical visionaries, both alike unmindful of the 
real worltl, and disregarded by its inhabitantf. The revival of 
literature produced a revolution at once in the slate of society, 
and in the mode of pbdosophi/Ang, It aVW acted leaders from ibe 
common ranks of society, who were gradually Jed on from elo- 
quence and poetry, to morals and philosophy. Piii]q,sopher« and 
. * ' 
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moralists, after an interval of almost a thousand years^ dur* 
ing which tliey had spoken only to each other, once more dis- 
covered that they might address the great body erf mankind 
with the hope of fame and of usefulness. Intercourse with this 
great piihlic, supplied new materials, and imposed new re- 
straints. The feelings, the common sense, the ordinary affaira 
of ijirn, presented themselves again to the moralist. 

PhilosopheiT?, compelled to speak in terms intelligible and 
agrcc'ible to ihcir new hearers, were compelled to abandon the 
language of the scholastic age, and to adapt both the object of 
their inquiries, and their manner of reasoning, to the general un- 
derstanding and sentiments. Literature led out Philosophy from 
the s‘'hool‘^, enabled her to teach and to serve mankind, and re- 
called her to exprrieace and utility, from thorny distinctions and 
splendid visions, 'fhtn philosophers began to write in the mo- 
dern lan^juages. Before that period, little prose had been writ-* 
ten in any of them, except Chronicles or Ilornances. Boccacio 
had indeed acquired a classical rank, by compositions of the lat- 
ter kind ; and historical genius had risen in Froissart and Co- 
mines to a height which has not been equalled among the same 
nation in times of gi eater refinement. But Latin was still the 
language in which ail those subjects were treated, then deemed 
of higher dignity, which occupied the life of the learned by pro- 
fession, In general, this system continued till it wsis totally 
subverted by the Reformation, which, by the employment of 
the living languages in public w'orship, gave them a dignity un- 
known bcf(*re; and, by the versions of the Bible, and (he practice 
of preaching and writing on theology and morals in the common 
tongues, did more for polishing modern literature, for diffusing 
knowledge, and for improving morality, than all the other events 
mnd discoveries of that active age. 

Among the first writers who took a part in this Revolution, 
was Sir Thomas More. His short historical narrative is in 
this respect remarkable. He, too, is the first person named 
among us who seems to have acqiiired part of his importance by 
public speaking. His controversial tracts, in other respects 
compositions of great curiosity, must be considered as the off* 
spring of the Reformation. In speaking of the English Ian-* 
guage, as fit for translating the Bible, be uses terms w honour 
towards it, which would not have been applied to any vulgar 
.tongue before learning had left the schools. * For as for mat 

our tonge is called barbarouse, is but a fantasye- For so is, as 

• every lerned mnn knoweth, every straungc language to other. 

• And if they w raW it barayne of wordes, there is no doubt 

• but it is plenteouse enoughe to express our xnyndes in any 
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* tbifigc wKereof ODe maii.hatb used sjpeke with another. * * 

^ Macjhiiayel is idle first still celebrated writer leho discussed 
^estSons in a modem language*. This peculiarity is the 
worthy of notice, because he was not eXeit^ by the poww- 
the tt^ormatiq^n. That event was prdbably re^ 

f ard^^^jiim as a disturbanfee in a barbarous country, pro- 
uced by t6e novelti<^ of a vulgar monk, unworthy of the noticd 
of a man wholly occupied by the affairs of Floreocet and the 
hope of expelJiiig stran^rs from Italy; and having reached^ at 
the appearance of Luther, the last unhappy period of his 
tated Hie. The justness of the discrimini^ting praise bestowed 
on this famous writer, in the following beautiful passage, will be 
acknowledged by every reader of his works ; aid the observa- 
tion requited by the Censure, Will be rather for explanation tliait 
dispute* 

* No writer^ certainly, either in ancleiit br in mbdern times, liaS 
fever united, in a more remarkable degree, a greater variety of the 
most dissimilar and seemingly the most discordant gifts and attain- 
ments ; — a profound acquaintance with all those arts of dissimula- 
tion and intrigue, which, in the petty cabinets of Italy, were theii 
Universally Confounded with political wisdom ; — an imagination fa«> 
milianzed to the cool contemplation of whatever is perfidious or si* 
trocious In the history of conspirators and of tyrants ; — combined 
With a graphtbal skill in holding up to laughter the compatatively 
harmless follies rf ordinary life. - His dramatic humour has been 
often compared to that of Moliere ; but it resembles it rather in co- 
mic force^ than in benevolent gaiety, or in chastened morality. Such 
as it is, however, h forms an extraordinary contrast tb that strength 
of intellectual character, which, in one page, reminds us of the deep 
sense of Tacitus, and. in the next; of the dark and infernal policy of 
Caesar Borgia. To all this mUst be superadded a purity of taste. 
Which has enabled him, as an historian, to rival the severe simplicity 
bf the Grecian masbrs ; and a sagacity in combining historical facts, 
which was afterwards to afford lights to the school uf Montesquieu. 

* Eminent, however; as the talente of Machlavel unquestionably 
Were, he cannot be numbered among the benefactors of mankind. 
In none of his writings, does he exhibit any marks of that lively 
sympathy with the fortunes of the human race, or of that warm zeal 
^einterests of truth and justice, without the guidance of whicht 
mental endowments, when applied to moral or to poHtjf- 
ate in perpetual danger of mistaking their way. 
Is more remarkable, he seems to have been altogethet 
to the ihighty changes in human affairs, which, in consequence 
VOJL. Xxvii; NO. 53. O' 

♦ ^ dialo^^ ctf Sir Thomas More, Knight, touching the paitUeni 
of Luther and Tindalt iii. 16| London^ 1330. 
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ti£ the recent indention of printing^, were aboiit to rei^td^ frpin 
yprogttn c£ and the dt£Fa$ion of i^ovrledge* the' 

Htdtole of \\% Fringe (the most noted as well 9^ pne pf . thife, 
his poWeittionsy he proceeds on the supposition, thnt the sovereign 
has no oth^r object in governing, but his own advantage j the 'yerT 
eirenmstance which, in the judgment of Aristotle, constitutes |he 
essence of the worst species of tyranny. He assumes also the possi- 
bility of retaining mankind in perpetttal bondage by the old policy 
of the dotUfle doctrine; or, in other words, by enlightening the few, 
and hoodwinking the many; — a policy less or more practised by 
statesmen in aU ages and countries ; but which (wherever the free- 
dom of the press is respected) cannot fail, by the insult it ofiers to 
die discernment of the multitude, to increase the insecurity of those 
who have the weakness to employ it. It has been contended, indeed, 
by some of Macbiavers apologists, that his real object in unfolding 
and systematizing the mysteries of King^Crq/lt was to point out in- 
directly to the governed the means by which the encroachments of 
their rulers might be most effectually resisted ; and, at the same 
time, to satirize, cinder the ironical mask of loyal and courtly ad^ 
monition, the character! stical vices of princes. But, although this 
hypothesis has been sanctioned by several distinguished names, and 
derives some verisimilitude from various incidents in the author’s 
life, it will be found, on examinauon, quite untenable $ and accord- 
ingly it is now, I believe, very generally rejected. One thing is 
certain, that if such were actually Machiavel’s views, they were 
much too reEned for the capacity of his royal pupils. By, many of 
these his book has been adopted as a manual' for daily use ; but 
have never heard of a single instance, in which it has been regarded' 
by this class of students as a disguised panegyric upon liberty and 
virtue. The question concerning the motifs of the author is surely 
^of little moment, when experience has enabled us to pronounce so 
decidedly on the practical ^ett of his precepts. 

* ** About the period of the Reformation, says Condorcet, the 
principles of religious Machiavelism had become the creed of' 
princes, of ministers, and of pontiffs ; and the same opinions had 
contributed to corrupt philosophy. What code^. indeed; of morals, 

> he adds, was to be expected from a system, of which one of the 
luindples is,— ..that it is necessary to support the morality of the peo- 
ple by false pretences,— and that men of enlightened minds have a 
right to retain others in t'he chains from which they have thexpselves 
cmtiived to escape I ?' The fact is perhaps stated in terms Some- 
v^at too unqualified; but there are the best reasons for belldyii^i 
#iejexceptton8 were few, when compared with the general ptcij^S^f^* 

* The consequences of. the prevalence of such a creed stmchg the^ 
rtdersvcd* mankind ware such as might be expiated. ** 

crimes, assassinationa^ and pnisorings (says a Ti*enCh historian’), 
prevai^d tamtf than ever. They were thought , to be the growd^ 
Stidy, erhere the rage and weakness of the ^p,poslte factions 
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iAl iiectiii&tV m thte intejrcdttrte of life. Ttie first principles rf diity 
t>bHmnited by tbe infiuente of atheism and of snpersti* 

* And ti^e msy I be pmmHted to t^Eitidit ifiy readers against die 
tonimoQ errdr of cnnffMinding i^e double dootrine bf MachiairelliaA 
politicians!^ with the benevolent ret/lerence for established optnioAs» 
nizinifested ill the noted maxim of Foacenelie,*-^^* a wise man^ 
even when bis hand was full of truths^ would often cot^Nmt himself 
With opening his little fing^^r ? ’’ Of the advocates for the former^ 
it may l>e justly said, th-^t • they love darkness rather than 
because their deeds are edl ; ** well knowing (if I may borrow the 
words of Bacon), that the open day>light doth not show the masks 
and mummeries, and triumph?, of the world, half so stately as candle- 
light* ** The philosopher, on the other hand, who is duly impress- 
ed with the latter, may be compared to the oculiet, who, after re- 
moving the cataract of bis patient, prepares the still irritable eye, 
by the glimmering dawn of a darkened apartment, for enjoying ia 
Safety the light of day. 

* Machiavcl is well known to have been, at bottom; no friend to 
the priesthood ; and his character has beem stigmatized by many of 
the order wirh the mo^t opprobrious epithets. It is nevertheless 
certain, that to his maxims the royal defenders of the Catholic faith 

■ have been indebted for the spirit of that policy which they have uni- 
"formly opposed to the iniioiratjons of the Reformers. The Prince 
Was a favourite book of the Emperor Charles V. \ and was called the 
Bible of Catharine of Medicis. At the court of the latter, while 
Regent of ' France, those w^ho approached her ore said to have pro- 
cessed openly its most atrocious maxims ; particiilarly that which 
Recommends to sovereigns not to commit crimes by halvesf The 
Italian cardinals, who are supposed to have been the secret instiga- 
tors of the massacre of St Bartholomew, Were bred in the same 
school. . , . 

* It is observed by Mr Hume, that there is scarcely any maxim 
in the Prince^ which subsequent experience has not entirely refut- 
ed. ” Mscbiavel, ” says the sjime writer, was certainly a gr^t 
genius ; but having confined his study to the furious and tyrannical 
governments of anbient times, or to the little disorderly principali- 
ties of Italy, his r^asonings^ especially upon monarchical govern- 

haVo been found extremely defective. The errors of this 
jkllit^mt^^rOOeeded, in a great measure^ from his having lived iii 
too eltrlyan age of the world, to be a good judge of political 

* To these very judicious remarks, it may be added, that the bent 
of MachiavePs mind seems to have disposed him much more strong- 
ly to combine and to generalize his historical reading, than to re- 
tnbunt to the first principles of poiitical science, in the constitution 
<jf human natun^ and in Uie immutable truths of morality. HiU 
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Go^lusbtis inffenkma attd 

aVe/ atnoUftt (wMi a few ver^ fl|detodid« reampt^ 

tiiaa exiifni^i^ multa from ^ e^reii^ of pana ages* ^ To the sSedei^l 
of ancteot history they may he often .boin Afkteresting, and is^mc^ 
tire ; tiot to the tnodem |mli^ta«» the most imporUait 4efl8po tb^ 
affotd is> the danger, in the pres^ ciroumstances of the world, of 
trnsdiigto such results, as maaims of universal apj^cation, or of 
permanent utility. 

* The progress of polidcal philosophy, and, along with it, of mo- 
rality and good order, in every part of Europe, since the period of 
which 1 am now speaking, forms so pleasing a comment on the pro* 
iligO^ and shortsighted policy of Machiavel, that I cannot help 
pamsftng for a moment to remark the fact. In stating it, I shall avail 
myself of the words of the same profound writer, whose strictures 
on Machiavel’s Prince 1 had already occasion to quote. “ Though 
all kinds oF government, ** says Mr Hume, “ be improved in mo- 
dern times, yet monarchical government seems to have made the 
greatest advances towards perfection. It may now be affirmed of 
civilized monarchies, what was formerly said of republics alone, that 
they are a government of laws, not of men. They are found suscep- 
tible of order, method, and constancy, to a surprising degree. Pro^ 
perty is there secure, industry encouraged, the arts flourish, and the 
pHnee lives secure among his subjects, like a father among his chil« 
ctren. There are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, near 
two hundred absolute princes, great and small, in Europe ; and, al- 
lowing twenty years to each reign, we may suppose that there have 
been, in the whole, two thousand monarchs, or t^rants^ as the Greeks 
would have called them. Yet of these there has not been one, not 
even Philip II. of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, Caligula, Neh>, or^Oo- 
.mitian, who were four in twelve among the Roman Emperors. ^ 

^ For this very remarkable fact, it seems difficult to assign any 
cause* equal to the effect, but the increased diffusion of knowledge 
(imperfect, alas ! as this diffusion still is) by means of the Press ; 
which, while it has raised, in free states, a growing bulwark against 
the oppression of rulers, in the light and spirit of the people, has, 
even under Uie most absolute governments, had a powerful in- 
fluence— by teaching princes to regard the wealth and prosperity 
and instruction of their subjects as the fimest basis of their gran- 
deur — in directing their attention to objects of national and perma- 
nent utility, liow encouraging the prospect thus opened of j^e 
tune history of the world ! And what a motive to animate the am* 
bition of those, who, in the solitude of the , closet, a^ire to bg- 
iqueath their contributions, how slender soever, to the prbgresAva 
titbss'of humkn improvement and happiness ! * p. 

Had the above passage of the text of this discourse appeared 
to IIS precisely to corre^ond to the valuable note on the sgirie 
subjeel, we uhould have willingly abstained firom any part in the 
eternal dispute concerning the object of Machiavel in the com* 
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eositicm Hie Piin^o. ' To (h^ dodriM of the note iro Hve 
Jitde to d^e^i ^bnt ^3mt theezti^ firom. Simondi, though 
in liie miim jii&ty hm not aU the ufiuai cleal^nes^ of that 
Ichrated inmtear; * The Prince ’ is an account of the means by 
Whsbh tjfojmkni ptm^ k to be acquired mid preserved. It is a 
theory bf that ciass" of ph^omena in. the history of mankind. 
It is essential to its purpose, therefore, that it should contain an 
enumeration and exposition of tyrannical arts ; and, on that ac- 
count, it may be vieived and nsra as a manoai of such arts. A 
philosophical ti'eatise on poisons, would in like manner deter- 
mine the quantity of each poisonous substance' capable of pvodu^ 
cing d^h — ^the circumstances favourable or adverse to its oper- 
ation~and every other information essential to the purpose of 
itfae poisoner, though not intended for his use. But it is also 
. plain, that the calm statement of tyrannical arts is the bitterest 
of dl satires against them. * The Prince ’ must therefore have 
had this double aspect, though neither of the objects which they 
oeem to indicate had been actually in the contemplation of the au- 
thor. It may not be the object cf the chemist to teach the means 
of exhibiting antidotes, any more than of administering poisons ; 
but his readers may employ his discoveries for both objects. 
Aristotle * had long before given a similar theory of tyranny, 
without the suspicion of an immoral intention : Nor was it 
any novelty in more recent times, among those who roust have 
been the first teachers of Machiavel. The schoolmen followed 
the footsteps of Aristotle too closely, to omit so striking a pas- 
sage; and Aquinas explains it, iu his commentary, like the rest, 
in the unsuspecting simplicity of his heart. To us accordingly, 
we confess, the plan of Machiavel seems, like those of fe rmer 
writers, to have been purely scientific : And so Lord Bacon 
seems to have understood him, where he thanks him for an ex- 
position of immoral policy. In that singular passage, where 
Lord Bacon lays down the theory of the advancement of for- 
tune, (which, when compared with his life, so well lilustratea 
the 6tness of his understanding, and the unlitness of his charac- 
ter for the affairs of the world), he justifies his application of 
learning-to such a subject, on a principle which extends to 

The Prince ; ' — * that thcre^ be not any thing in being or ao 

* tim should not be drawn and coUected into emdempLa- 

* lidkand * 

* Arist. Politic. Lib. V. c. iii. In reading this chapter, it must 
not be forgotten, that by ‘ Tyrant * Aristotle means a single per^^on 
' possessing absolute power; usually among the Greeks, obtained by 
' means so bad, as, even in his time, to have given to the word a sha^O 

its modem s^[k$e« , 
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defects of character, weresdily adaiU^ are mardlested 
the wriliogs of ll^achiavel. Eot if a iriaii <)f so povrerfui a geeius 
had shown a nature utterly depraved, it would have a 
ful, and perhaps single, exception firam the laws of huatan nature: 
And no depravity can be conceived greater than a deliberate in-^ 
tention to teach perfidy and cruelty. That a man who was a warm 
lover of his country, who bore ertiel sufferings for her liberty,^ 
and who was beloved by the best of his countrymen, f should fall 
into such unparalleled wickedness, may be consid<iret] as wholly 
incredible. No siich depravity is consistent with the cornposi* 
tioU of the history of hiorence. It is f nly by exciring moral 
sentiment, that the narrative of human actions can be rendered 
interesting. Divested of morality, they lose their whole dignity, 
and all their power over feeling. History would be thrown 
aside as disgusting, if it did not inspire the readier with pity for 
the sufferer, — with anger against the oppressor, — with anxiety for 
the triumph of right ; — to say nothing of the admiration for 
genius, and valour, and energy, which, the ugh it disturbs the 
justice of our historical judgments, partakes also of a moral 
nature. The author of ‘ The Prince, * according to the com- 
mon notion of its intention, could never have inspired these 
sentiments, of which he must have utterly emptied bis own 
heart. To possess the power, however, of contemplating ty- 
ranny with scientific coldness, and of rendering it the mere 
subject of theory, must be owned to indicate a defect of mo- 
ral sensibility. The happier nature, or fortune, of Aristotle, 
prompts him to manifest distinctly his detestation of the flagi- 
tious policy which he reduces to its principles. 

As another subject of regret, nof as an excuse for Machiavel, a 
distant approach lo the same defect may be observed in Lord 
Bacon’s History of Henry the Seventh ^ where we certainly 
find too little reprehension of falsehood and extortioD,-^too cool a 
display of the expedients of cunning, sometimes dignified by the 
name of wisdom, — and throughout, perhaps, too systematic a 
character given to the measures of^that monarch, in order to 
exemplify, in him, a perfect model of King-craft;, pursuing 
safety and power by any means ; acting weil in quiet times, be- 
cause it was most expedient, — but not restrained from conveni- 
ent crintes* This history would have been as dclightlul as it is ad- 

^ Among other pronf^ of the esteem in which he was held by 
iSlose who knew his character, we may refer to the affi^ciionate let- 
ters of Guicciardini, who, however independent his own opiniona 
were, b^athe, by his emp^ment urder the Popes of the House, iof 
Medici, the supporter of their authority, and coni^equenlly apoiitic^ 
of Machiavel, the most 2ealous of the.Bepublicana. 
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snirable^ if he had felt tl^e difference between wisdom and cun- 
ning as warmly in that work, as be baa discerned it dearly in 
bis Philosophy. Many historical speculators have indeed in- 
curred some pert of this ^ult. Enamoured of their own so- 
lution of the seeming contradictions of a character, they be- 
come indulgent to the character itself; and, when they have 
explained its vices, ate disposed, unconsciously, to write as if 
they had excused, them. A writer who has made a successful 
exertion to render an intricate character intelligible^ who has 
brought his mind to so singular an attempt as a theory of vil- 
lany, and has silenced his repugnance and indignation suffi- 
ciently for the purposes of rational examination, naturally ex- 
ults in bis victory over so many difficulties, delights in contem- 
plating the creations of his own ingenuity, and the order which 
he seems to have introduced into Uie chaos of malignant pas- 
sions ; and may -at length view his work with that complacency 
which difliises clearness and calmness over the language in which 
he communicates his imagined discoveries. 

It should also be remembered, that Machiavel lived in ' 
an age where the eveuts of every day must have blunted bis 
moral feelings, and wearied out his indignation. As we acquit 
the intention of the writer, his work becomes a weightier evi- 
dence of the depravity which surrounded him. In this state of 
things, after the final disappointment of all his hopes, when 
Florence was subjected to tyrants, and Italy under the yoke of 
foreigners ; having undergone torture for the freedom of his 
country, and doomed to beggary in his old age, after a life of 
public service ; it is not absolutely unnatural that he should re- 
solve to compose a theory of the tyranny under which he fell, 
and that he should manifestbis ind.ighation against the cowardly 
slaves who had yielded to it, by a stern and cold description of 
its maxims. Full of disgust and loathing for men who, by 
submission to despotism, had betrayed the cause of human na- 
ture, he seemed to take revenge on their baseness, by a deter- 
mination to philosophize, with a sort of savage indifference, 
on the crimes of their tyrants. His last chapter, in which he 
seems once more to breathe a free air, has a character totally 
different from all the preceding. His exhortation to the Me- 
dici to deliver Italy from foreigners, again speaks his ancient 
feelings. Perhaps he might have thou^it it possible to pardon 
any means employed by an Italian usurper to expel the foreign 
masters of his country. This ray of hope might have support- 
ed him in delineating the means of Usurpation, by which ho 
might have some faint expectation that he migh entice the u- 
Burper to become a deliverer. Knowing that the native go*» 
•vernments were too base to defend Italy, and that all othera 
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were leagued to enslave hejr* be might* in his despair-of^ all le- 
gHimaife rulers* have hop^ something for Independsp^* and 
perhaps at last even for Liberty* from the energy and genii^s of 
on iHusirious Tyrant. From Petrarch* with whose pathetic 
verses he concludes* to Alfieri, the national feeling of Italy 
seems to have taken refuge ixi the minds of her writers. They 
write 'more tenderly of their country as it is more basely aban* 
doned by their countrymen. Nowhere has so much been well 
said, or so little nobly done. While we blame the character 
of the nation, or lament the fortune whi.ch in some measure 
produced it, we must, in equity, excuse some irregularities in 
the Indignation of men of genius, when they see the ingenious, 
inhabitants of their beautiful and renowned country (now ap-. 
pari^tly for ever) robbed of that independence whicn is en- 
joyed by obscure and barbarous communities. 

It is a just and refined observation of Mr Hume, that the 
ijcieve theory of Machiavel was perverted (to waive the more im- 
portant consideration of morality) by the atrocities which, a-, 
motifg the Italians, then passed under the name of Policy. The 
number of men who took a part in political measures in the re«, 
publican governments of Italy* spread the taint of this pretend- 
ed policy farther, and made k a more national quality than in 
ibeTransalpine monarchies. But nc^Jther the civil warsof France 
and England, nor the administration of Henry the Seventh. Fer- 
dinand and Louis the Eleventh (to say nothing of the .succeed- 
ing religious wars), will allow us to consider it as peculiarly Ita- 
lian: It arose from the circurastances of Europe in those times. 
In every age in- which contests are long maintained by chiefs 
too strong, or bodies of men too numerous for the ordinary 
controul law, for powef, or privileges or possessions, or p- 
pinions to which they are ardently attached ; the passions ex-, 
cited by such interests, heated by sympathy, and inflamed to 
madness by resistance* soon throve off‘ moral restraint in the 
treatment of enemies. Retaliation, which deters individuals* 
provokes multitudes to new cruelty 5 and the atrocities which 
originated in the rage of ambition and fanaticism, are at length 
thought necessary for safety. Each p^ty adopts the cruelties 
of the enemy, as we now adopt a new discovery in the art of 
war. Men become savage in their own defence. The craft and 
violence thought necessary for existence are admitted* into the 
established policy of such deplorable times. 

V Bdt though this be the tendency of such circumstances in 
all times* it must be owned that these evils prevail among dif- 
ferent nations, and in different ages, in a very unequal de- 
gree., Some part of th^e differences may depend on national 
pmiliarkies; which cannot be satisfactorily explained. But, in 
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the 'greater part of them, experictus is striking and uniform, 
avil wars are comparatively r^ular and humane, under cii:f 
tmmstances that may be pr:etty exactly defined s — amo^g 
tions long accustomed to pppular government, io free shak- 
ers and writers ; familiar with all the boldness and tur- 
bulence of numerous assemblies ; not afraid of examining any 
matter human or divine ; where great numbers take an in- 
terest in the conduct of their superiors of every sort, watch 
it, and often censure it ; where there is a public, and where 
that public boldly utters decisive opinions ; where no impass- 
able lines of deinarkation destine the lower classes to eternal 
servitude, and the higher to envy and hatred and deep curses 
from their inferiors ; where the administration of law is so pu- 
rified by the participation and eye of the public, as to become 
a grand school of humanity and justice; and where, as the con- 
sequence of all, there is a general diffusion of the comforts of 
life, a general cultivation of reason, and a widely diffused feel- 
ing of equality and moral pride* The specms seems to become 
gentler as the galling curbs are gradually tiisused. Quiet, or 
at least mild disorder, is pi^omoted by the absence of all tlie expe- 
dients once thought essential to preserve tranquillity* — Compare 
Asia with Europe : The extreme is there seen. But if all the 
intermediate degrees be examined, it will be found tliat civil 
wars are milder, in proportion to the [ffogress of the body of the 
people in importance and wellbeing. Compare the civil wars of 
the two Ro^s with those under Charles the First. Compare 
these again with the humanity and wisdom of the Revolution 
of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. Examine the civil war 
which led to the American llevolutioo. We. there see anarchy 
without confusion, and governments abolished and established 
without spilling a drop of blood. Even the progress of civi* 
lization, when unattended by the blessings of civil liberty, 
produces many of the same effects. When Mr Hume wrote 
the excellent observations quoted by Mr Stewart, Europe had 
for more than a century been exempt from those general con- 
vulsions- which try the moral character of nations, and ascer- 
tain their progress towards a more civilized mind. We have 
since been visited by one of the most tremendous of these tem- 
pests. Oar minds' are yet filled with the dreadful calamities, 
and the amtHguous and precarious benefits, which have sprung 
from it. The contemporaries of such terrific scenes are seldoin 
in a temper to contemplate them calmly. * And yet, though the 

* The Fourth Book of Sir T. Move's Dialogue, quoted above, 
contains curious instances of the nature of such contemporary judge- 

V . • < : . , - 
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of this age have disappoiitted the expectations of saa* 
goiae benevolence concerning tlie blateof civitizatiori in SkiTopsy 

4nnenti9, to a?hieh the admirable character of that great man gives it 
peculiar Jnaportance. He was so deeply impressed by the horrors of 
the* revolt of tlie Saxon peasants^ that he considers the Lutherans 
m necessarily aparchUts and rebels, who think all rule and auihori^ 
iye only tyraimy. Now, was thys doctrine in AJmayue of the co* 
^ men nplaudish people so plesauntly harde that it blinded them, — 

* arid there gathered them together a boisterous company of that 
unhappy Sect, and first rebelled against an Abbot, and after against 

‘ a By shop ; wherewyth the temporal Lords had good game arid 

* sport, — tyll those uplandish Lutherans set also upon the temporal 
^ Lbrds, and then they slew upon the point of LXX. thousand Lu- 
^ theraas in one somer, and subdued the remanant in that part of 

* Almayne to a riglit niyserablc servitude. * 

He goes on to inform his countrymen, that, of the ‘ same ungra- 

* cions Sect, ’ were those who perpetrated so many atrocities at the 
sack of Rome, under the constable of Bourbon, who, among other 
Enormities, tvcmld rost a child io deihe^ the father and mother lokynge 

* on. ’ In the next Chapter, he warns the readers, that >these were 
not the usual outrages of war. * la the Ijviheranys, the sect itself is 
‘ the cause of the malice,'* The rise of the Luthergns, Sir T. re- 
gards as ^ a great token that the world is nere at an end : ’ and alter 
culling them ^ a iesfJy sect^ far more abominable than ancient He* 

* reties, and even than Mahometans, ^ he adds, ‘ that the chy^teyns 

* o/" these, execrable heresyes both teake and use more sensuaU and lyccn^ 

* tyous lyvynge than ever did Machomet, * 

When he comes, however, formally to consider the * purneynge 

* OF HI5WKTYKES, * we discover some symptoms of his excellent na- 
turej and of the liberal opinions of his youth. He struggles hard 
to represent the burning of heretics as a mere punishment of rebel- 
lion. * The fere of these outrages, and myscheves to foiowe upon 
^ such sects, with the profe that we have had in some coun trees 
^ thereof, have been the cause that prynces and people have been 

* constrayned to punnysh heretykes by terrible dethe. * ‘ While 

* they foii^are vyolenoe there was litiJe vyolence done to them. * At 
length comes a maxim of toieratioD,^^fio extensive and bold that it is 
put into the moutli of another speaker in the Dialogue. * By my 

* soulet said yourjfrende, I wold ail ijke world were all agreed to take 
f •oyolenm and compulsion away^ uppon aU sydys^ Crysten and He* 

* ihe^iy and that no ^nan igoere constrayned to byleve but as Jwpold be by 

* grace.^ wtsthm, and good workys enduced ; avid then he that wplde go 
to Oodf go on n Goddys Jiame^ and he that wyll go io ike Decyll.^ the 

^ Devyll go with hym i * As truth would prevail over falsehood, Siif 
Tliomas allows that this would be a tolerable compromise with Hea- 
thens or Mahometans. * Where there be many mo io be wonne to 
f CryUe on that ^dt than to be lost from hym on this syde* ’ ‘ AmJ 
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dispae^ionftte posterity will probably decide that if has stood the 
test of general eommotions, and proved its progresfi by their 
comparative mildness. One period of phrenzy was, indeed^ 
horribly distinguished, perhaps beyond any equal time in his^ 
lory, b}^ popular massacres and judicial murders, among a peo« 
pie peculiarly susceptibleof a momentary fanjpticism. It was fol-' 
lowed by a war in which one party contended for universal domt-* 
nion, and ail the rest struggled for existence. Bui how soon did 
the ancient laws of war between European adversaries resume 
thi.‘ir ascendant, which had indeed been suspended more in form 
than in fact ! How slight are the traces which the atrocities of 
faction anti the manners of twenty years invasion and conquest 
have left on the sentiments of Europe I On a review of the dis*- 
turbed period of the French Revolution, the mind is struck 
by the disappearance of classes of crimes which have often at* 
tended such convulsions — no charge of poison — few assassina- 
tions properly so called — no case hitherto authenticated of secret 
execution. If any crimes of this nature can be proved, the 
truth of history requires that the proof should be produced* 
But those who as^ert them without proof, must be considered as 
calumniating their age, and bringing into question the human- 
izing effects of order and good government. 

But to return for a moment longer to Machiavel. The dis- 
pute about the intention of his JPrinse has thrown into shade the 
merit of his discourses on Livy. The praise bestowed on them 
by Mr Stewart is scanty. That ‘ they furnish lights to the 
school of Montesquieu ’ is surely inadequate commendation. 
They are the attempts in a new science — the philosophy of 
history ; and, as such, they form a brilliant point in the pro- 
gress of reason. For this Lord Bacon commends him. * The 

* form of writing which is the fittest for this variable argument 
^ of negqciation, is that which Machiavel chose wisely and aptly 

for Government, namely, discourse upon histories or exam- 
ples ; for, kiit)wi6dge drawn freshly, and in our view, out of 
particulars, findeth its way best to particulara again $ and it 

yet, as to kereti/kes lysynge among ourselfe, they ahould.be in nowyse 
suffered, but to he oppressed ando'oerinhelmed in the hegynnynge\ for we 
cannot Wynne to Cryst one the mo though we wonne them all homo 
agayne, for they were our owne before. ’ Distrusting this notable 
argument, however, he returns to the more decent pica of self^de* 
fence# * Never were tliey, by any temporal punyshtnent of their 
^'bedyes, hny thyngc sharpely handled, tyll that they began to be 

* vyolent themselfe. ’ 

In five years after this publication, Sir Thomas More was put fq 
^egtb op the same pretence of resistance to autliprity. 
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hath xovch grefater Kfe on prai^ce when the disconraei atleiid* 

* upon^ the example, than when the example attendctth apoi| 
< the dtt^narse. ’ li is observable, that the Florentine Secrets^p' 
ry is tbe only modern writer who is named in that part of * the ad^ 
vancement of learning which relates to pivil knowledge* ’ . The 
apology of AJbericuf Gendlis for the morality of the < Prince, * 
has been often /quoted, and is certainly weighty as a testimony, 
when we consider that the writer was born within twenty years 
of the death of Machiavel, and educated at no great distance 
from Florence. It is somewhat singular, that the context of 
this passage should never have been quoted. ‘ To the know- 
^ ledge of history, ’ says Aibericus, *xmost be added that part 

of philosophy which treats of morals and politics ; — ^for this is 
the soul of history, which explains the causes of the actions 
and sayings of men, and of the events which befal them 
and on tliis subject 1 am not afraid to name Nicholas Machiao 
vel) as the most excellent of ail writers, in his golden Observa* 
tions on Livy. He is the writer whom I now seek, because 
he reads history not with the eyes of a grammarian, but with 
those of a philosopher. ^ f The book on Embassies from 
which the above passage is extracted, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who about the same time had two books dedicated to 
him by Jordano Bruno, long protected in house, which he 
left f^*oin a quarrel with OreviUe. Our readers know that, ma- 
ny y^ts after, Bmno was burnt alive at Rome, * in order, ’ to 
use the atrocious words of Gaspar Scieppius, an applauding eye- 
witness, J that he might tell ki the other worlds which he had 
f imagined, how the Rfpans treated blaspheoiers.^ ’ It is na» 
tural to find Sir Philip Sidney the. patron of learned exiles ; but 
it adds a new lustre to his fame, that be ivas the. refuge even of 
extravagant and unintelligible sophists, for whose writings he 
could have no respect, when the sacred right of free inquiry was 
violated in tlieir persons. / 

We do not remember the argui^ent agunst the modem theo- 
ry of utility ascribed by Mr is^wart to Buchanan. Among 
inodem moralists, utility always' signifies the interest of all men. 
In Buchanan, and perhaps in all writers befin*e the eighteenth 
ibeniury, it denotes the private utility of the individual, and re- 
tires an enlarging epithet to give it a difierent significattonu 
But the mention of Buchanan excites our regret, that M^r tStew- 
art should have excluded from his plan the history of them 
questions respecting the principles and forms of government, 

f Gent. deLegat. Lib. IIL c. 9* Xond. 1565. * In Uetkm 

* historic^ non grammatizeti sed philosopketur . ' 
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virliieh fora one of the ptinctpal e^eets^of political {pbik)^3|)by 
ppopeid^r BO ciJlied^ No writer eoald have more sa^y tnurted 
ymseiHn that; stormy region* He was much less likUy to have 
been tainted by its lurboieiMse» than to have composi^ it by the 
serenity of his > philoiopfaicai character^ Every hbtory of the 
other parts of -moral and pohtic|rI science is* incomplete^ un* 
less it be combined wid^tfaat of political opinion: the link 
which, however unobserved, always unites the most abstruse of 
ethical discussions with the feelings and affairs of men. The 
moral philosophy of Hobbes was made for his political system-— 
and that again arose from the state of his country in his tim^ 
Every part of the works of Locke have a certain reference, tnore 
oi* less palpable, to the circumstances of his age $ without per- 
ceiving which, it is not easy to seize the spirit, or to estimate 
the merit, of that excellent man. If Mr Stewart had not de- 
nied us the gratification of seekig this subject also treated by 
his pen, we should have seen (what is a want in philosophical 
history) a just account of the mona^vAomists of the sixteenth cen* 
tury of whom, one school depressed Kings in order to exalt 
the Pope ; and another, with an admirable spirit, if not always 
with accurate philosophy, prescribed bounds to civil power, and 
justified revolt against tyranny. Among the latter were Bu- 
chanan, Althusen, and Hubert Languet anc»ther friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney^ and an example that the champion of every sort 
of liberty, philosophical, religious or civil, found a natural pro- 
tector in his generous mind. 

The numerous Italian innovators of that age, Telesio, Pa-^ 
tritius, Pomponatius, Campastella, &f|» are, as far as„we know 
them, chiefly worthy of being now noticed, as a proof that the 
revolt against Aristiide and the schools had been maintained for 
near a century before Bacon ; to whom we do not so mud) owe 
the zeal of the Insurrecdon as the wisdom of the Reformatioru 
But as there now happens to lie before us one of the rarest 
works of Pomponatius^ we shaH state in a very few words its 
singular contents. It is a treatise ^ on Incantations, or on the 
wonderful erffects of merely natural causes. ’ * It is a philoso- 
phical theory of alchemy^ magic, astrology, divination, and the 
giil% of ndrades and |H’(^hesymgs. The facts which attest the 
of. these aj^ear lo him too numerous and well.at* 
tes^ tobe reasOnd3jy disputed. But as he^ on the other hand* 
cxetudes all sui^naturd agency, either of benevolent or malig- 
nant beings* he refers tltese phenomena to the power of physi- 

* * Ponaponatios de Incantat.— Basil, 1556— thirty years after the 
author's death. 
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eal causes hitherto not dilig^tly obseiircd^ The heavetifyho^^ 
dies, of which the revolutions influence all terrestrial things^ 
may, in bis opinion I be supposed aho to ^effect the constitution 
of the body and mind of man* Their influence may be greatest 
at the moment of birth, but they may also exercise great power 
at certain moments during life. Individuals most strongly af- 
fected by this agency, may thus naturally acquire the power of 
producing effects which seem to other men supernatural. Alt 
talents and powers were, according to him, the result of the dis- 
position of the elements which compose our body, which was 
itself regulated by the action of the Celestial spheres : Whoever 
knows that action, may foresee all future events, because they 
depend on it,-^and may acquire those extraordinary ppwera 
which it confers. It was hTs Opinion, that astrology was per- 
fectly conformable to reason and experience ; and this ingeni- 
ous peripatetic does not doubt, ‘ that one man may transform 
his fellow men into wolves or l:K)gs. ’ These follies may deserve 
to be once mentioned, as an instance of that pernicious flexibi- 
lity which belongs to all extreme generalizations ; by which they 
may be rendered compatible, in the same individual, with the 
boldest scepiicisfti and the most childish credulity. Such gene- 
ralities are indeed only reconcileable with every thing, because 
they mean nothing. 

Has Mr Stewart seized the characteristic Feature which gives 
Montaigne a place in the history of philosophy ? Not certain- 
ly bis philosophical discoveries, for he has made none ; nbr the 
Justness of his opinions, which may be often questioned ; nor 
the dramatic egotism wllh which he paints himself, and pours 
forth those easy boldnesses of expression which seem to belong to 
a more picturesque and nervous language than modern French. 
These are gr^at, but not prc^erly philosophical merits. But he 
aeems to have a distinct character as a philosopher. As Machi- 
avel was the first who discussed grave questions in a vulgar 
tongue, and created a philosophy of history; so Montaigne was 
the first conspicuous writer wno. In a modern language, philo- 
•Dphized fill the common concerns of men, and the ordinary 
subjects of private reflexion and conversation. The degree 
which nature claims in the diversity of talent, the eflScacy of 
edMcation, the value of the learned languages, the usages c£ 
aOcieCy, the passions that actuate private life, the singular cus- 
toms of different nations, are the subjects chiefly bandied jin hili 
£isays. In the period from Socrates to Plutarch, such questions 
had been well treated before. But Montaigne was evidently the 
founder pf popular philosophy in modern times. That bis house 
was the only unfortified country house of a gentleman in France^ 
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h ^ riH5jiirkab}a, icfitance of tbewiversal insi^ctirjty. «irhi(^|»re^ 
. TuUed at the ai:%;essioQ of He^ry tli^- Fourth, The grossu^s^ of 
his aiiecdotes no ttoubt, to be mainly imputed to th^ cpar^e^ 
ness which st:i|i beiotifirddixi the gentiy, . But it may in part abo 
Jbe ascribed to the infancy of the art of writing in a generally 
spoken language,. Authors had not yet discovert that the same 
degree of indelicacy is sbociing in our own tongue, which they 
bad long indulged without notice in* their barbarous * Latin f 
— where the words being unusual, did not seem so gross, and 
where they were not understood by women, whose delicacy the 
grossest men desire in some measure to preserve. 

We are somewhat surprized at finding it more, than once in- 
tinjated in the present Discourse^ that the progress of the feme 
of Bacon was slow, both at home and abroad. We must dis* 
tingui^^h between his Fame and his Philosophy. That the philo^ 
ftophical spirit which he excited should be slowly diffused, and 
his rules uf investigation still more slowly followed in practice,, 
seem necessary consequences of their nature. < His .philoso- 
‘ pby, ’ says D'Alembert, * was too wbe to astonish — he there-> 
‘ fore founded no sect-’ But, that his fame in every depart* 
ment was not immediately established,, and hh genius acknow* 
ledged and revered, we capnot find any satisfactory reason for 
believing. We have seen, that Harvey^s doubt of his philoso- 
phical merit, was treated by contemporaries as a singularity.. 
The silence of Hak&weli amounts to little* His bot^k is an aV 
tempt to defend the more singular side, in one of those quesliona 
which were , hackneyed in .thg schools | such as~whether lh» 
world decayed — whether women wei^ equal to men, 
which he labours to perform his part in the disputation, by €• 
very sort of theological, historicid, ^or philosophical argument^ 
that his ingenuity pould devise, or his recollection sup{3y. As 
an ingenious disputant, he mus^ bave fallen upon some reasons 
similar to the pruicipk^ of B^on — which he places among his^ 
other topics, but Wi$li no steady view of the laws which deter- 
mine the prepress, of knowledge and of society. From the 
foundation of the ^oyai Society, Mr Stewart regards his feme 
as fixed. Noa* ih|^ Pbilosophieal Society^ which became Royal 
at the Rostofation, l:^gan its meetings about the beginning off 
the Civil w|:r, which was only a few years after Bacon’s death. 
We haye not many writers of note in the intermediate time, 
Mr Sti?waigt,,hin3scR, has referred to the language of Sir Kenelm 
i he has quoted a noble panegyric on Bacon’s elo- 
quence, arid ah affecting tril)ute to hjs character, by Ben Johr- 
•on ;• unquestionably the most eminent, writer of that perif>d^ 
and whom tradition represents as one of the translators of thw 
A ■' 
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Advntiremftit of Learning into Latin, it h ^ r i JT 
that Johnson speaks also of bis most thornv if^orky 
Organam^ which he says * really opcnelh all -defects of IfflHKlSb 

* whatsoever. ' * Jotnes HoweU, the noted letter- write^^S^ 
ficcountoi ILconN death; whom, after other praises, 

* man of recondite science, lx>rn for the salvation of leal^^ng,* 

' and, I think, the eloqueuLcbt that v^as liorn in this Lie. * Sit 
Henry Wotton, one of the most acoomplished men of bis 
wrote his epitaph; where he if called * the Light of the Sciences:* 
thus selecting bis philo^tophical merit, as a bip^her or better 
known distiticljon than hh rank or station, irancis 0»born,r 
one of those eoHeclors of literary talk whp arc no bad reporters 
of general opinion, often speaks of Bacon^ Jj^momr other cu-- 
rices '‘particulars, he gives «s the only information which we 
possess of one species of knowledge displayed by him inf coiiver- 
aatiou. ^ My memory doth not direct me towards an example 

* more splendid in thi^ kind than the Lord Bacon, who in al) 

* companies did appear a good ptoBcient, if not a master, in: 

* those arts entertamed for the subject of every one’s discourse. 

* His most casual talk deserveth to l>e written. As 1 have beerf 

* told, his first copies required no great labour to render iherti 
« comjKtent for the nicest judgment. I have heard him enter-> 

* tain a country I-rord in the proper terms relating to hawks ami 

* dogs $ and at another time out-cant a London chirurgeon. 

* Nor did an easy falling into arguments appear less an orna« 

‘ ment in him. The ears of hishrearers received more gratifi- 

* cation than trouble ; and were no les-. sorry when Jbe came to 

* conclude, than displeaiii^ with any who did interi'upt him.-^ 

* AH which rcnilcred him no less necessary than admirable at the 

* Council Table, — when, in reference to impositions, monopolies^ 

^ bcc* the me«anest manufactures were an usual argument ; and in 

* this he bafiled tlie lilarl of Middlesex, who was born and bred a 

* citizen. * Osborn, it may be observetl, though not a contem- 

* These passages afford a new prbof of the falsehood of those 
chatges of niggardly and envious praHe^gAinst Ben Johnson, which 
have just been finally confuted in the preface to Mr Gifford^s excel- 
lent edition. That preface contains a most extraordinary instance of 
ibe danger of relying on secondUhand evidence. Every English 
compilation for the last fifty years, including tlioae which are now 
issuing from the press, quotes a sentence, with a parallel between 
the cxcelleiu qualmes of Shakespeare and the odious vices of John- 
son, as being part of the account which Drummond of Hawthomden 
gives of Ben. No such sentence is in Drummond’s otherwise un- 
friendly account. It was first ascribed to him by a man of the 
name of Shiell, in a book called Cibber's Llrc^ of the Poets. 

3 



fMrarjS writes from the traditioQ of Bftcofi^s time^ His. most con- 
isidersblc ww>rkr indeed, waa so far from being disregarded, that, 
it received the homage of vehement opposition- * They would 
‘ have cashiered Bacon*^ Advancement of Learning,' says 
born, ^ BA m hfrrtieal and impertinent piece, InU 
cible stren^h of cimtrari^ judgments that came to his^ rescue from 
beymd the sea. * In another place, he tells us, that Queen 
Elizabeth had been prejudiced against llaleigb, ‘ for sailing a- 

* loof from the beaten track of the schools, as being both against 
^ God and her father's honour, whose faith (if he owed any) was 

* grounded on Scho^)} divinity. Whereupon she chid him ; and 

* he was ei^r after branded mth the title of an Atheiit^ though d 

* known asserter of God and Prmidcnce. A like censure fell upon 
‘ Venerable Bacon, till overbalanced by a gl*eater weight of glory 

* from strangers. ' 

From these last observations of Osborn,* we may be tolera- 
bly assured that the fame of Bacon had speedily pervaded the 
Continent. Gassendi called .his reformation * a heroic enter- 
prise. Latin versions of his works were published repeatedly 
in Holland and Germany, before the end of the century^ 
with epttliets of praise, which, if applied to any other person, 
would have been hyperbolical. The letters of Grotius prove 
the estimation in which he was held by the highest class of wri- 
ters. And in France, where his celebrity is said only to bav^ 
begun at the publlcatioTi of the Encyclopedie^ we find the Abbtt 
Gallois, in oneof the first Numberb of the earliest Literary Jour- 
nal, speak of him as we ^ouid now — ^ It may be said that 
•• this great Chancellor is one of those whp have most contri- 
‘ buted to the advancement of the sciences,' {Journal des 
mfts, S. Mars^ The context of this passage, published 

in the year of the establishment of tlie KoyaJ Academy of Sci- 
ences, seeips . 1^ show, that the experimental philosophers of 
France, aa ’wdtl th^e as of England, then considered Bacon, 
as their niastfer. ^ Twenty years before the Jinajclopedh’f Voltaire 
calls Baopn * the Father of Experimental Philosophy ; ‘ though 
he blames his countrymen for that partiality toward him, which 
led them to place so small a work as flie History of Henry 
the Seventh on a level with Thuanus, 

That jDes Cartes never read Bacon, ia an assertion of Thomas 
(in hw Eloge de Des Cartes) which very naturally excites the sur- 
prise and scepticism of Mr Stewart* ‘ Some autliors assure us, * 
aays Thomas, * that Des Cartes had not read tlie works of Ba- 

* con j and he himself tells us, in one of his letters, that he read 

* those of Galileo at a very late period. ' It seems evident froin. 
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this pnsmfrCf however incredible it may appear, that Thomas, wlienf 
about to compose a professed panegyric on Des Cartes, bad not 
deigned to examine cither the Letters of that great philosopher, 
or his Life f by Baillet, the obvious and authentic sources of in- 
formation respecting his studies and his personal histoiy. * Dcfi 

* Cartes was at Paris, ’ says Bailiet, ^ in 1626, ^ (several years 
before the publication -of his philosophical works), when he 
received the news of the * death of Bacon, This news sen- 

* sibly aff’cted all those who aspired to the reestablishment of 
‘ true philosophy, and who knew that Bacon had been en- 

* gaged in th;it great design for several years .’ — * We see, in 

* several parts of his Letters, that he did not disapprove the me-‘ 

* thod of Bacon.’ Dcs Cartes visited London in 1631 ; ancL. 
in H)33 he writes from his retreat in Holland to his Parisian 
correspondent, Father Mersenne, that he wished to see ‘ A 

* Hi^iofy of the Appearances of the Heavenly Bodies^ according 
‘ io the VERruiMiAN Method, •without reasons or hypotheses * 
3n another letter about the same time, he snys — ‘ 1 have little 

* to add, respecting experiments, to what Vendam has said. * 
&c. Bacon is sprfecn of in other places; but these arc suifi- 
cient. Nor does M, Thomas seem much more exact in what 
regards Gidileo. It is c<Ttain, that in Des Cartes’s journey in- 
to Paly, he did not visit that illustrious man*. The letter of 
Des Cartes, which is supposed to prove that he read Galileo’s 
work^ at a t*»te period, is limited to some dispute^ res^pecting 
Mechanical Di^-Coveries and Optical Inventions, which Des Car- 
tes vindreaU's » smself from having taken, without ackiiowledg- 
meni, fnm Oaliha. If Thomas had read that letter, he would 
hardK hstve c»mitted all mention of a circumstance so very re- 
markable, A- the general disrespect with which it speaks of the 
illustrious Tuscan, of whose merit the letter-writer was, or af- 
fect»Kl to be ignorant, after having read some of his works. — 
Tin- ignorance, or affectation, would be c 3 t)mmonly referred to 
Jeahjusy or conscii>us plagiarisms,— -the vulgar solution of all 
injustice between s.en of letters. But neither the character nor 
the genius of Des C^irus render Jiis supposition prc'bable in his 
case. Throughout nil his writings, however, we sCe a dread of 
the animosity <'1 the Church ; a determination to sacrifice every 
collateral object for tlie security and undibturbed accomplish- 
ment of his philosophicid reformation ; and to conciliate and 
propitiate, b} all possible concessions -on other subjects, those 

^ Paris, 1663. ’ f Paris, 1691. 

% The iangUM:_*e ot Baillet h another proof of Bacem’s fame in 
If'rauce, from 1626 to 1691.' 
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who had the power of protecting or interrupting the quiet of 
his pursuit of science. Hence we find this bold innovator in: 
philosophy the most submissive of all Catholics. Hence (not- 
withstanding our own predilections) his partiality for Aqui- 
nas, whom he called his guide and his favourite author. 
Hence, also, it probably proceeded, that in his correspond- 
ence with a Catholic Ecclesiastic, he may have been betray- 
ed into some injustice towards a great philosopher, who bad 
drawn the eyes of the Inquisition to the danger of modem 
discoveries. When he heard of the imprisonment of Galileo, 
iie resolved to throw his manuscripts into the fire. We are as 
far as possible from insinuating, that a man of probity, like Des 
Cartes, could have been insincere in that warm language of piety 
of which his Letters are full. But bis exclusive passion for a 
reformation in Philosophy, insensibly concurred with his reli- 
gious sentiments, in turning his mind from men or subjects con- 
nected with the speculations alone capable of endangering his 
pViilosophical liberty, which, as he tells Us, he would not ex- 
change for all that kings had to offer. 

Des Cartes, too, as well as Hobbes, was among the unread- 
itig philosophers, who avoided booksj lest they might stand be- 
tween them and nature. I’he former says, ‘ I study here in- 
tensely without a book. ’ It was the well-known saying of the 
latter, ‘ that if he had read as much as others, he might have 
been as ignorant. * '^ritey feared that reading might prevent 
them from tiiinking, and that they might enslave their under- 
standings to those whose opinions they studied. At that time 
there was a natural excess of independent thinkers. But Bacon 
and Leibnitz preserved their originality, without the aid of this 
voluntary ignorance. There are even some subjects on which 
it is impossible to be new, without knowing what is old. No 
man CI)uld iniprove the general manner of philosophizing, or 
discover unobserved defects in a science, or, least of all, trace out 
the connexion of the various sciences, without that knowledge 
ol‘ past opinions aud discoveries which Bacon brought to that 
undertaking. 

That Des Cartes did perceive the total dissimilarity between 
the actions of tlie thinking principle, and any class of pheno- 
mena commonly called material, — and that Mr Locke agreed 
in the, same observation, though neither always resisted the 
temptation of stating their illustrationd with a vivacity which 
often seems to indicate a momentary confusion of intelligence 
wiih njechanism — wc have always believed ; and we are very 
much gratified by Mr Stewart's concurrence in the opinion ; — 
perhaps it may some influence on the extent of that com!- 
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mendation to which he may think the opponents of (w'hat they 
call) the Ideal theory justly entitled. It is not our present busi- 
ness to ^peak of the followers of Mr Locke* But we cannot 
help observing, ti at justice always requires that their physiolo- 
gical hypotheses should be perfectly detadied from their theory 
of Mind, ^riie general laws of thought which they lay down, 
may, and c ught to be, examined, without any reference to 
the bodily changes v ith which these philosophers have chosen 
to connect them* all systems, some changes in the corpo- 
real organs precede tho-fght. Into their nature no man has pe- 
netrated, lint if it were perfectly known, it would not follow 
that the least light would be thrown on the iniellectual func- 
tions. The Physiology might be complete, and the Philosophy 
of Mind might remain in uiter darkness* Or the reverse might 
be truly said, — and should at least be considered by those wb(» 
weigh the merit of modern Lockian philosophers. 

It can. scarcely be considered as a peculiar merit of Descartes^ 
that he acknowledged the supreme and exclusive jurisdiction of 
Consciousness on all questions relating to the operations of the 
human mind.- In the controvarsy respecting Liberty and Necesi^i- 
ty, tlie only question at issue between the disputants related to a 
matter of fact on which th(?y both appealed to the evidence of Con- 
sciousness — namely, whetlier, all previous circumstances being 
the same, the choice of man be not also at all times the same. 
X)escartes, we are told, firs^t exposed ‘ the logical error of at- 
tempting to define words which convey notions too simple /<> 
mdmit of aftalj/sis* * But upon carefully examining the passages 
of Descartes and Locke here referred to, we cannot but think 
the latter philosopher entitled to claim this improvement, Des- 
cartes, in observmg on his fundamental proposition ‘ I think — 
therefore I exist ; ' says, that he presupposes the notions of 
‘ thought, existence and certainty, and that it is impossible for 
what thinks, not to exist ; ’ f and that ‘ these notions, inosl simr 
pie and h/ow?i liy than^dves^ are obscured by attempts to define 
them. " Now this seems to us a cursory remark, carried no 
farther than was necessary to answer the objection which sug- 
gested it. Far from showing the impossibiiity of such defini- 
tions, Descartes scarcely ventures dislincdy to ass^t k* His 


* The want of the words in Icalics in Descartes, and their full de*. 
vrfopment in Locke, is^ what seems to deprive Descartes of a just 
idaku to a real anticipation of Locke’s important observation. 

-f- A curious instance of presupposing the very point which he 
makes a show of proving. The same vicipus circle, no doubt, runa” 
through whole ; but here it shows itself xno$t openly. 
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‘lanptiage is comparative and vague, relating to a degree of sim- 
plicit}^ not to a class of simple ideas. His examples are not 
taken from the perceptions of the external senses, but fi'om 
those abstract or mental terms of which his proposition is com- 
posed. The utmost that can be granted is, that in seeking for 
a justification of a controverted proposition, be might have 
caught a faint and fugitive notion 4d‘the general truth. But the 
excellent passage in Locke arises from no controversy. It re- 
lates to a distinct class of ideas, called simple ideas ; and de- 
monstrates, that it is impossible to define them ; because no 
words can convej' them to him who lias not the ideas previous- 
ly; and because definition is analysis — and it is the distinctitre 
character of these ideas, that they cannot be decompounded. 
Mr Locke takes examples from perceptions of external sense, 
such as colour and motion, which removes all ambiguity ; and 
he considers the <picstion only in that general survey of lan- 
guage, where it finds its place, and shows its full importance as 
a part of a system. 

The Meditations of Descartes were undoubtedly the source 
of most of the controversies of a metaphysical nature, since 
the downfal of the Schoolmen. He was the antagonist of Gas- 
aendi. His more famous contemporary, Hohbrs, was one of 
the objectors to the Meditations : and Mr Locke again was 
principally excited by Hobbes and Descartcjs. Sp^n(^za w£ts 
the avowed follower of the latter, as well as Malebranche, who, 
through his scholar Norri«, and perhaps Collier, may be re- 
garded as the forerunner of Berkeley, from whom the opinions 
fif Mr Hume, and the controversies to which they gave rise, 
immediately flowed. Descartes made an attempt to give a new 
system of all the sciences j an attempt excuseuble only when 
lectures were the only means of instruction, and when one pro- 
fessor might have been obliged to conduct his pupil through the 
whole circle of education. In this imj>racticable plan, he is 
perhaps the only great metaphysician who was much more a 
JNatural Philosoplier than a Moralist. Of all subjects, he seems 
the least to have studied Ethics. The Moralist of the Cartesian 
School was Malebrancbe; whose Treatise on Morals f is dis- 
tinguished by the ingenuity and originality of ‘ the Inquiry 
-ufter Truth, ’ and by a stronger shade of that mysticism whicii 
naturally colours his Philosophy. It has a remarkable rcscin- 

• He Is the writer of the Ohjectiones Tertiev, subjoined to the 
Meditaiions, where we discover the greater part of the peculiarities 
of his Philosophical System. 

Rotterdara and London, 1084 *^ 
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blanee to the fyeneral-priticiplcs of a * Disputation on Virtue,’ 
by Jonathan Edwards, the Acute and profound inetaphy^iciao 
of the North American Calvinists. 

We must now return to a subject on which we most w^de^y 
differ from Mr Srewart. The part of knowledge which reJates 
to the strict duties of men and nations to*vards each other, ac- 
cording to the precise rides of justice, independent of all con- 
sideration of positive law, has been treated, in modern times, 
apart from General Ethics, on the one hand, and from the 
Municipal Institution-^ of any state on the other. The parts, or 
the whole of this srienct*, have received many names, — the 
Law of Nature and Natfons, — Public Law, International Law, 
&c. It arose froin the Scholastic Philosophy ; and its first 
dawn may he discovered about the middle of the six;ieentli cen-^ 
tury in Spain, For some time before that period, the Schools 
liad tended to more iiulepcndence of opinion. Among other 
marks of it, we may observe, that the commentiiries on the AV- 
cunda began to be succeeded by treadses * dc xJustilid ei * 

in w^hich the great Doctors of (he St bools were iruh ed slid eit- 
cd, but which justified, in some measure, their ussumption of a 
more independent title. That tiile, together with sonic degree 
of the independent spirit v\hich it denoted, ar(>se from ihe in- 
creasing study of the Homan Law, — a science which, as it treat- 
ed many of the same questions with the Ethics of the Sclmols, 
naturally tended to riv.*d their authority ; und which, logcthor 
with the casuistry rendered necessary by Auricular Confession, 
materially affected the character of this rising science, very 
long after its emancipation from the Schools. In the other cul- 
tivated countries of Europe, the Ref*n’mers of Religion and 
Philosophy bad thrown off* the Sehohistic y<;ke. Ju Spain, tlie 
♦Scho*)l.!»en were left to their natural progress. Ftancis dr Si 
J^ictoria^ frequently cited by Grotius, seems to have been the 
first man W’ho acquired reputation by this study. He died n- 
Professor of Salamanca, in Ilis works we have never 

been able to procure. Of nis scholar, Damimc Sciiu, we can 
sptuk wMth greiiter certainty, having peruseo fns work ^ de Jus- 
titia et Jure, ’ a book dedicated to the unforliinate Don Carlos; 
luid which be desires nuiy be called a Carolopccdia. He was 
Confessor to Charles V*, and was sent, as a Theologian, to 
the Council of Trent. His the substiince of Lectures 

long delivered at Salamanca, wa.s published there in 1560, in 
the sixty -second year of his age. It is a work which con- 
tains maiiy symptoms of the improvements arising from il,e 
.ievival oi letters, which had penetrated into the S|)anish School;?, 
.^mong other positions, the following may be thouglit curl- 
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ous, tboiijrh the very reasonnble limitation be the part most 
peculiar to him, amonis; the writers of that period. * The 
Kiu^ cannot be justly deprived of his kingdom by the Com- 
munity, Ufdrssi his government becomes tyrannical. ’ It ought 
not to be forgotten, for the honour of those now forgotten Ju- 
rists, that Victoria cou&ev[\i\ed the wars then waged by his coun- 
trymen against the Americans, under die pretext, <^r even for 
the purpose of spreading Christianity ; and that Soto decided 
against ihe lawfulness of enslaving the same indiappy tribes^ 
in a dispute, on that subject, between Sepulveda and Las Casas, 
of which the decision was left to him by the Ivnperor, What 
is still more reiiiarknble, i Jorninic Soto wasr tlio first writer .who 
-condeimietl the African slave trade, and did htmoiir to his new 
science, by employing its principles for the reprobation of that 
system of guilt and misery which his countrymen now almost 
singly strive to prolong. ‘ If the report, ’ says he, ‘ which 

* has lately prevailed be true, that Portuguese trader^s entice 
^ the wretched natives of Africa to the coast by amusements, 
‘ and present?, and every species of seduction and fraud, and 

• compel them to embaik in their ships as slaves ; — neither 

* those who have taken them, noi’ those who buy them from 
‘ the takers, nor those who possess them, can have safe con- 
^ sciences, until they manumit these slaves, Iiow^evcr unable 

• they may be to pay ransom,^ * 

In counliics wliere a large body of men are professionally 
hound to give moral counsel, as the Catholic Clergy are in Au- 
j'icular Confession, it i.s e\ident that they must be aided by 
lv)oks, and that these books, at any expense of phiJ(>sopliical 
justness, must reduce such cases to Tules, which will enable very 
ordinary men to give prompt, brief and clear advice. Hence 
the rise of casuistry, and its greater u.fluencc m giving rise to 
this science of natural law, in the most CatnoJic «>f exie. sive 
monarchies. To this also may be added, that Spain, under 
-Charles and Philip, having become the first nnhiary and politi- 
cal power in Europe, maintaining large armies, and carrying 
on long wars, was likely to be the first which felt the want of 
that more practical part of the Jaw of nations which reduces 
war to some regularity, provides for the discipline of arinies, 
and arranges the distribution of booty and spoil- The first 
long war in modern times, — ^that for the emancipation ot Hol- 
land, produced a practical treatise on this part of the subject, 
iyy liaUhazar Ai/alcty who apf>ears to have been Judge Advocatp 


^ Soto Je Justitia et Jure, Lib, IV. Qusest. i- Art. 2. 
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<>f the Spanish army in Flanders, f The naval war between 
England and Spain probably contributed to direct the attention , 
of Albericus Gentilis to the iame subjects. He appears to have 
given opinions as Counsel in the cases of Spanish Claimants 
in Englisli C( urts of Prize, in consequence of which he wrote 
the earliest Reports ^of adjudged Cases in Maritime l^aw; a 
work which was in itself a proof that these studies were rising 
in practical importance, and that the materials accumulated, as 
well as the occasions of controversy, already required the hand 
of a writer of skill and authority. 

The Belgic war may he said to have formed such a writer 
in the person of Grotius. * The causes of the revolt against 
Spain, turned his attention to the limits of authority, and ' 
the measures of submission. The long war in Flanders, show- 
ed the utility, to all parties, of rules for the mitigation of hos- 
tilities^ The impudence with which the policy called Ma- 
chiavelian, was professed by some of the Statesmen of that 
age, especially at the Court of Catharine de Mcdicis, excit- 
ed his desire to vindicate against these odious sophists, the u- 
piversal and inviolable authority of justice. The habits of his 
profession as a lawyer, and of his private sliidirs as a classi- 
cal scholar, had necessarily a powerful influence on the form and 
Btyle of his work. The modern world had, in his lime, too re- 

+ Two other of these ea|^ly writers on the Law of War, Arias 
and Lupus, were also Spaniards. 

* Albericus Gcntilii w-as certainly the forerunner of Grotius. 
The opinion entertained, at the time, of the difference between them, 
'will be best seen in the following w’ords of Zouch, the pupil and 
successor of Gentills at Oxford. ‘ He chiefly followed Albericus 
(ientiiis and Hugo Grotius, of whom the former jusiifies all his po- 
sitions by authorities of law, the latter tried his doctrines 0^ the test 
o/ reason . ' 

Praefat. ad R. Zauch Juris Fcrialis, slve Juris inter Genies Expli- 
catio, 1659. By the most learned contemporaries of Grotius, it 
was thought his distinction to have treated the Law of Nations in a 
philosophical spirit, and to have soared above the servile erudition 
of his predecessors. Zouch wrote before the appearance of Puffen- 
doiff. He was distinguished by talents as Well as learning ; and to 
him we owe the introduction of the term * Law between Nations ; ^ 
or, as it has been called by Helvetius, an j Mr Bentham, ‘ Interna- 
ttonal LaW; * which steadily distinguishes the modern sense of* Law 
of Nations, ^ from the acceptation of that phrase among the Roman 
lawyers, in whose language it denoted a system of tlioqe rules by 
which all men, except, perhaps, brutish savages, regulated, or pu>. 
fessed to regulate, their actions. ^ 
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centty emerged from disorder, to afford respectable examples ; 
and it was not pedantry in liim to confine himself 1 q the vene- 
rated autli<»rities of anriq«it\\ The poets of one nation were 
then little known to any other ; and he has quoted those <>f Greece 
and Rome, — too abundantl3r% indeed, as was the vice of his age ; 
not, however, as arguments or authorities, but as the reposito- 
ries of those moral sentiments with which civilized men had sym- 
pathized from age to age, and as silencing the immoral sophis- 
try of unprincipled politicians, by the unanimous voice of man- 
kind. 

Grotius and Thuanus may be considered as two moral phe- 
nomena, of alike auspicious nature. Placed at the end of the 
sixteenth century, they both reviewed the age of blood which 
had just expired 5 not to palliate the enormities, or to exasperate 
the enmities of l^rotestants or Papists, but to teach both sects 
wisdom by the survey of their common calamities ; and to ]>eiv 
Buade both to prepare a refuge for their posterity from the like 
misfortunes, by at length agreeing to lay the foundation of tbo 
still imperfect ami unfinished system of religious liberty. Whe- 
ther the tolerant spirit of Grotius arose principally from his ex- 
perience of the evils of persecution, or from the mildness of his 
personal character, or from that connivance at religions differen- 
ces, which began to be introduced by the policy of commerce 
into Holland, he seems, at ail event!?, to have been the only 
conspicuous Protestant before the time of King William, who 
publicly comprehended Roman Catholics within his charity 
and toleration. His treatise on the Law of War appeared 
at the moment wdien war first ceased to be lawless. It is alto- 
gether an error to consider it as a philosophical woik j and it 
is a consequence of this error, that it is tried by tests i’oreign to 
the author's purpose. Grotius w^as a classical scholar, a theo- 
logian, and, by his offices, what might be called a constitutional 
lawyer. In Iiis age, the final victory of polite letters over the 
Schools kept alive some jealousy of very precise discrimina- 
liofi, as too nearly resembling Sch >lastic barbarism. U he work 
of Grotius is entirely practical, I>oibnitz indeed thought, that 
a philosophical treatise on this subject (which did uot exist in 
his time, and docs not exist in ours) migljt have been produced 
‘ by the profound undersUinding of Ilobbos, if he had not ad- 

• opted principles fundamentally false; or by the judgment and 

• learning of the incomparable Grotius, if he had not been tlis- 
^ traded by the cares of a busy and uniortunate life. ' ^ But 

* Iicihnitz — Letter to Molanus in 1700. In one of the late writ- 
of LcIbiiitZ; to which Mr Stewi,rt ascribes the greatest autho* 
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though a purely prartical work, it is entitled to a place in the 
history of Moral Philosophy, of which not the least important 
part is the influence of ethical reasonings on mankind. It is a 
itianual of rules for making, ronducting, and concluding war ; 
in which, after such a cursory sarvty? of the more general prin- 
ciples of morals as seemed to the aiitinir sufficient to illustrate 
the nature of law, and to the immutaUlc distinction 

of right rn)in wrong, he proceeds to inculcate the general ad- 
option of the best ufeage introduced on llic.se subjects in times 
then recent, and to persuade all nations to pursue it by reasons 
of justice, by considerations of interest, by the banction of reli- 
gion, as well as by its coincidence with the wiitings of the 
wisest men in all ages, and with tlie most ikrnous examples 
venerable antiquity, 

■ Had it been a work professedly of science, it might be well 
charged with too slight a foundation of princijdc; with a coji- 
fiision of the separate province's of right and hunoinily, of 
reason and usage; and with a prolusion of auihorities, where 
a few would have left ihe true purpose for whicii th('y uc*ie 
cited more visiblo. But it may be doubted, vvliclher nicer 
tlistinction and more sparing citation, \vf>u)d not, in bis own 
time, have weakened the practical eflicacy and persuasive 
power of the work. It first preseiUeil to kings and states- 
men the concurrent testimony of all whom liiey had been 
accustomed to reverence — historians, poets, oiators, pliiloso- 
pliers, divines, schoolmen, lawyers ancient and modern, Chris- 
tian and pagan, of all creeds and nations and ages, to the wis- 
ciorti and reasonableness of abstaining from unjust and even luit 
profitable wars; of conducting lio&tiJity with no unnecessary 
hardiness ; of observing faith, and exercising mercy ; and ol' ca- 
j;erly returning to peace. Perhaps the impression then made 
V-y the display of the universal homage rendered to these simple 
principles, (of %vliich a naked proof might seem superfluous), 
has contributed to that reveunce for them which has since dis- 
tinguished the European naliona above the rest of mankind. 
That the book of Groiiu^ became the companion of Gusiavus 
Adolphus during the war undertaken by that virtuous hero for 
civil and religious liberty* is a very striking proof of its extra- 
ordinary fitness for its purpose. A purely philosophical work 
of the highest excellence might have distracted his mind from 
iiif: great eiul. Perhaps no work can be named of equally ex- 
tensive practical effects, till the appearance of the Spirit of JLaws. 

rity, w*e see his opinion of' the capacity of Grotius : And the value of 
his commendation is certainly enhanced by the diacrioiinating termg 
to Ilobbes and Grotius. 
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The name of Grotius gave a lustre to this pnrt of knowledge 
for more than a century. His successors rather derived credit 
from his name, llian improved the science which he idt them* 
About foriy ye^irs after the appearance of the treatise on the 
I>aw of War, Puflendorfl* foiinwed, on nearly the same sufjject, 
though evidently treading in the footsteps of Hobbes. Arh! 
without adiipting the judgment of Lxibnitz, that Puflendorff 
was ‘ very liitle a lawyer, and not at all a philosof>her, ' it may 
be truly said, that as his work made pretensions to a scientirie 
character, and bad very little either of that literature or ch»- 
qucnce, or fainiiiariiy with the details of conirovers-y between 
States, which could give it any species of practic^il churLicter^ 
he hfis rnucli le&s excuse than CVrotius lor laying insecure lonnd- 
ations ; and is more rcprchensiide for the confusion of discord-^ 
ant maUors From him, however, in cotisecpience of his more 
schoiai- tic form, ratlicrthai' from Grotius, flowed those iniiumer- 
able abridgements of Natural Law, which occupied the Fiiropeaxi 
universiiie- till very modern times. VaUel, a dilfusc, iinscieutiflc 
and superficial, but clear and liberal writer, still maintains lus 
place as the most convenient abridgement of a part of know- 
ledge wliich calls for the skill of a new builder. 

It is chiefly on account of die moderate abilities of die greater 
part of the followci^td Grotius, tluit their nmuber and influeiux*. 
are observable circumstances in the condition of Europe. That 
great writers shtJuld impel and direct public opinion, is the 
ordinary cimrse of things. Since Grotius, how’ever, none of tius 
class t)f w rilcrs could liave such preleiiMoris. Yet, from the peace 
of Munster to the French Revolution, wl•^ter^ on this subject 
incessantly succetjded each other. It became a principal part of 
the education of all politicians ; the treatises concerning it were 
appealed to by all S ^vereigns and iitates in llu ir con l rovers ic^ i 
it wavS thought an {advantage by the most powezfuJ and ambitious 
prince to have them on his side ; and whatever was positive Jind 
practical in those -ystenis, whatever regulated the conduct and 
rigiits of individuaU under the general usage of European war, 
was adopted by the tribunals of one country from tlie writers 
and courts of foreign and even hostile communities. No otiicr 
age of the world harl witnessed such an appearance (if it should 
be thought no more) <ff respect from the mighty to the private 
reason of the humble and obscure teachers of justice. Tlie opi- 
nion of men without power or olHcc, or even superior gem us, 
was appealed to by conquering iraouarchs, discussed by suiu.^r 
men, and never publicly disregarded, but by those w'h i h;i(i rc-r 
nounced all pretensions to the exterior of morality. Moral up- 
•pgarances are always important realities. The very act of ap? 
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parent submission to such humble authorities by the rulers of 
the world, implies improvement, and produces much more. 
JDivested of ail extraordinary claims on public deference, and 
having little advantage but that likelihood of right opinion 
which arises from the absence of interest and passion, the re- 
spect shown to them could proceed only from a growing re- 
verence for that justice which they taught.* Every such appeal 
was a lesson taught by the sovereign to his subjects, of the ho- 
mage due from both alike to the supreme authority of Reasoq. 
These were among the m^ans which rendered the public opi- 
nion of Europe an arbiter of some authority in the disputes of 
^^tate.s and in the controversies of Princes w'lth their subjects. 
Cpnibii cd wiih^ the secure independence enjoyed in the sam^s^' 
period by the smallest states, under the protection of the ba- 
lanced strength and mutual jealousy of the greater, with the 
right of asylum practically granted to all politiciU and religions 
refugees, w’ith the right of free discussion exerted against their 
oppressors by those refugees, in the Iree and Protestant coun- 
tries of England and Holland, it formed so effective a control 
on tyranny at home and cont^aest abroad, that it was scarcely 
any longer a metaphor to call Europe a commonwealth, in wliich 
the energy arising from national distinction was reconciled with 
the order and safety of general laws. Even the confusion of 
different &u!‘j ?cts under the same general title, * gave to the 
moral exhortations of private jurists somewhat of the weight 
belonging to the opinion of a lawyer on real cases of positive 
law. The degree of respect shown to their authority, served 
in some degree as a measure not only of the morality of 
statesmen, but of the general happiness of the times- Jt 
decreased as violence and insecurity prevailed. In our times, 
it began to be openly renounced in the most wretched period 
of rage and fear. Furious enthusiasm, or uncontrolled despot- 
ism, for a pme seemed to have banished it from Christendom. 

* To show how tlic conftision ought to be rectified, would be to 
^raw an outline of at least two very important Treatises; — of wliich 
one, relating to the Proper Lato between Nations, is at the present 
moment a very great desideratum. Put, without now entering on so 
unseasonable a ta»k, we may observe, that Mr Stewart seems to us 
to lay somewhat too much stress on this confusion. — What shall be 
oairf of the very distinct sciences comprehended under the common 
name of Moral Philosophy in our Scottish Universities? But if this 
ahould be thouglit too local an observation, what definition of Na- 
fural Philosophy will, on the one hand, distinguish it fom Chemis- 
try, and, on the other, comprehend ail the branches taught und^f 
ihe namo of Natural Philosophy tliroughout Europe ? 
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If it has been resisted in quiet and free countries, it has only 
been with regard to those ambiguous acts to which the appre* 
hension of great danger might have tempted even such com- 
muiiities. With a ^^irght alteration in the saj^ing of a philoso- 
pher^ we may truly say, that ho man ever became an enemy U> 
the law of nations till that law had first been his enemy. 

With these opinions, wc cannot but wonder, and even some- 
what regret, that Mr Stewart should have so far departed from 
the usual mildness and wariness of his equitable judgments ; as, 
in speaking of these writers, to say, that, * notwithstanding alt 
‘ their industry ctffd teaming^ it Would be very dlfjlcult to name 

* any class of writerSj^ whose labouts have been of ’ less utility to 

• the worlds* (Disc, itii.) It would be more just, in our opi- 
nion, to have said, that notwithstanding the mediocrity of their 
general talents, and their frequent offences against the order of 
science, it would be diflicult to name any class of writers, whose 
labours have been of more utility to the workU To promote 
the civiliz Jtion of mankind, by contributing to diffuse a reve*- 
rence for tiie principles of justice, is certainly fiir more usefitl 
to the world, and (if tliat inferior object were worthy of no- 
tice) indirectly even more useful to science itself, than to make 
any addition, however splendid, to the stock of knowledge. A 
class of writers, remote from power, without sympathy for am- 
bition, and happily disabled by inexperience from making air 
lowance for the real exigencies of State necessity, addressing 
themselves to llie great body of readers, similarly circumstanced 
and disposed with themselves, and expecting all their credit 
and popularity from the approbation of that important and 
daily increasing body, became necessarily the advocates of lir 
beral principles, and the preachers of strict justice between all 
nations. In this manner, they became, as Mr Stewart states, 
the forerunners of the beneficent science of political economy, — ^ 
spreading the same spirit which it breathes, and renching, with 
a sort of practical coarseness, some pf its results, — though their 
reasonings did not, w© conceive? lead by any logical process to 
the establishment even of its first principles. The connexion is 
rather historical than philosophical. But at all times they carried 
Oil that avowed war against the policy (we think harshly) called 
Maciriavclian? which was solemnly declared by Grotius in aU 
most the concluding sentiment of his work — ‘ That doctrino 

* can have no permanent utility, which renders man the enemy 

• of hib fellow-men. * * 


* Non patent dia pFodes^fe doctrina qua^ hominem hominibus tn« 
* gociahileiu facit. ’ Grotius de Jure HeJ. et Pac< Lib. 111. cap^. XXV, 
etyult. — ‘ Monila ad fidem et ad pacim, * 9 
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Tt 18 with considerable regret, that we find oursetires preclnd-* 
ed, by time and space, from throwinjnr the most cursory glance 
over the writings of Hobbes, * who fills so gre^t a station in me- 
ta physical history; a profound and original thinker, distinguish- 
ed by a fearless consistency in following every principle through 
its logicarconscquences ; whose diction is perhaps the most per- 
fect example of the union of clearness and brevity on abstruse 
subjects, and in proposing new opinions, — but whose discourse 
of human nature is probably the work of man, which, with- 
out the circle of matbextiaticBl knowledge, has the smallest num- 
ber of ambiguous or unnecessary words. In the Philosophy 
of Understanding, be has doubtless anticipated the greater part, 
of those speculaiions, which are presented as discoveries by his'**" 
successors. In that which regards the sentient and active part 
of human nature, he has set out from principles, or rather as- 
sumptions, so utterly false, as to contract and debase his Ethics, 
and to render his Politics a mere system of slavery. Should 
we be so happy as to meet Mr Stewart, when^ in the sequel of 
this Discourse, be renders that justice to Locke, which there 
has been of late a disposition to deny to that incomparable 
person, we may have again an opportunity to consider the writ- 
ings of Hobbes, undoubtedly the mine from which Mr Locke 
extracted part of his treasure ; — and if ever a contrast between 
the intellect and character of two ^reat philosophers can be in- 
structive, it seems to be in that which is so striking between the 
mode and spirit in which Hobbes and Locke have cultivated 
the same science, and sometimes expounded the same truths. 
We are told by Mr Stewart, that * the theory so fashionable at 

* present, which resolves the whole of Morality into the princi- 

* pie of Utility^ A» more nearly akin to Hobbism than some of 

^ its partisans lire aware of.' (Disc. 158.) * It is curious to 

* observe, ' says he in another place, * how nearly Hobbes and 

* Locke set out from the same assumptions, though they differ 

* so widely in their practical conclusions, ' (Disc, 62.) There 
is oi. e sense in which the first of these observations must be al- 


* Hobbes is to be added to the number of those philosophers who 
have exerted imagination in their censure of Imagination. In one 
passage be condemns metaphors in very strongly metaphorical lan- 
guage. * But for metaphors they are utterly to be excluded ; For 
‘ seeing ihei/ openly prg/iess deceit^ to admit them into counsel or tea: 
* soning, were absolute folly. ’ — Leviathp p. I. c. 8. The truth is, 
that a writer will seldom be quoted whose mind is so mutilated as to 
want an imagination which will force the way, like Hobbes, in me- 

ful hostility against fancy ; or like Kousseau, in eloquent dcclania- 
lign against the arts, without sparing eloquence itself. 
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lowed to be more absolutely just tbau it is represented to be. 
It IS that in which I^eibnitz regards mapy ethical systems whicli 
hold very cUflferent language^ as being no more than modifica- 
tions of a principle differing only in name from that of Utili- 

* tv* The next tjuestion, * says he, ‘ is, whether the preservation 

* of human society be the principle of the law of nature- * 
‘ This the excellent writer denies, in opposition to Grotius, 

* who founds the obliijatian of that law in its tendency to 

* maintain society ; — to Hobbes, who derives it from mutual 
‘ fear ; — and to Cumberland, who derives it from mutual {licne- 
‘ volcnce; — both which last systems are equally resolvable into 
‘ its tendency to preserve societ}^ * 

Tlie theory of talent, and the various forms ^ of intellectual 
character, an equatly important and imperfectly cultivated salv- 
jecl, leads Mr Stew^art to observe, that the distinction of Locke 
b'aween wit and judgment, is substantially the same with that of 
Malebranche between the sound sense which discerns real dif- 
ferences, and the superficial thinker who imagines or snppose‘4 
roscmblances^ and, finally, with that of Bacon, w ho says, that 

* the grt at and radical division of mhids, in r elation io pkih^o- 

* mphy and the scicnast ia into the Acute, wdio can discover the 

* srnaiicfit shade of difference — and the Subiime and Disscursive, 

* who recognize the slender resemblances of things the most 
‘ unlike. ' 

But it seems to iis, that no two of the^C distinctions relate 
precisely to the same subject. Those of Bacon and Male- 
branche agiTo in being applied to the reasoning powers, and 
to ’their employment in the pursuit of truth. The distme- 
lion is expressly so li inked by Bacon ; and the words of 
Malebranclie, whore he speaks of ‘ supposing resemblances ’ 
:is the vice of ♦ shallow intellects, * dearly imply the same 
limitation. Malobrunche contrasts the healthy state of reason 
with its chief disease. - The division of Lord Bacon is into 
the two grand classes bf merely intellectual power — the acute 
and the comprehensive understanding ; of which last he is 
himself the most sublime example that human nature has yet 
exbibired — by the wide range of bis reason, independent of aU 
consideration of his splendid imaj^ination, which was only the 
minister and interpreter of what Leibnitz calls his ‘ danne gt- 
nius* * f The dtsiinction of Locke appears to us to be entirely 
of another kind. It n not like that of Bacon — the descripliou 


* The Law of Nature, here, evulently is coextensive with Morali- 
ty. The passage is in the Letter to Mol anus, cited above., and writ- 
ten in 1 TOO. 

^ ‘ Dkini In^enii Vir, Franckcus Bacon de Vtnilamioy^ 
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of two sorts of intellect, bath confined to objects of seji^me 
nor like that, of JMalebraiich^t 4 mnre contrast between cursory 
tuHi patient observers. It is a discrimination between th^ two 
powers of Wit and Judgment^. It is so far from, being limited to 
phil^Afsopbizingt like the two others, that one of the members ia 
tpiftlly withoyt the province of Philosophy, Wit can never have 
any iafluence on reasoning^ but to disturb it. The titles of the 
chapter and section of Locke, of which the kst is • The Differ- 
ence between Wit and Judgment, ’ manifestly point to a dis- 
tinrtion l^ftwcen mental powei's essentially different, and etn- 
ployctl for different purposes. In all but the terms, it corre- 
sponds to the distinction of Hobbes (Hum. Nat^ c. 10.) between 
Fadcy and Judgment. But, sfiys Hobbes, * both Fancy an<l„ 
Juiten>ent ate comprehended tinker the name’ of Wit. * This 
word bus indeed, tii the course of two centuries, passed through 
more ^significations than most others in our language. Without 
going farther back than the reign of James L, wit is used by Sir 
J. Davies as the most general name for the inteilcctual facuhies, 
of which reason, judgment, wisdom, &c. are subdivisions, (Im- 
mort, of Soul, sect XXV.) In the time of Cowley and Hob- 
bes, it came to denote a superior degree of understanding, and, 
inbre particularly a quick and bnlliant reason. In the famous 
description of facetiousness by Barrow, the greatest proof of 
mastery over language ever given by ah English writer, Wit 
aeems t(» have retained the acceptation of intellectual superiority. 
Dry den’s character of Lord Shaftesbury, it has the same sig^^ 
nificatioii ; and is very nearly synonymous with the modern 
woixls Talent or Ability. . But, in the course of forty years from 
Che publication of Hobbes, to that of Locke, it had come to de- 
note that particular talent which consists ip lively and ingenious 
combinations of thought. In Mr Addison’s papers on Wit, we 
iiud an approach to the modern sense of the term. To Mr 
Locke’s account, which he adopts with warpt commendation, he 
expressly adds, (what was perl^a(>s implied in Mr Locke’s lan- 
guage), that it must be such * an assetriblage of ideas as will 

g ive delight and surprise,^ From^ a ahadiS in the meaning of 
lis last word, lias gradually arisen that more limited sense of 
ludUrou^ mrpri^e^ which seems now an easeptiarpart bf the im- 
port of wit, except where some of its mora apittient significations 
are levived by opitJiets, or preserved in |dtt*ases whi& have de- 
scended iVom former times. 

Having mentioned Mr Addison, in this Dlsconrse very beauti- 
fuliy ^lled the English Fenelon, we cannot refrain frpm ex- 
pressing our satisfaction at the justice rendeired by Mr Stbwarc 
to the admirable Essays on the Pleasures of Imagination. Per- 
haps they 4nay deserve a still more ample consider^yUon, when 
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lie romes to consider the p|i|il<^pphy of the eip,liteenth century, 
in which they seepi to hf^ve opeped a new path of speculation. If 
we arc to mcawo the previous progress by the notes on 
Longinus, the 'most etpiueht writer vrho had treated a si inilar> 
subject about the same time, we must allow that Mr Addison 
has made a step in philosophy. Wc are not indeed aware, that 
any writer before him had classed together the pleasures of con- 
templating beauty in nature and the arts, or had distinguished 
that class of sentiments from the pleasures of sehse, as well as 
those attendant on the exertion of the understanding ; or had 
set the example of classifying them by subdivision, under tuch 
heads as Novelty, Beauty and Sublimity- His own claim to 
originality may indeed be received as a proof of its justice* 
The modesty of his character, the result of the purity of his 
taste, as well as of his virtue, is an ample security against 
undue pretensions. ^ The Characteristics’ had indeed ^ been 
published a very short time before! but the moral colour of 
that ingenious and often befliitiftil W(jrk, rather rendered it 
more difficult to distinguish and separate the pleasures of im- 
agination, which were lost in the splendour of a stronger 
light. 

Soon after the time of Mr Addison, the application of phi- 
losophy, to what be called the pleasures of imagination, be- 
came a favourite pursuit in the several countries of Europe. 
In this country^, it was cultivated by a long succession of inge- 
nious writers, of whom some, and these the greatest men of their 
age, are in this province the disciples of Mr Addison. On a 
subject of a very different nature, the two hundred and eiglity- 
Bcventh Number of the Spectator may be recommended to the 
perusal of thocc who doubt the vigour and the originality of Mr 
Addison’s under5tanding. ‘ That form of government, ’ says 
he, ^ appears to me the most reasonable, which is most con- 

< fbrmable to the equality that we find in human nature, pro- 

* vided it be consistent with public peace . ' — * It is odd to con- 
‘ sider the connexion between despotic government and barba- 
‘ rity ; and how the making of one person more than man, 

* makes the rest Jess. Above nine parts of the world in ten are 

* in the lowest state of slavery, and consequently sunk into the 
‘ most gros^ and brutal ignorance. European slavery is indeed 

< a state of Ubefty, if compared with that which prevails in the 
^ other three divisions of the world 5 and therefore it is no won- 

* der that those who gf^ovel under it, have many tracks of liglit. 

* Riches and plenty are the natural effi'Cts of liberty ; and where 
^ these abound, learning and all the liberal arU Will iAimediately 

VOL. XXVII. NO. 53 . Q 
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♦" lift up tlieir heads and flourish, J Eaae nod plenty are the' 

* f{reat cherishers of knowledge; and asi ixtost of the despotic 
^ governments of the world have neither of them, they are na- 

• turalfy overrun with i/ 2 fnoranco and barbaritv, ' The seeds of 
eurfosiry scattered abroad by the Essay of Mr Locke, who had 
te^aWed the busy and the lettered to those mquAT\es from whiclv 
they had been scared V)y the odious opinions and haughty dog- 
matism of H(>bbes, began thus early, iii the rpinds of ingenious 
men, to produce the fruits of a Jiheral philosophy on ^nvern^ 
ment, as well as of elegant speculation concerning literature and 
the arts. 

* Among the Divines who appeared at this era, it is impossible to 
pass over in silence the name of Barrow, whose theological worb^ 
(adorned throughout by classical erudition, and by a vigorous though 
unpolished eloquence), exhibit in every page.marks of the same in- 
ventive genius which, in Mathematics, has secured to him rank 
second alone to that of Newtom As a writer he is equally distin- 
guished by the redundancy of his matter, and by the pregnant bre- 
vity of his expression ; Jbut what more peculiarly charaeterizes his 
manner, is a certain air of powerful and of conscious facility in the" 
Execution of whatever he undertakes. ^ Disc. 69. 

We quote this equally discriminating and beautiful passage, 
not for the unnecessary purpose of praise ; nor assuredly with^ 
any view to dispute it ; nor for the sake of vindicating Barrow 
from a contradiction imputed to him by Mr Stewart in the sub- 
sequent page, between two passages, in one of which he repre- 
sents * inordinate self-love * as the parent of mo-^t vices, while 
in the other he allows, that ‘ a self-love working for what is 
finally beneficial, will be allowed by common sense, ' which, we 
must fairly own, appears to us to be no contradiction at all, but 
a just statement of two equally important and perfectly recon- 
cileable truths. But we take the occasion supplied by this quo- 
tation, to express our wonder that we should find no mention 
of another English Divine, who seems to us by his genius, by 
the singularities of his ethical t/ritings, and by the vicissitudes 
of his reputation, to deserve a place in the history of moral phi- 
losophy. We advert lo Jeremy TTaylor, who, tlunigh he sur- 
vived the Restoration, belonged to an older school than Barrow, 
Of unbounded fame in his own time, his devotional writings, 
which often possess unparalleled beauty, preserved their popu- 
larity for more than a century. But in the age of Calm and cool 
Phiiosopfay which prevaih^d among English Divines, we scarcely 
lltid mote than one or two ni)tices of his name among the writings 

t This, strain of thinking, • not insisted upon by others, * io thb 
t-tme^ of Addison, is even so for from having becotue comnionplftce,^ 
1km we find it io the Discourse before us. ’ p. 2^5. ^ 
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of the learneid ; and it is only within the last twenty years that he 
has again become known to many general renders. Two of his 
works give him a more peculiar daim to the attention of the his-* 
torian of morals* Probably tboL'ist Englij^h Divine who iis^jd the 
scholastic formSt and was deeply iiubut^d with the metaphysics 
and ihebiogy of the schools, he is the only celebrated Engiish- 
inan (perhaps the only celebrated Piatestant of so late a period) 
who composed a system of Casuistry. Not wit li standings the 
disadvantages of the /brm, there are few trenthes on nioruls 
which (if due allowance be made for obsolete rnodrs of ^peak^ 
ing, still more than of thinking) are more sober, mare practical, 
and more liberal. Of the numerous learned aulKorilies with 
which he has sprinkled his margin, the names are now scarctly 
known to the curious inquirer. He seems to survey the lemm- 
ing of a former w^orld. The Discourse on the Uberty of l^ro- 
phesying is memorable — as the first treatise professedly written 
in defence of Toleration in this country, if not in Etirope. 
Like most Divines who have been venerated after their deaths 
he obtained the name of a Heretic for his charity, which evi- 
dently extended, though he durst not avow it, even to Roman 
Catholics themselves. * These two works with his Discourse 
on Friendship, though they do not contain his most splendid 
passages, are the most uniformly reasonable, and the most ju- 
diciously eoniposech of his writings. It is, perhaps, jfieculiar 
to liirn, that to the acuteness and subtlety of a Schoolman, he 
added the feeling and fancy of a poet. Had he lived out of 
the Schools, and looked at Man and Nature instead of Scho- 
IsCstic Treatises, it seems that he would have wanted no poetical 
power but the art of versification. As Gray called Froissart 
‘ Herodotus without his Style, ’ perhaps we may venture to 

* At the conclusion of the Liberty of Prophesying, is a Jewish ‘ 
story, told in the manner of a Chapter of Genesis, in which God is 
represented as rebuking Abraham for having driven an idolater out 
of his tent. This story, Tayl<»r says, is somewhere to be found in 
the Jewish writers. Till the original he discovered, in some Rabbi- 
nical legend, we tnay ascribe tlie bbauty of the imitation, if unc the 
invention of the incidents, to -Taylor himself. Franklin gave the 
same story, with some slight variations, to Lord Kaimes, who pub- 
lisl)ed it in his Sketches of the History of Man. But the words of 
Lord Kaimes do not imply that Franklin gave it as his own, though 
a charge of plagiarism has been grounded on the coincidence. He 
probably had never read Taylor, He perhaps found the story 
without' an author name, in some newspaper or magazine* and 
sent it as a curiosity to Kaimes* A man so rich as Franklin, had im 
temptation to steal. 
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gay that Taylor was Fenelon without his Taste. They bad the 
same tender hearty and flowery itna^^inatioh ; the same tolerant 
^ifit j the same proneness to mystical demotion ; nnd, though 
ill an unequal degree, the same disposition to an ascetic morali- 
ty, of which the austerities almost become amiable, when they 
are joined to unusual gentleness and humility. Taylor, in his 
writings, wanted only the great art of rejection to make the 
parallel more perfect. In his D>*Yotions alone, where his sen- 
sibility is restrained, and bis fancy overawed by the subject, 
he is of unequalled excellence. In general, his taste is more 
impure, his composition more irregular, his Popular DiscoUrs- 
es more pedantic and scholastic than those of his great pre- 
decessors of Elizabeth’s age — of Honker^ of Raleigh, and oC 
Bacon. All those great men, .placed near the sources of our 
written language, in those rare and short intervals when th^y 
resist the allurements of Latin phraseology and arrangement, 
have a freshness of expressicui, a choice of picturesque and 
significant words, very difficult to be attained, after the separ 
rate language of books has lieen long formed. The profuse 
imagery of Taylor, and his tender sentiments, are sure to 
catch, the eye of the most cursory reader.. A careful perusal 
will also discover, in many quiet and modest passages, chiefly 
of his argumentative and merely ethical works, an easy and 
soft flow of native English, not unworthy of the age which pro^ 
duced the prose of Cowley, who, like Taylor, was tender and 
fertile; but who, happily for his fame, in his prose, and in 
some of his verse, sliowed a taste less fatally indulgent to the 
yices of bis genius. ^ 


The JhRoftKing Nofct tvhich teas omitted in its proper places rtfers ta 
the sentence ahotd Hakewill, in 223. 

The thivd edition of Hakewifl in 1635> though it has a chapter 
on Anatomy, makes no ment^n of the ckculaiion of the blood, 
which Harvey had made" known lo all Europe, by hk publication at 
Frankfort in 1628, and Irad publicly announced in his Lectures on 
Anatomy, at the Hall of the College of Physici^ihs, at least as ear- 
ly as 1619. One of the Archdeacon’s arguments against the decay 
of our species, is the 6to>ry of one John de Temporibns^ who lived 
560 years \ In his time, the ancient doctrine of a 
begun to assume a reasonable form, in which state it gradually 
blended with the philosophical hopes of human improvement. From 
fais account, it appears, ^ that AqM7ias teas rather blamed for sticking 
* too much than too little to human reason. ’ A curious re(k>rt by a 
FVatesiant divine, of the opinion entertained in the seventeenth 
century about a schoolman of the thirteenth 1 
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AftT. X. M^ectioffs on the Progressive Decline of the Briti^ 

Empire^ and on the Necessity Public R^orm. By H. 

Schultes. 8vo, London^ i8i6. 

Liberty^ ChM and Religious. By a Friend to Both. 8vo. 

London^ 18 15. 

Tt is a very constant practice with the advocates of existing 
abuses, to accuse those who would correct ihem, of political 
fanaticism and to this charge he is in an especial manner 
liable, who shows any jealousy of encroachments upon the con- 
‘^titution. To what danger, it is asked, are the liberties of the 
jieople exposed ? Who' thinks of attacking them ? Is it to be 
supposed that any minister will ever be bold enough to raise 
taxes by the army, or suffer a year to pass without calling 
Parliament together ? or that he will rely upon a military 
force to obtain the sanction of the two Houses to his mea- 
sures? Are there not, besides, (the argument proceeds, in 
the nature of a compensation or set-off) the courts of justice al- 
ways open, where the subject may be secure* of protection for 
liis liberty, where royal influence is effectually excluded, and 
open violence never was used, even in the worst of times, by 
the most audacitjus ministers of tyranny or of usurpation ? Be- 
sides, it is added, let the whole constituted authorities be ever 
BO much inclined towards submission, througii corruption or 
through fear, ihe publick upinion will always keep tbem right: 
— the press is free ; the people speak tiieir minds openly $ the 
Parliament is viitually under their controul: And, finally, the 
members of that body, as well as of the army, being taken from 
among the classes of the community which have the principal 
interest in preserving the purity of the system, the people never 
-can be enslaved, till they ebuse to engage in a plot against their 
own liberties. U}^>on these grounds, the alarms excited by any 
particular measure in the minds of constitutional men, are treated 
with infinite contempt j they are termed v?^m, imaginary, or af- 
fected panics Wboeyer mentions them, is set down ai once ei- 
ther factious or foolish, that. is, an impostor or an enthusiast. All 
men of sound practical sense, we are told, know better than 
%o regard such bugbears 4 and, whatever may be attempted or 
effected against any one branch of the Constitution, those sound 
men bid us look at all that is left untouched, and say whether 
must not be a furious lover of freedom, who does not admit 
that .we have still liberty enough. 

We regard tlie prevalence of this kind of reasoning (if the word 
ypiay be so applied) as beyond aU comparison the worst symptom 
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of the times, ami of the most fatal augury for the rights and the 
prosperity of the country. It evinces a degeneracy of political 
virtue and otniragc truly humiJial ing ; it arises from the most 
sordid views, or the most, effeiniaate habits ; and as its existence 
a century^ or even h dF a century aeo, would have brou^hl Eng- 
land to the state of slavery in which the rest oi Europe is now 
lir>r<!Iv strngirlin^T, cio its continuance fiir any length of time 
bids l^»ir to tirttiiralizc amongst us, even now, the worst abuses 
of fou‘<gn despotisms. 1'be topics to which those weak or cor- 
rupt decl'^iniers against the true spirit of the constitution appeal, 
ai f’ the Uiore dangerous, because they wear the guise of plain 
miUte)- of fact as ooposed to theory j of moderation as contrast- 
ed wstli exaggeration ; of something rational and solid insteg!.d 
of somerhing fantastic and even ridiculous. Thus they easily en- 
list nn ihcir side that class whose influence is always so much be- 
yond their numerical strength, the dealers in ridicule, — the lovers 
of satire and merriment, rather than truth, — a class composed 
of lazy, squeamish, effeminate spirits, — peculiarly formidable in a 
soft and luxurious age, — exercising an unbounded doininion over 
the frivolous and the timid, and almost ruling over what is term- 
ed ‘ SOCIETY, * by the same fear of a laugh, to which, for their 
punishment, they are themselves absolutely enslaved. We con- 
sider it as a most sacred dufy, to stand forward at the present 
moment, in defiance of ail this noise — this declamation and de- 
rision — and to show how rational and solid the fears are, which 
the friends of their country entertain for its liberties in these 
times.. It is the more necessary for us to do something of this 
flort, since view's of foreign policy, and the recent dangers from 
that quarter, have lulled some of the stoutest advocates of the 
pet'pie, and set those against us ‘ that should be ours.* They 
have leagued themseb^es, though we trust but fi;r a season, with 
the enemies of liberty, or the cold-blooded sycophants of a 
Court, who have not even feeling enough to hate, but arc only 
indifferent to the righfs of their fellow subjects — thetrue founda- 
tion i>f the glory of their country. 

It is an unfortunate thing, that the alarms excited by the 
French revolution should for a while have silenced Mr Burke 
and those who agreed with him, upon afl other eonstitutional 
questions except those immediately springfng out of that great 
event. Their minds were filled with the contemplation of what 
they regarded as the paramoiinc danger; and they could not 
atop to look at any other. Hence they were sometimes led to 
use expressions, casually indeed, and hastily, which were greedily 
paught up by the herd of vulgar politicians, whose interests, aa 
yvefl as what they call their principles, bind them to the defence 
pf every abuse, and the ridicule and reprobation of all who plak^ 
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themselves in the outworks of the constitution, and defend, inch 
by inch, all its approaches. This servile tribe have thus con- 
trived to borrow the authority of Mr Burke for their bad cause, 
and to persuade the unthinking mass of mankind, tln^t they act 
in concert with that great man, in their warfare against the 
rights of the people, and their mock(?ry of the champions of the 
Constitution. Because he overlooked lesser points, in preventing 
what he deemed for the time the preeminent evil, be is to be cit^ 
ed as careless of all attacks upon popular rights. Because he 
thought anarchy the most pressing danger in his latter days, 
he is to be invoked as the patron saint of those who love despo- 
tism as convenient to their purposes, or congenial to their habits; 
and the man who was, of all others perhaps that ever spoke or 
wrote upon political subjects, the most feelingly alive to every 
thing like a constitutional point — whose life was spent in strug- 
gles against encroachments hardly visible to the naked eye — ia 
endeavouring to dissipate political disorders in their first stages, 
and while their symptoms were not discernible to the vulgar^ 
he Avhose fault it wais to magiii^, jf.it be a fault, the importance 
of every movement, which, in any quarter, and with how little 
fortre soever, touches the fabric of the government, is nowvbeld 
up as covering, with the authority of his great example, those 
whose doctrine it is, that nothing the government can do is dan- 
gerous — short of turning the Parliament out of doors by grena- 
diers, and levying the taxes by the armed force of the Crown ! 
If Mr Burke were an authority for the revilers of cbnstitutionsd 
jealousy, it would only destroy the weight of his name in all 
other matters, without affording the least support to such a 
course. But it is fit to have remarked, how untairly be is call'- 
ed in by those impostors to their assistance. 

There is perhaps no way of arriving more speedily at a view 
of the intimate connexion between the different parts of the 
English constitution, and of the imminent danger to which the 
cafrty of the whole fabric is exposed, by the injury of any part, 
-than a plain consideration of what it is that forms the real secu- 
rity of our liberties — the prindple that keeps the system in 
order. After all that we have seen of Parliaments, it would be 
a vain fancy to imf^ine, that the representation of the people ia 
of itself a aufi^cient security for their rights. Even if that re- 
presentation were much more perfect than it is, it would be liable 
to the influence of the Crown, and might be intimidated by vio- 
lence. In fact, to what baseness has not the Parliament at one 
time or another made itself a party ? The administration of 
justice, again, is no doubt singularly pure ; and the Judges, from 
jfl^ir habits cf seclusion, are, generally speaking, little under the 
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cvU influence which a contact With the Court is apt tq engender. 
Nevertheless, their leanings^ are altnost always towards power ; 
and if the Crown could safely tamper with them**— if it could 
fully exercise the discretion vested irt it by Jaw, of chasing them 
from among tools flt for wicked purposes. — ^the distribution of 
justice might soon become as corrupt as the accomplishment of 
those purposes required. 

Observe then the kind of defence for our liberties, which, 
by the lerter of the law, we have in those great bulwarks of the 
constitution, Parliament and the Courts of law; see how the 
lawful authority of the Crown encroaches often upon them — 
how its indirect influence tends to sap them ; and then^say if it 
is by them that we keep oiir rights, or il they have not as great 
need of being maintaihed against attack, as the privileges whicn 
they are meant to protect. That the majority of Parliament is 
steadily with the Crown, supporting all its ordinary measures, is 
admitted. That when a niinister has been thus supported by it 
in all his measures, and happens to lose his place for pursuing 
|lhose measur^^s, he speedily loses the support of the very men 
Wim, the day before, back^ him, is a matter of fact. That no 
;^r^^osition can be named much more absurd, than many which 
thi^ Parliament has voted by a great plurality of voices, is equal- 
ly tb^ result of experience. Yet still we trus tto this body with 
It very Arm, and, we think, a reasonuble reliance, that were the 
fcrown to propose certain measures of an extremely violent, or 
an highly impolitick nature, it would reject them ; nay that, 
even if the Crown could obtain its concurrence, the measures 
^ouid remain unexecuted. Again, every one knows, that the 
Judges are chosCn, generally speaking, from among barristers 
educated in long habits of connexion with the ruling powers ; 
men acciislonjed to Crown -pemploy men t, and whose opinions are 
those of the Government- But the Crown might also, by law, 
phusc the basest of sycophants to fill this important station, 
^hey have their places, it is truCy ftnr life ; but they have still 
promotion to expect for themselves, and favours to ask for their 
families, — if gratitude to their pjftfuns were out of the question, 
and the servile habits or slavish opinions that recommended them 
to notice were forgotten with their elevation* 

In the hands of parliamentary majorities so constituted, and 
of Judges so appointed, are our whole liberties placed by law. 
*rhus, for the protection of personal security, there is the Ha^ 
beas Corpfis Act: but those Judges must execute it} aud' if 
they expose themselves to its penalties, refusing to give it 
eflfedt, they thcmsclveB, (that is, some of their body), have to 
interfere for the infliction of the punishment. If tbqr Yefuse 
to inflict it, what remedy is there but a petition to, dr a mo- 
tion in Parliament ? Bat the majority may reject the petitiozi. 
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negative the motion ; and thus the constitution is virtual^ 
at an without any struggle or convulsion, or the least 
degree of apparent injury- All its outward parts and features 
remain untouched, — and yet the whole life and virtue has de- 
parted out of it- The letter has been preserved entire, — the 
spirit is gone. Now we are inquiring in what this spirit and this 
life consists: — Wherefore the sort of events now supposed strike 
us, when mentioned, as in the highest degree improbable:— 
What it is, in short, that secures the system against suqh at- 
tacks as we have alluded to, and in like manner against more di- 
rect and open invasions of power?— It is unquestionably the in- 
fluence of.Publick Opinion, and the apprehension of Resistance, 
intimately connected with it. As long as the proceedings of Par- 
liament occupy the attention of the people, an effectual control 
is exerted over them ; and the discusdons in the two houses, how 
little soever they may seem to influence the votes, are engines of 
the highest power in controlling the executive through the pub- 
lick. As long as Judges sit in the face of the country, and, 
above all, in the face of an enlightened and jealous Bar, the most 
scrutini;5mg and unsparing of ail auditories, — the Crown can nei- 
ther fill the Bench with its tools, nor can better instrumentf- dc- 

S incrate into that occupation. As long as all the proceedings of 
overnment are publick, — canvassed freely by the press, and 
made known through that and other channels of infcrmaiion ; 
and as long as there is reason to believe that gross misrule will 
cDgendg resistance, — a corrupt Judicature and a venal Parlia- 
ment in vain combine with a despotic court, in defiance 
of public opinion. Tyranny will dread going beyond a certain 
length, and this fear will supersede the neceasity of applying the 
ultimate check. 

This sacred principle of Resistance is the very foundation of nil 
our liberties j it is the cause to which we owe them : — Let it only 
be destroyed, and they are gone. Mr Pox is represented to have 
said, that it should always be held up to the Government, as pos- 
sible ; to tfa® people, as impossible. We suspect there must be 
soihe mistake in this statement of his opinion ; or that if he 
used such an expression, it wag only an epigram ma tick maniu^r 
of hinting, what had better have been at once plainly told, 
that the people should not be reminded ol' resistance, us Jong as 
their rulers kept the possibility of it before their eyes- Jn no 
other «eiise is the proposition at all correct. By rulers, liow- 
■ever, in this remaik, are to be urulerstood not merely the ex- 
ecutive government but all the constituted authoriiies, through 
whose means the despotick designs of the Crown may he car- 
ried into effect. As long as Parlianient and the Courts of Law 
are retained in the line of their duty by the force of publick 
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-opinion, no necessity ever can 'arise for brining Ae Crown and 
the People into immediate conflict. This, iinleed^ is the great 
ajse ofmrh in8tii.Lition<i ; and it ts thus only Aat they ma^ he called 
bt>Kvarks to our liberties. They enable ns to make head against 
opprf^ssion, not merely with advantage, bat at a distance from 
the danger^ and without coming to close quarters ; they form 
the grand distinction between regular and desjiotick forms of 
govornment, precisely because they perform this function. By 
ancans of them it is, that public opinion opmitas :by its pre- 
ventive influence, and renders it unnecessary to employ force ; 
by their means, the Crowm with u« is either deterred from at- 
.tempting an oppressive ixiensure, or is foiled in tiie attempt^ 
peaceably and harmlessly; while, in an '.absolute monarchy, it 
wonld probnbly have persisted in the same course, until a 
bellion overthrew the dynaf=^ty.^ or die immediate dread of it, in 
the courtiers, worked the destruction of the reigning prince. 

The great security of the Constitution, then, being the vi-^ 
gilance of puhlick opiniori, and the possrhility of Hesistance, 
«very encroachment upon the rights of the people, how trifling 
aoever in iisc ll, — every act of power in any the least degree con- 
'trary to tlie ConstitHtion, is to be regarded not merely as in- 
jurious in itsoll', but as undermining the stability of the whole 
i^ 3 ^sfem^ For it is manifest, that every such act, if acquiesced 
in by the community, ftccustoms the publick mind' to sabtnis- 
«on ; destroys that integrity of feeling, which alone can ran- 
■der the people capable of defending their privileges 
that spirit of independence, which, to be tflectual, 
nance in a time of need, must be jealous luid waten^ 'at all 
4imes, The success of the attempt, in an equal proportion in- 
creases the confidence »>f the opposite party, and prepares him 
sj5>r new aggressions. Thus we have to consider, each time 
-lhat an unconstitutional measure is proposed, the four points 
view in which it is dangerous. It is injmious in itself, more 
or less, to the happiness or w-ellbeing of the people; — It arms the 
<5overnm€nt with a certain poi^ion of new power, pofiitively and 
directly; — dt encourages it to make further attempts against liber- 
ty, by the experience of impunity and success ; — And it breaks 
the independent feeling of tte people, habituating them to defeat, 
4 imd preparing them for new siibmissions. Let us cpitaider these 
j^ardcular heads a little more closely, in their order*, 

Nothing can be more false, or more dangerous, than the idea, 
ebet toy one act of violence, or even of misgovemmeilt, 
mportent in itself. Although no indirect consequences 

to ensue, each proceeding of this description is jnost in^ 
— it is a serious evil. Indeed, if it wie^r^ :merdy 
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ent, tbftt would only be a su^cient argument ageinst it j a con- 
clusive reason for xtiaking no change. But can any act of misgo- 
vemmcnt be indifferent ? Connected as all the parts of every po- 
litical system at’e together, who shall say that an injury to one of 
them may not reach all the i^st ? The notion, that because an 
abuse or oppression of any kind is not as great as might be 
imagined, therefore it is inconsiderable— founded upon the 
supposition that the people have no right to complain, unless 
they are governedi extremely ill ; whereas they have a right to 
be governed as well as possible : They are entitled to complain 
of every deviation from this straight line ; and they are only 
blameable, when they attempt to correct errors, or repress en- 
croachments, by acta of violence which might lead to greater evils 
than those they wish to redress. Let it only be considered, that 
the wellbeing of a people is made up of various parts ; and that, 
to make them completely miserable, it is only necessary to injure 
each part in detail. Let it also be remembered, that the evils 
arising from any even of the less important abuses, cannot be 
ecjualiy distributed over the community, but will necessarily 
press most heavily upon some parts, and upon some with a 
weight wholly destructive — while many may altogether escape* 
Now, the severe pressure of any evil upon a very small num«* 
her of persons, is a very great mischief, although the rest of the 
people may go free ; for np principle can be conceived more ab- 
surd in itself, and in its consequcncc^s more dangerous, titan that 
of balancing the enjoyment of one class against the sufferings of 
another; and disregarding the amount of a calamity, by attend- 
ing to the numbers who cscapCf 

Again : It is difficult to imagine any encroachment upon the 
constitution, which docs not arm the government with new 
powers ; and consequently render the next step more easy than 
the last. An objection, we shall suppose, is made to an increa^ 
of the army ; the answer is, only a few thousand men are to be 
added. The reply is easy ; This addition makes the Executive 
more strong ; increases its in^uence sensibly, as well as its force $ 
and renders a new aggression upon our rights, by steps r^pdar- 
ly and formally taken, or by open violence, more easy, by means 
of this new influence and this new force. Has an individual been 
overwhirimed by oppression ? Besides the fear which the ex- 
ample holda oat- to 'Others, a zealous adversary has at least been 
reniov^. 

The aceUs^i^. of spirit and audacity which sucli steps, how 
sinaU soever^ ^ccessively give to those who are plotting against 
liberty, is equally Obvious. There is no greater danger than 
thu ohumics of freedom know their own strength. It 
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A lesson, however, which nothing but experience ever teaches. 
Tliey arc naUiraJly timid, and see a very little way before them* 
To understand that they can advance safely, they must feel it $ 
and, in civilized countries especially,, and in modern times, they 
proceed slowly and systematically. Despotism is now grown 
old and wary. It has leorrit how alone the people may safely be 
overcome: and its maxims, the result of Jong observation, are well 
worth oiir artemtion. One is, to change things without chang- 
ing names — that sf>inething may be gamed by surprise, and the 
vigilance of the enen'y be evaded : — Another is, to be perpe- 
tually moving forwards, however slowly and silently : — A third, 
to chnse the time when the attempt is the least expected. But 
the grand and ruling principle is to risk nothing — to go by 
—and never to move one foot until the other is safely piantea. 
In the nature of things an encroaching government can never 
know its own strength before hand ; for that depends exaedy 
upon what the people will submit to. If then the attempt at 
gaining a small accession succeeds, it knows ih'<tt so far the peo- 
ple are ready to yield j and this knowledge, by encouraging it 
to aim at somewhat more, frequently enables it to obtain it. 

But the most fatal effect of the encroachment is, its inju- 
ry to the public spirit. When a man has once suffered him- 
self to bear dishonour in any thing, it is in vain to expect any 
resistance afterwards. He is no longer the same being, and his 
sense of honour is gone entirely, 'rherefore, we never talk of 
any thing as a slight insult. It is an insult, and that is enough. 
Thus, too, an army once l>eaten and disgraced, is destroyed; 
imthing but some violent change, which alters its whole cornp 9 - 
'sition, can ever restore its ieeling of confidence, and the cou- 
rage which, if it docs not conmiand success, at least deserves 
it. The people is to the full as much changed by the act of 
submission : They are not the same bting the day after they have 
submitted to an encroachment of power. Their pride is gone — 
thc5r honour tarnished. T^ey are prepared for new encroach- 
ments by the recollection of the past * They will, not make a 

* stand now, because it is not worth the struggle, after having 

* given up the first point : Had the matter been new, indeed, it 

* might have been otherwise; but it is a trifle, after the ice is 
^ once broken, and the first step has been made. ’ Such are 
the feelings implanted in the minds of the community the 
beginning of submission ; and so, while the government is en- 
couraged to proceed, the people is disheartened, and acqaircfi 
the habit of yielding. It may truly be said^/fhat ihey.alo^e 
can make tlieir own chains j and every new lesson of submission 
learnt, is a new link forged — be the subject matter of the Iceson 
ever so incotisiderable in itself. 
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To illustrate these different effects of an encroachment upon 
the constitatioo ; — let us suppose the question to be raised, by 
the Government acquiring an accession of force or revenue with- 
out the ctmsent of Parliament, This is not a vain or imaginary 
case. As far as money at least goes, the Crown has, by the 
course of hostilities, come frequently into possession of large 
sums never voted nor appropriated by the House of Conimona. 
We may therefore take the actual case of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty, and mark the progress of this question. It was first ob- 
jected, that the Crown, according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, should owe every part of its resources to the grants of the 
Commons, and that this \yas a sacred and inviolable principle; 
that the deviations from h in former times^ were no authority a- 
gainst its force, inasmuch as the ordinary revenue was then com- 
paratively small, and the perquisites of war were luidcriitood to 
go in defraying its expenses, the system of parliamentary appro- 
priation being irregularly established. It w^as therefore contend- 
ed, that the Droits should go into the publick treasury, with 
the other branches of revenue, and tie under parliamentary con- 
troul. The uifluence of the Crown, however, prevailed against 
these arguments ; and those funds were retained as a separate 
arnl independent patrimony, — it being, however, distinctly ad- 
mitted, that some regulation should be made respecting them 
when a new arrangement of the Civil Lis»t became necessary. 

This happened in J 8 1 2. We regard it as an encroachment 
upon the Constitution — and we are now to observe bow it ope- 
rated. Firsts it was in itself so much money taken from the 
^)p]e : For, whatever part of it did not go to the expenses ctf 
the war, might have set free an equal amount of taxes; and 
such part of H as was spent in war, was, of course, much moise 
extravagantly and carelessly spent, tlian if it had been voted by 
Parliament. 'ITie taxes rendered necessary by this diversion or 
misapplication of the fund, would not perhaps have been a very 
great burthen on each individual, if distributed over the whole 
community equally; that is, according to the means of each per- 
son called upon to contribute. But they must have fallen une- 
qually ; perhaps most heavily upon the poorer classes. If they 
fell on articles only consumed by those classes, they alone bore the 
burtli^i N— At all events, the}^ produced, it is almost certain, great 
misery to some individuals in particular branches of employment, 

• and in all probability rui/ied entirely several persons. Seco^idly^ 
the expexmiture of this fund by the Crown directly inci'eased its 
power, by gratifying many persons of considerable weight iti 
the community, who, with their c^mnexions, became the more 
dependent upon the Court. Many voices were thus gained at 
2 
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elections ; many advocates for bad measures, in private society; 
perhaps some votes in Parliament upon delicate questions. If 
the captain of a vessel who had been favoured to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, either as a compensation for the loss t)f 
prize money, or to repay him for a loss that might have ruined 
him, were asked to support Government at an election, or to 
make his relative abstain from voting in Parliament on an import- 
ant occasion, where he was likely to decide the question .'^gainst 
the Court, it is highly probable that the application would 
prove successful : And the question might very likely afFcci the 
tights of the people in a tender point. Thirdly, the Government 
having gained the point respecting the droits, saw that therj^ 
was an end of the extreme delicacy about such irregular ana 
peculiar sources of revenue, and felt that the people would 
yield, upon this, as upon less ticklish questions : It therefore 
was encouraged to try a further encroachment. And as the 
people, in the fourth and la&t place, no longer felt that it was 
a new attempt, or that they were foi* the first time called upon 
to make a struggle upon the matter, they were disposed to yield, 
as they had done before, only with much less unwillingness and 
alarm. 

Accordingly, the ^ent has already happened : And two 
several encroachments have grown out of the first, within four 
years, besides a kind of abuse which may well be reckon- 
ed a third encroachment. In the last campaign, the Crown 
has,^ besides the usual perquisites of Admiralty, used the Mi- 
litary resources of the country, in war, and in negotiations, 
to obtain terms advantageous to itself, in a pecuniary point 
^ view. We speiik not merely of the accessions gained for 
Hanover, which are clearly owing to the military exertions of 
England, and not at all in proportion to those of Hanover it- 
*cif ; but we speak of the large sums secured to the Crown by 
the treaty, out of the booty taken from France, and over 
which, it has since been contended, and successfully contend- 
ed, that Parliament has no control: And thus, from having 
the right to appropriate all captures made before proclamation 
of war, and some others of a similar kind, the Crown has ad- 
vanced to a new* position ; and been suffered to assert a right 
(find to maintain it successfully, in the face of Parliament) t0[ 
use the military power of the country for its private a/^groit^' 
ditsement, calling upon Parliament to support the expenaes of 
the war, and withdrawing from Parliamentary controul, aiid 
firoiti all participation, the whole profits of the victory. 

Again, a new arrangement of the civil list became necessary 
last searion ; and the promise of Mr Perceval was expected io be 
fulfilled, viz. that those irregular funds should at length be plac- 
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cd under the control of the Legislature. Btit various^ pretexts- 
^ere found to evade the fulfilment ; and, the country havioi? al- 
lowed the question to be put off in 1812 , in expectation of thi^- 
arrangement, in 1816 it was not thought goinfif much further to- 
let it lie over until a demise of the Crown — when, in all humau 
probability, it wifl be again put off, or, in other words, the sepa- 
rate rights of theCrown will be admitted in their utmost extent. 

Lastly, the knowledge that money so obtained could be applied 
without Parliamentary control, encouraged the Court to deaf 
freely with the fond. Largesses were made to some branches of 
the Royal family, for entertaining foreign princes ; and large 
sums were applied to aid the deficiency in the Civil list ; — that isy 
an immense expenditure was undertaken, beyond what Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned as fit for the maintenance of the Royal 
dignity ; and this extravagance was owing entirely to the know- 
ledge, that those peculiar funds could support it. 

We have already remarked, that the enemies of liberty gene- 
rally chuse their time well; availing themselves of some peculiarly 
favourable combination of circumstaiicea, to give it a blow. Un- 
expectedly they make an encroachment, greater in reality than in 
name, while the alarm of foreign danger, or internal confusion^ 
secures them an extraordinary degree of support. A conse- 

a uence then follows, deserving of all our attention. Soon after 
lis point IS gained, anothe^r occasion presents itself, when some 
new, but less considerable inroad, is to be made upon the Con- 
stitution. The argument for it is at hand — ‘ This is nothing, 
* compared with what was done before without objection ; ' — and 
unhappily it is a consideration which reconciles too many thought- 
less persons -to the fresh invasion of their rights. How many 
things have been submitted to of late years without a murmur, al- 
most without a remark, only because, during the times of terror^ 
so many more shameful violations of the Constitution were com- 
mitted \ It is exactly in the same maniter that our system of 
expenditure has become so extravagant. For years, we have 
talked of tehs, and almost of hundreds of millions, until thou- 
sands excite no attention. After spending above one hundred 
and twenty millions in a year, we cannot stop to consider whe- 
ther a particular branch of service shall cost five bunded thou- 
sand pounds, nr six. Nor shall we ever be awaltetH^Hto a just 
of the value of money, until a deficit in ways and 
means $haU force it upon 

This topic leads us to observe, that although we regard con^r 
stitutional questions, questions touching only the rights of Uao 
people, as much more important than any others, yet there are 
Jew qS them which have not a very .diiect connexion wUhvthe 
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creased poip^er of ihe Crowi^ hm 
road, to increased burtheHB upon 
-whfy it is that can be suppose an 4^nefny pf JiWty 
Attract ? We answer, there are probably none such t 
are very many wlio bate it becaasc it stands fn then wrfj^ 4p4«' 
obstructs the attainment o( objects which they vehemently desireu 
The expenditure of a iar^^e revenue is at once the favourite object 
of all absolute go\erninentb, and tlie most cfieetual engine of their 
power. Let iib only ol>serv€, to be convinced of this, how pro^* 
fitahlo, in point of money, all the encroachments on thoughts 
of the subject have prov^^l ; that is^ bow fertile in taxes and 
expenditure. When Mi Pitt sent a subsidy to Germany, dur-^ 
ing the sitting of Parliament, without its authority, and the fc^dy 
wbmm he had thus trampled upon almos|; thanked him lor die 
msult, it was ill vain to expect any resistance to any expenditure 
in fuither loans and gifts, which he might propose in the regu« 
lar way. Parliament and the people were too well pleaded iJijat 
tlie violence was not repeated, to think ot criticizing the pro* 
digality. The system of alarm in general, by means of which 
he cairicd on a wai against the people, cnobled him to con*- 
sume hundieds of millions in the war against the enemy. Blind 
confidence in the Government became the pre\ aihng maxim s 
and^ contrary to every principle of the constitution, Parliament, 
ironii year to year, entrusted the ministei with a discretionary 
power of spending vast sums during the Recess, in services never 
once mentioned duiing the Session. At length, tlie yt'oriy voU <lf 
trcdit became, as the name implies, a mailer of coulse, until it 
actually reached the sum of six indJiona. To oppose snch dan- 
geioua grants, would have l>een deemed hardly loyal ; in fact, no 
ineai opposition was ever ofi&rcd to them; — and thus it became a 
partof the ordinary admioistration of afFmrs, to entrust the mtnid- 
ary for half the year with the absolute disposal of sums equal to 
Any purpose which despotism or extravagance mighrdebire to ac- 
complish. The Government was of course aaiisficd with the 
latter; and oirly indirectly obtained, by the expenditure, an ex- 
tension of Its authority. But no man can enieaneiii » daAtb(» 
that to iffis practice was owipg much of the esepe^^ 

tat which we are now so sorely ^unarting; of those 
firmed habits of squandering, which not eveo the total siraia of 
ineans appears capable of retorming. ^ 

Other deviations from the constitution, JeadiOg tO nnw 
ivoate of money, have* sprung ociastonally out ot habits, 

A treaty was made with Boasia to maiouua her fleet 4l|iihg Ihe 
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ney wanted^ a sh'gbt toill^n of tbe barpaio was 
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ia^illih agreement, and preventitli^’l^^uJlfflmem. se- 

tre^y was therefore pieserved until vt^er the mo|®?|pd beeh 
flCtnaliy sf^ent in this tiervicc j and then Puriianimt^jv^^sked 
to replace it, ^ Cati any man entertain a d.mbt, that the rraovaJ* 
or weakening of every check upon expenditure, must always 
aqgntent its amount ? Can any man deny, tliit all such devia- 
tions from the Consdtatioli are paid for by the people, first in 
loss of liberty^ afterward^S in taxes ? 

But it is not only by encroachments of a nature immediately 
connected with the revenue, that the property of the subj^ 
suffers along with his privilege^. Other infringements of the 
Constitution are, somewhat le»s directly, but vtry certainly, at- 
tended with similar consequences* It is no small objection lo a 
grc$it ttlffitary establishment, that the expense of it is extremely 
btti^ensome. All pulionage j**, by the nature of the thing* 
chBtly to the people $ and the more the Crown is enabled to ab- 
use it, by the uncontrouled power of bestowing it, the more 
likely is the country to be ill ‘‘Crved, that is, to pay for servtcea 
not rendered. Every interference of the G wcrnnient with the 
commerce of the country, is directly prejudicial to its riches $ 
ami all powers of giving undue pretereme to one cLi^s of men 
over another, are substantially powers to drain or to stop up the 
SOU! CCS of public wraith. The remembrance is still fiesli of the 
evils p)\>duced by those unconstitutional treasures pursued some 
ye^rs ago with rcspiect to trade. Not only by the ilitgal inters 
ruption of commerce with neutrals, but by ihe equally iiit*gal use 
of belligerent rights to the profit of some iudivithi ijs, and the lohB 
of many more, the trade of the count! y suffered a shock unpa- 
ralleled in its bisidry. In short, it would be difficult to point 
out a single deviation from constitutional principles which has 
not been followed by a serious loss of property to the people 
lu another Kght, however, this connexion between the two 
cU^sies of opprel^on appears still more plainly. Whatever mul- 
ofmHgoVernment, increases the risk of pro- 
^d of errors— of great burthens upon the people, and 
to their private affairs. Every step, therefore, 
nyhich tfae'Grown makes towards independence, inasmuch as it 
jf^oves tha only effisctu^l check upon maiadministration, is a 
£t«p ^stde towards increased public expense and individual loss • 
voi<. s:xvu» i!o. 53. B 
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It is a step made or suffered by the people towardji the 6Urrei>- 
der of all controul nver their own afKiirs, and consequently over 
thoir moil* y matters. How little soever, then,, the particular 
question may set.ru m be connected with finance, if it relates to 
the power of the Crown and the rights of the subject, it must 
be viewed as UiUu lately resolving itself into a question of taxes. 
Money is ne t more certainly the sinew of war,* than it is at t>nce 
the sinew and the food of absolute power. To domineer, and 
not tax, is impossible. As often as our rights are invaded 
in auy quarter, let us only ask if the power of the Crown will 
ne t, upon the whole, be something the greater for the change ? 
If so, then, we know that, sooner or later, we shall have to 
pay fnr it in money ; and those who are only to be moved by 
considerations, should therefore defend their liberty for thjc 
sake of their purse* A frugal man never undervalues small 
savings. His maxim on the contrary is, to take care of the 
pence, and leave the pounds to take care of ihemselv^. To 
undertake any thing needless because it costs only a trifle, or 
even to indulge in what is pleasant because it is only a little be- 
yond what he can afford, he considers as the road to ruin. In 
like manner, if we are a frugal nation, and would avoid paying 
our all in taxes, we must estimate every loss of liberty in money, 
and never reckon any the smallest accession to the influence of 
the Crown as of little cost. We may be well assured that it caa 
make no progress but at our great expense. Each step brings it 
nearer our pockets. They whom no higher fcelings can touch, 
may thus learn to dread absolute power for its rapacity. 
them remember, that the rod of iron picks all locks ; and they 
may begin to think their rights wdrth tlefending. 

Jt is a very common thing to say, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of lulling that watchful jealousy in the people upon which every 
thing dear to them depends, that the iaw^ful guardians of their 
rights is the Parliament, and that every struggle in their de- 
fence must be made there. ‘ To leave things to our representa- 
tives, ’ is therefore held out ai at once the most safe and the most 
efficacious method that can be pursued, for the protection of the 
Coiistilution. We have already i^hown the absurdity of such a 
doctrine: But let us also observe, that it is inculcated without 
the least good faith; for the very persons who profess it, are 
those most ready, upon all occasions, in Parliament, 10 cry 
down the eflbrts made against the encroachments of the Execu- 
tive ; and to treat every one as a wild enthusiast pr a factions 'a- 
larmist," who would guard against the dangers cif absolute pow- 
er. Thusi while they bid the people trust to Parliament, they 
do their best to prevent Parliament from proving iteeli' trust* 
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Worthy. But when they come to arfl;iie upon tlie safety of the 
Constitution, and attempt to prove the fears of its real frienda 
clihnerical, they show a decree of perverseness and sclf-contra-* 
dictioDf which would be plea>ant, were its consequences not so 
pregnant with mischief, abd its success often too inelancliolyt 
even with persons of fair understanding. 

First,- tliey urge that it is vain to talk of the Constitution being 
in jeopardy, as long as the people are enlightened, and the presa 
free ; and they cite the progress of popular information and dis- 
cussion, as an ample security against any little increase to the pow- 
er of the Crown. It is incredible, they assert, that, in such a state 
of things, any considerable invasion of our liberties should beat- 
tempted; and impossible that it should succeed. Once more, let 
the extreme bad faith of this kind of argument be observed, when, 
compared with the language held to the people out of doors. To 
the people these men say, ‘ Be quiet ; the Constitution is safe in 
the hands of the Parliament. * Jn the Parliament they hold all 
idea of danger to the Constitution infinitely cheap, * because it is 
safe in the keeping of the people ! ' When the advocates of the 
Slave Trade deni^ the right of Parliament to abolish it, and said 
that this measure njiglit safely be left to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures, professing all the while, that they were most friendly to it, 
and only wishea to see it undertaken in the riglit place ; some 
simple persons were extremely surprised to find the same indi- 
viduals in their places, as Colonial representatives, oppose the 
abolition upon its own merits ; and this conduct used to be rec- 
koned the height of bad faith. But it is not quite so intolerable 
as the mode of proceeding which we are at jo-eseut considering ; 
for,, at any rate, the slave traders did not first tell the Mother 
country that the question should bo left to the Islands, and then 
bid the Islands leave it to the Mother country. This sort of ar- 
gument, thj.s alibi sophism (as Mr Beiuham would term it), is 
peculiar to the advocates of abuse and corruption ; and it is tho 
weapon they most constantly and most successfully employ, — 
Thus, they tell us perpetually, that the press is free; and there- 
fore any given constitutional question signifies little; that is, we 
are desired to tolerate an encroachment upon our rights, be- 
cause we possess, in some other quarter, a means of defending 
tliem against encroachment ; and, of course, against the om* 
proposed, as well as others. This would be but a sorry argu- 
ment, taken by itself. But how do the stiine persons treat any 
^croachment on the liberty of the press ? Exactly in the way 
iiow described ; — they laugh, or affect to laugh at such fears ; 
nnd assure us, that while we have trial by jury, all is safe. Then, 
if we complain that there arc abuses in the management of sjpe- 
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cial juries— that the same pannel is constantly, recurred to from'^ 
the gmaJI number of names in the freeholders* books'— that 
persons in office, and intimately connected with Government, 
even in the collection of the revenue, are often called upon to 
try questions respecting the Government — that the advantage of 
being summoned on Exchequer trials operates as a douceur tO' 
special jurors in their other duties — that the whole system of spe- 
cial juries in Criminal, but especially in State trials, vicious- 

and dangerous to liberty ; we are again treated as enthusiasts 

and alarmists, and are asked, if we really think there can be 
any danger, as long as the Judges are pure, and the Bar jealous ^ 
If a political jobber happens to be made a judge, from court 
favour or ministerial services — ^if he is sfien assiduous at the le- . 
vee, and observed to treat that very^ Bar according to the cast,^ 
of its pfJitical principles, still there is no danger, Parliament 
may Impeach him, * And, as soon as a remark upon his con- 
duct is offered in Parliament, we are once more bandied back 
to the bulwarks of liberty — the inestimable privileges of a free- 
press, and public dfecussion, and trial by jury. 

But the grand topic of the Quietists,^ of whom W’e are speak- 
ing, is Parliament. To think of danger to our liberties, while 
the business of Government is regularly carried on in that great 
public body, and no minister ever dreams of dispensing with 
its services, is represented as the extreme of folly. Now,, we ad- 
mit that we have no fear of seeing Parliaments disused, and still 
less of seeing them put down by violent means. He must be a 
clumsy tyrant who should think, at the present day, of employing, 
his influence or his troops in this way. If, indeed, inroada should 
be made time after time upon the Constitution, and acquiesced in 
under the vain idea, that the stand might be made when it became 
a matter of the last necessity ; if, at length, the Parliament were 
found steadily to support the privileges of the subject, and its 
repeated dis.-o1ution only identified it the more vvith the people; 
it would probably be found, that some violence might safely be 
attempted against its privileges, by means of those weapons 
which its long habits of criminal compliance had put into the 
hands of the Crown. But, for the present, die danger arises* 
from the Parliament itself, identified, as it is too apt to be, with- 
tiie Executive, rather than its constituents. The Coart party of 
this country have lung since discovered, that by far the eody^st 

* It is necessary , from the course of the argument, tofitate, that ih^ 
case put here (and in otlier places), is merely one of supposition 
and that, kq far from having any application to recent proceed ings iii 
Parliament, we deem the attempts there made to resdind a judicial 
otetormination to have been hurtful to the cause of the Constitution, 
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and ^fest means of stretching their power is through the me- 
dium of a compliant ParHament. To . gain this body to their 
interests, and to prevent every reform which may more closely 
oonnect it with the people, is, accordingly, the great secret ot 
acquiring a power dangerous to the Constitution. They mayt 
perchance, be now and then thwarted hy the House of Commons; 
lint they forget and forgive readily — trusting to an early mark of 
favour from the representative body, and unwiliing lo quarrel, 
with it while so.mach n>ay still be effected by its assistance. Nor 
will they ever break so useful a correspondence, and qnarrel with 
such an ally, until its services are no longer worth having, and 
until they may safely be dispensed with. But it is for the r3eopIe 
always to bear in mind, that the Government, that is, the Execu- 
tive, acting in concert with the other branches of the Legisla- 
ture, may attempt measures hostile to their rights; and that it 
is therefore necessary to keep in their own hands the security for 
the Parliament always proving a real cheek upon the Crewn. 

The uses of parliamentary government — of ruling in concert 
v/ith the House of Commons, are indeed prodigious to the So- 
vereign. We have noticed the ease and safety of this method 
of stretching the executive power; but, besides these advan- 
tages, it confers a kind oC authority, and obtains resources 
from the country, wholly unknown in any other system of 
polity. No absolute monarch can call forth the means of a 
nation as our Parliament has done. To saj^ nothing of the 
men raised, and the sums borrow^ed, we have paid between 
•sixty and seventy millions in twelve months, and this for a 
length of years together. The utnjcst fea^s of finance in dcs- 
potick countries are a jest, compared wkh this; and this is 
only practicable Ixy means of a Parliament. The people feel a 
sort of connexion with that body, how unequally soever the 
elective franchise is distributed, ihey arc allowed to see from 
day to day all the details of its proceedings. They follow every 
tax proposed, from tite first mention to the ultimate decision 
upon its nies’its. They petition, and ‘ tl»e door is opened wide^ 
Vo their representations; their prayers are civilly, even respect- 
fully treated; many highly palatable things are said on all 
sides; there is a hope of final success held out; the petition is 
aneluiwhUe solemnly conveyed lo its long home, accompanied by 
a Mattering attendance of friends ; the affecting service is per- 
formed, over it by the proper officers; and it is d^jcently laid 
upon the table, to repose among its distinguished predecessors, 
whd were equally useful in their generation. Were the House 
of Common^ emptied, or, which would exactly amount to the 
same thing, were it shut up, so that the people knew inching of 
what passed within its walls, and only saw a long ugly buildings 
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with many iloors and windows, wboro a maniifactoiy of tBxen 
was carri^ on, there wontd-^very speedily be an end of the vast 
contributions hitherto paid to the services of the State. It may 
further be observed, that even Parliament, with all its means of 
taxinjT, has only been able to raise the revenue now paid, by 
adopting the principle of gradual increase j laying on straw by 
straw upon the people’s backs, until at length tltey find them 
breaking, without luiowing when the burthen began to be un- 
bearable: — A new illustration, to show the necessity of making an 
early stand, and never sufiering ourselves to be lulled with the 
phrases — * It is a mere trifle. * — ‘ What can it signify? ’ — * We 
have borne worse, and survived it. * — * It is not worth the 
trouble of resisting. ’ 

The struggles which have been recently made, and with sig- 
tial success, have been almost all against publick burthens. The 
people, by a resolute determination to obtain justice, shook off 
a load of above seventeen miliions a year of war taxes, which 
the Crown would fain have made perpetual. The successful js- 
aue of this great contest ought for ever to teach them a lesson of 
their sfrength- But it would be well if the same vigour ware 
shown in resisting the smaller impositions. Great attempts to 
pillage the country are not very lik<'ly to succeed ; but when the 
Government goes on by its favourite rule of gradual and insen- 
sible progression, it only takes longer time, and gains ultimate- 
ly the same end. Had we been awake to our true interests, 
while the burthens were accumulating, we never should, have 
had to fight that arduous battle, and our means would not have 
been left in their present state of exhaustion. It should be 
steadily kept in view, that a financier never is so dangerous as 
when he proposes a tax which seems not to touch any one sen- 
sibly — which raises some commodity by a sum almost lower 
than any known currency ; and therefore such taxes ought, if 
objectionatble in themselves, or if not absolutely necessary (which 
is indeed the greatest of all olgections), to be as strenuously re- 
sisted as if they at once cut ofl' a tenth of our inedme, or sub- 
jected our heads to a tribute. 

But, independent of pecuniary considerations, we would fain 
hope that the love of our Constitution, the attachment to those 
inestimable privileges which so nobly distinguish us amniig all 
the nations of Europe, and to which the enjoymeht of e^e»‘y 
baser possesbion is also owing, would be a sufficient motivfe to 
keep alive the jealousy of Royal encroachment, so absolutely es- 
sential to the conservation of liberty. Confidence in our 
whether arising from supineness or timidity, or personal predi- 
lection, is as Ibolisli as it is unworthy of a free people. The 
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task, indeed, which a Sovereign is called to execute,* is the no- 
blest wbidh the mind can imagine | the security of a people’s 
happiness by one man’s pains, and, it may be, at tlie expense of 
own. 6iit it is also the most difficult of all offices to per- 
form j and we may rest assured that he will be but too apt to ex- 
change it ffir another, which, as it is the vel'y easiest, is also 
the basek of employments — the sacrifice of all a nation’s inte- 
rests to his own. The mechanism, even of our Excellent Go- 
vernment, furnishes him with but too many engines for the ac- 
complishment of this object; nor can any thing effectually check 
his Operations^ but the perpetual jealousy of the people^ within 
and without Parliament, in discerning and repressing even the 
smallest of his encroachments. 

I^eace is once more restored. — At home and abroad we are 
in profound repose. — We have gone through many perils, and 
saibmitted to many sacrifices $ and we please ourselves in the 
hope, that we are sitting, for a lengtli of time, secure under 
the shadow of our victories. — Now then that the struggle is 
ended, and the triumph won; let us, instead of crouching be- 
fore domestic oppressors, bethink us, in good earnest, of re^ 
pairing, in that Cmistitution which our triumphs have saved, 
the breaches which the struggle itself has occasioned. 
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cf the Statutes, &c. 3s. 

A Compendious and Comprehensive Law Dictionary ; elucidating 
the terms and general principles of Law and Equity. By Thomas 
Walter Williams esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Au- 
thor of the Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Justice of the 
Peace, See. Svo. 15s. 

An Epitome of the Privileges of London and Southwark. By 
David Hughson. 5s. Gd. 

wrDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

An Anfwcr to Dr Kinglake, ihowing the danger of his cooling Treat- 
ment of the Gout. By John King, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, and of tlie Medical Soc'-eties of London and Paris. 
5$. 6d. 

Obfervations on the Harvelan Dodlrine of the Circulation of the 
Blood. By George Kerr. 1 2 mo. 49. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. XLVIIT. 3s. 

A Treatife on Difeafed Spine, and on Diftorted Spine, with Cafes to 
illuflrate the Succefe of a new Method of Cure. By T. Sheldrake. 

Pra6Hcal Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Urinary Organs, parti- 
cularly thofc of the Bladder, Proftata Glands, and Urethra : illuftrated 
by Cafes and Engravings. By John Howfhip. With four coloured 
Plates. 8 VO. 15 s. 

Mcdico-Chirurgical Tranfa^ions, publiflied by the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society of London. With Four Plates. Vol. VII. Part I. 
20e. 6d. 

An Introduftion to Comparative Anatomy and Phyliolpgjr : beiiAg 
the two Introductory LeCtures delivered at the Royal College of 
geons, on the 2 ill and 25th of March i8i6- By William Lawren^l . 
F. R. S* Bvo. 6s. * ^ . 

A Treatife on the Nature and Cure of Gout ; comprehending a Gcr 
iTcral View of a Morbid State of the Digeftive Organs^ and of Regi- 
men I with fome Obfervations on Rheumatifm. By Charles Scudamore, 
M. p. Member of the Royal College of Phylicians, of the Medical and 
l&i^rurgical Society of London, dec. Svo. las. 
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The principle* of Surgery, as they relate to Surgical Dtfea&a and 
OperationSr By John Bell, Surgeon. Parts I. to XII. 4 to% *^\i^ each* 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Difeafes coinpriied in the ClafSHcation' 
of the late Dr WilTan ; being a republScation of the greater part of the 
"Engravings of that Author, in an improved State ; together with a 
New Series, which will comprehend the remainder of the Sydem, aW 
completed in the “ Praflical Synopfis of Cutaneous Difeafes. ** By* 
T. Bateman, M. D. F. L. S. Fafciculus VII. with fix coloured Plates. 
4 to. il. IS. 

Surgical Obfervatious j being a Quarterly Report of Cafes in Sur- 
gery. By Charles Bell. Part I. 8 vo. 68 * 

A Memoir on the Cutting Gorget of Hawkins. By Antonio Scar^ 
pa. With an Engraving. To which is added, a Biographical Account 
of J, B. Carcano Leone. Translated from the Italian by J. H. Wish- 
art. Svo. 5 s. 

Pradlical Illuftrations of Typhus Fever, Dyfentcry, Eryfipelas, 
ccral Inflammations, Acute Rheutnatifm, Ophthalmia, Apoplexy, MacL 
ncfs, and other Difeafes. By John Armfirong, M. D. 8 vo. los. 6 di, 

MISCBLLANEOU.S. 

Remarks on the Art of Making Wine; with Suggedions for the 
application of its Principles to the Improvement of Domeltic Wines* 
ByJ. McCulloch, M. D. 78 . 

On the Connexion betw'een Sacred and Profane Literature. By L 
Gray. 8 vo, i 8 s. 

On the Night-Mare, By J. Walter, 3 s. 6 d. 

A Treatife on the Coal Mines of Durham and Northumberland ; 
with Information relative to the Stratification? of the two Counties, 
and containing Accounts of the Explofions from Fire-Damp which 
liave occurred therein for the lad twenty years, their Caufes, and tlic 
Means propofed for their R'^medy, and for the General Improvements 
of the Mining Sydem, by neW Methods of Ventilation, &c. By J, H* 
H. Holmes, Ef^. F, A. S. jos. 6 d. 

Scientific Swimming : being a Scries of pr?.£lical liidrnd^ions on an 
original and progrcfiive Plan, by which the Art of Swimmiiig may be 
readily attained, with every Advantage of Power in the Water ; accom- 
panied with twelve Cop|]^r*plate Engravings, compnfing twenty-fix ap- 
propriate Figures, correAly exhibiting and elucidating the Action and 
Attitude, in^every Branch of that invaluable Art. I5y J. Frod. 8 s. 

Oppr<.flion and Perfecution ; or a Narrative, 5cc. By Jofeph Lan-^ 
cader. is. 6 d. 

A Companion to the Ball-Room : containing a choice Sek(Etion of 
adtmfed Waltafces, Scotch, Englifli, and Iridi Country Danoes, Reels, 
Hotttjpipes, A^emandes, Cotillions, and Minuets ; with a Variety gf ap. 
prdpriate Ft^iCes adapted to each, an Explanatory Introduction, and a 
Critical Differtation on the prefent State and Style of Englifh Coiintty' 
Dancing, Muficians, and Miifical Publications ; with tlie complete Eti- 
Ijuette of the Ball-Room. By Tho. Wilfon, Dancing-roadcr. los. 64* 

The Auftioneer’s Pocket Comparfion, and Complete Ready Reckon^ 
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: comprifing Tables far readily aCeertamtag the amount of Duty on 
athy fum Money at 7d. and i«. in the Found, fey Tbo. 
Huntingdpu. 2s. 6d. 

The Colonial Jruirml, No. IT. 8ro. ' Ss. 

An Eflay on the Principles of Ccmftrufiion of Mititnry BiidgeSs and 
the Pafl^ige of Rivers in Military Operations : containing Plant and 
peferiptions of the Rope Bridges acrofe the Tagus and the Adour. 
By CoK Sir H. Douglas, Bart. F. R. S. Ill unrated by 13 Plates. 
Hvo. 14s. 

Campaign of the Allies in 1815. By a General Officer. Svou' 73. 

An Addrefs to that Reviewer who touched on Leigh Hunt’^ Rimi- 
ni. I s. 

An Hour in tlie Study ; being a CoUe£lion of Eflays on Literary 
Subjedls. 6f>. 6d. 

The Ediohurgh Review and the Weft Indies ; with Remarks on the 
Slave Regiftry Bill, and Obfervations on the Pamphlets of Meftrs Ste- 
phen, Macaulay, Sec, In forty Letters, addrelTed to the Editor of the 
Glafgdvv Courier. By a Colonift. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Report of the Committee for inveftigating the Caufes of the Increafe 
of Juvenile Delinquency. 8vo. 2s. 

The Annual Rcgifter ; or, a View of the Hiftory, Politics, and Li- 
terature, for the year 1807, being the feventh Volume of a new Series. 
$vo. il. 

Inconteftable Proofs, from Internal Evidence, that S. W.; Nicoll, efq. 
is not the author of a Vindication of Mr Higgins, as. 6d. 

Ben Jonfon’s Works. By W. Gifford, Efq, new edit. 9 vol. 8vo. 
Cl. 68. — royal, 9I. 

A Letter to Lord Binning, M. P. &c. containing fome Remarks on 
the ftate of Lunatic Afylums, and on the number and condition of the 
Infane Poor in Scotland. 8vo. as. 

How to enjoy Paris. By Peter Herve, Efq. 2 vol. los. 

The Corn Calculator ; being a fet of Tables, which fhow at light 
the value of any quantity of Oats, from one bu/hel to a laft, and from 
5). advancing-28. 6d. each time, to 2 il. per lad. By Charles Scott. 
18. 6d. 

Anecdotes ; Religious, Moral, and Entertaining ; alphabetically 
arranged, and interspersed with a variety of useful Observations. 
By the late Rev. CJiarles Buck. Vol. Ill- l^mo. 5s* 

NATURAL IllSTOItY. 

A Treatise 011 Greyhounds, with Observations on the Treatment 
ef Disorders of them. 8vo. 5s. 

Appendix to the First Edition of Kirby and Spence’s Insects, 
comprising the additional matter inserted in the second edition. 

A History of the Earth, and Animated Nature ; by Oliver Gold- 
Smith ; illustrated with copperplates- With corrections and addi- 
tions, by W. Turtou, M. D. Fellow of the Limitean Society. 6 voL 
SL 

r An Essay on Human Hair. By Alex. Rowlandson. Svo* 5 $» 
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KATURAI. raiMSOFHY. 

Element A of Mechenicel and Chemical Philosophy. *By Joha 
Webster. Illustrated by numerous, wood-cuts. 8vo. lOs^ 

NO'VEl.S AND ROMANCES^ 

Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 2 vol. royal 18mo. lO&i 

’Melmoth House, a Novel. 3 vol. 12tno. !/• *. 

The Lairds of Glenfern, or Highlanders of the Nineteenth Cen^ 
tury. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Barbadoes Girl, or Matilda. By Mrs Hofland. 12mo. 4sw 

Self-Deception, a Novel, in a Series of Letters. By Mtss £♦ 
Parker, author of Aretas, &c. 2 vol. l2mO. 12s. 

Edgar, a National Tale. By Miss Appleton, author of Private 
Education, $£C. 3 vol. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

Chronicles of an Illustrious House, or the Peer, the Lawyer, and 
the Hunchback. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vol. i2mo. H. 7s. 6d, 

The Orphan of Tintern Abbey. By Mrs Zeigenhirt. 3 voL 15e; 

Angelion, a Bomance. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Edward and Anna. By Florio. ISino. 2s. 6d. 

Eglantine, or the Family of Fortcscue. 2 vol. 12nio. 12s. 

Hermione. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Lavinia Fitz-Aubyn. 4 vol. 12(no. iL 8s. 

Sons of St David. 3 vol. j2mo. 15s. 

poethy. 

The Battle of Waterloo, a Poem. By J. Haskin. 8va. 49. 

Ines, and other Poems- 8vo^ 8s. 

Camp^iigns of One Day, a Poem, in two Cantos. 8vo. 4s. 

The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask, and other Poems. By J. Knight* 
Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

The War Fiend, with other Poems. By Thomas Brown, M. Di 
Professor of Moral Philosoplry in the University of Edinburgh. 7s. 

The Moral Odes of Horace, translated. 6d. 

Lines on the Conflagration of Moscow. By the Rev. C. Colton, 
A* M. Is. 

Lucubrations and Midnight Reveries of T. Kirke, esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Alhagranza, a Moor'^h Metrical Romance. By John Stewart, 
esq. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

The Ruby Ring, or the Transformations, a Poem. By Eliza Lucy 
Leonard. iSmo. 4s. 

Peter Pindar’s Works, 4 vol, 24mo. IL 1 s- 

Goldsmith^s Poems^ with Webtail’s Designs. Fcap. 7s. 

Monody to the Memory of 11. B. Sheridan, esq. By Thomas 
Gent. Is.Od. 

/ Poems. By Tliomas Little, jun. esq. 3s. 

Ctarai or Fancy^s Tale, a poem, in three cantos. By John Owens 
Howard. 7». 6d. 

Waterloo, and other Poems. By J. Wedderburne Webster, esiq. 
i!fs. 6d. 
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The Lyre; a collection of 220 of lliebett Songs in lhe;l£n^li& 
language. To which are added, a few Words of Advice on^agnvial 
Singing. By Thomas Hees* 3s- ^ ^ . 

The Days of HaroJde, a Metrical Tale. By John B. Rogers, 
8vo. 12fi, 

Albyn^s Anthology ; or, a Select Collection of the Melodies and 
Vocal Poetry, peculiar to Scotland and the Islesv hitherto unpublish., 
ed. Collected and arranged by Alexander Campbell. Vol. 1* folio, 
lils. 

The Schoolboy, with other Poems. By Thomas Cromwell. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY* 

The Speeches of the R^ght Hon. Edmund Burke, in the House 
of Common -» and in Westmlnster-hall. 4 vol. 8vo, 2/. 16s. 

Voice of the People as to the Waterloo Monument, with Obser* 

. vations on its Principles and Objects, its Funds and Management, 
and the beneficial Effects which may be derived from it. 8ro. Is. 6d. 

Observations on England. By Oloff Napea. 8vo. 8s* 

R§cit Hii»toriqiic sur la Rcstauration de la lloyaut6 en France, le 
SI Mars, 1814; par M. de Pradt, aficien Archevc^ue de Malines. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning, during the 
recent Election in Liverpool. ls.6d. 

Cobbttt’h Parliamentary History, Vol. XXVII. Royal 8vo# ll. 
Us. 6d. 

The Royal Military Calendar ; containing the Services of the (Ge- 
nerals, Colonels, and Lieutenant Colonels, from their entrance into 
the Army, &c. 3 vol, Svo. IL 13s. 6d. 

The Emigrant’s Guide, or a Picture of America, exhibiting a 
View of the United States, divested of democratic colouring, &c,. 
By an Old Scene painter. 5s. 

The Hour of Danger, or Public Distress and Public Remedy* 
By a Commoner, author of the “ Extraordinary Red Book. ’* 8vo. 
2s. 

The Parliamentary Debaters, Volume XXXlI. being the first of 
the lato Session of Farlirtincnt. Royal 8vo* ll lls. 6d. 

Letters on the Corn-Trade : coatainiog Considerations on the 
Combinations of Farmers, and the Monopoly of Corn. By Jos. 
StorrsFiy. Is. 6d, 

Conversations on Political Economy, in which the •Elements of 
that Science are lamiliarly explained. By the Author of Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry. l2mo. 

' Correspbadence of M. Fouchc, Due D'Otranto, wilii the Duke 
fiff Wellington. 3s. 

Sheridan’s Speedies. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s* ■ , ^ 

PHILOLOGY. " ‘ 

Elements of Hebrew Granimar. By J. F* Gyles, 6sq. 125* 

TOrOGRAPIiy. • , ' ^ 

A Graphical Illustration of Canterbury Cathedral, in twenty 
highly finUilicd Plates, accompanied by a Histoiy and Description 
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thttjb Venerable Fubric. By WilKam Woolnoth. Royal 4t0| 3/. 3s, ; 
Imperial 4tOj 5i* 5s. 

A History of Hsrtlepool. By Sir Cuthbert Sharp, Knight, F.S. A. 
Svo. With numerous Embellishments. If. Is. 

The History of Crowland Abbey, digested from the Materials 
collected by Mr Gough, By Benjamin Holdich. 8vo. With two 
Plates. 9s, 

Magna Britannia ; being a concise Topographical Account of 
the several Counties of Great Britain. By the Rev. Daniel l^sons, 
A.M.F.R^S.F. A. & L.S. and Samuel Lysons esq. F.R.S. A F.A.S. 
Vol. VII. ; containing Cumberland, with numerous Engravings Of 
Vie^s, Antiquities. 4to. SL Ss. ; on Imperial paper with proof 
Impressions, 6/. 6s. 

Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, the second Edition, with Correc* 
lions and numerous Additions ; together with an entire Volume of 
Original Matter, contrining an Account of the District, supposed 
to be comprehended by Venerable Bede under the terms Lordis and 
Eloniete, containing the modern Parishes of Berwick, Sherburne, 
Methley, Swillington, Castleford, Wakefield, Thornhill, Dewbury, 
Merfield, Batley, Huddersfield, Almonbury, Bradford, Halifax, Ac. 
By Thomas Durham Whitaker, LL.D. F. S. A. ; with above eighty 
fine Engravings from original Pictures and Drawings. In two large 
volumes folio. 14f. 14s. 

The History of the Isie of Man, with a comparative View of the 
past and present State of Society and Manners, containing also Bio^ 
graphical Anecdotes of Eminent Persons connected with that Island. 
By H* A. Bullock, ten years resident in the Inland. With a View 
of Peel Castle, and a Map. Svo^ 15s. 

Observations of a Russian during a Residence in England of ten 
Months, of its Laws, Manners, Customs, Virtues, Vices, Policy, Le- 
gislation, Ac. Translated from tlie original manuscript of Oloff 
Kapea, ex-officer of Cavalry. 8vo. Ss. 

A Narrative of Ten Years* Residence at Tripoli in Barbar}^ 
From the original Correspondence in the Possession of the Family 
of the late Richard Tolly esq. with a Map, and several coloured 
Plates. 4to. 8s. 

The Lake^ of Lancashire, Westmoreland and Cumberland, deli- 
neated in forty th^ee Engravings by the most eminent Artists, from 
J>rawings by Joseph Farmgton, R. A. With Descriptions historical, 
topographical, and picturesque, the result of a Tour made in the 
Summer rf the yeftr 1816.. By Thomas Hartwell Home* 4to. 
82. Ss. ; Proofs 128. 

Pkltiresqtie Rides and Walks, with Excursions by Water, thirty 
miles round the British Metropolis ; illunrated in a series of colour- 
ed Engravings: with a topographical Description of the Countiy 
wkhin thse circle, and an Account of the Royal Palaces and Wort a 

Art. No^ 1. 12mo, 2s. 6d« ; 8vo, 4^* To be published monthly 
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, History of the Xsle of Wight. By J, EngliSfield. S vpl. imperuCl 
4*0^ 7/. 78* ; large paper, 1(5. lOs. 

Hi!)tory of the Royal Reaidenced* No* L Royal 4to* . IL Ig, 

A Guide to Netley Abbey. A new Edition^ Touf 

round Southacnptoif. 8vo. — -A Guide to tile Isle of Wight* t2naio« 
All by John Biillar e?q. 

. The History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham. 
Vol. I. By Robert Siirtefa of Mainswenh esq*, F. S* A. Folio- 
Embellished with twenty plates, 6/* 6s. ; on large paper, 101. 10s- 

Ther History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford- By Ro- 
bert Clutterbifck of Watford, Esq*, F* S. A. Folio. Embellished 
with twenty plates, Si. 88.; on large paper, 15/. 15s. 

THEOLOGY* 

Observations on various Passages of Scriptorc, placing them in' a 
ftew'light. Originally compiled by the Rev. Thomas Hanmer, from 
Relations in Books of Voyages and Travels into the Eas*t. The fifth 
Ration, w’ith many Additions and Corrections. By Adam Clarke^ 
]Ll.D. F* a. S. 4 vol. 8vo. 21. 5s. 

A Review of the Reformed Church of France* By J. Cobbiu* 
Svo. 5s» 

On the Truth of the Gospel. By J. Duvolsln. 12mo** 7s. 

On the Tiinity- By J, Oxlee. Vol. I- 8vo. 1^* 

The Poor Man s Commentary on the New Te^stament. By Dr 
Ha^^ker. 4 vol. 12mo. Fine. 1/. 4s, 

The History of an old Pocket Bible, as related by itself ; con- 
taining faithful Characters, taken from real Life, of different Per- 
sons into whose hands it h supposed successively to have fallen ; in** 
terspersed with various Observations and Rejections, intended to 
impress upon the Readers the value of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Nature of real IlcHoion. By the Rev* R. Cox, A. M. 3s. 

A Collection of Family Prayers, from the Devotional Writings of 
Baxter, Henry, WiIJison, Bennet, Watts, Doddrige, and others, 
with various occasional Forms. Selected and revised by the late 
Rev. Samuel Palmer. l2nio. Ss. 6d. 

Discou^^*es on several Subjects, addressed to the Congregation 
assembled in Christ Church, Bath. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
Archdeacon of Sarilm. Vol. HI* 8vo. 10s. 64. 

Sermons on Moral and Religious Subjects, adapted ^for the Use 
of Families, as well as for the Pulpit. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons particularly addressed to Young Women in the hi^ier 
Ranks of Life. By a Lady, Author of Sermons on the Duties' 
Children, Sec. 12nio. 4s. 

Introduction to various E^isays on the Universal Analogy betweeti 
the Visible and Invhible Worlds, particularly between the Word, 
and Works of God, as proved by the figurative Language of the 
Holy Scriptures : being a bi ief Prospectus of the IVfatter produced 
and examined in the Essays, and of the Manner in which it Is treat- 
ed. By a Stranger. 8s. 
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. Sermons, by the Reir, Daniel de Superville, formerly Pastor of 
the French Church at Rotterdam-. Translated from the French, by 
John Allen* 1 vol: 8vo. With* P(*ttrait. , ' 

Prayers and Discourses for the Use of Families, in two Parts. 
By Jo^. Bowden- 8vo. 9s-’ 

Observations on the Velvet Cushion Controversy, especially on, 
the Fallacy of the Argii'neius nsed through<>tit the Legend of the 
Cushion, By an Impartial Observer. 8vo. 6s* 6d. 

A Reply to tbe Rev. Jame- Yates's Vindication of Unitarianiste. 
By Ralph Wardlaw. 8vo. lOs, 6d. 

The History nf the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected with 
the Scripture Prophecies- By the Rev. George Wilkins, A. M- 
Royal givo. 1/. 

The Fourth Part of Dr Marsh's Theological Lectures relating ta 
the Interpretation of Prophicy, 6d. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Regeneration. By tbe Rev^ 
C. Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum.’ 2s. 6d. 

The Duties and Dangers of the Christian Ministry considered 5 
a Sermon pteached in Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, by the Rev* 
R. Morehead, A- M. Is. 

Practical and familiar Sermons, designed for Parochial and Do- 
mestic Instruction. By the Rev. Ejward Cooper, Vol. IV, 
12mo. Js. 

The Pulpit, or Critical Account of eminent popular Preachers* 
By Onesimus. 3 voU S6s. 

A History of the Destruction of Jernsaiem, as connected with. 
Prophecies. By the Rev. Geotge Wilkins. 20s. 

An Hbtorical and Literary Account of the Formularies and Cout^ 
Sessions of Faith of the Roman Catholic, Greek and Protestant 
Churches, By the Author of Hor$ Biblica;. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

The Sunday Lecturer, or Fifty-Two Sermons; selected and ii 
bridged from Horne, Cooper, Jay, Doddridge, &c. By A. 

7s. 

Umtarlanism Incapable of Vindication ; a Reply to the Rev. 
James Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism. By Ralph WardUw* 
8vo. 10$. 6d. 

Sermons, by Thomas Snell Jones, D. D. Minister of Lady Glen- 
orchy’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VJETERtN/k RY ART. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Foot of the Horse ; 
containing a correct Description of their Nature, See* Also Rules 
of Shoeing, by which the ordinary Evils attending tlie Progress 
tnay be prevented. By Richard Hayward,. Budd, Veterinary Sur- 
,geon. Rvo* - 10s. 6d- 

? . VQYAgES AND TRAVELS-. 

'V Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea; By W. Burney* Vol. 
I Vi . Royal 4to. 2/. lOs^ 

Tour in Germany- By T. James. 4to- SL Ss« 
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FRENCH l-ITERATURE. 

J<!ew French Books imported Messrs Bossm^e and Masson^ 

Histoire critique ei militaire des Campagnes de la RSoolutimj f^isant 
Suite au Traite des grandes Operations miUtaires par le General 
Jominiy troisicme et dcrniere partie* contenant les Campagnes de 
Bonaparte en ltalie» et de Moreau sur le Knifiy en 1796 et I797« 
2 vol. 870. et atlas 4>to. Paris, 1816. 2/. 

Bonaparte^ sa Famillc et sa Cour. 2 vol. Sro* 16s. 

I>ictionnatre cnttque de sept cers Auteurs vivans. 8vo. Ss. 

Le Trente~un dc MaUy par De Pradt. 8vo. Paris, 1816. Ss.6d« 

U Art (Tobtenir des Places^ ou la clef des ministeres. dvo. Paxis, 
1816. 3s. 

ihstotre de France pendant les guerres de religion. Par Lac^e- 
telle. 8vo. Paris, 1816. Tome 4 me. 

Precis des Maladies chzrurgicalest par Delpetch. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Pans. 1816. 2/. 

CEuvres de Rossuel. 8vo. Parts, 1816. Tomes 9 ^ 14. 3/. 

Vlndi^cret Conieur des A ventures de la Garde Nationale de Pa- 
ris. 12mo. Pans, 1816. 2s, 6d. 

Ceeik^ ou V(Uve de la ptiicj par Madlme la Cemtesse dc CbisnAeut- 
meuse. 2 vol. ]2mo. Pans, 1816. Bs. 

litnCraire dcscripttf la France ct de Vltahe. Paris, 1816. 8vo. 
8s. 

liinfrahe de^cripiif du Fo^aume dc France, Gros vol. 12mo« 
5paris, 1816. 128. 

Manud du Vo^ageur en Suisse, Qros voL 12[no. Figuret^ 

^s, 6d, 
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Childfe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto the Third. By 
Lord Byron. 

The Prisoner t)f Chillon, and other Poems. By Lord 
Byron - . -p, 277 

A Letter to the Roman Catholic Priests of Ireland^ 
on the Expediency of reviving the Canonical Mode 
of electing Bishops by Dean and Chapter ; in which 
are discussed the Questions of Securities, the Na- 
ture and Value of Quarantotti’s Rescript, and whe- 
ther the Pope is competent to compel the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, by Censures, to come into any 
Arrangements injurious to their Civil Rights. By 
C. O. . - . - -310 

Defence of Usury : Showing the Impolicy of the pre- 
sent Legal Restraints on the Terms of Pecuniary 
Bargains— -^in Letters to a Friend. To which is add- 
ed, a Letter to Adam Smith, Esq. LL. D. on the 
Discouragements opposed by the above Restraints 
to the Progress of Inventive Industry. The Third 
Edition : To which is also added. Second Edition, 
a Protest against Law Taxes. By Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq. of Lincolii’s-Inn - - 339 

Wesentliche Betrachtungen oder Geschichtc des 
Krieges Zwischen den Osmanen und Russen in den 
^Jahren 1768 bis 1774- von Resmi Achmed Efendi, 
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Art. I. Chihle I^rold^s Pitgt'imagc^ Canto the Thirds Cy 
Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 79. London. 1816. 

Phe Prisoner Chilton^ and other Poems. By Lord Byron* 
8vo. pp. 60, London, 1816. 

Tr^thc finest poetry be that which leaves the deepest impression 
on the minds of its readers — and this is not the worst test 
of its excellence— Lord Byron, we think, must be allowed tp 
take precedence of all his distinf;uished contcniporatics. He has 
not il)e variety of Scott — nor the delicacy of Campbelh — nor tho 
absolute truth of Crabbe — nor the polished sparkling of Moore | 
but in force of diction,* aiid inextinguishable energy of senti- 
ment, he clearly surpasses them all. * Words that breathe, 
and thoughts that butn, ^ are not merely the ornaments, but 
the common staple of his poetty } and he is not inspired or im- 
pi'cssive only in some happy passages, but through the w^holo 
body and tissue of his composition. It was an unavoidable 
Condition, perhaps, of this higher excellence, that his scend 
shcmld be luwTrow, and his persons few. To compass sUcb enda 
as he had in vi€!w, it was necessary to reject all ordinary ilgentsi 
and aU trivia] combinations. He could not possibly be amusing, 
or ingenious, or playful ^ or hope to maintain the requisite pitch 
of interest by the recitation of sprightly adventures, or the op- 
position of common characters: To produce great eficcts, he 
felt that it was necessary to deal only with the greater passions 
—with the exaltations of a daring fancy, and the errors of a 
lofty intellect— v^th the pride, the terrors, and the agonies of 
strong the fire and air alone of oar human eTcmetita. 

In ibta.ti^ect, and in his general notion of the end and the 
elements of poetry, we huve somelimcs thought that his views 
VoX.X$Vll. NO. 54. T 
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fen more in with those of the Lake poets^ than of mf other 
paity in the poetical commonwealth ; and» in some of his later 
productions especially, it is impossible not to be struck with 
his occaaiosial approaches to the style and manner of this clasa 
of writers. Lora Byron, however, it should be observed, like 
tJI persons of a quick sense of beauty, and sure enough 
of their own or^mality to be in no fear of paltry imputations^ 
is a great mimic of styles and manners, and a great borrower 
of external character. He and Mr Sc^t are fiHl of imitations 
of all die writers from whom they have ever derived ^dfica- 
tion ; and the two most original writers of the age might ap- 
pear, to superficial observers, to be the most deeply indebted 
to tbeir predecessors. In this particnlar instance, we have no 
fiiult to find with Lord Byron : for undoubtedly the finer passa- 
ges of Wordsworth and Southey have in them wherewithal to give 
an impulse to the utmost ambition of rival genius ; and their 
diction and manner of writing is frequently Doth striking and 
original. But we must say, toat it would afibrd us still greater 
|[>lea6ure to find these tuneful gentlemen returning die compli- 
ment which Lord Byron has here paid to their talents, and 
forming themselves on the model rather of bia imitations, than 
of their own originals. In these imitations they wfil find that* 
though he is sometimes abundandy mystical, he never, or at 
least very rarely, indulges in absolute nonsense-— never takes his 
lofty flights upon mean or ridiculous occasions — ^and, above al)^ 
never dilutes bia strong conceptions and magnificent imagina- 
tions with a flood of oppressive verbosity. On the contrary, he 
is, of all living writers, the most concise and condensed ; and,. 
We would fiun heme, may go &r, by his example, to red^m the 
great reproadi of our mwern literature — its intolerable prolixity 
and redundance. In his nervous and manly hnes, we find no^ 
elaborate amplification of common seutkqients — ^no ostentatioua 
polishing of prett;^ expressions f and we really think that the 
brilliant success which has rewarded his disdain of these paltry 
artifices, should put to shame for ever that puling and seif-ad- 
miring race, who can live throUjg^ half a volume on the stoefe 
of a suigle thought, and expatiate over diverse fair quarto pages 
with the details of one tedious description.— In Lora Byrmiy on 
contrary, we have a perpetual stream of thick-<soming fan- 
etes' — ^an eternal spring of fresh-hlowif images, which seem call- 
ed into existence by tl'^e sudden flash of those glowing thoughts 
and overwhelming emotions, diat struggle for expression through 
the whole flow of his poetrj— and impart to a dic^P that if 
often abrupt and irregular, a force and a charm which saeia few* 
tj^uentty to realize all Uiat is said of inspiration. 
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Wit^ all tbaw midonbted daima to onr admiration, liotrever, 
it. is impossible to deny ibat tbe Kobte andior before us has still 
Bometfalng to learn, and a good deal to cenrect. He is frequent- 
ly abrupt and carel^, and ainnedmeB obscure. There are marks, 
occasionaRy, of effort and straining after an enifdiasis which ia 
generally spontaneous } — and, above all, there is fiir too ipreat 
a monotony in tbe mond colouring of his picture^ ana too 
much repetition of the same sentiments and maxims. He de- 
lights too exchisfrely in tbe ddineation of a certain morbid exalt- 
ation of diaracter and of feeling, — a sort of demoniacal sublimily, 
not without some traits of the mined Arcfauigd. He is haunt-, 
ed almost perpetually with the image of a being feeding and 
fed upon by violent pasdons, and the recollections of the cata- 
strophes they have oecodoned : And, tbougb worn out by their* 
past indulgence, unable to sustain, the burden of an existence 
which they do not continue to animate — ^full of pride and re- 
venge and obduracy— disdaining life and death, and mankind 
and Irimself — and tramfding. in his scorn, not only upon the 
falsehood and formality of polished life, but upon its tame vir- 
tues and slavish devotion : Yet envying, by fits, the selfish beings 
he despises, and mehing into mere softness and compassion when 
the helplessness of chiHhood or the frailty of woman make air 
appeal to bis generodty. Such is the person with whom we are 
called upon amiost exclusively to sympathize in all the greater* 
productions of this distingnished writer : — In Childe Harold — ^in 
the Corsair — in Lara — lathe Siege of Corinth — in Patisina, and 
in most of the smaller pieces. 

It is impossible to represent such a character better than Lord 
Byron has done in dl these produefiems,^ — or indeed to represent 
anything more terrible In its anger, or more attractive in its re- 
lenting. In point of we readily admit, that no one charac- 

ter can be more poetical nr impresdve : — But it is really too much 
to find the scene peipetuaBy filled by one character — not only 
in ail the acts, but hr all die different pieces ; — and, grand apd 
impressive as it h, he fod at last that these very qualities mwe 
some relief mote Indispmtsable, and oppress the spirits of or- 
dinary mortaki with too deep an impression of awe and repul- 
sIcHU. There iS tod mntfo guilt in short, and too much gloom, in 
the kadiim dkidaetfer and tfaoui^ it be a fine thing to gaze, 
now andti^, on etdnmy seas, and tbundeiwshaken mountains, 
we idioiddi ptefe i’jpassrng onr d^ in sheltmrd valiies, and by 
the rmitanUr ultW&Ke waters. We are aware that these mC- 
tkfdiors owp be hrmed against ns— and that, without ir etaphor, 
it may bt asifi diat men do not pass ihetr days in reading poet'i 
ry,— and that, as they may loc^ into Lord Byron only abeeii 
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a$ often iHfc Acjy look iibroa4 upon oi^pcs^^^ tbey,' hmve no 
U>c)re teasoii to complain ot faim for biHiin grAnd |^oomv» 
til an to ^mpiain of tho same cpialities in tne C^laciciu, alicj Vol* 
canpes iirhicli riiey go so fajr to visit.* PAifiters have: often 
gained great reputation by their represcntatioiis of tygers and 
Other, ferocious ammaky or of caverns and bandktiy-^nd poets 
should be alloweds without reriroach,* to indulge in analogous 
exercises. We are far from thinking that there is no weight 
in these considerations ; and feel how plausibly it may be said, 
foat we have no better reason for a great part of our complaint, 
than that an author, to whom we arc already very greatly in- 
•debted, has chosen rather lo please himself than us in the use 
he makes of his talents. This, no doobt, seems both unrea- 
sonabie and ungrateful ; but it. is nevertheless true, that a pub- 
lic benefactor becomes a debtor to the public ; and is, in some 
degree, responsible for the employment of those gifts which 
seem to be conferreil upon him, not merely for his own delight, 
but for the delight and improvement of bis fellows through 
all generations. Independent of this, however, w^e think there 
is a rq>ly to the apology* A great living poet is not like a 
distant volcano, or an occasional tempest. He is a volcano in 
the heart of our land, and a cloud tiiat hangs over, our dwell- 
ings \ and we have some cause to complain, if, instead of genial 
warmth and grateful shade, be darkens and inflames oor atmo- 
sphere with perpetual explosions of fiery torrents and pitchy va- 
pours. Lord Byron's poetry, in short, is too attractive and too 
famous to lie dormant or inoperative; and therefore, if pro- 
duce any painful or pernicious effects, there will be murmurs, stnd 
ought to be suggestions of alteration. Now, though an artist 
may draw fighting tygers and hungry lions in as lively and natu- 
ral a way as he can, without giving any encouragement to hu- 
man ferocity, or even much alarm to imman fear, the case is 
somewhat different, when a po^ represents mehVith tygerlike 
dispoaitions — and yet more so, when he exhausts the resources 
of nis genius to make this terrildeheing interesting and attrac- 
tive, and to represant all the lofty virtues as the natural allies of 
ihdr. ferocity. It is still worse when he proceeds to show, that 
mil these precious gifts of dauntless courage, strong affection^ 
and high imagination, are not only akin to Ouiit, hut the pa^ 
rents of Misery j~and that those only have cany lAwnbe of ^an- 
qupty or happiness in this world, whom it ^ the object^ of h|a 
pheti^ to make us shun and despise. , ^ . 

it appears to us, ^re not merel^ errors 'in 
p^ferstons of morality ; and, as a great poet is a Mo- 

ridlreacb^, and gives fortli his ethical lessons, in g^nerm, with 





nuthority tha'a any of JhU graver brfethron, 
be h i^epnlii^y liable to the cenwires reservi^ for those i»^ho 
turn thfe meana of impro to purposes of corruption. 

It may no doubt he that poetrf ip general tends less to 
the useful lkssn the ^lendid qualities nf .oar nature — that a 
character poetitially good has long been distinguished from one 
that is morally so — and that, ever since the time of Achilles, our 
Tiympatbies, on such occasions, have been chiefly engrossed by 
persons vvhose deportment is by no means exemplary, and who 
in many points approach to the temperament of Lord Byron^s 
ideal hero. There is some truth in this suggestion also. But d- 
ther poets, in the Jint place, do not allow their favourites so out- 
rageous a monopoly of the glory and interest of the piece — ^and sia 
loss therefore against the Taws either of poetical or distributive 
justice. In the second place, ibeir heroes are neither so bad nor 
BO good as Lord Byron’s— and do not indeed very much exceed 
the standard of truth and nature in either of the extremes. His, 
however, are as monstrous and unnatural as centaurs and hip- 
pogrifis — and must ever figure in the eye of sober reason as so 
many bright and hateful impossibilities. But the most im- 
portant distinction is, that the other poets who deal in j^eccant 
lu'roes, neither fed nor express that ardent affection for tlienj, 
which is visible in the wbole of this author’s delineations, but 
merely make use of them as necessary agents in the extraordi- 
nary adventures they have to detail, and persons whose mingled 
vices and virtues are requisite to bring about the catastrophe of 
their "^tory. In I^ird Byron, however, the interest of the story,- 
whnere theie happens to be one, which is not always the case, is 
uidfonnly postponed to that of the character itseir— r-into which' 
be enters so deeply, and with so extraordinary a fondness, that 
he generally continues to speak in its larrguage, after it has been 
dismissed from the^gtage; and to inculcate, on his own autho- 
rity, the same sentiments which had been previously recom- 
mended by its example;. We do- not consider it as unfair, 
thcrefoi'e, to^ay that Lprd Byron appears to us to be the xeal- 
cus apostje of a oet^tmn .fierce and magirifieent misanthropy, 
which alveady saiMi^ed his poetry with too deep a shade, 
and'not dnly led t<>f» great misapplipation of great talents, but 
contributed ltd ibnder pp vexy fake estimates of the 

merit,.. It is irksome, how- 
so gen^l-^aiidrwe shall pro- 
bably have bettor means of i%«t)ri^hig these remarlcs, if they are 
really well fbu^ded, when .we to speak ol ; the jftirticular 
puMiaitidmiby have beetr suggested. > t 

.. We had ihe good fortaac^ wc believe, to he among the 
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who proclaimed tiie riling of a neW' ltoioeryf tb« sppar> 

jutceof ChiUe Haitdd cm the p^h^'^hcM’isoi^ii^-^e^.we pai^ 
sued hU Qotir'se with doe etteotkra tilnxNtg^ «e«end'iil 4he ton- 
^eUattMi. If we have lately oaiitted 1» reeotd bh pronip^s 
widi Uie same acrarat^t it is by bo means, fiepaitse ew have 
.regarded it with more ' indifference or sopposed that H would 
.. he h»8 interesting to the pubiic^ — but because it was so eatreme- 
|ly eonqiicuoas as no longer to require the notiees of 'an of- 
;peial observer. In general, we do not think it necessary, nor 
indeed quite fair, to oppress our readers with an aecoutat of 
worlm, which ' are as well known to them as to ourselves, or 
a rqjetitiob of sentiments in which all the world Is agreed.^ 
'Wherever a work, therefore, is very popular, and wMre the 
gmerfJ opinion of its merits appears to be substantially right, 
We think ourselves at liberty to leave it out of our chronicle, 
without incurring the censure of neglect or inattention. — A ve- 
ry rigorous application of this maxim might have saved our 
readers the trouble of reading what* we now write, — and, to 
confess the truth, we write it rather to gratify ourselves, than 
with the hope of giving them much information. At the same 
time, some short notice of the progress of such a writer ought 
perhaps to appear id his contemporary journals, as a tribute 
due to his eminence ; — and a zealous critic can scarcely set a- 
bout examining the merits of any work, or the nature of its 
reception by the public, without speedily discovering. very ur- 
gent cause for bis admonitions both to the author and his ad- 
mirers. 

Our last particular account ^as of the Corsair ; — and though 
from that time to the publication of the pieces, the titles of 
which we baye prefixed, the Noble author has produced as 
much poetry as would have made the fortune of any other per- 
son, we can ajSbrd to take but little notice of those interme- 
diate performances ; which hkye already passed thetr ' ordeal 
with this generation, gnd are ' fairly committed , to the final 
judgment of posterity., reference ta them, how- 

.ever, may he peopj^, both to progress of the author’s 

views, and the histmy of hts fafoe. ' , . 

XiABA was obvioudfy the sequd of Cbrsag^—and main- 
tuned, in general, the saifie tom tif .intecest, swul lofty 
frelmg i’-^hougb the disappea^eiice of Maddrg the scene 
d^^piiyes it of the' ^chanting iiive^^ne0iji-i^.yi^iidk\iw-^trors 
were ' there redeemed, and ibidGe dbe db'lhhiifdtdle less 

capdy«!d||ig« The character of too, is rather too labo- 
riously iSnlsfaed,: dnd <his i^tqmprh^^eqnonnte appa- 

iritum is wedeed up too tmt^^iottsly. ' ' Tlbere is infinite beauty 
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in tha fiketdi of tibe dark Page,-^nd in mmj of die moral or 
general rdbetions whidh are interapersed with the narrathre. 
The deadi of laa^ however, is mr the finest passage in the 
poem, and is fisily equal to any thing dae which the author has 
ever written* Though it is not under our itnmediale cognisance, 
we cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the greats part 
of the passage^^in which the physical horror of the event, 
though described with a terrible force and fidefily', is both re- 
lieved and enhanced by the beautiful pictures of mental energy 
and affection with which it is combined. Oar readers will re- 
collects that this gloomy and daring diief was mortally wonnd- 
/cd in battle, and Ted out of it almost insensible by that, sad and 
lovely page, whom no danger could ever separate from his side* 
On his retreat, slaughter and desolation falls on his dishear- 
tened foUowers, and the poet turns from the scene of dis* 
mrder^ 

^ Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene. 

Where bat for him that strife had never been, 

Jl. breathing but devoted warrior lay : 

*Twas Lara bleeding fast from life away. 

His follower once, and now ht$ only guides 
Kneels Elaled watchful f/er his welling side, 

And with his scaif would staunch the tides that rush. 

With each convulsion, in a blacker gush ; 

And then, as his faint breadiing waxes low. 

In feebler* not less fetal trtcklings flow : 

He scarce can speak, but motions him '’tis vain. 

And merely adds another throb to pain. 

* He clasps ^e hand that pang which would assuage^ 

And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page 
Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees. 

Save that damp brow which rests «pon his knees ; 

Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim, 

Held all the light that shone on earth for him. 

The foe arrives, who long had searched the field, 

Their tdumph nought liU Lara too should yield ; 

They would remove him, but they see *twere vmi^ 

And he regards them with a calm disdam, 

Tbat rose to reconcile him with his fete. 

And that escape to death from living hate z 
And Odio coases, and leaj^g from his steed, 

X*oolks on liie Ueedtng foe that made Um 
And qttestioas of his state; he answers not, 
jScanw glances on him as on one feigot^ 

Ami turns to Kaled :~each remaining wonL 
.understood aot» If distinctly l^ard ^ 
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His dying toneif are in that other tongne. 

To which some strange renaembrnnoe wildly dung, ? 

‘ Their words though faint were many — from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone ; 

From this, you might have deemed young Kaled's death 
More near th^m Lara’s by his voice and breath. 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his Scarce^moving pale lips spoke ; 

But Lara’s voice though low, at first was dear 
And calm, till murmuring death gasped hoarsely near : 
.But from hii visage little could wc guess, 

^0 unrepentant, dark, and passionless, 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that psge his eye was kindly cast ; 

Atjkd once as Kaled’s answering accents ceast. 

Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East : 

^Vhether (as then the breaking sun from high , 

Rolled buck the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 

Or that ’twas chance, or some remembered sgene 
That raised his arm to point where such had been, 

Scarce Kaled seemed to know, but turned away, 

As if his heart abhorred that coming day. ‘ 

And shrunk bis glance before that morning light, 

To look on Lara’s brow— where all grew night. 

But gasping heaved the breath^that Lara drew', 

And dull the film along his dim eye grew ; 

His limbs stretched fluttering, end his head dropped o’er 
The weak yet still untiring knee tliat bore ; 

He pressed the hand he held upon his heart — 

It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 
With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain, 

For that faint throb which qpswers not again. 

** It beats 1 ” — Avay, thou dreamer! be is gone— 

It once icas Lara which thou look’st upon. 

He gazed, as if not yet had passed away, 

The haughty spirit of that hu.abl&ciay ; 

And those around have roused him from his trance, 

But cannot tear fr^om thence bis fi^ed glance ; 

„,And when in raising him from wfiere be bore 
/?1Within his arms the form that felt no more, * - ; 

; ' saw the head his breast would still fustain, 

Rolf down like egrth .to earth upon the pfain ; 

He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 
The glossy tendrils of bis raven hair, 

But strove to stand and gaze, but reeled atid frU, 
breathing more than that he loved ao well, 



That! that ^e 1 wed 1 Oh ! never yet behfeath 
Th^ ^eaisli'ef such try^ty love may hreatlie ! 

That tiyhd^ momeot hath at once reveled 
The s^ret long and yet but half»conoeaied.; 

In baring to.nevive iliiat lifeless breast, / ^ . 

' Its griel* seem^ ended) but the sex coti|bst r > . » 

And life returned) and Kaled felt no sliamc— . 
What now to her, wag Womanhood or Tame^ * 

"We must stop here j — bat the whole stKjuel of the I>oein is 
written with equal vigour find feeiing,; and may be put ia wm- 
pctiiion with anything that poetry has ever produced} ia point 
either of pathos or energy. 

The Sir.GE of Corinth is next in the order of time ; — and 
though written perhaps with too visible an effect, and not very 
well harmonized in all its parts, we cannot help regarding it as 
a magnificent composition. There is less misanthropy in it 
than in any of the rest ; and the interest is made up of alter- 
nate representations of soft and solemn scenes anri emotions 
— and of the tumult and terrors and intoxication of war. 
These opposite pictures are perhaps too violently contrasted^ 
and, ill some parts, too harshly coloured ; but they are in ge- 
neral exquisitely designed} and executed with the utmost spirit 
and energy. What, for instance, can be finer than the fbl^ 
lowing night-piece ? The renegade had left his tent in moody 
musing, the night before the final assault on the Christiau walls. 

‘ Tis midnight : on the mountain’s brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 

Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light. 

So ■wildly, spiritually' bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining. 

And turned to earth without repining. 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ? 

The. waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure zb the air ; 

scarce their foaiti the pebbles shook. 

But murmured meekly 48 the brook. 

The winds were pilioWed <Su the wa-ves ; 

The banners dmoped along their staves^ 

An^d, as they fell around them furling, 

Above them dione the crescent curling ; 

And that silence was uhbroke. 

Save where the watch his signal spoke, 

Save where the steed neighed pft and shrill, 

An4 answered from the hill. 
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And the wide hum of that wild host ^ 

RuAtkd like leaves from coast to coeet^ 

As rose the Muezain^s voice in air 
In midnight call to wonted prayer. 

While resting sadly fay a ruinri coltiimi on the sboFe, be 
toms and sees the form of the maid he loved^ and the refusal 
of whose band he had revenged by his apostasy. 

* The rose was yet upon her cheek» 

But mellowed with a tenderer streak : 

Where was the play of her soft lips fled ? 

Gone was the stnSe that enlivened their red. 

The ocean’s calm within their vtew^ 

Beside her eye had less of blue ; 

But like that cold wave it stood sdlh 
And its glance, though clear, was chill. 

Around her form a thin robe twining. 

Nought concealed her bosom shining ; 

Through the parting of her hair. 

Floating darkly downward there, 

^er rounded arm showed white and bare ; 

And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she raised her hand on high ; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue, 

You might have seen thl moon shine through. 

* As he looked on the face, and beheld iu hue 
So deeply changed frcMn what he knew : 

Fair but faint — without the ray 

t>f mind, that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny day ; 

•And her motionless lips lay still as aeath. 

And her words came fortli without her breath. 

And there rose not a heave o'er her bosom^s swell. 

And there seemed nOt a pulse in her Veins to dwell. 

Thoiil^h he) eye shone out, yet the lids were fixed. 

And the glance that it gave was wild and unmixed 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 
Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream. * * 

The transition to the bustle and fiu^y of the moyiiiiig muster* 
*as well as the moving picture of the baibaric bo6t| is equally 
kdmirable. * ' ' ^ ' 

* ^ The night is past, and shines the stti^ 

As if that morn were a jocund one* ' 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The Morning fr(»m her mantle grey. 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

|Iark to the trump, and the drum. 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous bom, 

the of the banners, that flit as Uiey^re bom^ 
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A&d the npgh of the steeds and the mull»tude’s jHifD, 

And the cla^h, and die shon^ * they coiae» they cocne ! * 

The horsetails are plucked fnmi {he ground, and the sword 
From its sheath ; and they form, aod bat wait for the word* 
The steeds are all bridled^ and snort to she rein ; 

Carved is each necb and dowiogeacb xnauef 
White is the foam of thetr champ on. the bit t 
The spears are uplifted ; the matches are lit ; 

The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar. 

And crudi the wall they have crumbled before s 

Forms in his phalanx each Janiaar 

Alp at their head ; bis right arm is bare, . 

So is the blade of his scimitar ; 

The khan and the paphas are all at their post ; 

The vizier himself at the head of the host. 

When the culvcriri's signal is fired, then on ; 

Leave net in Corinth a living one— 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls. 

God and the Prophet — Alla Hu ! 

Up to the skies with that wild halloo J 
As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 

Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 

And hoofs that stamp, and horns tliat gore. 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 

The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 

Thus against the wall they went, 

Thus the first were backward bent; 

* Many a bosom, sben^hed in brass. 

Strewed the earth like broken glass. 

Shivered by the shot, that tore 

The ground whereon they moved no more ; 

Even as they fell, in files they lay, * 

Like the mower’s grass at the close of day. 

When his work is done on the levelled plain ; 

Such was the fall pf the foremost sl|tin. 

As the spnng'tides, widi heavy pla^, 

From the cliffs thyadihg dash 

Huge fragment^, sapped by the ceaseless Bow, 

Tilhwhite and thundering dov(i:n they go, 

Like the avalanche’s snow . " 

On the Alpine vales below ; ^ 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn* 

Coriqth’s sons were downward bo:^ 

By the long and oft renewed 
Charge of the Moslem mutfitude. 

In firmness they stood, and m masses they fell| 
by the host of the:infidel| 
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Haisd to and foot to foot: 

Nothing tliere, save death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry. 

For t^uarier, or for rktory^. , 

From the point of encountering blades to the hiltf 
Sabres and swords with blood were gilt : 

Bat the rampart is won, and the spoil begun* 

And all but the after carnage done. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From within the plundered dome ; 

Hark to the haste of flying feet. 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street ! ’ 

W© add but one passage more, which may show the force of 
r^ord Byron’s pencil, as some of the others have shown its de- 
licacy. • 

* He stood beneath the bastion’s frown, 

That flanked the sea ward gate of the town ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carniraf. 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar’s skull they bad stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunched o’er the whiter skull. 

As it slipped through their jaws, when their edge grew duH, 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed ; 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night’s repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the sand, 

The foremost of these were the best of his band : 

Crimson and gi^e^n were the shawls of their Wear, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and bare. 

The scalps were in the wild dogV^maw^ 

The hair was tangled round his jaw^ ’ 

Farisina k of a different diaractcr,’/ There k no tumult or 
stir in this piece. It is ail sadness, ami pity, ^ncl terror. The 
story is told in half a Sentence^ The Prince of Este has mar- 
ried a lady who was originally destined for his favouitjte natural 
son. He discovers a criminal attachment between them, and 
puls the issue and the invader of hk bed to death, before the l^e of 
his unhappy paramouri There is too much of horror, pe^ja-ps 
in the circumstances; but the writiin^ is beautiful throughout, 
and the whole wrapp<^ in a rich and yeff-of ptietry, 

“where everj'thing breathes the pbre <^sejice:©f genim and sen^ 
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sibility. The 'opening Terscs, thoujfh sofit and voluptuous, are 
tinged with the same bhade of sonovv wHich gives its cliaraeter 
and harmony to the wrhote poem* r 

* It is the hour fi hen from the houghs 
The nightingale’s high note is Iieard 9 
It is the hoar when lovers* voirs 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; , 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

3Iake ipusic to the lonely ear. . 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure. 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon avraj’’* 
llift it is not to list to the waterfall 
Tlijt Pari&ina leaves her hall, &c. 

With many a lingering look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past ; 

And though they hope and vow, they grieve. 

As if that parting were the last. 

The frequent sigh — the long enlbrace — 

The lip that there would cling for ever, 

While gleams on Parisina’s face 

The Heaven she fears wijl not forgive her, ' 

As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld her frailty from afar. *— 

The arrnignroent and condemnation of the guilty pair, with 
the bold, higb-rtoned, and yet temperate delence of the son, 
are managed with admirable talent ; and yet are less touching 
than the mute despair of the fallen beauty, who stands in speech- 
less agony before him* 

‘ Those lids o’er which the violet vein— * 

Wandering, leaves a tender stain, , 

Shining through the smoothest white 
That 0*er did softest kjss invite — 

Mow seemed with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade, the orbs below ; 

Which glance so heavily, apd fill, 

As tear on tear* grows gatliering still* * 

• Mor once did those sweet, eyelids close. 

Or shade the glance o’er which they r 
But round their grhs of -deepest bine 
The circling white dilated grew— 

And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were in her curdled blood j 
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But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gathered altd 
Brom the long dark fringe of that Ikir lidf 
, It was a thing to see^ not hear ! 

To speak she thought«*-^the ionperfect note 
Wis choked within her swelling ihroati 
Yet seemed in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone« 

It ceased — again she thought to speak. 

Then burst her voice in one long shriek. 

And to the earth she fell lil^ stone 
Or statue from its base overthrown. * 
grand part of this poem, however, is that which de* 
scrlh^ the execution oi^ the rival son ; and in which, though 
there is no pomp, either of language or of sentiment, and 
though everything is conceived and expressed with the utmost 
simplicity and directness, tliere is a spirit of patl^^s and poetry 
to which it would not be easy to find many parallels. 

* The Convent bells are ringing. 

But mourhfully and slow ; 
la the grey square turret swinging, , 

With a deep sound, to and fro. 

Heavily to the heart they go I 
Hark ! the hymn is singing*^ 

The Bortg for tlie dead below. 

Or the living who shortly shall be so ! 

For a departing beinf^s soul 

The death -hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll 5 

He is near his mortal goal ; 

Kneeling at the Friar’s knee ; 

Sad to hear — and piteous to 8ee«>^ 

Kneeling on the bare cold ground, 

With the block before, and the guards, ^ound~ 

While the crowd in a speechless circle gatJier 
^ see the Son fall by the doom eff the Father ! 

^ It is a lovely hour as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set, 

’Which rose Upon that heat^ daj^, 

And mocked it with his steadiest rey ; 

And his evening beams are iked ^ 

Full on HugoVg filled bead,* 

As his last confession pouring 
To the monk, his doom deploring 
la penitential holiness, 

He^bendil to hear his accents blisa 

Widi absolution such as may , \ 

Wipe exit mortal stahis ^sy. 

That high sdn oh hU head did finest 
At he there did box^ and listen^ 
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And the rings of chesnat hair 
Curled half down his neck so bare ; 

But blighter still the beiun was throwik 
Upon the axe which near him shone 
With a clear and ghastly glitter. 

Oh ! that parting hour was bitter 1 
Even the stem stood chilled with awe : 

Dark the crime, and just the law<<P— 

Yet they shuddered as they saw. 

The parting prayers are. said and over 
Of that fidse son~and daring lover 1 
His beads and sins are all recounted. 

His hours to tbpir last minute mounted^ 

His mantling cloak before was stripped. 

His bright brown locks must now be clipped^ 

*Tis done— all closely are they shorn — 

The vest which till this moment wori>— 

The scarf which Parisina gave — 

Must not adorn him to the grave. 

Even that must now be thrown asidsf • 

And o’er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 

But no — that last indigoity 
Shall ne’er approach his haughty eye. 

** No— yours my forfeit blood and breath— 

These hands are chained— but let me die 
** At least with an unshackled eye — 

** Strike ; — and as the wofd he said^ 

Upon the block he bowed his head f 
These the last accents Hugo 8i>oke : 

Strike ” — and flashing fell the stroke— 

Boiled the head — and, gushing, sunk 
Back the stained and heaving trunk. 

In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its ensanguined rain ; 

His eyes and lips a moment quiver. 

Convulsed and quick — then fix for ever. ^ 

Of the flebrew melodies — the ode to Napoleony and some 
bther smaller pieces that appeal^ about the same timey we 
shall not now stc^ to say anything. They are obviously infe- 
rior to the works we have been ziotiiangy and are about to no* 
tice, both in general interest, and in power of poetry — though 
some of them, and the Hebrew mdwies eapeciahyy display a 
skills hr vmrsifiGaliony and a mastery jii dictiofiy which would 
have raised an inferior artist to the yery summit of distinction. 

Of rfie verses entitled, ^ Fare thee well*, ’ — and some others 
of a dmito character, we abafi say nothing but that, in spite 
oT Atit beauty, k is poinfol to reM them^and infinitely to be 
3 
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fefft^etted tha^t they should have been given td iSbe public. It 
would be a piece of idle afibctafion to mere ef- 
fusions of fancy, or to pretend ignoraPce of the to which 

they relste—and with the Jctiowledj^e which the world has of 
these sul^ect^ we must say, that hot even the example of l^)rd 
^ron, cs£n persuade us that they are (it for public discussion. 
We come, therefore, to the consideration of the Noble author’s 
most reoeM publications. 


The most considerable of thcse^ is the. Third Canto of^ilde 
Harold, « work which has the disadvantage of all continua-* 
tions in admitting of little absolute novelty in the plan of the 
work, or the cast of its character, and must, besides, remind aJI % 
Lord Byron’s readers, of the extraordinary ef&ct produced by 
the suddOn blazing forth of his genius upon their first introduc- 
tion to that title. In spite of all this, however, we are persuad- 
ed that this Third Part of the poem will not be pronounced in- 
ferior to either of the tbrraer ; and, we think, will probably be 
ranked above them* by those who have been most delighted with 
the whole. The great success of this singular production, in- 
deed, has always appeared tb ns an extraordinary proof of iu 
merits ; for, with all its genius, it does not belong to a sort of 
poetry that rises easily to popularity. — It has .no story or action 
—very little variety of character — and a great deal of reasoning 
and reflection of no very attractive tenor. It is substantially a 
contemplative and ethical work, diversified with fine description, 
and adorned or oversbaded by one emphatic persop, who ia 
sometimes the author, and sometimes the object of the reflec- 
tions on which the interest is chiefly rested. It required, no 
doubt, great force of writing, and a decided tone of originality 
to recommend a performance of this sort so powerfully as this 
has been recommended to public notice arrd admiration — and 
those high characteristics belong perhaps still more eminently to 
the part that is nbw before us, tnan to any of the former. There 
is the same stern and lofty disdain of mankind, and their ordi- 
" toary pursuits and enjoyments, with the. same bright gaze on 
nature, and the same magic power of giving interest and effect 
to her delineations~bu^^ mixed up, we tiiipk, w|th deeper and 
more matured reflections, and a more intense sensibility to alt 
that is grand or lovely in the external worlds— ^Harold, in short, 
is somewhat older since he last appeared upon the sccne^.and 
while the vigour of his intelfect has been coiifirmetl, and htecon- 
fidence in his own ophtions increased, his £ilsol>etk>me 

more sensitive ; and his misanlltropy, tbps scjtflcned over by ha- 
bits of calmer contemplation, appears less active and impatiem^ 

1 . 
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even althoughincHrd deeply rooted than before. Undoubtedly the 
finest parts of the poem before us, are those which thus embo- 
dy the wei^t of his moral sehtiinents, or disclose the lofty sym- 
pathy whira binds the despiser of Man to the glorious aspects of 
Nature. It is in these, we think, that the great attractions of the 
work consist, and the strength of the author’s genius is seen. The 
narrative and description are of far inferior interest. With re- 
ference to the sentiments and opinions, however, which thus give 
its distinguishing character to the piece, we must say, that it seems 
no longer possible to ascribe them to the ideal person whose name 
it bears, or to any other than the author himself. — Lord Byron, 
we think, has formerly complained of those who identified him 
with his hero« or supposed that Harold was but the expositor of 
his own feelings and opinions; — ^nd in noticing the former por- 
tions of the work, we thought it unbecoming to give any coun- 
tenance to such a supposition. — In this last part, however, it is 
really impracticable to distinguish them.— Not only do the author 
and his herd travel and reflect together — but, in truth, we 
scarcely ever have any notice to which of them the sentiments so 
energetically expressed are to be ascribed ; and in those which 
are unequivocally given as those of the Noble author himself, 
there is the very same tone of misanthropy, sadness and scorn, 
which we were formerly willing to regard as a part of the as- 
sumed costume of the Childe* We are far from supposing, in^ 
deedj that Lord Byron would disavow any of these sentiments ; 
and though there are some w'hich we must ever think it most un- 
fortunate to entertain, and others which it appears improper to 
have published, the greater part are admirable, and cannot be 
perused without emotion even by those to whom they may ap- 
pear erroneous. 

The poem opens with a burst of grand poetry and lofty and 
impetuous feeling, in which the author speaks undisguisedly iri 
his own person. 


* Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar t 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead ! 

Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed^ 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale^ 

Still must I on ; for 1 am as a Weed, 

Flung frbm the rock, ow Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep,, the tempest's breatli prevail. 
In my youth’s summer, I did’ sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind i 
Again I seize t he th eme 
Voii. xxvii, NO. 
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And bear it with me^ as the rufihing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards : in that Tale I find 
llie ftirrows of long thought, and dried-up teara^ 

^Vluch, ebbing* leave a sterile track behind. 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life, — ^where not a flower appears* 

Since my young days of passion — ^joy, or pain. 

Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 

And both may jar. It may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling ; 

So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish gi^ef or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — ^it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme* ’ 

After a good deal more in the same strain, he proceedir, 

* Yet must I think less wildly : — I ^ave thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became. 

In its own eddy boiling and overwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame; 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs of life were poison’d. ’ — 

< Something too much of this : — but now ’tis past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Haroljo re-appears at last. ^ 

The character and feelings of this unjoyous personage arc 
then depicted with great force and fondness and at last he ie 
placed upon the plain of Waterloo. 

‘ In “ pride of place where late the Eagle flew. 

Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ! 

* Fit retribution ! Gaul may champ the bit 

And foam in fetters -but is Earth more freef 
Did nations combat to ifiake One submit ; , 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty I 
What ! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patched-up idol of enlightened days ? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage t *• — — 

* If not, o'er one fallen despot boast no more ! ^ . 

There enn be no more remarkable proof of the greatneear of 
Lord Byron’s genius than the spirit an^ interest he has con- 
trived to communicate to hrs picture of the often drawii and 
difficak scen^'of the breaking up from B^tissek before the great 
battle.' 1^43 a trite remark, that poets generally fail in the repre* 
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sentatJon of great events, when the interest is recent, and the 
particulars are consequently clearly and commonly known : 
and the reason is obvious ; for as it is the object df poetry to 
make us feel for distant or imaginary occurrences nearly as 
strongly as if they were present and real, it is plain that there 
is no scope for her enchantments, where the impressive reality, 
with all its vast preponderance of interest, is already belbre us, 
and where the concern we take in the gazette far outgoes any 
emotion that can be conjured up in us oy the help o( fine de- 
scriptions. It is natural, however, for the sensitive tribe of poets, 
to mistake the common interest which they then share with the 
unpoetical part of their countrymen, for a vocation to versify ; 
and so they proceed to pour out the lukewarm distillations of 
their fantasies upon the unchecked effervescence of public feel- 
ing. All our bards, accordingly, great and small, and of all 
sexes, ages, and professions, from Scott and Southey down to 
hundreds without names or additions, have adventured upon 
this theme — and failed in the management of it ; and while they 
yielded to the patriotic impulse, as if they had all caught the 
inspiring summons — 

Let those rhyme now who never rhymed before. 

And those who always rhyme, rhyme now the more — 
tl^s result has been, that scarcely a line to be remembered had 
been produced on a subject which probably was thought, of it- 
self, a secure passport to immortality. It required some cou- 
rage to venture on a theme beset with so many dangers, and 
deformed with the wrecks of so many former adventurers 
and, a theme, too, which, in its general conception, appeared 
alien to the prevailing tone of Lord Byron^s poetry. See, how-* 
ever, with what easy strength be enters upon it, and with how 
much grace he gradually finds his way back to his own peculiar 
vein of sentiment and diction. 

* There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium’s capital had gathjered then 
Her Beauty atld her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair Women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake ag^n. 

And all went merry as a matriage^bell ; 

But hush ! hark 1 a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! ^ 

‘ Ah 1 then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distiess. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

T7 3 
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And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The lifo from out young hearts^ and choking sighs 
Whi<ji ne’^er wight be repeated : — who could guess 
If ever wore should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise^ 

And there was mounting in hot haste r the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering ca^. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, tlw: beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves^ 

Dewy with Nature^s tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving* if aught inanimate e*M' grieves. 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas !* 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but a^ove shall grow 
Id its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. ^ 

After some brief commemoration of the worth and valour 
that fell in that bloc^dy field, the author turns to the many hope* 
less mourners that survive to lament their extinction ; the many 
broken-hearted families, whose incurable sorrow is enhanced 
by the national exultation that still points, with importunate joy, 
to the acene of their destruction. There is a richness and en- 
ergy in the following passage which is peculiar to Lord Byron, 
among all modern poets, — a throng of glowing images, poured 
jp:>rth at once, with a Ikoility and profusion which must appear 
mere wastefulness to more economical writers, and a certain ne- 
gligence and har^hne'js of diction which can belong only to an 
author who is oppressed with the exuberance and rapidity of 
bis con ct^pt ions. 

* The Archangel's trump, not Glory^’s, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for; though the sound of Fame 
May for a mompnt soothe it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 

They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smilingt, monm ; 
The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof tree sinks, but moulders on the halt 

In massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 

Stands when its wind- worn battlements are gone ^ 

The bars survive the captive they enthral j 
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The day drags throngh tboagh storms keep out the 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on : 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 
A tliousand images of one that was, 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks 5 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes. 

Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold^ 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches. 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, — ^for such things are untold. * 

There is next an ap 4 %trophe to Napoleon, graduating into a 
series of general reflections, expressea with inbnite beauty and 
earnestness, and illustrated by another cluster of magical ima- 
ges i — but breathing the very essence of misanthrophical dis- 
dain, and embodying .opinions which we conceive not to be less 
erroneous than revolting. After noticing the strange combina- 
tion of grandeur and littleness which seemed to form the cha^ 
racter of that eminent individual, the author proceeds, 

* Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride. 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by» 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With^a sedate and ali-enduriitg eye 
When Fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child, 
lie stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 

* Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them 
Ambition steelM thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts. ’Tvras wise to feel, not 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they#were turn'd unto thine overthrow ; 

*Tis but a worthless world to win or lose 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choosy* 

* But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. 

And there hath been thy bane ; there is a Arc 
And motion of the soul whidi will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 

Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to hiui who beflrs, to all who ever borcA 
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^ This makes the madmen who have made men mad; 

By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings^ 

Founders of sects and systems^ to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs. 

And are themselves the fools to those they fool ; 

.Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs 1 One breast laid open were a school 
Which would nuteach mankind the lust to shine or rule : 

^ Their Inreath is agitation, and their life, 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last ; 

And yet so nurs’d and bigotted to strife. 

That should their days, surviving perils past. 

Melt to calm twilight, they feci overcast ^ 

With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 

Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
"With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously- 
* He who ascends to mountain«tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. « 

Though high abtroc the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Peund him are icy rocks, and loudl}* blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head. 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. * 

This is splendidly written, no doubt — but we trust it is not triie; 
^and as it is delivered with much more than poetical earnestness, 
and recurs, indeed, in other forms in various parts of ifae volume, 
we must really be allowed to enter our dissent somewhat at large. 
With regard to conquerors, we wish with all our hearts that the 
case were as the Noble author represents it : But we grea% fear 
they are neither half so unhappy, nor half so much hated as they 
should be. On the contrary, it seems plain enough that they are 
very commonly idolized and admired, even by those on whom 
they trample ; and we suspect, moreover, that in general they pass 
their time rather agreeably, and derive considerable satisfaction 
from the ruin and desolation of the world. From Macedonia’s 
Madman to the Swede — ^from Nimrod to BonapartUf the hunters 
of men have pursued their sport with as much gaiety, and as lit- 
tle remorse, as the hunters of other animals — and have lived as 
cheerily in their days of action, and as comfortably in their re-' 
pose, as the folloWers of better pursuits. For this, and for the 
fame which they have generally ergoyed, they are obviously in- 
debted to the great interests connected with their employment^ 
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and the mental excitement which belongs to its hopes and ha- 
zards. It would be strange, thereibre, if the other active, but 
more innocent spirits whom Lord Byron has here placed in the 
same predicament, and who share all their sources of enjoyment, 
without the guilt and the hardness which they cannot fail of con- 
tracting, should be more miserable or more unfriended than those 
splendid curses of their kind — and it would be passing strange^ 
and pitiful, if the most precious gifts of Providence should pro- 
duce only unhappiness, and mankind regard with hostility their 
greatest benefactors. We do not believe in any such prodigies. 
Great vanity and ambition may indeed lead to Icverish and rest- 
less efforts — to jealousies, to hate and to mortihcalion — but these 
are only their effects when united to inferior abilities. It is not 
those, in short, who actually surpass mankind, that are unhap- 
py, but those who struggle in vain to surpass them ; and this 
moody temper, which eats into itself from within, and provokes 
fair and unfair opposition from without, is generally the result of 
pretensions which outgo the merits by which they are support- 
ed — and disappointments, that may be clearly traced, not to the 
excess of genius, but its defect. 

It will be found, we believe, accordingly, that the master 
spirits of their age have always escaped the unhappiness which 
is here supposed to be the inevitable lot of extraordinary ta- 
lents ; and that this strange tax upon genius has only been le- 
vied upon those who held the secondary shares of it. Men of 
truly great powers of mind have generally been cheerful, social, 
and indulgent ; — while a tendency to sentimental whining, or 
fierce intolerance, may be ranked among the surest symptoms of 
little souU and inferior intellects. In the whole list of our English 
poets, we can only remember Shenstone and Savage — two, cer- 
tainly, of the lowest — who were querulous and discontented. 
Cowley, indeed, used to call himself melancholy ; — but he was 
full of conceits and affectations, and has nothing to make us 
proud of him. Shakespeare, the greatest of them all, was evU 
dently of a free and joyous temperament ; — and so was Chaucer, 
their common master. The same disposition appears to have 
predominated in Fletcher, Johnson, and their great contempo- 
naries. The genius of Milton partook something of tBe auste- 
rity of the party to which he belonged, and of the controversies 
in which he was involved ; but even when fallen on evil days 
and evil tongues^ bis spirit seems to have retained its serenity 
AS well as its dignity ; — and in his private life> as well as in hia 
poetry, the majesty of a high character is tempered with great 
sweetness and practical wisdom. In the succeeding age, our 
poets were but iQo gay^ and though w'e forbear to speak of 
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living authors, we know enough of them to say with confidence, 
that to be miserable or to be hated is not now, any more than 
heretofore, the common lot of those who excel. 

If this, however, be the case with poets, confessedly the most 
irritable and fantastic of all men of genius — and of poets, too, 
bred and born In the gloomy climate of England, it is not likely 
that those who have surpassed their fellows in other ways, or in 
other regions, have been more distinguished for unhappiness. 
Were Socrates and Plato, the greatest philosophers of antiquity, 
remarkable for unsocial or gloomy tempers ? — was Bacon, the 
greatest in modem times ? — was Sir Thomas More — or Eras- 
mus — or Hnme — pr Voltaire ? — was Newton — or Fenelon ? — 
was Henry IV., the paragon of kings and conquerors ? — 
Eox, the most ardent, and, in the vulgar sense, the least suc- 
cessful of statesmen ? These, and men like these, are un- 
doubtedly the lights and the boast of the world. Yet there was 
no alloy of misanlhropliy or gloom in their genius. They did 
not disdain the men they bad surpassed ^ and xDeilher feared 
nor experienced their hostility. Some detractors they might 
liave, from envy or misapprehension ; but, beyond all doubt, the 
prevailing sentiments in respect to them have always been those 
of gratitude and admiration ; and the error of public judgment, 
where it has erred, has much oftener been to overrate than to 
undervalue the merits of those who bad claims on their good 
opinion. On the whole, we are far from thinking that emi- 
nent men are happier than those who glide through life in 
peaceful obscurity $ but it is their eminence, and the consequen- 
ces of it, rather than the mental superiority by which it is obtain- 
ed, that interferes with ^eir .enjoyment. Distinction, however 
won, usually leads to a passion for more distinction $ and is apt 
to engage us in laborious efforts and anxious undertakings : and 
those, even when successful, seldom repay, in our judgment at 
least, the ease, the leisure and tranquillity, of whicli they re- 
quire the sacrifice ; — But ii really passes our imagination to con- 
ceive, that the very highest degrees of intellectual vigour, or 
fancy, or sensibility, should of uiemselves be productive either 
of unhappiness or genera) dislike. 

HaroTd and his poet next move along the lovely banks of 
the Rhine, to which, and all their associated emotions, due ho- 
nour is paid in various powerful stanzas. We pass on, how- 
ever, to the still more attractive scenes of Switzerland. The 
opening is of suitable grandeur. 

* But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walk 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snovpy scalps^ 
throned Eternity in icy halls 
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Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the tliunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below* • 

On this magnificent threshold, the poet pauses, to honour tho 
patriot field of Morat, and the shrine of tlie priestess of Aven- 
ticum; and then, in congratulating himself on his solitude, once 
more moralizes his song, with something of an apology for its- 
more bitter misanthropos* 

* To fly from, need not be to hate, nranlcind ; 

All are not fit with them to stir and toil. 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 

In the hot throng, * &c. 

* Hie race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness : on the sea. 

The lioldest steer but where their ports invite. 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 

’Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne'er shall bcu 
Is it not better, then, to be alone. 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 

Which feeds i: as a mother who doth make 
A fair but frow ard infant her own care. 

Kissing its cries away as these awake. * 

The cliffs uf Meillerie, and the groves of Clarens of course, 
conjure up the shade of Rousseau, whom he charactci-izes very 
strongly, but charitably, in several enchanting stanzas ; — one or 
tw^o of which we shall cite as a specimen of the kindled rapture 
with which the Poet here honours the Apostle of Love. 

‘‘His love was passion’s essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to bo 
Thus, and enamoured, were in him the same. 

But his was not the love of living dame, 

Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams. 

But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and overflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distempered though it seems. 

This breathed itself to life in Jdlie, this 
Invested her witli all that’s wild and sweet. ’ 

< Clarens] sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep Love! 

Thine air is th^e young breath of passionate thought; 

Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 
^"he very Glaciers have hi^ colouri^ caught^ 
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And fiun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there loving!}' : the rocks, 

The peimanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks. 

Which stir and sting the sou! with hope that woos, tlien mbcks» 

* ^31 things are here of Jiims from the black pines, 

Which arc his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listen eth, to the vines 
Which slope liis green path downward to the shor^ 

Where the bowed waters naeet him, and adore, 
iCissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood. 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all boar. 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood. 

Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. ’ 

‘ Our readers may think, perhaps, that there is too much sen- 
timent and reflection in these extracts ; and wish for the relief 
of a little narrative or description : But the truth is, that there 
is no narrative in the poem, and that all the descriptions are 
blended with the expression of deep emotion. The following 
picture, however, of an evening-calm on the lake of Geneva, 
we think, must please even the lovers of pure description — 

* Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved. 

That 1 with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 

‘ It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 

Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 

* At intervals, some bird from out the brakes. 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill ; 

But that is fancy— for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuce 
Peep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her h^ies, ' 
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The following sketch of a midsummer night’s thunder storm 
in the same subUine region^ is still more striking and original — 
‘ The sky is changed !— and such a change 1 Oh night. 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman I Far along. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud* 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud 1 

• And this is in the night ; — Most glorious night 1‘ 

Thou wert not sent mr slumber I let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

Hnw the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea ! 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black,— ^nd now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. ’ 

In passing Ferncy and Lausanne, there is a fine account of 
Voltaire and Gibbon $ but we have room for but one more ex- 
tract, and must take it from the characteristic reflections with 
which the piece is concluded. These, like most of the preced- 
ing, may seem perhaps to savour somewhat of egotism ; but this 
is of the essence of such poetry ; and if Lord Byron had only 
been happier, or in better humour with the world, we should 
have been delighted with the confidence be lias here reposed in 
fiis readers: — as it is, it sounds loo like the last disdainful ad- 
dress of a man who is about to quit u world which has ceased 
to have any attractions — like the resolute speech of Pierre — 

' ‘ This vile world and I have long been jangling. 

And cannot part on better terms than now. * — 

The reckoning, however, is steadily and sternly made ; and 
though he does not spare himself, we must say that the yvorld 
comes off much the worst in the comparison. The passa<Te is 
very singular, and written with much force and dignity. ^ 

* Thus far I have proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices. — To feci 
We are not What we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be,— and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal. 

With a proud caution, love, or bate, or aught, 

Passion or feeling, purpose, grief or zeal, — 

Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 

Is a irtcrn task of soul : — No matter, — ^it is taught. 
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I hare not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its iJola tries a patient knee,— 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles,— nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 
Among them, but not of them. ’ &c. 

• I have not loved the world, nor the world me,— 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe. 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words whirh ^re things, — ^hopes which will not deceive^ 

And virtues which are niercirul, nor weave 
Sna*-es for the fa'h'ng: I would also deem 
O’er others* griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem, — 

Thiit goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. ’ 

The closing stanzns of the poem are extremely beautiful 
but we are immoveable in the resolmion, that no statement of 
curs sh ill ever give additional publicity to the subjects of which 
they treat,. 

Wc have not left room now to notice the faults of this per- 
formance. We hinted, at the outset, that the Noble author 
aeeiTjed to lean rather too kindly to the peculiarities of the I-iake 
school ; and in some of the passages we have already quoted^ 
there are traces cn<»iigh perhaps of this partiality. The follow*^ 
liowcver, will more completely justify that observation. 

‘ I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me f and to me. 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture,’ See . — 

• Ye stars ! which arc the poetry of heaven ! 

Ji in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, — ’tis to be fergiveoj, 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star- ’ 
These arc mystical enough, we think ; but what follows is 
unintelligible as some of the sublimities of Words- 
worth bimhfc'if 

* Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me, — could I wreak 
IVIy thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelingsf strong or weak^ 
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All that I would have sought, and all I seefc. 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe-^into me word» 

And that one word were L*ightning, I would speak ; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard. 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing k as a sword. ’ 

We come ntsw to * The Prisoner of ChilJon. * It is very 
sweet and touching — though we can afford but a short account 
of it. Chillon is a ruined castle on the lake of Geneva# in the 
dungeon of which three gallant brothers were confined, each 
chained to a separate pillar, till, after years of anguish, the two 
j’ounger died, and were buried under the cold floor of the pri- 
son. The eldest wns at length liberated, when worn out with 
age and misery — and is supposed, in his jc-vles? liberty, to tell, in 
this poem, the sad story of his imprisonment. The picture of 
their first feelings, when bound apart in this living tomb, and 
of the gradual sinking of their cheery fortitude, is full of pity 
And agony. 

* We could not move a single pace. 

We could not see each other^s face. 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in oiir sight; 

And thus together — yet apart, 

F<^tt€red in hand, but pined in hearty 
*Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other’s speech. 

And each turn comforter to each, 

, With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold; 

Bur even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon -stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be : 

It might be fancy — but to me 
Tliey never sounded like our own. ’ 

The return to the condition of the younger brother, the bloom- 
ing Benjamin of the faiiiily, is extremely natural and attecting. 

* I was tlie eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
1 ought to do — and did my best— 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 

Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him— with eyes as blue as heaven, 

For him xuy soul was sorely moved ^ 
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And truly might it be dbtreet 
To see such bird in such a nest i 
For be was beautiful as day-^ 

( When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, vdiich will not see 
A sunset, till its summer’s gone; 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

^ The snow* clad offspring of the sun : 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 

And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nougjfit but others’ ills, 

And then they flowed like mountain rills. ’ 

The second brother had been a gay hunter, and drooped thr 
first, when thus sadly barred front his mountain range. 

* He died — and they unlocked his chain. 

And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

1 begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 

But then within my brain it wrought. 

That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 

They coldly laugh’d — and laid him there i 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such Murder’s fitting monument ! ’ 

The gentle decay and gradual extinction of the youngest life, 
is the most tender and beautiful passage in the poem. 

* But he, the favorite and the flower. 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his yace. 

His martyred father’s dearest though^ 

My latest care, for whom 1 sought 
To hoard my life, tliat his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natursd or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
4 Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any diape^ in any mood :— 

X’ve seen it rushing forth in blood,. 
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I’ve seen it on the breakhig ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive inodoa» 

I’ve seen the sick and ghastlf bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors— This was woe 
Uninix*d with such— hnt sure and slow :^ 

He faded, and so cairn and meek. 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of ihe tomb. 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray— 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur — not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence — ^lost 
In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less.: 

I listened, but 1 could not hear— 

1 called, for T wild witii fear ; 

I knew ’twasl^peless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

1 called, and thought I heard a sound-mr 
I burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush’d to him I found him not, 

J only stirr’d in this black spot^ 

I only lived — I only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew. ’ 

After this last calamity, he is allowed to be at large in tke^ 
dungeon. , 

* And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 

And up and down, and then athwart. 

And tread it over every part ; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
lletuming where my walk begun, . 

Avoiding only, as 1 trod. 

My brothers’ graves without a sod. ’ 

He climbs up at last to the high chink that admitted the light 
to his prison^ and looks out once more on the long remembered 
face of nature, and the lofty forms of the eternal mountains# 
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* T saw them — and they were the same, 

They were not changed like me in frame} 

1 saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 

-And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I heard the torrents leap ^nd gush 
0*er channell’d rock and broken lyusit 
1 saw the whiter wall’d distant town» 

And whiter sails go skimming down j 
. And then there was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 

BCit in it there were three tall trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing. 

And on it there were young flowers growings 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 

And they seemed joyous each and all ; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly* ’ 

The rest of tli6 poems in this little volume, ate less amiable — * 
and most of them, we fear, have a and not very charitable 

application* One, entitled * Darknea $^|^9 free from this imputa* 
tion. It is a grand and gloomy ^etch of tl)c supposed conse- 
quences of the final extinction of the Sun and the Heavenly bo- 
dies — executed, undoubtedly, with great and fearful force — but 
wdth somclhing of German exaggeration, and a fantastical so- 
lution of incidents. The /Very conception is terrible above all 
conception of known calamity — and is too oppressive to the ima- 
gination, to be contemplated with pleasure, even in the faint re- 
flection of poetry, ♦ The icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air. * 

Cities and forests are burnt, for light and warmth. 

^ The brows of men by the deapatring light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them 9 some lay down 
And hid tlieir eyes and wept ; aiud some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled ; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world ; and then again 

2 
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With curses cast them down upion the dust» 

And gnash’d theii* teeth and ho%(rl’d* ’ 

* Then they eat eaoh other, and are extinguished* 

* The world was voidt 

The populous and the powerful was a lump. 

Season less, herbless, treeless, mmiless, lifeless-^ 

A lump of death — ^a diaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, laltes, and ocean all stood stilU 
And nothing stirrod within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they dropp’d 
They slept on the abyss without a surge — 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave. 

The moon their mistress had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish'd ; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them— She was the universe. ’ 

There is a poem entitled ‘ The Dream, ' written with great 
beamy and genius— but extremely painful — and abounding with 
mysteries into which we have no desire to penetrate. “ The 
Incantation’’ and ‘‘Titan” have the same distressing char ac- 
ter^though without the sweetness of the other. Some stanzna 
to a nameless friend, are in a tone of more open misanthropy* 
This is a favourable specimen of their composition* 

‘ Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 

Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me. 

Though slander’d, thou never coiild'st shake, — ^ 

Though trusted, thou didst net disclaim me, 

• Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me. 

Nor, mule, that the world might belie. ’ 

Beautiful atr this poetry is, it is a relief at last to close the 
volume. We cannot maintain our accustomed tone of levity, or 
even speak like calm literary judges, in the midst of these agonic* 
ing traces of a wounded and distempered spirit* Even our ad- 
miration is at last swallowed up in a most painful feeling of pity 
and of wonder. It is impossible to mistake these for fictitious sor* 
rows, conjured up for the purpose of poetical efl^t. There is a 
dreadful tone of sincerity, and an energy that cannot be counter- 
feited in the expression of wretchedness and alienation from 
human kind, which occurs in every page of this publication ; 
and as the author has at last ^spoken^ out in his own person, and 
unbosomed his griefs a great deal too freely to his readers, the 
offence now would be to entertain a doubt of their reality. 

VOL. XXVI X* KO. X 
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W€ certainly have no hope of preaching him into philanthropy 
and cheerfulness; but it is impossible not to mourn over such a 
catastrophe of such a mind, or to see the prodigal gifts of Nature, 
Fortune, and Fame, thus turned to bitterness, without an oppres- 
sive feeling of impatience, mortification and surprise. Where 
there are such elements, however, it is equally impossible to 
despair that they may yet enter into happier combinations,— 
or not to hope that ^ tliis puissant spirit ’ 

* yet shall reascend 

Self* raised, and. repossess its native seat.* 


Akt. II. A Letter to the Roman Catholie Priests of Ireland^ 
on the Expediency r^f reviving the Canonical Mode of electing 
Rishops by Dean and Chapter : in vjhich are discussed the 
Questions of Securities, the Nature and Value of Quarantotii^ s 
Rescript, and ^whether the Pope is competent to compel the lio~ 
man Catholics of Ireland, by Censures, to come into any Ar^ 
rangemeuts injurious to their Civil Rights. By C. O. 8vo» 
pp« ill. Dublin, Cezini. 1814. 

^T^wo very remarkable changes have taken place in the great 
-■- question of domestic policy, to which we have so often 
directed the attention of our readers ; changes so material to 
the result, that they have almost rendered the subject new, and 
have, at all events, made it necessary to enter again upon the 
discussion. These changes are, the propjosal of securities, par- 
ticularly the veto, both by some of the warmest and by some 
of the most suspected friends of the Catholic claims ; and the 
restoration to independence of the Head of the Catholic Church, 
or, we ought rather perhaps to say, his liberatiem from the con- 
trol of France. The latter of these events has, moreover, ex- 
ercised a manifest influence upon the state of the case, as it 
was previously aftccted by the former ; insomuch that many per- 
sons, who, at the date of Lord Greenville’s well known Letter, ^ 
and even at the introduction of the Bill in 1813, were con- 
scientiously persuaded that strict securities should be taken, may 
now, with consistency, either relax in their demands, or aban- 
don them altogether. There appears, then, an obvious neces- 
sity for once more entering upon tlie question of Emancipation, 
^ith a reference to its present state, and for examining, with 
care, the amount of the reasonings on both sides, as they are 
itpplicable to the topics which we have just mentioned. 


* December 1809, 
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It cannoty however, be dissembled, that another most im- 
portant change of circumstances has occurred, since we last 
treated upon the subject ; a change which does not indeed af- 
fect the argument^ and will hardly be brought forward openly 
by those whose minds are moat likely to be swayed by it — but 
which, nevertheless, is likely tp exercise a portentous influence 
upon the success of the cause* We allude, of course, to the 
mighty revolutions upon the Continent, and the cessation, in 
this country, of all immediate alarm from foreign powers. It 
has been the fate of Iieland, at all times, to experience how 
much more cogent a reasoner Fear is than justice, or even policy- 
Gratitude among statesmen, was once defined, by one of their 
number, to be a lively sense oi future favours. She has ever found, 
that the same forgetfulness of the past distinguishes the corpo- 
rate body of politicians, which Walpole had remarked in the 
individuals. When danger pressed from without, or appre- 
hensions were entertained at home, from the weakness of the 
Government, or from the unknown extent of disaffection, con- 
cessions were made to the bulk of the Irish people, with an un^ 
sparing hand, — so lavishly, indeed, that what is now refused, 
bears no proportion to what was then bestowed. But it should 
seem that our fears extorted the concession ; for the refusal haa 
been given when the claim rests more upon justice than neces- 
sity. During the latter years of the war, the advocates of the 
Catholics again gained ground. Ireland was the weak point of 
the front which we exposed to the enemy,— and the points most 
open to his attack were precisely the districts most discontent- 
ed, and most a prey to religious dissensions. Each step that 
was gained was, no doubt, asserted to be the triumph of reason 
and a sound liberal policy over bigotry and persecution. Each 
advance made by the enemies of the Catholics towards an ami- 
cable adjustment, was carefully ascribed to the purest motives; 
and every thing like apprehension, every undignifi-ed view, was 
bravely disclaimed by those who yielded, while they who gain- 
ed by the ooncession, cheerfully admitted the disclaimer. Yet 
the fact is certain, that those times of success for the Catholics, 
were moments of jeopardy to the empire, and of extreme diffi- 
culty to the Government ; and it is greatly to be feared, that 
they urge their suit with a very different prospect of success, 
now that all danger has passed over our heads. There is some- 
thing, however, so revolting , in the meanness, as well as the 
injustice of those who would give their claims a different recep- 
tion in consequence of this change of circumstances, that we may 
he sure no open allusion will ever be made to it. Other prctcxlJ^ 
will be resorted to, in justifiention of the altered lone that may 
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may be adopts ; and aS| among these pretexts* the recent' 
conduct of the Catholics, and the supposed necessity of seen* 
Titles generally, will, without doubt, stand foremost, it becomes 
so much the more necessary, at this juncture, to sift the topic 
minutely, were it for no other reason than to shut up, before- 
hand, the skulking places into which apostai^ is preparing its 
retreat* 

It is first of air essential'^ to the right consideration of this 
subject, that we recollect the origin of the proposed securities. 
Many persons apprehended, and more affected to apprehend 
danger to the eonstilistton, and even to the security and inde- 
pendence of the country, from the concession of the Catholic 
claims, as far as a foreign influence was exerted in the choice of 
the Romish prelates. It was quite impossible to maintain that 
this influence was in itself an object of’ alarm ; because, in alt 
times past, it had been exercised without any evil result, and, 
at any rate, without any attempt on the part of the Protestant'* 
alarmists to remove it, or take securities against its tendency* 
'But, in order to suit the argument to the fact, and make their 
present apprehensions consistent with their former conduct, 
they were driven to the necessity of resting the new demand 
upon the proposed emancipation, and to contend, that while 
power was withheld from the Catholic body, securities were un- 
necessary, but that the occasion for them arose out of the in- 
crease about to be given to their political importance. This* 
shape, and this shape alone, could the proposition assume ; for 
it could never be maintained, that all^ciyW rights rendered secu- 
rities necessary, since the concessions of 1778 were granted 
'without them ; — nor could it be said that every gift of 
influence must) he accompanied by safeguards against its abuse, 
seeing that an immense accession of such influence had been 
bestowed, unattended by a single fence, or check, or surety, 
in J793. But the argument behoved to be stated thus, and no 
otherwise the Catholics have now arrived at that precise poijit 
at which no one further concesrion can safely be lAade to them, 
without requiring securities*. We are very confident that most 
of those who seriously maintained the doctrine of the vrto^ ne- 
ver reflected upon the past history of the Catholic question, and 
consequently did not distinctly see what an arbitrary, gratuitous^, 
fantastical position th^y were supporting. Stript of aU disguise,, 
and reduced to its real form, the doctrine is as we have stated 
it they who espoused it conscientiously, assuredly never so ' 
slated it to t})cniselve$, unless indeed they adopted it as the 
means of conciliating the unthinking multitude, — a motive 
tiou which we shall examine in Uie sequeL 
J 
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I>ecq>tioii, lawyers and logicians say» lurks in generals ; but 
^tbe same may be observed of error in all its branches, self-de- 
ception as well as imposition. Let us then see what the argu* 
'ment really purports, by bringing to particulars the vague 
phrases, — foreign iilfliience, — political importance, — and ade» 
<]uate securities, — in which its whole wirtue-consists. 

The Pope nominally consecrates the diish Catholic IBishopsi 
and they, as is well4cnown, have the mo^t substantial authority 
over the clergy of their respective dioceses. The influence oi 
the parochial clergy o^irer theirdlocks, k equally unquestionable; 
and from henee it is contended, that the papal autbority may be 
dangerously exerted over the Irish people. When this argu- 
inent was first promulgated, the Pope was a close prisoner in the 
'hands of ^Buonaparte, and it derived a certain plausibility from 
this circumstance^ for men were prone to believe^ that the rear- 
fioning had thus ^connected the two ends of the chain, and 
brought our deadly enemy in contact with the mass of the dis* 
contented in Ireland, or rather, with the buUc of its population. 
We think it will be most satisfactory, first to show, that the ap- 
<prehension never had any foundation, even when ciroumstances 
'rendered the statement of it most specious, before we remind 
the reader, that the state of things, 4o which its wholeplausibi- 
«Iity was owing, no longer exists. 

Let k then be remembered, that, in: point of fact, the Pope 
does not, and never did, appoint the Irish prelates ; and that, 
in the nature of things, it is wholly impossible he should* 
He is utterly ignorant of the individuals who compose the 
drish clergy; and from these the prelates are always chosen. 
(By accident, a few among many thousands may have been 
seen by him $ that is to say, if the Ptjpe happened to be- 
long to some convent in Borne, or to be acting as a parish 
priest there, at the time that several drish , priests, now old 
•enough ibr the jnkre, were receiving their education from 
the Irish clergy of that ci^; and it, notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to such an acquaintance, it did so fall out, that the 
particular Italian modk or prieat, afterwards raised to the pur- 
ple, associated with one or two of the Irish students, then a case 
would occur, in which the Pa))e might of himself name one, or 
possibly, in the course of an unusually long pontificate, two 
Irish Bishops. But dik is sorremote from aU ordinary proba- 
bility, that we may safely assert it never did happen ; and that, 
in the common course of things, hk Holiness is as ignorant of 
the persons trough whom he communicates the gpirifual gifts 
Inherited by him from St Peter, as the Grand Lama is of hk 
subaltern agents, in a country where he is a little, and but a 
wery Jittlc^ more a prisqner than hk lioman brother. The 
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PoJ^e’s Italian councillors are in the same state of necessary ig- 
norance, and must rely, like himself, upon iniormation and ad- 
vice received from Ireland itself ; so |hat, in fact, thenominaiion 
is purely domestic, and the interposition of the Holy See is a 
mere matter of form. 

If, then, the Pope only chose one out of a certain num- 
ber transmitted to him from Ireland, although he was un- 
der Buonaparte’s control, and disposed to chuse the indivi- 
dual most agr^able to him, the fault was still in those who 
had transmitted such a namet the suspected person substantially 
owed his appointment to his countrymen ; and the mitre was 
bestowed improperly, not because a foreign influence had inter- 
fered to promote the enemy’s agent, but because a domestic 
party had pitched u[fon a disaffected candidal^. But there 
never w^as any apprehension more entirely groundless, than that 
of the Pope being likely to consult Buonaparte^ views or wishes 
in the exercise of any part of his functions. In alftnatlers, tem- 
poral or spiritual, he showed a constancy worthy of the martyrs* 
virtues, which he inherits, with their superstitions. Nay, to 
such a pitch did he carry his lofty contempt for the oppressions to 
which he was subjected, that he refused the permission given 
him, while detained in France, to leave bis residence; and, for 
two years, nfever once descended the staircase that led to his 
apartments, although permitted, and even requested, to visit the 
environs : — So well informed of the facts were those who dread- 
ed the influence of the Pope as an agent of Napoleon. It is a 
matter of certainty, that the knowledge of any candidate being 
agreeable to the latter, would of itself nave occasioned his exclu- 
sion, — and for the very reason that the option rested with tl’ie 
Pope. But it might be urged, that another pontiff would, in 
all probability, exhibit less firmness. Still he must receive the 
recommendation from Ireland ; for that is the course which, of 
necessity, the nomination has taken. 

Suppose him, however, to make himself wholly the enemy’s tool, 
and, regardless ol the suggestiorss from Ireland, to appoint agents 
of that power ; — we vtill venture to assert, that such agents would 
have been instantly rejected by the inferior clergy and laity, not 
merely because they lay tinder a suspicion of being disaffected, but 
because they were appointed after a novel manner. Such a nomi- 
nation would at once liave been deemed an encroachment of the 
Bommh See, and resisted. The authority of the Pope among our 
Irish brethren, is manifestly of a most limited nature, and held by 
a very precarious ten ure. It seems to be acknowledged, just so'far 
as it suits tlieir purposes, or coincides with their t>wn doctrines* 
In alt temporal matters, it is stoutly denied as a general princi- 
ple; nay, it is denied upon oath. The CatboHcs ure bylaw 
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bound to swetar^ jn the oath of allegiance, that they < do not be^ 

* lieve the Pope either hath, or ought to have, any temporal or 

* civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or preeminence, directly or 

* jndirecdy, within the realm; * and we find them giving so wide 
a sense to the phrase temporal power ^ that we may be well as- 
sured it would be held to cover any appointment to ecclesiastical 
dignities made without consulting them, and for obviously im- 
proper purposes. 

The manner in which they have recently treated the inter- 
ference of the Holy See upon this very question, furnishes 
the best illustration of this point: as there can be no more 
convincing proof how groundless the alarm is about foreign in* 
terference, and bow little disposed the Irish Catholics are to 
carry their deference towards the court of Rome, further than 
their. own views fall in with those of their ‘ Most Holy Father,' 
we shall stop for a moment to show how they have treated him 
and his authority upon the present occasion. It is also neces- 
sary to enter into this detail, with a view to a subsequent branch 
of the question. In the year 1799, when Mr Pitt, among other 
jneasures for conciliating the Catholics, and obtaining their con- 
sent to the Union, proposed giving their clergy an independent 
provision, upon certain conditions, a meeting of their prelates, to 
the number of ten, passed resolutions, approving of the veto 
under specified regulations j but adding, that without the con- 
currence of the Pope, nothing could be effected of this descrip- 
tion. In the course of a few years, the whole of those prelates 
who survived had renounced their former opinions, and joined 
the rest of their body in rejecting the vetOy which they did by the 
rcfsolutions of September 1808, and February 1810 — and the 
addresses of February 1810, November 1812, and May 1813. 
The refusal of the veto, in all these documents, is grounded 
upon the merits of the case chiefly ; but the captivity of the 
Pope, and the consequent impossibility of holding any commu- 
nication witlj him upon the subject, is urged strongly as a rea- 
son for rejecting all changes in the established mode of appoint- 
ment. It is moreover worthy of remark, that, under the impres- 
sion of his being a prisoner^ they solemnly pledge themselves to 
deny the validity of any act purporting to be his resignation, or of 
any compulsory election of a successor, should he die ; and, ex- 
pressing the utmost horror of the treatment he was undergoing, 
they renounce, with equal abhorrenq^ all idea of ‘ taking up as 

* spoils any part of the right of the Apostolic See so invaded, 

' • violated, and trodden down for a time by sacrilege. * 

In the early part of iS14f, came Monsignor Quarantotti’s Re- 
script, allowing the Irish Catholics to accept of emancipation, 
idong with the veto, in terminis * as it had. been proposed in the 
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Bill of 1813. ’ This document came from the acting Prefect 
of the Propaganda^ to which department the Irish affairs of 
cbui-se belong $ and it bears to be from an authority famished 
■with full pontifical powers. No sooner did it reach the Sister 
!](Cingdoin, than it threw the whole Catholic body into a flame. 
We have now before ns fourteen addresses, and strings of reso- 
lutions, and several lettcArs from large bodies of the clergy of all 
Tanks, and from individual prelates, as well as from the lay 
meetings. They bre^tthe notning but indignation at the nnfor- 
tqnale rescript. But only four of the number express any doubt 
of its authenticity, or object to it on account of the suspicious 
ipircumstances under which it was issued, or call in question the 
authority of the body from whom it proceeded, to act in the 
Pope’s absence \ and, of these four, two expressly add, that 
though it bad. come directly from the Pope himself, they should 
iiaVe equally rejected it ] while the other two give us to under- 
stand the sapie thing, by their strong protests against the docu- 
ment upon the merits of the question, after having, by way of 
introduction, objected to the authority which promulgated it. 

The feelings of the Catholic body upon the subject of the veta 
itself, and upon the interference of the Pope, where they happen 
to differ from him, are so clearly exhibited in these publications, 
that we shall notice some passages in them more minutely. — 

• Wc hesitate not (say the clergy of the archdiocese of Dublin) 

* to declare our unqualified dissent from the principles which the 
f rescript inculcates, and which as Catholics^ and as Irishmen, 
‘ we view with disgnst and abhorrence^ * The clergy of Cloyne 
and Ross, after expressii^ ♦ inviolable attachment to the centre 
f of Catholic unity, the Chair of St Peter, so edilyingJy filled at 
^ present by their venerated (Jbief Pontiff Pius VI I.,’ add, 
that they regard the ‘ integrity of the Roman Catholic religion 
^ in Ireland, as paramount, and that they apprehend the veto 
^ ■would have utterly subverted it.* Wherefore they resolve, 
that tlie rescript is • an unwarrantable assumption of authority 
‘ on the part of the VicerPreJect of the Propagandas and 

^ competent to bind thenj^, * Their Bishop having, in answer to the 
letter enclosing it, observed that, * in cpnimon with every real 
^ friend to tlie integrity of the ^tbojic religion, he had rea 5 l 

* that miseftievous document with idlings of disgmt and 

• dignation, ’ they pass a resolution, highly approving of hiai 

f;onducl, in expressing such * prompt and decided feproMlion, ' 
and declaring their full participation ip * his feelings of dii^gust 
and indignation, on reading this very mischievous document. * 
The clergy of the Cork diocese use nearly thp same language ; 
pnd describe the rescript as * having excited the most unprece- 
k afam among their flockS| and as ^pding, in tbei^ 
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< jadgments, to produce incalculable mischfer, if not utter ruin 

• to the Roman Catholic relipon in Ireland. ’ The fears of 
foreign influence, even while Buonaparte bore sway, are de- 
scribed by the Bishop of Derry as ‘ ridiculous and ««- 

* founded but, ' adds his lordship, • as that bugbear is run 

• down, where is the occasion now of a veto ? Why then Mon- 
^ sieur Quarantottrs document ? What is Government afraid 

• of at present ? ’ He then asks, why they should have forced 
Upon them * an unnecessa^ Rescript which they detest beyond 

• any thing that can ppssibly be conceived. ’ The Diocese of 
Dromore resolve, that * their much respected and venerable 
^ Prelate deserves their warmest thanks for his able and digni* 

« fod reply to the communication of the Rescript. * In acknow- 
ledging the receipt of it. Bishop 0*Shaughnessy sa)"s, * I have 

• received with indignation your Lordship's letter, together 

* with Monsieur Qu arantotti's I am well a- 

* ware that the result of this pernicious measure^ if carried into 

♦ effect, would be virtually fatal to the Catholic religion of Ire- 
^ land. ’ His Lordship therefore adds, ‘ that he hastens to 
^ protest against it ; ' and says, ^ though I should stand alone, 

^ xohile I have breath in my body^ I will continue to do so. ' — 
The manner, however, is not always so vehement in these pa- 
pers, though the sense is the same. * The Catholic Church of 

* Ireland,’ says one Diocese, ‘ having ever preserved her hie- 

* rarchy, cannot relinquish those rights and liberties which 

* every other church, similarly constituted, enjoys ; and conse- 

♦ quently this document, *uoere it even signed by his Holiness^ 

\ can he of no force or value in this country y unless approved and 
i received by our Bishops. ' — • We do not, says another, feel 

ourselves bound to subscribe to such concessions, nor to obey 

* the implied mandate of that letter, because to us it seems to be 

* unauthorized by the Pope— and eoen were his Holiness to give it 
^ under his sign manual^ we should not consider ourselves bomid to 
^ obey ity as it would be an infringement on our religious disci- 
^ pline. We understand, ' says the eloquent, but not very 
well* reasoned resolutions of the Diocese of Ossory, * we un- 
^ dorstand well the difference between the spiritual power of the 

♦ Priesthood and the Sovereignty of the State. We give unto 
^ Caesar what belongs to Caesar ; we give to God what belongs 

* to God. Our principle, as Irishmen and Roman Catholic 
priests, is to keep separate these two jurisdictions, by re- 

• fusing to each what belongs to the other; by admitting both 

« in their proper sphere. We disclaim the spiritual power 
^ of any form of civil government; in our character of Bri- 
5 (ibh sptyectS| wc as loudly the temporal pow^ of 
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^ the Pope ; protest against the Rescript as *we da against the 
^ Veto ; we reject the uncanonical interference of the King, as 
^ Roman Catholics^ we reject Uie unconstitutional interference 

* of the Pope, as citizens. No government can Justly invade 

* the rights of conscience ; no spiritual authority, home or fo* 
^ reign, is competent to dispose of our civil rights. * 

The restoration of the Pope having been completely effected, 
there appears to have been a short pause among the Irish Ca- 
tholics, in the expectation of bis disavowing the abhorred Re- 
script. Applications having been made to his Holiness by both 
parties, he was pleased to issue a letter, dated Genoa April 26, 
iSI5, stating the extent to which he could allow the acceptance 
of the proposed conditions. The following are the words, 
which arc intended, on the one band, to authorize the veto^ and, 
on the other, are held to refuse it. ‘ In casu praedictse email- 
Z' cipationis, quae Catholicis onmino faveat, Sanclitas sua non 
‘ dubitabit. permittere, ut in quibus mos est candidates Sanclae 

* Setli commendandos designare, earurn notulam exhibeant Re- 
/ ,giis ministris, ut Gubernium, si quis invisus aut mspeetus sit^ 
^ enpi Uatim indicet^ expungatur^ ita tamen ut sufiiciens nu** 
^ merus supersit ex quo Sanctitas sua eligere possiU’ 

\Vhen we consider that this was the arrangement substituted for 
the explicit j>erniission of the given by Monsign or Quarantot- 
tfs letter, all the rules of construction oblige us to admit that it 
means something very different from the veto. If, as one party 
jma in tains, the words ♦ indicetut exjnoigatur * arc intended to de- 
scribe a power to be vested in the Government, of expunging, or 
causing to be expunged, wiiatever names they please from the list 
of candidates, they are descriptive of the veto^ authorized by 
Quarantoiti's Rescript, which is wholly repugnant to the purport 
of a letter meant as a revocation and annulment of that rescript. 
Had such been the Pope’s intention, be would have referred in 
terms to the vetOj or to the Bill of 1 813, as Quarantotti bad done. 
But it is evident that the words mean a very difierent arrange- 
ment, They describe, notperheps very clearly, but in a manner 
suQiciently intelligible, a power of inspection ami suggestion^ not 
a power of exclusion. The list is to be shown to the Government, 
that they may point out any suspected persons whose names are 
contained in it; and some other persons, not they who make 
the suggestion, are to expunge the objectionable names ; that 
is to say, are to expunge them if they please ; otherwise, why 
should one have the power of suggesting, and another of ex- 
punging ? It is stated upon the oest authority, that repeated 
demands of an explanation have only been answered by a re- 
ference to the text of the Letter of Genoa j but that the Coux^ 
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of Rome is understood to consider the words as meaning, th«t 
the names shall be transmitted to the Pope with the objections, 
and that these are to be webbed by him, — which is so far from 
being the same with the we/o, that it is the very reverse of it. 

Indeed, no one can believe that the Pope ever would consent 
to the arrangement proposed. He might be desirous of gra- 
tifying, as far as he could, a Government, to which he owed 
his restoration, and had always expressed his unbounded gra- 
titude ; he might, with this view, wish to retract Quarantotti’a 
permission in the way least offensive, and to put something in 
its place that should look as like the as possible. But an 
absolute concession of any right, temporal or spiritual, is ne- 
ver made by the Holy See. To this day they claim Avignon, 
and all the territories they ever possessed, making once a year 
solemn protests for them. They temporize, and appease, and 
give up a little for a time, — but an absolute parting with any 
right is wholly foragn to their policy ; and if ever a Pontiff sate 
in St Peter’s chair, who was, from principles and from temper, 
incapable of adopting a more compliant course, it is Pius VII.— - 
Wc, therefore, can have no doubt as to the sense in which the 
Letter of Genoa is to be taken. Indeed, the saving clause * Ita 
tawm^ * &c. would render the whole a nullity, even if the body 
of the permission had exi^ressly given the veto; — for the body 
who recommend, would tmly have to narrow the number of the 
candidates, so as a suJTicient number should not remain after 
any one name was expunged, — and then no such exclusion could 
take place. But we have already seen how immaterial it is 
whether the Pope grants the veto or not. If he refuses it, the 
Catholics of course say they cannot hear of it, because his Ho- 
liness has forbidden them i if he grants it, they say it is a teni- 
por«'il question, and the Pope has no right to interfere;*. The 
quotations above given, clearly show this to be their temper ; 
but we find the matter again distinctly stated in the Address of 
the Catholic Laity to the Pope in August 18i5, four months 
after the da^ of the Letter of Genoa, and transmitted in con- 
sequence of tlic use made of that Letter. 

^ With sentiments of most sincere sorrow, we have heard that, 
notwithstanding the uniform manifestations of our spiritual attach- 
ment to the Holy See, it has plea&ed your Holiness to favour a mea- 
sure, which would enable a Protestant Government to control the 
appointment of our Prelates ; against which the Catholic voice of 
Ireland has protested, and ever will protest with one accord. No 
spiritual grounds are alleged for the proposed alteration in our Ec- 
clesiastic^ System ; it is not pretended that it vronld advance the 
interests of religion, or improve the morality of the Catholic Peo- 
ple of Ireland ; on the contrary, it is proposed, in opposition to the 
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"well known and declared opiniona of onr spiritual ^Sdes» and is 
fered as an exchange or barter for some temporal aid or concesuon^ 
It therefore becomes our duty, as Catholics and as subjects^ to state, 
in most explicit terms, our sentiments upon it.** 

What these sentiments are» is unfolded pretty dearly, it must 
be admitted, in the following passage* 

* We feel that we should 'he wanting in ^tbe practice of that can- 
dour, which it is our pride to profess, were we not farther to in- 
form your Holiness, that we have ever considered our claims for 
political emanetpaston to be founded wpcm principles of civil poli- 
cy. We seek to obtain from our <xovetnment nothing more than 
the restoration of temporal rights; and omst, most humbly, but 
most firmly, protest against the interferenee of your Hdiness, or any 
other foreign prelate, state, or potentate, in the control of our tem- 
poral conduct, or in the arrangement of aur political concerns. 

*-We, therefore, d^em it unnecessary, Mo^ Holy Father, to 
Utate to your Holiness, the manifold objections of a political na- 
ture which we feel towards the proposed measure. We have con- 
fioed ourselves, in this Memorial, to the recapitulation of objec- 
tions, founded upon spiritual considerations; because, as, on the 
one hand, we refuse to submit our religious concerns to the con- 
trol of our Temporal Chief; so, on the other hand, we can- 
not admit any right, on the part of the Holy See, to inves- 
tigate our political principles, or to direct our political conduct; 
it being our earnest desire, and fijxed determination, to conform, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, ^o the injunctions of 
that sacred ordinance, which teaches us to distinguish between 
spiritual and temporal authority, giving unto Caesar those things 
which belong to Csesar, and lunto God those things which belong to 
God. 

* Thus; then, Most Holy Faflier, it appears — while tlus obnoxious 
measure is opposed by every order of oar Hierarchy, that wc, for 
whose relief it purports to provide, feel equally ardent and deter- 
mined in our resistance to it ; solemnly declaring, as we now do, 
that we would prefer the perpetuation of our present degraded state 
in the Empire, to any such barter, or exchange, or compromise of 
cur religious fidelity and persev^ance* ’ 

This * Address and liemmstranoe ’ was transmitted by a de* 
|»utation of the Laity, appointed to cooperate with the Episco- 
pal Depi:tf;ies, in remonstrating with the Holy See, against eve- 
ry thing like political iaterference with the Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland. 

Can it, then, be contended, with a grave countenance, that 
there is any ground for alarm, lest the influence of the Pope 
abould pervert the minds of the, Irish Catholice^ through the 
medium of their clergy, when wc find that b^y r^ctidg, 
without the smallest hesitation, the authority of the Holy $ee, 
AS often as it suits tbdr purpose ? We epeak here the kn- 
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guage 6f tfadlr enemies, in order to demonstrate its incoTmst-^ 
eney* Their friends, of course, deduce the opposition mani- 
fest^ to the Court of Rome, from an invio]ai>Ic adherence 
■their prineipies, as confirm^ by tbeir oaths of aHegiunce. — 
But the most captious ob}eGtor can only say, that they use' 
the^BuU 1 orky of the Apostolical Hescript as- it suits their views;: 
abiding by it,, and seeking shelter under Hs protection, as long 
as they find it convenient $ abjuring and disclaiming* it as soom 
as conformity and obedienoe proves burthensome«. Be it so ; we 
affirm that at least no one who thinks thus of the Irish Catho-* 
Kes, can effect to believe the established order of things en-» 
dangered from fbreigo infibence.. Zt may be in danger fronv 
the disaffection of the Catholics themselves; but, that the jeo- 
pardy is purely domestic, if it eidsts at all, their wliole con- 
duct proves , — and the arguments of their adversaries, to be con^ 
i^istent, must admit. 

If this alarm from* foreign influenee was grcundlesa, evci^ 
while the Pope was under the control of an cnemy^. and whila 
the empire was exposed to his attacks, what shall we say of it,, 
now that peace has driven away all apprehension, ^ and exhi- 
bited the strange spectacle of our most Protestant Government 
standing forward as the principal champion* of the Pope, and 
indeed the prime mover of his restoration as a temporal power ? 
It cannot surely be maintained, seriously, that after having re- 
instated him, our first impression should be that of fear, lest 
he should exercise an influence among the Irish, hostile to the^ 
tranquillity of the country. In the present state of Italy, it is 
far more likely that our interposition will be once more requi- 
site to protect his secular existence, menaced by that power 
whom our policy has made paramount in that fine country, hi.'?' 
Holiness's * Yery dear Son in Jesus Christ, ’ the Emperor of 
Austria.. 

But, if k is not foreign influence that alarms us, upon what 
grounds can the securities be required i The Government are 
apprehensive of the Catholics themselves ebusing disaffected pre- 
lates ; for, if there exists any danger, it must come from that 
quarter. The choice of bishops is substantially vested in the 
prelacy themselves, and the second rank of the clergy may have 
tome influence over it.. Is the hierarchy then so tainted;, that ic 
is to be apprehended oaeh vacancy will be filled by them with a 
traitor t But,, if things are in such a desperate state; how are 
ffiey to be mended by the veto— by the slow process of improv- 
ing the clerical constitution at the rate of oni>thirtietfa part, per- 
haps, in five or six years ? And is there a chance of even this- 
toifling improvement, if the body is so rotten as the argument 
pi^upposes I Fori surely, it is not to be expected that such 
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class of men ad It assumes tlie prelates to be, would ^er submit 
jfbr the Royal approbation every one name hostile to their plans^ 
If, on the other hand, the inferior clergy should have a voice in 
the choice of their prelates, the alarm becomes ridiculous in the 
extreme ; for its whole force is derived from the . assumption, 
that the bishop influences his subordinate s^gy> and threugb. 
him the people. , , , . 

But, after all, what .ground is there for interfering with the’ 
Catholics, any more than with other dissenters, in the choice 
of their spiritual functionaries ? , They do not abhor Church 
of England more izealouslv and piously than we rigid Pres- 
byterians, who view both the English and the Roman Churches 
as an equal abomination, regarding them indeed as alike in 
all but one or two particulars. Yet, who ever thought of tak- 
ing sureties against the Protestant Dissenters, . by preventing 
improper persons from being chosen * preachers and teach- 
ers * under the Toleration Act ! And let it always be kept in: 
mind, that the only ground of interference which can be induc- 
ed, is the alleged danger to the Established Church. To inter- 
fere for purposes merely political, or to improve the loyally of 
the lower Irish, or amend their conduct, may be4he real mo- 
tive with some of the alarmists ; but no one has been hardy e- 
nough to avow it, any more than the other object — which has, we 
verily believe, a far greater sway — the desire of obtaining an in- 
fluence for party purposes*, among the bulk of the population. 
Any intermeddling of this sort is so nearly allied to the basest 
species of policy, the bartering of religious privileges for the 
lowest of worldly ends, that we may be well assured no one will 
ever venture openly to recommend it. Either, then, the danger 
exists not at all, or it is apprehended from attempts of the Ca- 
tholics themselves, against the Establishment. Now, it ought 
to be borne in mind, tbat no Catholic can, directly or indirect- 
ly, make any attempt upon the safety of the Establishment, with- 
out the deliberate and wilful breach of an oaih, which is as fol- 
lows : — ‘ 1 do swear that 1 will defend to the utmostof my power 
^ the settlement and arrangement of property in this country, 
^ as established by the laws now in being ; 1 do hereby disclaim, 
« disavow, and solemly abjure any intention to subvert the pre- 

< sent Church establishment, for the purpose of substituting a 

< Catholic establishment in its stead ; and I do solemnly swear, 

< that I will not exercise any privilege to which I am or ihay be- 

* come entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion and 

* Protestant government in this Kingdom** But oaiHs, it is 
said, are not a sufficient safeguard; they may be broken; or 
tliey may be taken with mental reservations. Who say so ? — The 
encmif's of Catholic emancipation ? But by what other means 
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than by oaths ntid declarations have they hitherto sectrred, or 
attempted to secure the Establishment against the Romanists f 
What but an unwillingness to violate oaths, and to make false 
declarations, makes the Catholic an alien in his own country; 
and giVes rise to the whole question of his emancipation i Can 
any thing be more grossly inconsistent, than that those very men 
who have constructed the machinery of restraints under which 
he now labours. Who have forged all his fetters of oaths and de- 
clarations, and who. will not hear of his liberation from them 
lest the Establishment should be endangered, should turn round 
upon him and say, oaths and declarations are unavailing to 
bind him, because he will break the one and swallow the other I 
Can there be more outrageom inconsistency than this ? There 
can ; it is his, who, being an advocate of the Catholics, has al- 
ways cried out against the grossness of that inconsistency ; and, 
denying that the oaths were likely to be violated, has insisted, 
for that very reason, upon their being relieved from them. Ili^ 
conduct is more inconsistent than that which he bbmes ; for if 
tests are of no avail, there can indeed be no reason why the 
one party should persist in imposing them but there can be 
still less reason for the other party requiring their abrogation, it 
being somewhat less ridiculous to refuse a change, admitting it 
will do no barm, than to call for one asserting it can do no good* 
Thus stands the argument, at least while the restraints are 
maintained Let us see in what respect it is altered, how far ad- 
ditional alarm is justified, and new securities rendered more ne- 
cessary, by the proposed emancipation; which brings us to the 
second of the vague phrases mentioned in the outset of this dis- 
course, as comprising the whole of the reasoning in favour of 
vetos^ namely, the accession eKpected to ;he * ^iolitical import^ 
ance ' of the Catholic body. 

To one ignorant of the technical absurdities,, (if we may so 
speak), of this controversy, it would seem strange, and indeed 
quite inconceivable, that no fears were entertained of the Catho- 
lic hierarch}*, at the time when the condition of the whole body 
was at its worst, their oppressions most intolerable, and the hos- 
tility of the Government the most unsparing ; — at the time when 
there must h^ve existed the greatest disaflection, because there 
was the best ground for it, — when the priest must have been most 
/disposed to seduce his flock from their allegiance, and they most 
prone to follow him : — But that the alarm has reached its height^ 
when the condition both of priest and people is incalculably im- 
proved, and that novel precautions are resorted to, exactly 
when all distinctions between Catholic and Protestant are about 
to be removed, — nay, that the removal of those tlisabi lilies, 
wdiicfr dl admit to bare been the original cause of the danger, 
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is given as the reason for requiring safeguards before unheard 

As long as the 'Catholics were excluded entirely from the pale 
of the Constitution ; while they could fill no ofEceSf exercise no 
franchise, possess no influence of any kind in the State, nay 
not even the right of property, and were moreover galled by 
innumerable cruel and absurd, but, at all events, irritating pen- 
aecutions ; it seems to have b^n deemed quite safe for the 
stablishment, which oppressed and tormented them, that they 
should manage their Own Church as they pleased. Now, when 
it is proposed to place them on the self-same footing with the rest 
of the community, slid to do away aU the distinctions which 
heretofore separate and might have alienated them flrom the 
Constitution, we are told that a q^stem of new securities 
comes for the first time necessary against their supposed de- 
signs of disafiection. At the moment that every ground of 
complaint is to be removed, we are bid take special care lest 
their discontent prove dangerous. 

This seems sufficiently absurd, one should think, and very 
much at variance with the maxims respecting tolerance and 

E ersecution, which all mankind have long admitted, from the 
nowledge of the surest principles of human nature. Yet there 
is a still greater absurdity in the doctrine, and a more glaring 
inconsistency in the conduct of its professors. If, as soon aa 
the door of the Constitution was opened to the Catholics, 
and the means of acquiring political influence given them, it 
had been proposed to provide against an abuse of the privi-^ 
leges and the power thus for the first time bestowed, some ap« 
pearance of argument might have been urged in support of the 
suggestion ; for the inveterate hostility of the sect was then at 
its neigh t, and it might not be removed ail at once by change 
of treatment $ the enjoyment of power was new, and its taste 
might intoxicate. But no such pitmosidon was then made ; it 
has been reserved for the last stage oi our kindness, or rather the 
last act of justice towards thctiippressed sect, when, a long course 
of improvement in their condition must have lessened their 
animosity, and a gradual acquisition of right and weight in the 
State, made them incapable of abusing every new accession of in-« 
fluence. 

Again — if the power former^ given to them, bore no pro- 
portion to that which they now seek, there would be some rea« 
son &r contending, that though a little influence might be safe- 
ly entrusted to them, a large portion might prove g source of 
danger. But, it is exactly the reverse ; the concessions in 1778 
and 1795 are beyond all comparison more important, than those 
whidi remain to be made s in shortf their power was at once 
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carried to a ^reat height before, and can rise but a very little 
higher by means of any thing that is still to be conferred oil 
them. Then, what can be more preposterous than the conduct 
of those who suddenly bestowed nine tenths of the influence in 
question, without saying one word of securities against its abuse^ 
and have now as suddenly discovered tliat it would be dangerous 
to give the remaining tenth part without safegdards ? 

It is unnecessary to go through the whole detail of the con- 
cessions that were made to the Catholics, unfettered by any con- 
dition ; — let it suffice to say^, that the right of holding property* 
and, above all, the exercise of the elective franchise, was grant- 
ed without any security against their being turned to the de- 
struction of the Establishment. Consider only the latter of 
these ; how direct is tlie political influence wliich it bestows,' 
and how much more likely to be under the control of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, than the right now sought, of sitting in Par- 
liament. The bulk of voters are of necessity persons liable to 
be influenced by their spiritual guides j and how docs it hap- 
pen that no one thought of fencing the Church with x/rlos upon 
their Bishops, w'hen the flocks of the Clergy were at once con- 
verted into political machines ? But they must elect Protest- 
ants, it is said. C'an any thing be more plain than that, if 
their views, and those of their pastors, Were inimical to the 
Church, they would chuse Protestants who should make them- 
selves the engines of ihcir hostility ? Does got every one know^, 
that a Catholic member would be - much less liable to the influ- 
ence of his constituents upon &uch matters, than a Protestant 
returned by Catholics, who must needs be suspecting him, and 
keeping a sharp eye upon his whole conduct ? In fact, no mem- 
bers are more blindly swayed by their constituents, than those 
who at present stand in this predicament. But, after all, the 
emancipation would only introduce a few Catholics into each 
House ; for there are not above three or four peers, — and we 
fear propert]^ will always be found a more powerful canvasser 
than religion* Is it not then most absurd to contend, that 
because those few persons are henceforth to liave seats, even 
supposing them all to have the rancour nnd the cunning of the 
cloister, it becomes necessary to sift tiie election of the bishops, 
who influence the priests, w'ho influence the voters, when you 
have already allow^cd the most ignorant and perverse of the 
Catholics to become voters in their own person^, without hav- 
ing the least dread of their privilege being abused ? Again — 
they have been suffered to hold many offices, but a few are 
withheld. What can equal the absurdity of saying — the Ca- 
tholics may chuse whom they please for hi^sbops, long asi 
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they can only rise to the rank of Lieutenant- Golonel in the 
army ; but the instant there are such things as Catholic Co- 
lonels, then indeed the Protestant Church is in danger^ un- 
fes an efficient control is exercised upon the election of the 
Catholic Bishops. It seems as if the maxitnum of Catholic 
power, consistent with the stability of the Church, had been 
discovered by some nice process of political arithmetic- We 
have been suffering this bufdeii to mount higher and higher, 
without any precaution whatever to prevent it from crushing 
us ; but it has now reached the point where, like a stone- 
breaker, unless either kept from mounting, or prevented from 
falling, it will suddenly come down with its whole weight. One 
party cry out — ‘ Don’t let it ascend an inch higher,. ’ Thesg 
are the enemies of emancipation. The other party will have a 
mechanism superadded to keep it from falling. These are the 
advocates of emancipation and the veto. 

Here, too, as in the former argument, we must observe, 
that the greatest inconsistency is on the part of those who have 
always espoused the caus^p of the* Cntliolics, Nothing could be 
more triumphant than their refutation of the alarmists upon 
tlje ground of ihtir own conducu They never ceased to ask, 
how concessions had all of a sudden become dangerous. Let 
them now explain how secoi-itirs have all at once become neces- 
sary, Endless were their taunts against the emancipators of 
1778 and 1793, who hatl given so much, and withheld what 
were comparatively trifling axldilions. They will now be pleas- 
ed to show how the bulk of those concessions brought no neces- 
sity for safeguards ; and yet the trifling additions are to shake 
the Establishment, unless it be forthwith propped by vetos. Of- 
ten did they demand, Ivow it happened that our Church, which 
hacT stood so many aiigmcntalions to the power of its supposed 
adversaries, was to be pulled down by thi« one other increase. 
It i$ fit that they now expound to us, how they have discovered 
themselves, that the greatest weight of adverse influence which 
it can bear, has been heaped upon it ; that the last straw' but 
one has been laid upon the cdmefs back ; and that, unless the 
beast be supported, it will sink under the next* Nothing can 
be more manifest, than that' the advocates of the veto are now 
occupying precisely the same grounds which their adversaries 
upon the merits of the general question maintained before, and 
from which they so triumphantly drove them. 

But let us now attend to the last of the phrases above specifi- 
ed, and examine the nature of those adequate srnititirs* for 
the Establishment which the different and very opposite classes 
©f alarmists would recommend. It is. not necessary here to eiii- 
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ter into the detail of regulations by winch the different plans 
may be diversified. They all have one common feature — and it 
is the only one which can bear upon the question j they propose 
to give the Govermnent a power of some kind over the Catholic 
liicrarcliy. As tlie wild project of paying the Clergy, or nam- 
ing the higher classes of them, has long since been abandoned, 
tlie power which the Government is now supposed to seek, or 
which Jit least some friends of the Catholics tender as a securi- 
ty, is that of a negaiivc to be exercised in some way over the 
nomination of those liigher orders of the clergy. It seems ma- 
nifest enough, that if tlie C>atholics really do entertain any de- 
signs hostile to the Establishment, no such negative can so'curo 
it against their niacinnations. The Government may succeed in 
preventing a few of the inoet noted agitators among them from ob- 
taining bishopricks; but those agitators will retain their influence, 
probably strengthened in consequence of their exclusion, — and 
those who may be finally chosen will, in spite of the vetOy be de- 
voted to the influence which recomniencled them. An uniimited 
veto never was in the serious contemplation of any one ; for it 
amounts to a power of direct nomination, and is w^orse for all 
parties, — iuasmucli as its exercise is accompanied with delay, 
dispute, and vexation. The utmost that has bc^n conceived 
possible, is such a negative as may enable Goveniiiient now and 
then to reject a candidate ; and, generally speaking, to concur 
with the persons who frame the lists in niaking the nomination. 
Its advocates have described it as a sort of joint proceeding ; 
and it means, if it lias any meaning, a power of perpetual inter- 
ference with the Catholic elections. Let us examine w'hat it 
really must prove, if there be any foundation for the fears enter- 
tained of the Catholic body. Whether those fears relate to fo- 
reign influence and the Pope, or to tlie lloinish hierarchy at 
home — whether the veto is to be exercised after the Pope has 
signified his pleasure, or before the names arc transmitted to' 
Rome — the argument is in all respects the same. 

Suppose rile Catholics bent upon designs hostile to the Esta- 
blishment, wbicli is the sole foundation of the proposition, they 
will of course submit to the Government only the names of per- 
sons in whom they confide, as fit insinimcnts for the promotion 
of their schemes. Whether the person upon whom the election 
actually falls be sornew-hat more or somewhat less zealous in the 
cause, more or less able to further it, i^ evidently a matter of 
very trifling importance. Things are not so nicely balanced, 
as to render little differences of any consequence. Either tbes 
danger from their machinations is great, or nothing can jus- 
the demard of securities ; and against a palpable danger, 
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tbe power of merrTy preferring a less active to a more active in- 
cendiary, is no adequate security. But, in truth, the Govern- 
ment is not likely even to obtain this very insignificant advan- 
tage from the arrangement. It may succeed in rejecting the 
more avowed and notorious adversaries of the Protestant inte- 
rest ; but the xh Io will be no protection against able and more 
dangerous enemies, who have better dissembled their purposes, 
and are the more likely to prosecute them skilfully. Nor can 
any one be simple enough to expect that the Government will 
have conciliated any such adversary, by refraining from reject- 
ing him. Qn the contrary, having passed the ordeal, he will 
of necessity exert himself, to show his colleagues and bis flock 
that he was not allowed to be consecrated because of any per- 
sonal favour with the Government, nor because of his luke- 
warmness in the common cause. Such are the class of prelates 
whom the veto may be expected to secure. Once more, observe 
how its advocates are exposing themselves to the very arguments 
so successfully advanced by themselves against the enemies of 
the Catholic claims. Tests, said they, can never operate to the 
exclusion of any but the honest and conscientious sectary ; they 
are a premium upon hypocrisy and intrigue ; they leave the 
door open to your worst adversaries,— your more crafty, as well 
as most artful agents, — and bar it against those who arc well 
meaning and fair, and whom good treatment might conciliate 
and disarm. And cannot the same men now perceive, that the 
veto win have the very same operation, if it have any effect at 
all ; excluding from the Hierarchy open, upright partisans of 
the Catholic sect — avowed, honest eneiiiic's of the Church, if it 
have any enemies — but permitting all to enter who are willing 
to purchase its honours by dissimulation, and able by intrigue 
to convert its powers into engines of hostility ? 

But we think it infinitely more likely, that in the temper of 
both parties" not even this efiGect would follow ; we imagine it 
would, if enacted in spite of the Catholics, be found wholly in- 
operative as to its proposed end, and productive of much mis- 
chief Suppose it forced upon the Catholics, whoso prelacy, 
we have seen, hold it unanimously in detestation. They will, 
we apprehend, as a matter of course, frame the first list of the 
most noted and violent of theif" agitators on purpose. They can 
fiiid no difficulty in filling a sufficiently ample list with such 
names as are all equally odious to the Government. The Go- 
vernment cannot object to the whole, not only because this 
would be exercising an unlimited veto^ but because the Letter of 
Genoa expressly says, that the Pope requires so many names 
to be left as may give him a power of choosing. Then the ut- 
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most that Govermncnt gains, is the having a choice among equal 
evils ; the Establishment is only rendered more secure by the 
difference of the names of the Catholic prelates. But sup- 
pose the whole are rejected by Government, then what havo 
the Catholic Bishops (or the Dean and Canons who recommend 
in one or two dioceses) to do, but to return the same names ; 
asserting, that they know of no other fit objects of election ? 
And if the Government will not permit them to repeat the same 
list, they can only leave the see vacant ; promulgating to the 
people, that the see must remain vacant, because all those whom 
they could conscientiously recommend to fill it, have been per- 
emptorily rejected by the Ministr)'. The reason of their rejec- 
tion will soon be divined by the inferior clergy and their flocks ; 
nor will it render their exclusion, and the vacancy of the see, 
more agreeable. Can any man doubt that the worst of mischiefs 
will arise from a state of things like this ? Yet it is the natural 
consequence of a measure proposed for the tranquillity of the 
country — for the conciliation of the Catholics — for the removal 
of odious distinctions — for the termination of religious animo- 
sities — above all, for the safety of the Protestant Church. See 
liovv it tends inevitably to exasperate religious feelings, and to 
marshal the sects in a united and compact body against the 
Establishment. The disabilities under whicli the Catholics now 
labrur, arc secular, and indeed political, for the most pan. 
Nothing immediately affects their religious concerns. But the 
veto, however exercised, is a perpetual interference in their ec- 
clesiastical affairs ; an»l its most probable ellect is to place the 
first diocese that may be vacant, under every inconvenience 
short of an interdict; while it sends forth all the rejected can- 
didates not only inspired with the feelings of disappointed ambi- 
lion, but united by a common grievance, and armed with the 
confidence and respect of the people, to preach disaffection, and 
w'ork mischief among the sect for whose sake they have suffered. 

In truth, ,a limiu^d veto^ or any power, strictly speaking, ne- 
gative, is, from its nature, one which can only exist where the 
two parties are well disposed towards each oihcr. Had the 
Crown never before enjoyed the negative upon legislative acts, 
notwithstanding its indirect influence in one House, and it;, 
power of directly influencing the other, the sudden acquisition 
of such a power could hardly fail to overset the Constitution, by 
its immediate exercise. But, suppose it w’cre suddenly to Ir* 
acquired at a moment of mutual hostility, and unaccompanied 
by any one means of influencing the other branches of the le- 
gislature, it is evident that the power would be either nominal, 
or anarchy must ensue, or the rest of the Lt'gisiaturn must be 
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Ahnihilaled. And we are proposing to give tljc Protestant Go- 
vernment a negative upon the Catholic nominations all at once, 
in a moment of the greatest jealousy and heartburnings, without 
one particle of influence over the Catholic body ; who, on the 
contrary, dislike the Establishment the more on account of the 
veto, and dislike the veto more than the disabilities, in the place 
of which it is substituted. A power of direct nomination, w'ould 
at least be more practicable and intelligible. We can see in 
what way it could operate ; and, without changing its nature, 
the vetOj it appears manifest, must either cease to be a mere 
negative, by terminating in direct nomination, or it must lead 
to an immediate issue between the two parties, and fling the 
whole concerns of the Catholics into inextricable confusion. 
Tins, moreover, is the consequence, whether the designs of the 
Catholics are hostile to the Establishment or not. We have 
argued above with respect to the persons likely to be rbosen, 
upon the supposition that such hostility exists, because the t!oc- 
trine we were grappling with proceeds upon that assumption. 
13ut be the Catholics ever so innocent of any evil intention, the 
consequences of the vrto must be an immediate conflict respect- 
ing candidates — and the creation of an hostility where wc verily 
believe none existed before. 

In this, as in every other point of view, the friends of the 
Catholics who support the veto is more inconsistent than ihcir 
adversaries. He who has all along maintained, that there were 
no measures to be kept with them, and that, as their hostility 
could not be disarmed it must be combated, may, with sonic 
plausibility, contend, that they will not be more active against 
the EsUibiishment in consequence of the proposed negative ; and 
that whatever security can be derived from such an arrange- 
ment, is so much gained. Such a reasoner is, besides, naturally 
the advocate of all measures for cramping, thwarting, and irri- 
tating the hostile sect; his is a scheme of oppression, founded iii 
ciUtrubt, and mingled with defiance ; he has no conoern with con- 
ciliation — and must lay his account with gaining no advantage 
which he does not conquer. He committed, it is true, an egre- 
gious blunder fornicrly, in not completing (he work of extermi- 
nation, which, to be quite consistent, his policy should have 
consummated; and his relaxations in J778 and 1793 were fur- 
ther departures from in's principles, if indeed they were pot tlje 
consequences of the original mistake. But upon the present 
occasion, he is guilty of no departure from these principles, 
when he says — either maintain the existing disabilities, which 
gull more than they restrain the Catholics, or put in their place 
a power of interfering with their ecclesiastical concerns, stil} 
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more irritalliig than the penal code, and far more likely to ex- 
asperate than to weaken them. But wrth what regard to con- 
sistency can he recommend such an arrangement, who has been 
ever maintaining that the Catholics might safely be entrusted 
with the full rights of subjects — that ill treatment alone made 
them dangerous — and that it was the last of human follies, aftejr 
iheir chains had been broke in pieces, to insist upon keeping 
on a link to gall tliose whom it could not bind ? 

It may however be said, that many of the observations 
which we have made apply only to a mere negative, and that, 
at any rate, the inefficacy of the arrangement in securing the 
I^stablishment, would to a great degree be remedied, by giving 
the Government a direct power of nomination. To this, indeed, 
the arguments of the alarmists tend ; they mean, in reality, that 
the Crown should chiisc the Catiiolic Bishops as it does the Pre- 
lates of the Establishment, or they secure nothing ; and we shall 
now see whether or not the extreme horror with which such a 
scheme has ever been contemplated by the Catholics, is well- 
founded. 

It must, first of all, be conceded to us, that the burthen of 
the proof lies upon those who would maintain so novel and ex- 
traordinary a proposition as that with which wc are contending. 
For to what docs it amount ? To this — that the Catholic body 
being dissenters from the Established Church, yet contributing 
to its support, as much as if they belonged to it ; and bearing, 
ut the same time, the whole burthen of their own churdi, siiall 
not only have no voice in the affairs of the Ebtablishmcnt, but 
frhall not even be entrusted with the management of their awn 
ecclesiastical concerns, while these are controlled by persons, 
who deem the whole a gross and degrading superstition. It sure- 
ly is not necessary to maintain, that no possible circumstances can 
be conceived which could justify sucli a demand, on the part of 
71 government, from a large body of its subjects ; we may rest 
satisfic?d with observing, that, at the least, the reasons must be 
cogent to shpport it. And this appears perfectly evident, that 
whatever arguments may be urged in its behalf, the same argu- 
ments would equally justify the most rigorous measures of exclu- 
sion towards the dreaded sect- Nay, there cannot be a doubt, 
that, as the most rigorous exclusion from civil rights would be 
a less violent measure, the danger, or the apprehension of dan- 
ger which would justify Government in assuming the nomina- 
tion of llie Prelates, would more than justify the continuance of 
the Penal code in all its original severity. l5at all parties have 
agreed, that it was safe to relax far the greater part of that se- 
writy i .therefore, no danger can now exist sufficient to justify 
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the interference. Indeed, such a danger must be not only most 
imminent ; but it must be of a nature directly menacing the 
existence of the country. No mere view of ordinary civil poli^ 
cy gives a government any right to interfere with the ecclesias^ 
tical concerns of a religious sect. The better preservation of the 
peace is no motive to authorize so persecuting a measure, l^t 
ihe Government employ the military force of the country to 
check insurrection ; or, by a strict police, endeavour to prevent 
it. If the sectaries are a Dody so tainted with disaffection that 
they cannot safely be entrusted with the common rights of citi'« 
;zens, lei them be disqualified i if their zeal and activity against 
the Established Hierarchy threatens to shake it, let the State af* 
ford the Church still more signal protection, unless indeed the 
making the sectaries themselves contribute to its support, while 
they abhor its doctrines, should be deemed the extreme of fa- 
vour and partiality. Sut to assjume the management of the 
private, internal, church policy of the sect, is a proceeding so 
outrageous, that the worst dangers which can menace the Esta<^ 
blishnient can furnish no pretext for it. 

In truth, we believe there are verj^ few, if any, of those who 
would be meddling with the Catholic preferment, in whose minds 
alarm for either Church or State has any serious existence. Tlje 
enemies of the Catliolics view, with an evil eye, the influence of 
ihcir Priests and Bishops, and would fain obtain a share of it ; 
and their friends, anxious above every thing for the removal 
of the existing disabilities, are disposed to surrender too much 
as an equivalent, in the hopes of smoothing the way towards the 
attainment of so favourite an object. We only wonder that 
they can be so blind to the nature of the sacriiice they arc re- 
commending. \Vhpther in a civil or an ecclesiastical view-, the 
transference to the Government of any portion of cJericnl influ- 
ence is to be regarded by every rational friend of his country 
■with abhorrence. Let us only reflect .upon the consequences of 
iheGovernment naming, oreveii influencing, the nomination of the 
Catholic prelates. Through their nomination of the Bishops, 
who would generally becoxtie their agents, the Ministry would 
have an active partisan in each parish j for the priests are whol- 
ly dependent upon their diocesans for their very livelihood ; they 
may be deprived at pleasure as they are at pleasure nominated. 
The road to a Catholic bishoprick, therelbre, would henceforth 
be through Court intrigue, and abject prostitution to persons in 
authority. It frequently requires more regard for religion, than 
falls to the lot of ambitious men, to prevent the l^rolestarit Mitre 
from being made the reward of political services, and the retainer 
for future labour in tlic secular vineyard. But if the purity of 
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the Established Church runs some risk of being sacrificed to par- 
ty or private views, how much more liable to such a perversion 
is the Catholic hierarchy, regarded by alt our politicians with 
derision, if not with aversion ! Now, it must be remember- 
ed, that the Catholics are an immense body of tlie people, ris- 
ing rapidly in wealth, as they have already increased in number; 
that at this day they possess paramount political influence in 
many places, by the exercise of the elective franchise ; and that 
their direct weight in political contests must be increased by the 
repeal of the penal restrictions. The transference to Govern- 
ment, or rather to the Crown, of this weight, or a very large 
portion of it, must be the consequence of the patronage being 
vested in that quarter. 

Now, this conclusion can only be got rid of, by maintain- 
ing, that the measure in question will diminish or wholly de- 
stroy the influence of the Catholic priesthood with their flock*;, 
at least in all political matters; and there arc many who be- 
lieve that such would be its (consequences. But then, we nuibt 
remember, that the priest depends, for his salary, entirely up- 
on the voluntary contributions of his flock ; anil in onler 
live, he must retain their confidence. If his connexion with 
the Government, or that of his Bishop, tends to awaken 
picions ill the minds of the people, they must be allayed by a 
conduct the very reverse of that which tlie alarmists wish to force 
upon the Catholic hierarchy ; the bishop and the priest must 
become open and avowed enemies of the Government, that thev 
may not be suspected of being its agents ; and then it is proba- 
ble some real dangers must arise from their influence. To us, 
we confess, it appears more likely, that the influence of the 
priesthood would continue ; and tliat, by their connexion wdth 
the Government, they might even acquire additional weight 
with an ignorant and superstitious people, — their reiigiou hsiv- 
ing, at all times and in all countries, been found to ally itself 
easily with arbitrary power ; and we have no doubt that, cveu 
if pensioned, as well as named by the Crown, as soon as the dis- 
abilities of the Penal code were removed, and, ivitli them, tlic 
principal reason for the Catholics opposing the Crown, we should 
see the whole weight of the Catholic body m Ireland flung 
into the scale of the Executive power. Liberal and enlighi- 
cned as our English Dissenters are in comparison, lliey have 
been found but too often leaning towards the Court, wlicre the 
concerns of their peculiar sects were not in question. Tiie j>raL~ 
ticul lenity of the leijt laws towards them, has prodtiCLid this 
effect. Ah hough the Crown has no immediate connexion wiili 
their prei.sihood, it is very much owing to their directing all 
their political Lciings towaids one object, Tcljralioii, and being 
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allowrrl in n great measure to attain it. Were the Catholic 
emanripated, ajid his spiritual guide an agent of the Govern- 
ment, (supprsing always the impossible case of the Body having 
ijinetly ar quiesced in such an arrangement), he would probably 
follow the same direction also in political concerns. 

Nor is it at all inennsister't with this view of the subject, that 
•wc should also apprehend, from the proposed change, a very 
great interruption to the public peace. The wealiliy part of 
the Catholics, they who have a certain station in society, may 
remain quiet ; and the bulk of the inferior classes who have votes 
in boroughs and counties, will follow il)eir priests ; but an im- 
jnense rabble will remain, the victims of dissension and schism. 
Priests discontented with the arrangement — prelates excluded 
by Government^ — will address themselves to their passions, and 
work upon their sunerstinr»u& feelings; so that the Government, 
in many parts of the country, will have acquired an accession 
of influence, dangerous to the Constitution — while the tranquil- 
lity of the cominiinity may elsewhere be put in greater jeopardy 
than ever. It is certain, that, even supposing the arrangement 
were carried to-morrow, and accepted by the leading members, 
and the bulk of the Catholic body, a division must be the con- 
sequence, atlenclccl with ail the consequences of religious divi- 
sion. Th( Crown tAotie would he a gainer neither the sect 
itM'ir. nor the public, could fail to lose. 

li has fi< (jueiiily been contended, that the plan in question is 
ar’ojncd in (Uher Pre testant countries. We are reminded of 
Prussia, where the gov< rument is Protestant, and yet the pre- 
lates in the Catholic provinces are named by the Crown; ami 
of Canada, where our own Protestant court names Catholic 
prelates. Tiicse ca.-es, however, have no similarity to that of 
Ireland. In Poland and Silesia, and wherever the King of 
Prus«?ia app<'iT:ts to preferment, the Catholic religion is the es- 
tablished rei;gion of the country, * and is richly endowed out of 

* An apparent » xc<’pti(\n may be pcihaub drawi. fromPlhe arrange- 
inrni bt'tween the C< urt of Rome and of Russia, as to tlie church 
— but the case is very far from being a paiallel 
one. Ir. the Jirst i)lacc, the Greek Church which is established in 
Russia, and iioni which the Catholics of Mohiloff are dissenters, 
never has hreii held, n* r, fiom the natuie of things, could have been 
held in equal av^rMoii by that of Rome, with the Protestant Church, 
;oid, abf vi all, ilie Aagilcaii portion of it. It never was an apostate 
.( is iht R( mas.ists call the Reformed Churches) from her faith — it 
T.evej belonged to Iut in any way ; — coniCquently neither the Romish 
Ct nreh is so much ablioiird in Russia, nor the Greek Church at 
flume besides that, peihaps, the tw^o resen.ble one another more 
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the public properfy. The nomination by the Crown is almost 
a necessary consequence of this circiimst'mce ; althou«rh certain- 
ly in Scotland it has been found practicable to maintain a Na- 
tional Church unconnected with the Crown, chiefly from tlie re- 
publican nature of Presbyterian discipline. The same observa- 
tion applies to Canada, where the Catliolic religion is establish- 
ed and favoured by law.’ But it should also be recollected, that 
all these are instances of arrangements which have arisen out of 
conquest. When Poland was independent, anil SiWia belong- 
ed to Austria, and Canada to France, no such anomaly existed 
as a Protestant authority naming to Catholic church 
And we must not forget, that neither in these cases, nor in any 
one instance which can be named, does it signify, in respect of 
civil liberty, whether the Crown usurp the patronage or not. 
Even in Canada, from its colonial subordination, no man can 
pretend, that the subject has any greater reason to dr -'ad the 
Iloyal authority, when armed with this prerogative — cotisider- 
ing that it had, before, the whole weight of the mother country 
wherewithal to govern the colon3\ 

It may naturally excite surprise, that so many able and en- 
lightened friends of the Oatholics, w^arm f riends also of the Con- 
stitution, should have fallen into the palpable errors, as we hum- 
bly think them, and the manifest inconsistencies above exposed. 
But, be&ides that their zeal for carrying one great measure 
blinded them to the concessions they’ believed necessary for Us 
success, there was something far more plausible. in the grand topic 
of a ^ fin'cign injliience^ a few years ago, than at present. When 
tord Grenville listened to the alarms of the celebrated univer- 
sity' which had just chosen him to administer her well known 
loyalty and orthodoxy, the power of Buonaparte was at its 
iieiglit ; this country was, from recent and unparalleled J’iilures, 
t*xp<).sed to invasion ; and the Pope was a prisoner in France. 
A slight view of the question might incline that distinguished 
Statesman tp conceive, that there was something in tiie clamor- 
ous fears by which, during his election, he had been incessantly 

nearly. But, secondlt/^ are we piepaied to give — can we give — tlie 
Court of Rome the equiv.alehts which Russia gave tor that conces- 
sion I To mention no other, are we ready to send a minister to 
Rome, and receive in London a Popish nuncio, in all f»rm> as a 
constantly resident, and publickly accredited ministei ? We do not 
insist heie upon other points of importance, bec/iuse these are sufH- 
cient; — but certainly the abjections drawn in the text constitu- 
tional views, were wholly inapplicable to the case f>f a j^-u^^sian pro- 
vince, and render the ditierence between that and the case in hauij 
ctill wider. 
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fiuiTounded ; and to close his eyes to the fact* that whoever 
cried out for securities, really ought, in common consistency, to 
cry out against emancipation. Lord Grenville’s own attach- 
ment to the Church was unshaken ; yet it had been called into 
question, from his zeal for the Catholics ; and, willing to give 
every satistaccion that could be desired on that head — sincerely 
nnxious, moreover, that no pains shoukl be spared to tjuiet all 
apprehensions for the safety of the Establishment — he uufortu- 
nately gave a weight to the clamour about foreign influence, 
which, but for the sanction of his name, it never could have 
had with reasonable men, even at the period we are alluding to. 
Perhaps it is presumptuous in us to venture an opinion, that 
were he to apply his mind to the subject at the present momcnl> 
he would have formed another opinion ; but of this we are con- 
fident, that he is of far too liberal and manly a temper to per- 
sist in a false view of any subject, merely because he once enter- 
tained it ; and it is also very possible, that he may, under the 
new circumstances of the case, hold the fear to be ridiculous, 
which he once seriously entertained. 

But they who still maintain, that the fear of foreign influ- 
ence justified a demand of securities in 1810 , may consider the 
possible recurrence of that state of things, as still calling for 
precrailions. To this, however, the Catholics make a very ob- 
vious, and, as it appears to us, a fair reply. They oiler to put an 
end at once to all question of foreign interference, and to obtain 
a restoration of the ancient mode of domestic nomination. Di- 
vided as they may be on other points, we perceive no symptom 
of disunion upon this. It would indeed be, as far as it goes, Ibr 
tlie interest of the priesthood ; and we may safely trust them, 
when they only assert, that they will, to satisfy our scruples, 
assume an incrciftc of their own power. At present, in sub- 
stance, the Irish bishops, with a few exceptions, are chosen 
by the Body at large ; and, where the inferior clergy have a 
voice, it is still substantially Irish election. They contend, 
however, that it should be Irish in name as well as in reality, 
and that the Pope ought only to have the function of coiise- 
traling those whom the Dean and Chapter of the vacant dio- 
cese should have elected. Such a method of choice is said 
by their most learned writers to be strictly canonical 5 and it 
would, if adopted, be perfectly efficacious in excluding every 
thing like foreign nomination. At present, none such is ever 
jn point of fact exercised : — but the change proposed would 
preclude the possibility of it. Whoever is still dissatisfied, and 
tiill cries out for vrfosj must, wx think, clamour in a new key ; 
lie must, at any rale, vary the burthen of the noise, anti. 
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droppinrr the words ^ for ei^u influence cry out, honestly and 
openly, for a power over the Catholics to be used in elections, 
— the real mcaninjr of the demand with very many of those who 
make it another form of speech. 

We think enough has been urged to strip the question of all 
disguise, and remove every thing Kke a doubt from the practi- 
cal cbncliision to which each successive discussion has alwa}^^ 
pointed more clearly, that there is neither justice nor policy int 
refusing the .Catholics any longer an unqualified restitution of 
their civil rights. Their strong, and almost unanimous, repug- 
nance to any conditional cession, which shall trench upon the 
independence of their Hierarchy, is certainly no reason for mo- 
difying the inference suggested by other views of the subjecU 
We dwell lightly, however, upon this topic; because, if the Ca- 
tholics were clearly in the wrong, how generally soever the feel- 
ing might have spread, we should never recommend an uncon- 
ditional compliance, but rather that time should be allowed for 
removing tbc error. It is not with this, as with their religious 
prejudices, which we have no right to toucli, or even to disre- 
gard. But having adopted the same opinion upon the political 
efuestion, because it is right in itsdf, not because they are invctc- 
ratcly attached to it, unquestionably the friends of peace and con- 
ciliation may be allowed to recommend it the more, that its ad- 
option would be omincnlly conducive to this end. Yet we 
shall not be surprised to hear many persons averse to unlimited 
emancipation, on this very ground, through feelings of false 
pride, and an unwillingness to yield unconditionally- 

Home politicians, too, are impressed with a belief that ihc chief 
agitators of the Catholics, do not sincerely desire the emsmeipa- 
lion upon any terms ; that they apprehend the loss of their own 
irdluence as soon as the grievances are removed ; and that they 
dread also (he conversion of many of the upper classes, when 
there is no longer temporal gain, and consequently suspicion of 
bad motives attached to apostasy. We believe there mny be 
much truth id thi;* view of the conduct pursued by several per- 
sons among ihc Catholics ; and it is not impossible that some- 
what of the exlraordinary fury so suddenly displayed against tliG 
l^roposed securities, may have been kindled by tJieir machina- 
tions. But, far from weakening the conclusion to which a dis- 
passionate view of the question upon its own merits has led us, 
wc think this consideration mainly confirms that conclusion. 
Tor, if unconditional emancipation is right in itself, and politic in 
every Ollier point of view, — what additional inducement to grant 
it can be stronger, than the conviction that it w'ill at once dis- 
arm those evil councillors, those agt nts of mischief, “^-restore thft 
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Catliollcs generully to n. more sound and wholesome influence, 
— and evon pave the way towards the removal of their religious 
pn judirt*^ ? 

It o \iftt not hr supposed, that because the freneral drift of our 
reasoning has coincided with the doctrines maintained by the 
(\lholic Body, we are therefore blind to some very reprehen- 
sible parts of ihrir conduct, and some gross absurdities in their 
arguments. Nothing, fiir example, can be more ridiculous, 
ihan the manner in which they change the nature of the ques- 
tion, according to the party they are dealing wilh. When they 
are grappling with the Court of Uonie, and refusing to allow 
the Pope to recommend the veto — nay, construing a permission 
into an in junction, — the x)eto is a temporal, a civil, a political 
matter, and they cannot suffer his Holiness to interfere; — they 
have sworn that he shall not. When the Legislature is mind- 
ed to enact the veto by a statute, straightway it throws olf the 
secular, and is clothed with a divine nature; it is ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, and not a thing of this world, but somewhat be- 
tween God and their own consciences. We, on the contrary, 
hold the whole question to be temporal, and one of Policy and 
juslicf*. We concei\e that the Legislature would violate a duty 
tr>ward? the community, by divesting the Catholics of their ec- 
clesiastical rights, — not because these rights arc of a nature to 
r< move them beyond the control of Parliament, hut because 
they arc undoubLed civil rights, which Parliament is bound to 
rcs])cct. The violence of the proceedings held tow’ards some of 
the distinguished iViends of the Catiiolic question, merits a still 
more severe reinehension. That body ha*?, indeed, sufibred in- 
calculably, from the disrespect shown towards its most illus- 
trious advocate, whose services to his country — whose great 
exertions in behalf of civil and religious liberty, have long 
been above all praise, — and who has displayed, on this occa- 
ficn, a t^ignified spirit of moderation and forgiveness, at once 
the result of liis truly venerable character, and of his sincere 
devotion to the interests of mankind,— by w hatevv^r champions 
iheir cause may be defended, or by whatever follies it may be 
for the moment tii^figured- 


Ain\ III. Defence of Usury ; Sho\.^{ng the Impolicy of the pre^ 
sent lifgol Iiestraiiits on the I\rms of Pecuniary Bargains^ in 
Detters to a Pi ie/td. To ivkirh is added, a Better to Adam 
Sfndh, Psq. BJj. D. on the Discouragements apposed hy the 
above Best raints to the Progress of luvenlive Industry. The 
Third Juii/ion : To xdiich is also added. Second Pdition, 
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Dtfencc of Usar^. 

Protest against La-x Taxes. Bv Jkre'my Bektiiam, Esq, of 

LincolnVInn. 12nio. pp. 276. Ljnclon. Pj-yae. ISlG. 

^T^nr Parliamentary dlscnssion which took place incidentally 
in the coarse of last Session, with reference to the Usury 
Lnws/incluccd Mr Bentham to permit the publication of ♦his 
edition, the work tiaviagf for many years been out of print. 
We gladly seize Uie occasion of bringiust the subject beCjre our 
readers, and of recoaiuiencling the perusal of this volume to all 
who may either have any doubts upon the questions,— or who 
may only, desire to enit)V the pleasure of following two chains of 
political reasoning, as clo^e and as beautiful as any thing which 
the severest of the sciences presents. In this respect, indeed, 
these tracts are unrivalled ; and, that nothing might be wanting 
to their perfection, the style in which they arc written (especial- 
ly the second) is a model of composition. 

It is curious to consider by what accidents the prcj.idicos that 
gave rise to the Iksury Laws have maintained their groiiiul, a- 
midst the ruins of the mercantile system to which they ii nutahv 
belong. I-iong after every thinking ir*nn Itnd been convince !, that 
the most entire fjeedoni in commercial rniitter> was holh llie right 
of the subject anti the interest of tlio cohununity, anrl that every 
interference w'ith the private trade of individual , was not o:j!y a 
grievous restraint upon natiir<^i] !ib:irty, l>ut posUively (hlriaicnal 
to publick prosperity, all reasoa^.rs to aeroe in 

inn from tlie sentence of condcnuKition tiuis pa^-sed upon sucii 
laws, the very das'* of cn.iclmenls which rno.-^t plainly sinned 
a-gainst the principles hotli of civil Iibeity and true policy. 
This anomaly is only to be accounted Ibr, i)y th(v peculiar na- 
ture of the prejudici's in w'hicli thelLury law.-, hid dr.-ir ihn id- 
aliou ; but an uniitcky opinion in their Kivoiir, cI-.jix jred hy 
l.)r Smith, iu the work wldch operated so powvufnhy 
dispelling the other errors of the mercantile tlieory, Irad a vi^rv 
remarkable cfloct in keeping alive those prejudices; aiul it is 
certain, thrft Mr Bcntham was the first writer wlio openiy and 
systematically attacked them. It is ocpaally true*, that ho com- 
pleted the work which he begun: For, sinc'' the publication of 
his tract, no one has ever bec-u hardy enough to vl ny, that !io 
bad conclusively demonstrated the proposition wlncli forms is 
subject. To endeavour to add any thing to his rcasonino^, 
would be a vain atteiTi})t ; but we sludl exhibit the sub-t uu*e of 
them in a form somewhat abridged, ratlier in the hope ol’ their 
meeting the eyes of many wher might not possess the ;jriginnl 
work, than with the least doubt as to its superior eflijacy iu pro- 
ducing specily corjviction in all wiio miy [)cnisc it. 
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It Is a lust ofcservation of Lord Coke, that to trace tlie source of 
an error is to refute it : and fortunately there seems no difficulty in 
accounting for the origin of those prejudices in which the Usury 
Laws have their foundation. Mr Bentham ascribes, we think, 
rather too much to religious bigotry, in treating this part of 
the subject. He observes, that the practice of self-denial came 
very ear/y to be substituted for active virtue | and as the great- 
er the temptation the greater the merit, much virtue was held 
to lye in refusing to one’s self the means of making money, — at all 
times the favourite pursuit of mankind. Hence, he says, the 
obvious method of making wealth productive, by lending it for 
a profit, was proscribed as an illegal gratification ; and besides, 
ns the Jews dealt largely in this practice, the Christians, ever 
anxious to avoid their customs, deemed it peculiarly sinful. 
The authority cf Aristotle, who reprobates usury on the ground 
that ‘ money is in its nature barren, ’ was a strong snyiport of 
these views, in an age which bowed to dieftm of that phi- 
losopher in every thing, save matters immediately connected 
wu’lh Pagan faith. Oiir author also remarks, that the natural 
antipathy of the spendthrift towards the saving man, arising 
from the envy with w^hich he regards him, must have opcrate(l 
in the same direction. That ail these causes have contributed 
materially to produce the prevailing notions against usury, there 
ran be no doubt. But we think he has, contrary to the usual 
accuracy of his analysis, overlooked one of the most powerful, 
— \vc mean, the feeling excited against a rich man, as the lender 
imist always be compared with the borrovver, — and in favour of a 
poor one, by the vci*y circumstance of the former making the latter 
pay for liclp, according to his necessities, and reaping a profit 
wiiliout any labour or even trouble of his own. It is true, that 
many other cinssca are exactly in the same situation, as far as the 
circii instance of gaining by another’s working goes ; but in no case 
docs the contest l^elween distress and avarice, or let us only say, a. 
calculating and money-getting spirit, so frequently become appa- 
rent; and besides, other lenders, as land-owners, have alw’ays form- 
ed such a powcitul body, that no universal prejudice could easi- 
ly take root rfgainst them. Nor is it any answer to this view of 
the subject, to say, that a person in no distressed state may bor- 
row, upon a calculation of gain, from another, upon the whole 
no richer than himself; for the prejudice in question took its 
rise, when almost all loans were from the rich to the poor, to 
relieve their, distresses ; and the prevalence of hard bargaihs, 
driven under such circumstances, obtained for the dealers in 
money a bad name that they never yet have lost. Perhaps tlie 
way in which religious bigotry has cliicfiy influenced the repii- 
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tation of this class of men, in modern times, has heen from 
the cirrinr^-t ince of the nioney-trntie beiui;; principally io the 
liaruis ot tlie Jews ; although, nndouhtc dly, this monopoly has 
been secured t(^ them, as it was friiriTKilly acquired, by the pre- 
valence of the })rtjiKiicos l\ie!ri‘ajlve'-. Ikit tl)C natural question 
is, I low the ]aw> against iis'irv, that is, th/^' resrnints upon the 
terms of money btiro;ain'-, can be ju-tiiud r \Vc shall short- 
ly advert to the reasons which have been adduced with this 
view. 

The reason ^iven for the interference, is tlie prevention 
of prodiir-ility. It is well observed by Mr l5entham, in the 
outset of this part of his arp^tnnent, that alihoiifdi the prcveiit- 
mir men from injuring one anotlicr, is a most letjUiinate object 
of llic lawgivei', it may well be doubted, whetlicr he is as much 
railed upon to interpose between a man and himself, sup- 
posing the person sc^ meant to be protected has attained the 
\ea^^ ol disc retion. If tins is a ^ood work at all, he thinks at 
lea'll it is a w'ork c'f supereroffatioii. But, in truih, such is not 
the real operation of the restraints under consideration. Why 
should a man, because lie is pro iiixal, I'.o also insane? And 
vet no one of sound mind would think of j^ivin^ six per cent, 
for the use of money, how pressing soever his wants, if ho 
could get it for five. Again — a man, hmvever prodigal, 
be prevented from selling all he can get rid of by sale, ami 
pledging all that woidt sell? Those who have seemity of any 
kind to offer llic lontler, are not protected by llie law ; for 
the lender never makes his bargain upon a \iew of the bor- 
rower's character and liiihirs, but of his security — so that the 
law is not likely to prevent him in ca>es where ho w'as disposed 
to lend ; and the prodigality of the borrowe r, wl^o^e property 
is mortgaged, may be an inducement, in itself, to such as look 
towards obtaining possession of it. if, on the oilier hand, the 
rpeiidthrift has no security to offer, how is he more likely to 
get m -ney at^a high than at a low rate? A friend is the only 
person likely to accommodate him, and he won’t iiikc more than 
the ordinary rate. ProdigaU, in truth, are not the persons wdio 
L'orrov' large sums at exorbitant interest 5 — llicy much more fre- 
quentiy borrow moderate sums, at the usu d rate, in various 
quarters; — and when thf) can find a lender disposed to specu- 
late, and obtain a compensation for ti e great ride ot trusting 
them in the high prr>fits ol the iransartu n, such an one w ill also 
neglect the prohibitions of the Usury Laws, and make the 
poor man j)ay so much more for tlic additional ridv they make 
him run. But it is decisive of this argument, lliat the most; 
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certain road to ruin for aJl prodigals, is to obtain goods upon 
cre(]it, as long as their credit lasts ; and that no law interferes 
with this, — unless, indeed, we have recourse to the interdioLioii 
of tlie Roman jurisprudence. Mr Bentham clearly shows, that 
tradesmen make raw customers pay a great deal more than 
money-lenders would do ; and he asks, where is the sense of 
stopping the expenditure of the prodigal at the faucet, while 
there are so many ways of lotting it out at the bunghole ? 

Tlie protection of indigence tbrrns another reason urged in 
beh ilf of these restraints. But it is plain, that no one rate of 
interest can be adapted to every man’s situation. To some it 
may be profitable to borrow, though they should pay ten per 
cent., while others may find six per cent, too high, compared 
with the gam they can derive. The Usury Laws, however, fix 
the amount of the interest, and consec|uently determine one 
standard of exigency for all. How does this arrangement oper- 
ate — not in protecting, but in crushing the indigent, whose pro- 
tection forms its pretext i No man will of himbclf give a farthing 
more for money than the lowest at which any one will lend it ; 
but he may be in such a situation that nobody will lend iiim 
that of which he stands in the greatest need, except he pays 
higher than the general average rate adopted by the law. To 
give more than this maximum^ w'oiiid be for his advantage ; — 
it would be profitable to him, otherwise he would not desire to 
borrow on such terms. The law says, he shall not benefit 
himself, perhaps save himself, by giving what by the suppo- 
sition he is able to give — and this, says our author, out of pru- 
dence and lovingkindness towards the poor man ! ‘ There 

may,’ he adds, * be worse cruelty;. but can there be greater non- 
sense ? ’ It is evident, that if the protection of indigence were 
really the object of these laws, they stop short of their mark ; 
— they prevent a poor man, no doubt, from borrowing at a high 
rate ; but they take no means of compelling the rich to lend him 
at a lower rate. 

A third reason alleged, is the j)rolccllcni of simplicity. Now, 
it is plain, that nothing short of the utmost simplicity can ever 
induce a man to make so improvident a bargain, as the giving 
more than he knows, or may easily learn to be necessary, for 
the use of money. There is nothing so easily ascertained as the 
market rate of interest. It does not vary from day to day, like 
the prices of goods ; and, when it shifts, it is only in a very small 
proportion. Moreover, it is the same all over the community. 
A simple man, or a man without being very simple, may be 
deceived in other bargains ; but here the legislator does not, in- 
deed be cannot, render the least assistance. If a person unwa* 
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rily pays too dear for jroods or land, a case of daily occurrence^ 
he must stand by his bargain, how speedily soever he may be 
undeceived ; and indeed, here the law could not, in all cases, 
aid the unwary purchaser, however carefully contrived for his as- 
sistance, because the seller havin^i; pocketed the price, may have 
decamped with it, or spent it. But in the case of loans, the un- 
wary borrower, whom the legislator pretends to assist, has al- 
ways the security in his own hands : and if he has been really 
overreached, there is no possible ditiiculty in obtaining redress* 
Nor should it be forgotten, that if wc are to suppose the case of 
persons so simple as to stand in need of protection in their mo- 
ney bargains, the same def et of prudence or sagacity exposes 
them to fully as great danger iu all their other transactions* 
Nay, they may be (overreached in the demand of tlie rate of in- 
terest fixed by law ; for the market rate may, and often does 
fall much below the legal — not to mention the ii'jiiry a 

person <»f wxak judgrreut may (io himself, by borrowing even at 
the lowest market rale, ami injiuiici usiy empLying the 'Sir: s so 
obtained. Yet in these cases no lawgiver ever dreamt oi‘ uilord- 
ing protection to simplicity ; and indeed the attempt would be 
obviously hopeless. 

It is urged as fourth reason in favour of these restraints, 
that a free access to the money rmoket tends to ciu^ourage pro- 
tectors. Dr Smith has greatly contributed to the prevalence of 
this notion. He classes projectors w'lh prodigals; stig'i-alizes 
both as persons likely to waste the capital ol the community ; 
suxl approves of the maxhnuniy from its tendency to kcef) a por- 
tion of that capital out of their hands. Jn no part of Mr Ben- 
lliam’s tract is he more coiispicuoiisiy siicccsslul, than in his cla- 
l)(»rate refute i<»n of this dogina, and his c*xpi'SiLit>n of the pre- 
md!C(s upon which it is founded. "ITic rLsiraint, as he justly 
jicmarks, professing to fall upon rash, imprudent, useless schem- 
ers, does in fact fall upon such per'.ons as, in die * pur.NUit of 

* wealth, or •even <»f any other object, endeavour, by the as- 

* sibtance of wealth, to strike into any channel of invention. It 

* falls iifioii all such persons as, in the cultivation of any of th(^se 

* arts which have been by way of eminence termed iiscfnly direct 

* their endeavours to any of those departments in which their 

* utility shines jjiost conspicuous and indubitable; upon all such 

* persons as, in the lino of any of their pursuits, aim at any 
^ thing tlmt can be called improvement , w hether it consist in the 
‘ production ol any new article adapted to man’s use, or in the 
‘ meliorating the quality, or diiniuislung the expense, of any of 

* those which are already known to us. It falls, in short, upon 
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^ every application of the human * powers, in which ingenuily 
* stands in need of wealtli for its assistant. * 

It is indeed manifest, that, in this view, the l^suiy Laws art 
absurd, unless it be possible to distiiigiiisli, before trial, good 
from bad, that is, successful from losing projects; — in which case, 
the law ouglit to fix a mnximum for tlie Joans to the one, and 
leave the other free access to the market, — which is plainly ini-* 
possible. '^Fhose who are too prudent to risk their money upon 
an unpromising scheme, will ri-k it upon no scheme at ail, but 
will lend only to established concerns. Tlio temptation of higher 
profit than usual is absolutely necessary, to prevail upon capi- 
talists to embaik in new trades. I'hc LTsury Laws prevent, 
therefore, any capital from finding its way into lliose channel.^ 
by way of loan, and dirccrly discouragcj projects, that is, inven- 
tion and improvement in all the arts ol’lifc; for witlioiit discour- 
aging the iisci’jl and the good, they cannot discourage the wild 
and the bad. Siiall we then saj", that the danger to the capital of 
the community, I’rom a failure of certain schemes, is so alarming 
fis to justify us in piitiing down all manner of schcnies, as far a:^ 
lies in our power ? f.et it only be remembered, that every thing 
valuable in civilized life is the fruit of schemes; that all wc enjoy 
above the lot of savages, comes from arts that were once niert^ 
projects ; and wc shall n^it be disposed to condemn, in one sweep- 
ing sentence, every innovation. This is in truth to denounce, as 
rash and ill grounded, (wc use the author's forcible illustration), 
all those projects by which our species has been successively ad- 
vanced, from feeding upon acorns, and covering themselves witli 
raw hi(les, to the state in which it at present stands. Whatever 
(as he say?') i^^ now the lodtine. f»f trade, was, at its commencement, 
prcject ; w'hatevcr is now cstahlhhiricvt^ w'as at one tirnt* uniova-^ 
tion . — And why sucli fears, after all, of our being impoverished 
by failing schemes ? Long before the c^■i^tc'nce of ihc Usuiy 
Laws, the prosperity of '^ur race was running on in an accek*- 
rating course; — long before the statutes in tl)is country, its 
wealth and general impro\ciiient was rapidly and constantly ad- 
vancing. '^rherc weie every now and then failure^, and indivi- 
dual losses ill consequence; ^till their proportion to the bulk of 
successful projects was trifling; and no one can maintain, lliat, 
since the restraints were iinj^osed, the proportijjn has dimiiiisli- 
ed. Were the law silent on this head, money would still be 
lent to projectors, by tln^'se most dee}dy interested in the pru- 
dent disposal of it. We may safely trust their discretion for 
being kept out of desperate risks. No one, indeed, has ridi- 
culed the over anxiety of such regulations as pretend to save 
imn’s capital from injudicioui^ application, mere happily than 
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Dr Smith liiinself. It is the ^rrat text, of wlilcli his Immortal 
work is the illustration, almost in all its pages; and in no pas- 
sage is lie more severe, than where he reprobates the intermed- 
dling of (jovernment to prevent private imprudence. After re- 
marking, that the number of prudent and successful undertak- 
ings is everywhere much greater than (hat of injudicious and 
iiiisiircessful ones ; he administers the following memorable cor- 
rection to rulers for their love of meddling, and we may ob» 
serve, tliat it is quite as well merited by the promoters of the 
U^ury T.avvs, as by any other class of legislators. “ It is * the 
“ liighc.a impertinence and presumption therefore in kings and 
ministers hj pretend to xe^atch iner the economy of private peo^ 
p!e^ and io restrain their expense, either by sumptuary law^s, 
or by prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. They 
arc ilumisclvcs always, and without exception, the greatest 
“ spcudtluifts in tiie society. Let them look well after their own 
expt'Msc, and they may safely trust private people with their$. 
“ If tlicir own extravagance does not ruin the State, that of 
‘‘ tlicir subjects never will. ” 

To those who love reason, the arguments of this illustrious 
wTiiLT may sidllcc for removing all fears arising from the prodi- 
gality of individuals in wasting the national wealth ; and those 
who prefer allowing the authority of groat names to weighing 
ihcir counsels, will require iicthing more to make them reject^ 
with contempt, ad interference, on the part of law^yers, with 
the jiriidential regulation of private aflairs. ^ ct, the applica- 
tion of this conclu.vion, in which way soever vve may reach it, to 
ortlinary prodigality, is by no means more striking than to the 
i-cjuaiidering of prtjectors. Indeed we believe no one can read 
the following admirable and conclusive reflexions of Mr Ben- 
thain, without licing persuailed, that the fear of schemers is 
^tili more chimerical than that of Jess ingenious spendthrifts. 

^ IIow;ever presumptuous and impertinent it may be for the Sove- 
reign to attempt in any way to check by legal restraints the pr(jdiga-> 
illy of intkviduals ; to attempt to check their tnanagonent by such 
restraints, seems abundantly more so. I'o err in the way of prodi- 
gality is the Jot, though, as you w^ell observe, not of nra/tp men, in 
comparison of the whole mass of mankind, yet at least of a in/ man;: 
the stuff fit to make a prodigal of is to be found in every alehouse, 
and under every hedge. But even to err in the w’^ay of piojccting is 
<he lot only of the privileged few. Prodigality, though not so com- 
mon as to make any very material drain from the general mass of 
wealth, is however too common to be regarded as a mark of distinc- 
or as a singularity. But the stepping aside from any of the 
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beaten paths of traffic, is regarded as a singularity, as serving to dis- 
tingui.sh a man from other men. Even where it requ:res no ger-uis, 
no peculiarity of talent, as where it consists in nothing more i- ait the 
finding out a new market to buy or sell in, it nquiies how»-ve? at 
least a degree of courage, which is not to be found in the c^jn^ir on 
herd of men. What shall we say of iu where, in addition to the 
vulgar quality of courage, it requires the rare endowment of g* *-ius, 
as in the instance of all those successive er.terorises by which aits 
:ind manufactures have been brought from their oiiginal nothing to 
their present sfdendour ? Think how small a part of the community 
these must make, in comparison ot the race of prodigals ; of that 
very race, which, were it only on accf>unt ol the smallness of its 
iiurnbcr, would appear too inconsideiable to you to deserve atten- 
tion. Yet prodigality is essentially and necessaiily hurtful, as ivr 
as it goes, to the opulence of the State: pinjecting, only by acci- 
dent. Every prodigal, without exception, impair u, by the very sup- 
position impairs, if he docs not annihilate, his fiutune. But it cer- 
tainly is not every projector that impairs his: it is lU't every piojec- 
tor tha- wnuld have done so, had there been none of iho*^e wise laws 
to hinoi'r him : ior the fabric of national (^pulenct — that fabric of 
“which you proclaim, with so geneious an exnltatioii, the continual 
increase — that fabric, in every apartment of which, innumerable as 
they are, it required the reprobrted hand of a projector to lay the 
first stone, has required some hands at least to be employed, and 
fcuccessfully employed. When, in comparison of the number ( f pro- 
digals, which is too inconsiderable to deserve notice, tlie iiun'bcr oi 
projectors of all kinds is so much more inconsiderable — and when 
from this inconsiderable numbei, must be deducted, the not incon- 
siderable proportion of successful pn Jectors — and from this leniain- 
der again, all those who can carry on their projects without need rr^' 
borrowing — think whethei it be possible, that this last remainder 
could afford a multitude, the reducing of whicli would be an object, 
deserving the interposition of Government by its magnitude, even 
taking for granted that it were an object proper in its nature f 

‘ If it be still a question, whether it be worth while for Govern- 
inent, by its reason^ to attempt to control the conduct of men visi- 
bly and undeniably under the dominion of jjassioiz, and '.cring undei 
that dominion, contrary to the dictates of their own reason — in short, 
to effect what is acknowledged to be their better judgment, against 
what every body, even themselves, would acknowledge to be their 
woTse; is it endurable that the legislator sh(juld, by violence, sub 
stitute his own pretended reason, the result of a momentary and 
scornful glance, the offspring of wantonness and arrogance, much 
rather than of social an\iety and study, in the place of the humble 
reason of inuividuals, binding itself down with all its force to that 
very object which he pretends to have in view ? — Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that, on the side of the individual in this strange competition, 
there is the most perfect and minute knowledge and information. 
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which interest, the whole interest of a man's reputation and fortune, 
can ensure : on the side of the legislator, the most perfect ignoras'ce- 
All that he knows, all that he can know, is, that rhe enterprize is a 
prr^ecty which, merely because it is susceptible of that obnoxious 
name, he looks upon as a sort of cock, for him, in childish wanton- 
ness, to shie at. Shall the blind lead the blind ? — is a question that 
has been put of old to indicate the height of folly : but what then 
shall we say of him who, being necessarily blind, insists on leading, 
in paths he never trod in, those who can see ? ’ p. Ifi9 — 16.^. 

W'e cannot resist adorning our pages with anotlicr most 
striking passage, relative to the progress of improvement, and 
illustrative of the same point, — the vain fears enteitaincd of 

piojv'Ctors. 

‘ The career of art, the great road which receives the footsteps 
^ projectors, may be con-sidered as a vast, and perhaps unbounded, 
plain, bestrewed with gulphs, such as Cnrtius was swallowed up in. 
lilach requires an human victim to fall into it ere it can close ; but 
when it once closes, it closes to open no more, and so much of the 
path is safe to those who follow. If the want of perfect information 
of former miscarriages renders the reality of human life less happy 
than this picture, still the similitude must be acknowledged; and we 
see at once the only plain and effectual method for bringing that si- 
militude still nearer and nearer to perfection ; 1 iiiean, the framing 
the history of the projects of time past, and (what may be execut- 
ed in much greater perfection, were but a finger held up by the hand 
of Government) the making provision for recording, and collecting, 
and publishing as they are brought forth, the rnce of ilmse wiih 
which the w^omb of futurity is still pregnant. But to pursue this 
idea, the execution of which is not writhin my competence, would 
lead me too far from the purpose. 

Comfortable it is to reflect, that ihis state of continually-im- 
proving security, is the natural state not only of the road to opu- 
lence, but of every other track of human life. In the war which 
industry and ingenuity maintain with fortune, past ages of ignorance 
and barbarism form the forlorn hope, which has been detached in 
advance, and made a sacrifice of for the sake of future. I'he golden 
age, it is but*too trut*, is not the lot of the generation in which we 
live : bur, if it is to be found in any part of the track marked out 
for human existence, it will be found, I trust, not in any part which 
is past, but in sonie part which is to come. 

‘ Is it worth adding, though it be undeniably true, that could it 
even be proved, by ever so uncontrovertible evidence, that, from 
il»e beginning of time to the pre^ent day, there never w^as a project 
that did r»ot terminate in the ruin of its author ; not e\cn frons such 
a fact as this, could the legislator derive any sufficient WMrraiit, so 
much as for wishing to see the spirit of projects in any degree re- 
pressed ? — The discouraging motto. Sic vos non may be mat- 

ter of serious consideration to the individual; but wi*at is it to the 
legislator ? What general, let him attack with ever so superior an 
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army, but knows tlint hundreds, or perhaps thousands, must perish 
at the first onset ? Shall he, for that consideration alone, lie inac- 
tive in his lines ? “ Every man for himself — but God ” adds the 
proverb (and it nii^ht have added the general, and the legi.'^lator, 
and A] other public servants) “ for us all. ” Those sacrifiee^ of 
individual to general well'are, which, on so many occasions, are 
made by tliird persons against men’s wills, shall the parties them- 
selves be restiained from making, when they do it of their own 
choice? To tic men neck and heels, and throw them into the 
guJphs I hive been speaking of is altogether out of tht' question ; 
but if at ever\ gulph a Cnrtius stands mounted and eanarisoned, 
ready to take ih*- leap, is it for the Ii‘gislator, in a fit of old-woman- 
ish tcndenu.'hs, iq pull him away ? Laying even public interest out 
of the (jiu’fttion, and considering nothing but the feelings of tlie 'n- 
dividuals immediately concerned, a legislator would scarcely do so, 
who knew the value of hope, “ the most precious gift ol' heaven. 
p. ieJ9 — 177. 

Wc have now gone tbrougli all the reasons urged in defence 
of the Usury Laws, from tlieir -ui po>cd virtues in clucking 
fraud, oppression, prodigality and oroje^ts ; and wc are now to 
&ee what liicir r< ai tileefs are, having observed how rniseral^Iy 
they fail in proiuicing the beiit'fifs ascribed to their operation. 
In other words, wc have found that ihe'y firodiice none of ibc 
good wliich they pround to have in vu w' ; and we arc uow^ to 
sec the ruischiels which they made in ail (iireclioiis. 

Tlie nuK^l obvious mischief, is the depriving many persons al- 
together of the lo.ins wliicli they stand in need of. A person 
having the means oi supplying liiniscif with money, and having 
silso the utmost necessity, precludeil from all chance ol‘ ob- 
taining it,' unless he has still ImJier means of meeting his 
■wants, b> eviuhiig, at an addilioral cost, the law^ in f|ne'«tit)n. 
He may have seeurily enough to induce a Jeiuicr to aceom mo- 
date him lor seven per cent., and mcanv t(» pa^ that premuim 
punctually. No one will lend him at five; the law says he 
sh dl not t’orr- w at m 're than live; iheretore, unless the la>\ be 
broken, he cannot borrow al jjJ. \gain, the ientler will iU)l 
run the risks which the Jaw ci'eates for seven per cciu., and w^e 
are supposing this to be as much as the liorrow'er can give ; 
then forc he cannot, in point of borrow' at all ; and yet, 

but for the law', he could have relieved his wants with ( asc. 
!Now', it Inu^t be observed, that the class of persons of whom 
■we are speaking, are exactly thosi' who have the greatest lU'ca- 
sion for assistance, and the be’^t claims to it. JSince, by the 
sup|)ositioi^, they cannot do without the k)aTi, anci are botli able 
and willing to f)ay the cxtraordinaiy rate of ir tcrcst. 

The next mischief is that which tlie jaw inflicts upon those 
^yhe have the mcany of giving, not only such an extraordinary 
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rate of interest as the lenders, but for the rcslriclions, would 
be satisfied with, but somewhat more, l^hcse are not excluded 
altoneiher from the money market, like the clas,s already men- 
tioned, — but the terms of the bargain arc raised to them. kSup- 
pose they have nothing to sell, by which they can laisc the iijp- 
ncy they want, then they must pay for the l>reach of the law, 
and this in two ways, both by giving a siifUcient premium to 
;he lender to make him run the extraordinary risk, and because 
the illegality of the trade keeps many dealers out of it, and, 
by narrowing the competition, raises the profits. In the coarse 
of tlie last twenty years, a great trade has been driven in annui- 
ties, which admirably illustrates the operation of these laws, 
this being a peii'eclly legal inode of evading them, and yet one 
attended witli ruinous exjicnse to the borrower. The law has 
imposed a number of regulations upon such transaction*^, with 
the view of preventing them from becoming loo easy a means 
of evading the Tsury laws. Those regulation^ increasing the 
of the lender, somewhat raise the price lo the borrower. 
Then the nature of the transaction renders an insurance noces- 
sary upon the life of the borrower j and this is a large increase 
ol‘ price. Men'eover, the number of lenders at iiMiri(uis interest 
in the illegal way, being narrowed by the co:N|)etiLion, as all 
w’iu) are driven from this tn.iFic do not necessarily res(»rt to the 
line of annuities, Tie market is, not witlislanding the legal me- 
thod of evasion, considerably narrowed. ft has thus happen- 
ed, that pcT'-ons witli excellent security, and v\ho could easily 
have gotten loans at six and a half or seven per cent, but lor 
rile law, are obliged to ))ay eight or nine, besides the insurance, 
or from ten to twelve in i*ll ; and this, not to private money 
lenders, who exact much more, but to the great insurance coin- 
pai'.ies, w’lu) have fallen uptin this way of employing tlicirsu- 
pejlluoiis ca utal, tenipteil by the double gains of kudo-’ and 
insurers, Wc sricak from the authority of as^erUons rc|>. ated- 
Jy : lade in l*arliameiU last session, aiul uncontraiiicted, though 
rriai.y perso'ns connected wiili those companies, an i >v tlt llie 
i)t>'*r'>wcrs, vvere prosiMit. No cases, it was allegetl, had occur- 
red in late finies, oi* those C’)inpanics making the bvirrower pay 
less in all limn ten percent., how good soever his security — (and 
the greatest himilio^ in the country were alluded tf>) — unless in 
one instance, where the accidental circumstance of the borrow- 
er having a very large estate in houses, induced an office to give 
better terms, in consideration of having the insurances of that 
pro}ierty. If siicli reputable lenders exacted such terms, wc 
may be sure thgt many individuals required far harder condi- 
tions ; and where a mode of effecting the loan wholly unlawful 
fras adopted, the price paid must have beea still much higher. 
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The caf»e now rd.itci], fnrnijshes a good illustration of the di- 
rect pressure upon tlic borrower, ocensioned l)y the restraint*?, 
because, at any rate, tlic price of the insurance, which fnr ^»ecl 
part of the expen^e, was entirely ciiusetK by tiie course ii'ito w* ’ch 
the necessity of evading the l^s>ury laws, drove the transaeti- -n. 
This premium was a per centage, beyond all (jiiestion, levied by 
those laws. 

Suppose now, that the laws have prevented a man from bfjr- 
rowing at seven per cent, ae.d that he lias .^till goods wind) he 
can pari with to raise the mone}’ But for the law he luighT keep 
his goods ; and nothing can prevent his selling tliem at an un- 
der price, according to his necessities. No (uie who has kn.'.wn 
any thing of sales made in distressed c'rnnnstances, will tin; k 
a loss of thirty per cent, very exirucn Jui ny in such cases. To 
such a loss as this, the most exorbitant usury bears no propor- 
tion ; j’Ct this is exactly the premium which tlie distrts^ed man 
is compelled to pay for money, by the law which says he shall 
not borrow' ait tlie rate of five and a half. 'I'lic pressure upon 
proprietors of real estates is still more severe. Suppose a man 
comes into possession of an estate worth two hundred a year, 
charged with a thousand pounds; and that the incumbrancer 
wishes to have his money rather than the legal interest, but 
would be satisfied with one or two per cent, above that rate ; — at 
any rate, if he would not, some other certainly could be found 
lo advance the money at that premium, upon the sanic security, 
^Juppose too, that the lime in question is such a season as the 
present, or the end ol’ the American war, when land fell as low 
as eighteen and even sixteen years purchase, and sonic kinds of 
real property^ as villas, and houses, generally sold for a half, 
or even a quarter, of what they had cost before any money was 
expended upon improvements. Such periods of general dis- 
tress, and consequent depreciation of property, may la^t more or 
less according lo circumstances. We may suppose a duration, 
Mr Brntham tliinks, in the American war, ol seven years, be- 
cause property did not recover immediately on the peace, any 
more than it sunk at tlie very beginning of the war. One per 
cent, for seven years, is worth less then seven per cent, the first 
year: But — take it as equal. The estate, whicli was won h six 
thousand pounds, or thirty years purchase, before the war, and 
was rcckfUicd at this by the deviser, when he charged it with a 
thousand pounds, fetches now only twenty years purchase, or 
Jour thousand pounds ; whereas had it been kept till the period of 
depreciation expired, it would have again brought its original va- 
lue- Now, compare the devisee's situation, says our author, at 
the end of the seven years under the Usury laws, with his situa- 
tion had he been left unfettered to make his money bargain. In 
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the one case he sells for four thousand, pays off' one thousand, 
retains three thousand ; which, with tofiral interest for seven 
years, makes a reversion of four thousand aiul fih-\ »»ounds. In 
the other case, he pays six per cent, upon the debr of a thou- 
sand pounds, that is, four hundred and twenty pounds, and 
receives fourteen hundred from tlie land ; in othci wcu-ds, lie 
has nine hundred and eighty pour.ds left, beside^ the six thou- 
sand pounds, for wliicli he can sell his estate; that is, he has 
six thousand nine hundred and eighty pounds, instead of four 
slumsand and fifty, or he loses exactly two tliousand ci^ht hun- 
dred and thirty pounds by the kindness of the law in protecting 
him from usurers. Thus, by preventing him from borrowing 
at SIX per cent, the law has cost him more than he >vould have 
paid had he borrowed at ten per cent. This estimate has been 
made upon the supposition of the depreciation lasting seven 
years, the peri<xl of the American war. It happened iliat pro- 
perty did not tall in value till towards the end of the late war, 
fr m accidental circumstances, which we fully explainotl in our 
fifty- seu)nd Number. How long the present state of things 
nui} continue, no one can n<>w forotcti ; but it is manifest that 
the probability always is strongly in favour of tin* distress lust- 
ing nearly js long as the war ; that is, commencing a year or 
two after it begins, and continuing about as long after it ends. 
Had this, bo n the case in the late w^ar, the above calculation 
would have given a result greatly more unfavourable to the re- 
strictions 111 question. 

The last mischief occasioned by the I 'sury law's, is, in our 
estimation, far more importaiil than all the rest ; the corruptive 
influence wdiich they exerci^e upon the morals of the people, by'' 
the pains they lake, and (as the author most justly ob^^erves) 
cannot but lake, to give birth to treachery anti ingraiiLude. Iii 
illustration ol' this point, w'e can do no better than rcicr to his 
own concise and forcible statt'inent. 

^ To purchase a possibility of being enforced, the law' neither 
has found, iifir, what is very material, must it ever hope to find, 
ill this case, any other expedient, than that of hiring a man to 
break his engagement, and to crush the hand that has been reach- 
ed out to help him. In the case ol‘ informers in general, there has 
been no truth plighted, nor benefit received. In the case of real 
criminals invited by rewards to inform against accomplices, it is by 
such breach of faith that society is held together, as in other cases 
by the obsrri'ajice of it. In the ca?»c of’ real crimes, in proportion 
as their mischievousness is apparent, what cannot but be manifcsr 
even to the criminal, is, that it is by the adherence to his engage- 
ment that he would do an injury to society, and, that by the breach, 
cf such engagement, instead of doing mischief he is doing good : 
lu the case of usury this is what n ) man can know, and w)uit one 
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can scarcely think it possible for any man, who, in the character of 
the borrower, has been concerned in such a transaction, to ima- 
gine. He knew that, even in his own ju lgment, the eagagement 
was a beneficial one to himself, or he wouid not have entered into 
it : and nobody else but the lender is affected by it. ^ p. 60, Gl. 

It it very common with thvosc who admit the mischievous ten- 
dency of the Usury laws, to question ihcir cfiicacy in reducing 
the rate of interest ; and Dr Smith has expressly denied tliat 
they ever can bring it below the lowest ordiimry market rate, ai 
the lime of their enaclrnenl. Mr Benlham combats this opi- 
nion very ingeniously, and contends that, whatever circuni- 
Btances exist, to prevent the efficacy of those restrictions where 
they are intended to bring the premium below the lowest n.’ar- 
ket rate, would exist in a degree nearly equal to prevent their 
efficacy in competititm v/ith a higher rate. 'I'lic tloctrinc of 
the law's -necessary inciricacy, presupposes an actual combina- 
tion, or a tacit consent among all men to bre;ik ilic law', othci-vvi^jc 
regulations might be cojitrived to prevent its evasion. 'J'iic in- 
stance of France is given by Dr Smith, wliere an edict in ITOG, 
lowfi inu legal rate from five lo four j)cr cent, was quite in- 
cfficacicni'' ; and Mr Bcnthain adds the case of Russia, where 
the legal rale i& five and Uie lowxst actual rate on good security 
flight. But Mill he contends, that better means of enforcing 
tlie rotraiuts might have another effect. Upon this branch of 
his subject, we do not find the same degree of fulness as on the 
oilier topics, and shall therefore take the liberty of adding a few 
words upon ihe real efieet produced in the money market. 
lake ibis lo be, in every case, and at all times, ni the direction 
contrary to llie iiilent of the Legislature. It cannot be denied 
that a system (d' checks might be contrived, rendering evasion 
exlrcnidy difficult; but it docs by no means follow from hence,, 
that there is money lent below the natural rate of the market- 
and for ibis obvious reason, that the law, liow effectual soever 
to p^cvenl the liigher rate, never can compel persons to lend at 
the lower rale, 'i'lie utmost c fficacy ofthe law therefo’-e — its whole 
power, if perrccL — can only extend to preventing money from 
being lent at all ; iiniess w e sii))pusc a class of persons who arc 
cornpcliccl by peculiar circumstances to lend, and wdio must^ 
therefore, be content with the legal interest. But this class is 
so veyy small as to have no perceptible effect on the general mar- 
ket. Now, the greater the number of lenders who are thus kept 
out of the market, the higher the rate must be to those who 
succeed ui evading the law ; tliercforc, as the perfection of the 
contrivances to prevent usury, could only end in preventing all 

^ These Letters, as is well known, were written at Critchoff, in 
White Russia. 
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loans, so, when those contrivances fall short of perfection, as 
they always do to a certain degree, they only raise the rate 
higher than it otherwise would be, — and this, independent of the 
premium which they render necessary from the increased risk« 
merely by narrowing the competition of lendersv We have al- 
ready illustrated the manner in v/hich the Usury laws operate 
upon Annuity transactions; and still more, upon all prohibited 
methods of negotiating loans. At present, we may conclude 
from w'hat has been said, that, as far as regards their efficacy, 
those laws must cither produce one or other of two consequences : 
— If wholly successful, they must prevent all loans; if partially suc- 
cessful they must raise the terms of llie bargain to the borrower 
— that is to say, ihej^ can by no possibility do any thing but 
counteract, in one way or another, the intent of the Legisla- 
ture who enacts them. 

’A consideration of the insufficiency of these restraints, natu- 
rally leads us to inquire, whether, in other particulars, the laws 
against U'-uiy arc consistent with their avowed purposes ^ 
and the most cursory reflection is sufficient to show, that they 
allow of transactions substantially usurious — anel, indeed, that 
♦‘hey cannot prevent ihe^e, witboiil wliolly putting a slop to the 
course of trade. Some of the most ordinary occurrences in 
commorre, are in Micir nature uMiry. TJie practice of drawing 
and redrawing, by wliich merchants are accommodated with 
money for a short time, at a certain commission over and above 
the five per cent., and then for a-5 much longer, until they pay 
ten, twelve aiul more per cent, during the w-lu>l(' \ear, is onlj^ 
a more cumbrous and expensive melhod of bon owing above the 
legal rate ('f interest. Ihil, other well known lines of trafliev 
though apparently more renKUe from usury, me not less closely 
€onnect('d with it: — Pawnbrokirig, Boltomiy, and 
will immediately occur to the reader. Nay, irsuraiice, iu all its 
branches, and the purchase and sale of with all cases 

in which a "man is allowed to undertake an uniimiled risk for an 
onliniiied premium, are in their principle usurious transactions, 
or iliesc, the most notorious is the traffic in annuities ; which, 
accordingly, has been found to be the easiest and safe st mode of 
evading ihe ITsury laws, although we have already shown how 
greatly it increases the rate of interest. 

Of the same rialurc with the laws wo Jiave been con^ickring, 
and fouiKied upon errors of the same kind, are the barbarous 
penalties imposed upon all who as.-^ist suitors in courts of justice 
with the means of enforcing their rights, stipulating for a cer- 
tain premium. The law of Imgland considers iliis as a crime^ 
and denominates it viuhiicnancc ; or, if the question affects real 
property, and the lender is rew aided with a -hare <d* the estate 
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recovered, ehumpcrfij ; nnd these names are almost as odious as 
the appellation of usurer, — in so much that there are cases in the 
books, of actions lor slander, in which the terms of reproacBr 
were, the calling the plaintiff a champcrUir. The grievous ex- 
pense of law proceedings is one of the prime abuses in our sys* 
tern ; and we shall, in the sequel of this article, have occasion to 
mention it again. But what can be said of a law, which at once 
renders the assertion of a man’s just rights extremely costly, and 
precludes him from the only means of defraying the cost ? By 
the supposition that he is deprived of his rights, he is poor, and 
unable to pay the expense of obtaining justice. Yet we won’t 
a!low him to get assistance, upon the only terms on which, in 
the vast majority of cases, such aid is to be had. The Usury 
•laws, though originating in ancient prejudices, arc of compara- 
tively modern date. The laws against maintenance and ch tm- 
pcriy are the grow^th of a barbarous age, and arose trom the ap- 
prehension, that powerful men might purchase uriju'^t claims, 
and overawe the judge by an array of force. That these laws 
were not the fit remedy for such an evil, scerns obvious enough; 
but, at all events, nothing can be more ridiculous, than our per- 
sisting in their enforcement, in an age when no suitor, however 
powerful, can hope to sway the balance of justice, at least in 
those tribunals to which the laws in question apply. Mr Ben- 
ihani relates the following instance of their operatii.'g to the ruin 
of a person whose situation was, in one particular, uncommtm — 
but, in all that bears upon the question, the situation of every 
needy suitor. 

‘ A gentleman of my acquaintance had succeeded, during his 
minority, to an estate of about 3000/. a year ; 1 w^on’e say where. 
.His guardian, concealing from him the value of the estate, which 
circumstances rendered it easy for him to do, got a conveyance of 
it from him, during his nonage, for a trifle. Immediately upon the 
ward’s coming of age, the guardian, keeping him Aill in darkness, 
found means to get the conveyance confirmed. Some^ years after- 
wards, the ward discovered the v::lue of the inheritance he had 
been throwing away. Private representations proving, as it may be 
imagined, ineffectual, he applied to a court of equity. The suit 
was in some forw^ardness ; the opinion of the ablest counsel highly 
encouraging : but money there remained none. We all know but 
too well, that, in spite of the unimpeachable integrity of the Bench, 
that branch of justice, which is particularly dignified with the name 
of Equity, is only for those who can afford to throw away one foi- 
tune for the chance of recovering another. Tw^o persons, however, 
■were found, who, between them, were content to defray the expense 
of the ticket for this lottery, on condition of receiving half the prize. 
The prospect now became encouraging ; when unfortunately one of 
Ihe adventurers, in exploring the recesses of the bottomless pit, hap* 
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pened to dig up one of the old «;ratutes against Champerty. This 
blew up the whole prject: how ver the defcnJant, understanding 
that, somehow or other, his anragonist had found support, liaid 
thought lit in the mean time to propose terms, which the plaintiff, 
after hi'; su, port had thus dropped from under him, was very glad 
to close wi'h. He received. I think it was, 3000/. ; and for that 
lie gave up the estate, which was worth about as much yearly, to- 
gether with the n rears, which were worth about as much as the 
estate. * p. 1 

We have now stated the whole argument against the Usury 
laws , and it applies to every similar contrivance, in what no- 
tions soever founded, or by whatever checks supported, for pro- 
tecting men’s interests in spite of them-'^olves, and controding 
tlitm in the management of tlicir private business, for the pur- 
pose of making that busine-wS prosper, whether they will or no. 
There is nothing more conciu^ivo in the whole range of political 
^wnevj we m^ght saj . uning in any science, except the mathe- 
matics. C'Ui llu ro arise, then, it maybe asked, any question as 
to tlie propriety id iipe-sling those barbarous laws ^ Is not the 
bare propc'^ili n \ f a (i<.ub» respecting it ridiculous ? We shall 
shortly st ifc the reasons which convince us, that such a mea- 
sure would, at this particular crisis, be imprudent ; ant! these 
are to Vie found in an attentive consideration of the peculiar cii - 
ciimstancos of the times. 

It cannot V)c ilcxiitd, that iho Usury hir, whidi, wc have 
seen, alw^nys produce very had rltects in ordinary times, and 
still worse t'onsotpieiices in peritKis ol’ pnbjiek distress, have in 
on unprcredeiilctl degree augmciiled the einharra-sments oi’ the 
present day. Many persons, in evciy’^ line of employment, lane 
felt llic necessity of a temporary accommodation, to enable tliern 
to get over the great prc'-sure of the moment. All property be- 
ing depreciated, no money could, be raised by sales, without an 
enormous loss. Lc'aiis were the onh^ possible means of avoid- 
ing cerlaiu ruin. I'hc demand for money being thus augment- 
ed greatly ?ind suddenly, and at the end of a war which had de- 
stroyed capital to an unprecedented amount in every way, the 
natural rale of interest was sure to b;- raised very considcrably. 
The restraints, imposed iiy the l.iw', rendered borrow ing impos- 
sible to many ; and to others, raised the terms of tVie bargain in 
a most destiuctive degree. Hence some have been irretrievably 
ruined, and others have paid an exorbitant price for their safe- 
ty. Had no such absurd laws existed, all who had property to 
offer in cecurity, that is, all whom it was for the benefit of the 
community to assist, might have oblaiued the aid required at a 
fair and moderate premium. Th« *-vils occasioned by tViese 
laws, therelbre, are abundantly raanilcst. Yet it by no mcairs 
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follows, that iheir repeal, duriug the pressure of the calamjfj/;^ 
would be upon the whole beneficial. One class of persons mij[rht 
be assisted ; but another, and probably a much larger class^ 
would be thrown into ^reat enroll )iirrass aim Is. All persons now 
owin^ money, especially such as have borrowed upon mortn^a^^e, 
would inevitably have their creditors coming upon them for 
payment, that a new bargain might tie made on better terms for 
the landlord. It would not always happen, that the same mo- 
ney would be lent again to the same person ; and any change in 
such delicate circumstances, wouhi beget iiujuiry and suspicion, 
and a consecjiicnl injury to credit, at a moment when so many 
persons are in a tottering condition. A mortgagee, who is now 
content with the security he had before taken, if he had to re- 
r.ew his bargain, might consider the depreciation of the pro- 
perty, and lend to another. It is for the interest of the coru'inii- 
iiity, in the piresenl critical circumstances of the C(>untry, that as 
little charge, little concussion to credit as possible, should be 
given. In ordinary times, the^'C, and lar greater risks, may 
safely be encountered. At present, the smallest movement may 
reach further than it is easy to calculate, or pleasant to conj(‘c- 
turc. Besides, we confess, wc feel an objection of a genera! 
nature, to legislating in a moment of dilliculty. The LTmivv 
laws ought long ago to have been repealed ; but, to undertake 
the risk under the pretence of an extraordinary emergcncyj is 
contrary to the sound discretion wliich should preside over all 
changes, even llie most obvious, in llic existing laws of tlie 
coiintry. The work, when so performed, is not set about cool- 
ly and deliberately. Dangers arc overiooked on cither side, 
and omissiv ns made, which bolli produce miscliicf and alienate 
the confidence of the community in the operation. Tlie con- 
setjuence is, that the stibility of the improvement is put in jeo- 
pardy, and an obstacle is created to carrying ihvough all rc* 
forms which may afterwards he attempted. Lor tliese reasons, 
wc conceive that the views vvere perfectly sound which induced 
Parliament, last .Sessiem, to defer for some time the revision of 
the laws in (jiie&lioii. 

Together with the f^etters upon Usuiw, Mr Benthani ha«: 
reprinted, in the volume before u?, the Protest against Law 
Taxes; a woik wliich, for closeness of reasoning, has not })er- 
haps been ccjiialied, and, for excellence of style, has certainly 
never been surpassed. It is not the object of the present art?' 
cle to analy/.c tiiis masterly performance ; but, after a few' re- 
marks, wc shall content ourselves with giving a specimen oi 
two of its singular beauties. 

The grievous expense of law proceedings has long been a 
theme of complaint among the vulgar ; but they who are th»' 
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bc«^t nrquainted witli the profespion of the law, arc bc'^t able to 
say (as tlicy mupt if they speak the truth), that none of the 
coMi»)]aints ever made upon this trite subject arc in the least 
decree exa<Tgeratcd. That a poor man cannot obtain justice, 
i's quite obvious, — at least that he cannot obtain it unless he 
finds sonic one to lend him the money without security, which 
is next to impossible ; or to lend it him for a share of the pro- 
perty at stake, which the law prohibits. But it is said that the 
poor may sue in formd pauperis. To what does this privilege 
amount ? First, it extends to those only who are not worth a- 
bove five pounds besides their wearing apparel ; whereas a 
man may be worth much more, and y^t be a ^rcat deal too 
poor to support a suit in Chancer}’. But next, suppose he is* 
cif the class of mere paupers, — he obtains an exemption from 
the costs of stamps, and Connsers fees, and Court fees; — and 
we shall suppose that his Counsel exerts himself to the ut- 
most, — that no time is lost by his special Pleader's slowne-s, 
or his Counsel's laying aside his case, to make way for others up- 
on which ills opinion is requested with peculiar drspafeh. What 
cliance has lie of an active and industrious attorney, to serve? 
this poor client, while he has rich ones on liis hands, as he must 
have, if he is an able practitioner, and a man who will lot no 
opportunity escape him ? But this is not all. Who is to pay 
fur his witnesses ? Who is to advance liiin money for this 
most necessary expense, when it is known that he may f>jairi 
his cau5.c, and yet not have enough tu pay it ? This leads us 
to the much more grievous case of a man prevailing, and yet 
being nothing the better, nay actually being a loser by his con- 
test. Nothing is more certain than that the recovery of a small 
debt, or ihe successful resistance of a small demand, is more 
costly than accjuiescing in positive iiijiisiicc. If, for example# 
a person is called upon by one he never before saw or heard of, 
to pay fifteen or twenty pounds, and refuses, and suffers an 
action to be ^brought against him; and if he gains, as it is to 
be presumed he will under such circumstances, he will, in alJ 
probability, lose more upon the whole than he would have done 
had heat once paid the sum unjustly demanded. No doubt, he 
gains with costs ; but the actual costs always considerably ex- 
ceed the costs allowed ; and, in the rase of small sums, the 
excess is greater than the sum in dispute. We think it enough 
tit present merely to broach this subject. It forms one of the 
most intolerable of all the abuses known in the law, — and no re- 
form could be more wholesome, than one directed to remedy 
it. The share which the Government bears of the blame, does 
not come under the head of extra costs, as all stamps are al- 
voL. xxvii. NO. 54 . A a 
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lowed in taxing; but tliose imposts arc not tlic less objection- 
able upon other grounds. They are, nevertheless, favourites 
with weak rulers, and flatter some ridiculous popular prejudi- 
ces. Since the publication of Mr llentham’s work, no one 
bas ever pretended to doubt their iniquity and gross impolicy. 
Mr Hose one day, in Mr Pitt’s presence, took the author aside, 
nnd informed him that they had read the pamphlet — that its rea- 
soning was unansw'crable — and that it was resolved there should 
be no more such taxes. Yet Budget after Budget has since 
been formed, in which those duties have made a part ; and 
Mr Pitt himself was found to patronize them upon his return to 
ollicc in ISO^- We shall now close this article witli a few ex- 

tracts from the Protest, not with the intention of superseding 
the perusal of the whole work, but in order to invite the readei" 
to enjoy so high a treat, by giving him a foretaste of it. 

Alter observing that these taxes fall either on such as have 
something to pay w^ithal, or such as have nothing, he proceeds t(? 
show' that, to the former they are more grievous than any other 
tax whatever — to the latter, a denial of justice. The following 
is the first demonstration. 

* Taxes on consumption cannot fall but wh‘>rc there is some fund 
to pay tliem : of poll taxes, and taxes on unproductive property, 
tlic great imperfection is, that they ma}' chance to bear where such 
ability may be wanting. Taxes upon Iaw’-]irocccdings fall upon a 
man just at the time when the likelihood ol’ his wanting that ability 
is at the utmost. When a man sees more or less of his property un- 
justly withholden from him, then is the time takc'n to call upon him 
for an extraordinary contribution. When the back of the innocent 
has been worn raw by tlic yoke of the oppressor, then is the time 
whicli the appointed guardians of innocence have thus pitched upon 
for loading him with an extraordinary burthen. Most taxes are, as 
all taxes ought to be, taxes upon afiluence ; it is the chaiacteristic 
property of this to be a lax upon distress. 

‘ A tax on bread, though a tax on con-gumption, would liardly be 
reckoned a good tax ; bread being reckoned in most countries where 
it is used, among the necessaries of life. A tax on bread, however, 
would not lie near so bad a tax as one on law-proceedings : j\ man 
who pays to a tax on bread, may, indeed, by reason of such pay- 
ment, be unable to get so much bread as he wanit«, but he will al- 
wa3's get some bread, and in proportion as he p iys more and more 
to the tax, he w ill get more and mora bread. Of a tax upon justice, 
the effect may bo, that after he has paid tlie tax, he nia}^ without 
getting justice by the payment, lose bread b}^ it : bread, tlie whole 
quantity on which he depended for .the subsistence ol liiiuself and 
bi> family ft'r tiie season, may, a‘i w'cll as anything else, be the very 
thing for which he is obliged to apply to ju-^tiee. ore a three-pen- 
Tiy stamp to be put upon every tliroe-peun' ioaf, a man who liad but 
tluree pence to sp^nd in bread, could no longer indeed get a threo- 
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penny loaf, but an oblijring baker could cut him out the half of one. 
A tax on justice admits of no sucli retrenchment Flie most ob- 
liging; stationer could not cut a man out half a infiint nor half a 
ilcclarniion. Half justice, where it is to be had, isbiltrr than no 
justice : but without buying the whole weight of paper, there is no 
getting a grain of justice. 

‘ A tax on necessaries is a tax on this or that articict of (he com- 
modities which happen to he numbered among nece^'^aries : a tax 
on justice is a tax on all necessaries put together. A lax on a ne- 
ce^i^ary of life can only lessen a man’s share of that particular sort of 
article : a tax on justice may deprive a man, and that iii any propor- 
tion, of ail sorts of necessaries. 

‘ This is not yet the worst. It is not only a burthen that comes 
in the train of distress, but a burthen against whicli no provi^ion can 
be made. 

‘ All other taxes may be either foreseen as to tiie lime, or at any 
rate provided for, where general ability is not wanting : in the in- 
trance of this tax, it is impos.^ible to fou'^ee the momei t of ( xac- 
lion, it is equally impos‘‘ihle to provide a fund for it. A tax to be? 
paid upon the loss of a hu..band, or of a father on nhose industry 
the fisnilv depended, — a tax upon those who have ^uHered by lire or 
imnul.ition, would seem hard, and 1 kiiow nor that in fact any 
such niodc*s of taxation have ever been made choii of: biit a lax 
on law proceediijg'i is harder than any o< ihese. Against ail thosi? 
inislbrtLines, provision may he made ; it act null v made in dillerent 
ways by iiisuiance : and, W(tc a tax adiled to them, pay so mueli 
more, and you miglit eii'jnre yourstdl against thii tux. Against th« 
nii>iortiuu* (*i‘ being called upon to in‘-titute or defend one’s self a- 
gainst a suit at law, there neither is, nor can be, any of/ce e/’ //i- 
^Ltrancr. ’ p. .0 — 9. 

'J'iie li JIouing is part of flic reasoning by wliich our author 
triunifiliantly refutes the vulgar argument, that such taxes oper- 
ate as a cheek to litigation. 

‘ They produce it on the part of the plaintiff'. — Were proceedings 
at law attended with ii ’ expense nor other inconvenience, till the suit 
were heard and at an end, a plain tiff wdio had no merits, could do .i 
defendant man no harm by suing him : he could i;lve him no mo- 
tive fv)r submitting in an unfounded claim : malice wcuild have no 
weapons : oppression would have no instnimenr. When proceed- 
ings are attended with expense, the heavier that expense, the greater 
of couise IS tlie mischief wliich a man who has no merits is enabled 
to do ; the sharper the weapon thus put inti^ the hand of malice, thfa 
more coercive the instrument put into the hand of the oppressor. 

‘ They produce it on the part of tlie defendant. Were proceed- 
ings at law attended with no expense, a defendant who knew he 
had no merits, a defendant who vvas conscious that the demand up- 
on him was a just one, wt uld be deprived of what is in some case<; 
his best cJiance for eluding justice, in oiheis the abs-dute certainty of 
so doing : he would lose the strongest neentive he has to make the 

A a 2 ^ 
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attempt. A defendant who means not to do justice unless compelle.^, 
and who knows that the plalntifF cannot compel him without haviiifr 
advanced a certain sum ; such a defendant, if he thinks his adver- 
sary cannot raise that sum, will persevere in refusal till a suit is 
commenced, and in litigation afterwards. 

‘ Wht'tlier tliey make the litigalion, or whether they find it ready 
made, tlu y .^how most favour to the side on wliicli anti- conscientious 
litigation is most likely to be found. By attaching on tlie com- 
rnenccMiu ot of tlic suit; they hear liardest upon the piamtiff, or Iniu 
who, if they would liavc suffered him, would have heeonie phiiiitiff- 
In so doing they favour in the same degree the defendant, or lurii 
who, if the party conceiving hiiU'-elf injured, eoukl have got a hear- 
ing, would have been called U]U)n to defend himself. But it is on 
the defendant’s side that anti-eonseientious pr:jctice is most likely to 
he found. Setting expense out of tlie question, an evil ol‘ uluii^ 
these laws are tllu^ tar the sole cause, — setting out of the question the 
i Ti|^)erfeetions of the judicial system, and the hope of seeing evi- 
dence perish, or the guilty view of fabricating it, — a man will find no 
motive for instituting a suit for an ordinary |:)ecuniary ^l(‘inand, with- 
out believing liiiiiseff to he in the riglit : for if lie is in the wrong, 
disappointment, waste of time, fruitless trouble, and so much ex- 
pense as is naturallv unavoidable, are by the supposiiion what he 
knows must be liis fate. Whereas, on the other hand, a man upon 
wliom a demand of that kind is made, may, all hough he knows liim- 
self to be in the wrong, finil inducement enougli to stand a suit from 
a thousand other consideraiion^ : from the hopc^ oi‘ a deficiency in 
point of evidence on the part of the plnmtilf — not to mention, as be- 
fore, the rare and eriininal enterprizc of fabricating evidence on liLs 
own part ; from the hoj)e of tiling tiie phiinlitf out, or taking advan- 
tage of casual incid(*nts, such as the death of witnesses or parties: 
from the temporary diiliculty or iiieonveuience of satisfying the dc- 
luand, or (to conclude with the ease vvhieli the weakness of liuman 
nature renders by far the most frequent) from the mere unwilling- 
ness to satisfy it. 

‘ In a word, they give a partial advantage to conscious guilt, on 
whichever side it is found : and that advantage is rno.^t partial to the 
defendant’s side, on which side confcciou.iness of guilt', as we see, is 
most likely to be found. 

‘ Better, says a law maxim subscribed to b}^ every body, better 
lliat /c'n criminals should escape, than one innocent person should 
suffer : and this in cases even of the deepest guilt. For some 

read a /luncircci, some a ihomnnd. Whichever readhig be the best, 
an expedient of procedure, the effect of which were to cause ten in- 
nocent persons to suffer for every ten guilty ones, would be acknow- 
ledged to be no ver 3 ^ eligible ingredient in the system. Whai shall 
we say of an inscitutioii, which, for one culpable person whom ic 
causes to suflfer, involves in equal suffering perhaps ten blaaielcs3 
unes ? ’ p. 29 — ^4- 
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Art. IV. JVesrntlirhr Rcirnrhfii^ifrcv odcr Cjcschichfr dcs 

Zu'ischrfi den Osinaneu und JUf^sen in den Jahrv>t ‘TGS / /.? 
17" 4' von lli:sMT Achmki> Kpkndi, aus dem Juiki>i/ie?i 
vhasrfzt und durch. Anmer/xun^nt etLardnt X'on Hlinkicii 
I'liiKDUicu VON Dii:/;. ILilIcA:, Berlin, 18J3. 

work is a losfory of ilic war wliicli took j^Iaoe between 
Ivui-si.i and tlu' Oilotnan in the yf ars i7f>S-7», ■ ri- 

^iiiially written in "J'liikish by 11- srni Aelnntd Kfeiidi. C\‘ihc- 
iira* iias found a llO‘^t of wriuih Ut chronicle her {^lories : But 
V. c’ tiov.‘ can eiit<r the encarppinent of ihe vanqin-hcd, anil hear- 
ken to tlic Mu^uliiian historian, (le|)Ii;rii>g and relating tlie dis- 
a'^trons coi^fhet. 

V/i)en tlic transifUiiui of a work ascrihed to an Oriental aii- 
tlior, i,ii!s into Inuids of a luank unskilled in Oriental lore, 
'io whii h class ot loaders .we conlV'ss that we lu long)* and who 
iias neiilur dranoniMi tn'r nioonshce at his elbow, Ins first wish 
IS to tali'ly Inajself lespenii'g its aut hi'iiticit \ . We arc ajit to 
!v' sccpnc:!, and to entertain su.'.piciops, tliat tiie venerable 
t’astern vivifi'r,^ whovc* language we cannot cornpi cliend, and to 
'‘\ir»se ' s II \^e are stranger^, ve ry possibly l)(.» a 

.kind of iuUu IctfhiSy linbcOined cnid lieanled <or tile nonce; 
:K:d w e exaTTinie his prt teii'-ions w irti aioU'.v and caurion. In 
this instance, we tliink, tliat iiesini .Achined Bi’endi is snflhdent- 
ivavouciicd and idcntilied by the respcrinbie writer vdn’se name 
appear:^ in liie (liie-page as the iransl.itiM^ Btsmi A^d inerl 
Jdeniiiks hi*^to!y haili been renden d into (h'rnian by M. \ on 
i>ie/, who once iiehl Uie honoural^Je etn}!li>v ment of envoj" ex- 
; i aor^linary .ami jil'v uipulentiary of fiis Fru -siau rvlajosly at 
tjie L\)inl of C\ii.sl;nuinopit.* ; and lie is an Oriental s' ljf^lur of 
CvUi^ider.ibk' ii(»te on the Oor.t iiiclU, and in who^e sk.ii and 
hdelity fuij eoiifKicnce m sy lie pl-'Kvd. — True it is, that JVl. 
\ t'li IkiiIi iately been eng lucii in liter. iry cnii'rover^y 

with ]\r. von f Jaiiuner, who is n < h known to most of on?’ read- 
<Ms as the companion of Dr C’ie.rkiy with wlioin he parted in 
it.iv yeon : Anci we regiet tc^ odd, t'Mt ilie warr.-ns- lu iween Al. 
\ou i)i'/ and M. von Ilanuner. hath been carrietl on (juitj 
‘ ■: hi ^Ihndoe, ^ and wnli a nio^l on aviiiztd and iineiiri^tian vi- 
rulence, wiiicii ill bc'^ccmctli gendt.nen and seliolars. 'j’los rc- 
proai^h lallelli heaviest on Xi von Die/, who h'.lh attickcd 
tiie moral cliaractir, ns well as tlie literary reiuitatTon of his op- 
ponent, lyy aei’U'.ng him of fi.iUil, and forgery, and in.pr^ture : 
And these gvu ven^ chaiges having been mve^tigated •'> M. Sii- 
ve^tre clc fiSaev, he halii declared them to be vvh^■]iy iiulouiided. 
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Tlic author, Ilcsmi Achmed Efendi, was a person of cele- 
brity in the annals of Turkish diplomacy. In the year 17.07, 
Sultan Mustiipha the Third deputed him to Vienna as his em- 
bassador. It must be supposed that ZiL Ullah was satisfied with 
the conduct of hi.'j represciitativc ; for, in the course of a few 
years afterwards (in i7(jiJ), he was despatched to Berlin on a si- 
milar inissioiF; and Rc^ini Achmed derives much distinction from 
having been the first Ottoman embassador who ever visitcti the 
court of tlie king ol G/iaraudabcrk, It is by this full* toned appel- 
lation that Uesmi Achmed designates Brandenburg or Prussia. 

About this time all ‘ Europe rang from side to side * with the 
fame of Frederick’s victories. The favourite title of the Otto- 
man ISiiltan is ‘ Hiinkiar, ^ or the Manslayer: And Wuslapha, 
who had Witnessed the astonishing success with wliich the Mnn-^ 
slayer of Oharandaberk bad rcaisied the united strength ol Aus- 
tria, and France, and Russia, and Sweden, easily tbs-covered, that 
Frcdt riek, his brother sovere'gn, could not possibly have com- 
manded such a tide of good fortune, but l)y the help of the no- 
ble science o{ astral ogij. He did not suppose, indeed, that Fiilz 

himscll calculated tlie ‘ elections of the seventh house, ’ in w hich, 

‘ if the Lord of the Ascendant be strong in e^fttiuial and acci- 
dental dignities, and well a-pected of the fortunes, and more 
.strong tb.‘in the inimical planet whicii is significative of the 
encn'.y, ’ — tlien ‘ the que rent wdll prevail and overcome ; ' — 
yet he had no doubt but that the invincible warrior acted con- 
stantly under the counsel of a l)(»aid of right learned cleiks, 
well read in such u'^tlul studies. lU*smi Achmed was there- 
fore furnished with })nvatc insti uctions to use all Jiis eloquence 
to induce the King of Prus'.ia to cede three of his m i.'si -kil- 
ful asiivdogcrs to Sultan Mu^taplia. T ins s:i[)ieiit nu^^^^^ge 
was faitlifull} delivered by him to Frederick; and he wa^ in- 
formed thnaigh the medium of his iuterpretcr, that a definUc 
answer would soon he given to his rctjiiesf- At the si!b>e(|uent 
audience, Frederick led the 'Furk to a vvirulQw wlzirh cc^rumand- 
ed the great s(]iiare, tlien filleii with soldiery. And at die same 
time that he pointed out Ins troops to the ambassador, he told 
him that iii^ three advisers in war and peace, weic Experience, 
Discipline and Economy; — ‘ tlic?>e, anti tluse aloi.e, ’ lie con- 
cluded, ‘ are my three chief astrologers ; 1 have no others; — And 
liiis i^ the secret, which 1 beg you to impart to our gootl friend 
the Siiitan Musiapha. ’ 

Oil ids return Ironi Pru‘*sia, he w^ns appointed to the post of 
Ki !gha Begh, wli.ch, ns M. von J)iez iidv>riiis ii^;, is next in 
riiTik to tliar, of CJraiu' \"’z^t r Acconiing to i he anc ienl nnlilary 
niaxn''s of die Oltomr«^ einjdre, the principal mcMiU) 'I’s of iho 
Turkish nihiisirv arc bound to follow' the army in lime of war. 
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'Our author was therefore present in the field during the whole 
of the Russian campaigns; and it was chiefly through his en- 
deavours that the ncgociations for peace were brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. 

It is not very long since Pope and Turk were eyed, in our 
part of the world, with awful apprehension. They were sung 
down, and prayed down. They were considered as two greedy 
■raging lions, each on the point of breaking loose and devour- 
ng us ail. Now, indeed, these fears have subsided. How it 
would have rejoiced the hearts of our forefathers, if they could 
have seen filthy Rome deprived of her universal Bishop ! — 
We, their unworthy children, have felt otherwise ; it rejoiced 
us not when the Apocalyptic Babylon was purified of its iniqui- 
ties, and humbled into the second good city of the Empire- 
AVe have been glad to take back the Pope of Rome in his 
chair, in&tcad of the King of Rome in his cradle. And Whigs 
and Tories, Lords and Commoners — wc blush to say so — have 
vied, and vie with each other, in coquetting with the Old Scar- 
let Harlot, now that slip hath happily been replaced in her ori- 
ginal seat, and allowed to return to all her abominations. With 
respect, to the ‘ monster Miihoinet, ' and the ‘ ravenous Ca- 
liphs, * and ‘ their viperous offs^pring the Turks, ' as they arc 
charitably called by the worthy parson of iSt Martin's, by Lud- 
gate, London ; we have, and not without reason, unlearnt much 
of llic angry terror with which we used to doom them to dam- 
nation and hcll-firc. The followers of Islam have not only been 
our friends, but even our only friends in the time of need, — in 
the time of the Continental system, — in the time of proscription 
and pcrseciuion, when there was not a Prince or a Potentate 
in Christendom, who would or could allow an Englishman to 
show his face in his dominions. John Bull was like a 8axon 
outlaw ; lie bfire a wolf's head, and not a soul would house him. 
W'e recollect when the column in the Red-book, which sets forth 
the ‘ diplomatic agents abroad and at home, ' presented such a 
dreary sei icw of untenanted blanks under the name of each fo- 
reign power, that it resembled a street at a watering-place when 
the season is (»vcr, and ‘ this house to let’ stares out at every 
window. Not a single exception was furnished excejit by the 
kindness of the yultaii of C^onstaiUinople, and the Sopiii of 
Persia, who alone allowed our representatives to appear before 
their thrones, and, as far as we arc concerned at least, made 
good their common title of ‘ Refuge of the World. ’ 

The Mahometans, as such, are now no longer the oljccts of 
aversion — tlu ir fanaticism has cooled. On our parts we are too 
lazy to hate them ; — wc have room enough for iincJjaritablcness, 
without travelling beyond the four .seas. The respectful fear, u® 
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which their very name once gave rise, has subsided in the same 
degree: And the exaggerated opinions which once were held re- 
specting the power of the Turks, have yielded to opinions, perhaps 
equally unfounded, of their utter weakness and imbecility. None 
of their former reverFcs scamped them with such degradation as 
the luckless wars with tlie Czarirta. The army of Mahomed 
the Fourth had been put to the rout ; yet tlic green sanjak of 
the Prophet was planted at the very foot of the ramparts of 
Vienna, before it was surrendered into the hands of the (lerman 
Caesar. But it is not generally known that the Ottomans ihcrn- 
selves lamented the waning brilliancy of the Ocscent, at a lime 
when the Christians had hardly noticed that its radiancy was be- 
coming eclipsed — and that they have produced wrilevs endow- 
ed with sufficient courage to raise their voices against the misrule 
of the Divan, and to point out the consequences ensuing to tto 
empire. Such was Ghiiradscheli Kodscha Begb, who had been 
tme of the ministers of Murad the X., and who, in tlie reign 
of his successor, composed a treatise ‘ on the caurcs ol‘ the de- 
cay of the Ottoman Empire, and on the methods by which they 
are to be counteracted. ’ Such also is Ilesmi Achrned Efendi. 
In this w’ork, which he composed in retirement and disgrace, 
Jie has placed the abuses which prevail in the Turkish armies, 
and the deplorable incapacity of the public functionaries in ge- 
neral, in the strongest light ; and he appears to have composed 
ibis lecord of national degradation, with the patriotic intention 
of rousing the Faithful out of their lethargic slumber. The 
style of the narrative is singularly original. The Efendi has all 
ihe cliaractcristicks of half educated men. He displays much 
good sense and power of observation, struggling with ignorance 
and absurdity. He writes wdth the dull leaden solidity of the 
Turk, occasionally enlivened by the sententious phraseology of 
the Arab, and the rarer wisdom of the Western world. He 
deals out his censures very uiispai ingl^^, but with calmness and 
sedateness. His anger never vents itself in any tone higher than 
phlegmatic irony. 

\Ve shall now give a few extracts from the Efendi’s history. 

There were eight tokens of misfortune, he thinks, from which 
it was easy to prognosticate the ill success of the war. And he 
draws out his invcntoiy of bad omens with admirable method 
and formality — 

‘ Tliese signs of misfortune were. Firstly, that such an expe- 
rienced Grand Vi/lcr as yiucksin Zadc was rtinoved trom office. 

‘ Scco77d/ijt That such an irregular man as Hamza Fuclia was ap- 
pointed Vi/ier. 

‘ Thirdly^ That the army w^as placed under the command of such 
an upstart as Emin Pacha ; and he was also so sickly, that his feet 
bt gan to swell on tlie day of his arrival at Adrianople- 
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* Fourth! t/. That orders wore issued for assemblinfr an army of 
an hundred tliousand men, before any arrangements were made for 
supplying them uith pro^i^ions. 

* P'lfihhjy That on llic day when the troops marched out of Con- 
Etantinoplcv certain ignorant people, who pretended that it was not 
lawful to allow an infidel to look on the holy standard, committed 
great excesses on the persons of many wortliy and commiserable 
Christians, under the cloak of zeal; which disturbances were follow- 
ed by several executions. 

‘ Sixth! t/. That a madman, who could not distinguish between 
earth and heaven, one Tahir Aga, was appointed commissary -ge- 
neral. 

‘ Scventhl^j That our leaders, who had no intention of entering 
the enemy’s country, fancied that they would find many fortresses to 
besiege, and therefore provided themselves with an extra train of 
fifty or sixty heavy battering cannon. And that the draught cattle 
were starved for want of forage, and the artillery lost. 

‘ And, Eighthly, That the troops marched out to war when Saturn 
and Mars were in conjunction in the sign of Cancer. ’ 

Resnii Achmed did well to reserve tliis direful conjunction 
for the close of his gloomy omens. And it is surel3^ extraordi- 
nary, that the Sultan and the Divan should h ive allowed the 
war to begin under this constellation ; for all the wise are 
unanimous respecting its evil influence. Consult Alboliazin 
Haly or Alhuniascr, Zacl or Messahala, and it will be found to 
bode nought else but evil by * sea and land ; ’ strife, dissensitm, 
and dcsiiuction. Mustapha was actuated by a well founded 
suspicion, when he distrusted his own astrologers. They ii.usl 
have been shamefully neglectful of their duly. We would not 
■iCish to raise a groundless ralumiiy ; but vve can scarcely help 
suspecting, that there was treachery amongst the star-gazers, 
and that they were biibeJ by the Russian cabinet to conceal the 
threatening aspect of the planets. 

The ‘ Eight Signs of Misfortune’ are fbJIow'cd by an ‘ Ap- 
pendix, ’ in which he sets forth the ‘ three main errors’ of the 
government of the Subliiiie Porte, conimiiletl by his Sublimity, 
or his ministers, in venturing on offensive measures against the 
Russians. 

‘ In the Jirst piacc ,"* — (Resmi always likes order and regularity) 
— ‘ There came a vapouimg P- l.uider, one Potoski, at the head 
of about four hundred men, and wlio placed himself under the 
protection of the Otumian Goveinmeiu. lie was furnished wdth 
several papers or petitions, wiili gieat red seals afiixed to them: 
And he made cornpUints to us, saving — 'I'he Republic of Po- 
land has been long under the pioteciion ot the Ottf-man Sultan,* 
I lis object was to iinjd«.ie the a>sn-taiicc til this august protec- 
tor agaiui-t the in^aslo^ t)f the Cz iiina. l lie ( Htoiuan arms 
Jiavp never pros}iered, according to Resmi Achined’s opinion, 
1 
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when they have protected * such refugees, * and taken up their 
■quarrels ; ‘ and this, ' he says, ‘ we have learnt, and expe- 
rienced oft and oft. ' Our readers may take it for granted, 
that Resmi shows much pertinent knowledge of Ottoman his- 
tory. And at the end of his bead-roll of examples, in which 
the wars occasioned by the reception of Charles of Sweden in 
the year 1 ] ^^0 arc not forgotten, he larnents, that, unmind- 
ful of the lessons to be derived from the history of former 
generations, that ‘ hateful Potoski was duly taken under pro- 
tection, ’ and maintained, with all his followers, at the public 
expense : so that, in the whole, he cost the Imperial Treasury 
upwards of seven hundred purses ‘ of gold. ’ 

I'he second error in judgment, was the favour shown to the 
Tartar Khans, Sekm Giiirai and Maksud Ghirai^ who also 
contributed their assistance in ‘ ruining and emptying the ftn- 
‘ perial treasury. ’ 

The ihird error, was the siipineness with which the organi- 
ssation, or rather the disorganiKation of the army, was regard- 
ed. The defects of this unwieldy and unmanageable body'^, 
and the confusion which it presented in every part, arc mi- 
nutely dct.ailed by him. The troops were literally poisoned by 
their provisions. ‘ The bread which was served out to them, wtis 
adulterated with sand, and clay, and meal made of mouldy bis- 
cuits, which had remained * forty years ’ in the ‘ store- houses ; * 
so that the loaves which were made of this precious mixture, 
resembled ‘ dry dirt.’ The avarice of the Turkish purveyors 
led them to adulterate the flour in tliis manner. The Greeks, 
ill addition to their natural propensity to fraud, were actuated 
by haired. Such arts wore not now amongst them. It will be 
recollected, that during the Crusades, they thinned the ranks 
of their unwelcome visitors, by supplying them with bread 
composed of flour, mixe^d with lime. 

‘ Those wdio had nothing else to live on, * Resmi continues, ‘ eat 
vthis bread during five or six days, and they then bade farewell to 
the world, and stretched themselves out in fresh fresh graves in 
the plain called Chaiiteppe. No one' (Resmi alludes to the Grand 
Vizir and the Aga of the Janizaries) ‘ inquired after the fate of 
these wretches ; only the 1* Tschorbachis, and the Oda Baschis, re- 
cominondcd thorn to the mercy of Providence, saying, — They have 
Jallcn as maityrs Jar the Jaith ; — voe voill sJ^ltc their alloivanccs. ' 

The coi. elusion of the Chapter is whimsically illustrative of 
the system ot fraud and peculation prevailing in Turkey ; — it 
show's, that they manage these matters, even in that uncivilized 
country, with a reasonable degree of address. 

X * TckorhfiJij or captain ; Oda Baschi, lieutenant. * 

Thorclus' Turkey, 175, 
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* A 'Bing Baschi is inscribed on the roll, as commander of a 
thousand men, -ind he receives their allowances from month to month 
out of the Treasury, lhat, in truth, he only joins the army with 
five hundred men. His •ucurd is a ihousand, and his deed is Jive hun^ 
dr(d. And, in the court-e of a fortniffht, four hundred out of the 
five hundred have left the ranks, under the pretence of foraginc: ! 
so that he has only one hundred men remaining under his command ; 
and yet tlie fellow continues to receive his full allowances for a 
thousand men. The Vizier is helpless and spiritless ; the Defter- 
dar Efendi is sighing and weakly ; and the Aga of Jthe Janissa- 
ries swears, that the niuster-rolis of the Bash Jnzitchi arc ac- 
curate and well kept. — There is no might or strength but in the 
Lord ! ’ 

VVe must add, that it is the office of the Basch Jazatschi to 
make out the accounts of each odu or company of Janissaries, 
the Aga certifies their accuracy, and on his^ certilicale the Bing 
Baschi receives the pay of his men from the treasury at Con- 
stantinople: The Bing B ischi and the Aga have a good under- 
fclanding with each otlur, and the pious ejaculations of the lat- 
ter mny therelore be sufficiently appreciated. 

llcsini Achniod Efendi always speaks of the Franks, not ex- 
cepting his natural enemies the Russians, with toJerable temper 
and fairness ; although lie is perfectly conscious, that his own 
people, with all their faiiltj» and blunders, and whose disasters 
are nothing nuire than visitations for their crying sins, rank 
infinitely higher in the scale of nations and of wisdom. 

Some c f his remarks are worthy of noliice. One of the con- 
ditions of the fKMce of' Belgrade wa^^, that the Porte should 
recognize tbe Imperial dignny <)f the Sovereigns of Russia; 
for, till this, the Divan h.id refused to give them any other 
titles than llie old ones of huj' avid l^s(ha7idsthi\ 'I'liis con- 
ces.'-ioii, by a ve ry sl'ght, biu very ingi nious (hplomatic devia- 
tion f’lun the iruih, is made to telJ greatly to the advantage of 
tlie ^Julian ; fi-r Resuji, who appears to liave been actjuaiiited 
with the old (lefiniiion of an embas.^ador, stales tlnu, ‘ under 
the circumstances, the Ottoman govcriinient grunted to the Rus- 
sian*^ the Betat (pateiu) of the Imperial dignity.' Thus easily 
can iiatii'nal vanity be gnilficd. 

]iC‘-nii seems to date the rise of the Russian power from this 
period. ‘ As they now held the same rank as Austria, France and 
Spam, the three powers wincli originally were adnrhed with the Im- 
peril! title - - - - they began to rai?e more troops than before, and 
to proem e thciiii^elvcs ship* of war, and artillery. * 

ric‘ gives a curious accr/uut of’ Catherine and her mode of 
govc-rnuieiit, which must have been strangely prepoiitcrous, ac- 
cording tu 'Tuikijili i<ieas. 

* During a considciable time, the Russians have been ruled by 
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female Czarinas. Now the attachment which the Franks bear to- 
wards women is unbounded; and therefore the Eussians have, be- 
come exceedingly obedient to the present Czarina - - and wi&e 

iind experienced men of other nations have been assembled in her 
train ; men who empty the wine- cups for tlie love of the Czarina, 
and who burn with desire to offer up their lives for her. TJie Czar- 
ina is an artful woman ; she hns learnt ihe endearments hij rvhick 
such people are to be deluded ^ from the Austrian llmprcss^ Maria 
*llicresa^ who died some years ago ; and therefore, she now be- 
haves with more familiarity than formerly towards the ministers and 
other functionaries who appear before her throne ; sl)e has redou- 
bled the caresses and flatteries w^hieh she bestows on them. In tins 
manner has she gained such ministers and generals as the Orlows, 
and as Marshal Romanzow, he who concluded the last peace wiih 
os. Thus favoured by fortune, and swdmming in the sea of i)f^- 
perity, she has truly asserted her claim to be considered as one of 
the sovereigns w'ho have renovated the Uussian empire. 

^ On this occa'^ion, I am reminded of an example, which will 
fihow^ hew easily the Franks can allow themselves to be en'-laved hv 
the arts of women, and he induced to sacriHce their lives in their 
service. In the year 1171, I went as ambassador to Vit ni»a ; and, 
on my return, according to the usual custom, 1 remaiiu'd dui ing 
three days in tlie river, opposite the town ol‘ Huda. Several in- 
liabitants of the town came on board oirr vessels to vi-it me. A- 
iBongst others, there w^as a young man, wlio appeared to he about 
eighteen years of age. 1 said to him— Of what family art ihou, 
and what is tliy employ rnent ? 

‘ He answered — T agi the son of a merchant in England. My 
fatlier sent me to the Comiiuindant ot Ihida, for tlie sake of edu- 
cation ; and I have reinaim d heie about thi te or four yeais. 

‘ Art thou intended to belong to tlie men of the saln v^ or of the 
pen ? 

‘ I belong to the men rf the sabre ; that is to say, to tliose who 
are employed in makiog war. 

‘ At this moment the Empress is engaged in war with the King 
of Pius‘*ia ; wilt thou serve in this war ? 

* Not in the present )ear. But if it pleases Providence, J shall 
go out to war in the next. 

‘ II 'W 1 Thou wdio art so young, dost thou not fear deatJt ? 

* When 1 came from my own com. try, J passed through 
where the daughters of the Empress allowed me to kiss their Iiarids. 
If I had a hundred lives now, I would sacriffee them all lor her.’ 

M. von Dicz ^supposes, tliai the young man who figures as 
»n interlocutor in the foregoing dialogue, was probably a rela- 
tion of llie coinmantlant of lincla. It is more likely that tlie 
whole ‘ example’ owes its origin to the diploinaiic brain of tlie 
Efeiidi ; and that it was invented by liim f >r the purpose of 
illustrating his sage re;Tiarks on Frankish lolly. It i:? i.cconipa- 
iiied by tlie following comment. 
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‘ See now. Reader! According to the notions of the Franks, tt 
is a great token of favour and honour to be allowed to kiss the handj 
of a person in power. Now, when a monarch among the Franks 
happens to be a tvoman^ and when she puts off her glove, and allows 
her hand to be kissed, it is considered as a marvellous felicity by 
the Franks ; and it will excite them to leap over entrenchments, 
or down precipices. Thus, in these matters, the Franks are such 
thorough simpletons, as to make themselves the slaves of the^e 
coaxing flatteries. * 

llesmi, however, gives the Franks great credit for their loy- 
alty to their sovereigns, and their obedience to their command- 
ers. — ‘ As soon as they receive the word of command, Halt, they 
remain as firm as a rock, even till they all perish- See, Header ! 
such is their nature.* 

In the early part of the reign of Mnstapha, bis councils were 
wholly directed by liaghib Mohammed Pacha^ a trusty and ex- 
perienced minister, who died at a very advanced age in the 
year L17G. * Uaghib Mohammed possessed so much influ- 
ence that wlien the news of the old man*s death was brought 
to the Sultan, he started from his couch, and exclaimed, 
• Now I begin to reign alone ! * llaghib had held his office 
during the term of six years ; and therefore we need not won- 
der, that as soon as the Great Turk was released from llic au- 
thority of his vizier, who had kept him in wurdsbi]) during scS 
long a period, he indulged himself in a rapid succession of con- 
fidential advisers ; all of whom, in their turn, were duly ba-* 
nished, or strangled, or made shorter by the head, in conform- 
ity to the laudable etiquette of the Ottoman Court. Mustapha 
appears to have been conscientiou^ly convinced, that his miniti- 
ters were treated according to their deserts. Nor did he con- 
ceal his opinion respecting them. His Sublimity was a poet ; 
and, in one of his poems, as translated and quoted by M, V^on 
Diez, he says, 

‘ Now all the ministers of State are knaves. * 

Resmi Achnied Efcndi, himself a minister, docs not often dis- 
sent from the Sultan’s opinion with respect to his colleagues : 
And, TTi llcsiiii Achmed’s opinion, there was scarcely more than 
one man, besides Ilcsmi Achnied Efendi, whose prudence and in- 
tegrity could have averted the evils which befel the Oiiomans. 

We have seen how the removal of Mudisin Zude Mohammed 
Pacha hath been lamented by the Efendi, as one of the 
‘ eight signs of misfortune. ' This took place before hostilities 
had actually begun ; And we learn, ‘ that in the month of 
Rebhml Achir^ in the year 1182, f Muchsin Zade Mahomraed Pacha 
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■was deprived of liis office, and ordered to return to Rhodorto; where- 
upon the Imperial sif^nct was delivered to Hamza Pacha. ' 

Hamza Pacha was a native of Ctesarea, ni ancient Cappado- 
cia. The Cappadocians have not pained a better name among 
the Turk«5 than they enjoyed in the days of the Romans. Resmi 
says, ‘ their nature and character places them in opposition 
to the rest of mankind. * The Sultan was disposed to declare 
war; ‘ and in the tenth day after Hamza Pacha had arrived at 
Constantinople, ’ the que stion <^f peace or war w'as discussed in 
the Divan. Hamza Pacha qiiotetl Per'^ian distichs ; ‘sat for 
two hours before the Sultan like a loi* ; ’ bf)nsted ‘ that he 
would heat the etjes of the Sultan's ruemirs out of their heads ; ' 
and assured his Suhlimitv, ‘ that he v\as ready to march out to 
the plain id Daud Parhn — the sooner the better. ' This‘*^fcis 
the name of a great plain ar Consinntinople, where the Turk- 
ish army always assembles when the Vizier marches oiU to w'ar. 

These declarations were f diowed ii.i l)y measures of vigtuir. 

• On the twenty- fifth day of DschemazieL E’Ui''WLl, lu- appeared 
again before the Sultan, and read -Ji ' Faiiha; * — tlie Fatiha is 
a verse or Sura of the K<»ran, which is read as a war-prayer; — 
‘ and he confined Obtes/.oWy the Ru'^isian Minister, in the casllc 
of the Seven 'l^)w’e^s. ' 

‘ About this time, Kirim Ghirai, the Khan of Crimea, reached 
Constantiuoplc ; * and aboiu the same time also it was discovered, or 
suspected, that Hamza P.icha made too free with the Sultan’s purse. 

• So in the eighteenth day of* I)c-ciicmaziib \chir, he tvas despatched 
to Gallipoii : i\ncl the ImptTial Mgnet was bestowed upon Kmin 
Pacha^ wlio was already huiuuiied wi h the tiili.* ol a son-in law of 
the Sultan, and wlio fdli d the piKt (d I^i^ch'intscfn In this man- 
ner, Harnza Pacha sat as (irand Vi/ir during eight ard twenty days; 
— and soon after his arrival at Gallipoli, he travelled on to iftC other 
toorld . ' 

Hamza Pacha met his dearh with firmness and unconcern. 
When he w^as conducted Xo Btduk KufUi a gate near the sea- 
shore, where he awaited the v. ascl which was lo bear him to the 
place of execution, he comji sed the following distich, in allu- 
sion to liis late. 

‘ Gliilli Muchsiu idtrldi Ilamzay 
IVcrcmmcdi fclurbel naivza. ' 

That is to say, accoidiit , > iM von Diez, — ‘ Muchsin went, 

• and Hamzi cunc, who c >elii not administer the proper medi- 

pulse of the cnleclded en * ir llan.zi P.udia’s dying im- 
promptu is }ct fre sli n> the r.c' pi 'a ineu:oiy ; it has become a 
saying ; and the TuiLs repeat it whenever his name is men- 
tioned. 
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Hamza Pacha having thus moved off the stage, the Sultan's 
son-in-law, the fortunaie Emin Pacha, (the ‘ upstart, ’ as Uesmt 
calls him, in his list of omens), takes the first sopha in the Divan : 

• He was the son of a merchant named Hind Eldchi Jussuph 
Agha. ' This merchant, Emin's father, had sojourned lonjr in 
India, where he acquired his by-name of Hindi, or the Indian; 
and, as it is conjectured, lie acted as a secret agent of the Emne- 
ror of Roum, amongst the Moslem powders of the Peninsula- The 
Vizier himself, as our uncourteous historian describes him, ‘ wa& 
a meagre swarthy man, of an iron-like nature, ' who had ‘ work- 
ed day and night during ten years in the ollice of the Mcktup- 
Rchi, where he was known by the name of Hind Emin Pacha- 
In due time he rose to the rank of Mektupschi Efenfli himself^ 
and that at a time when ‘ Ahdi Efendi^ the Reis Efondi, was 
in his dotage. ' — ‘ RedJiaji^ that insignificant creature, w^as Kia- 
jhar ; Kjascfiif Emin Kfendi was employed in the Defterdarship 
and the two Tezkjeretschis vwsre both exceedingly inexperienced. * 
Amongst these non-eRecfives, Emin Efendi was the only mini- 
ster who could despatch the business of the Divan; * and what- 
ever was to be transacted, it was said, this must be referred to 
the Mcktupechi Eferidi. ' ilis rise was rapid ; and Resmi tells 
a doleliil tale, how the Sultan promised the reversion of the 
place of old ‘ Abdi Efciuii, the Reis Efendi, ' to the A-iimi 
RJendi ; and how, when the reversion fell in, in con'^equence of 
the death of the Reis Efendi, who died of an apoplexy in the 
ISultan's presence, ‘ no one reminded the Sultan of his promise in 
favour of the A wni 'Efendi; ' but Emin was instantly anpoiated to 
the situation. 

Ho now moved upwards with an accelerated velocity ; * he 
became the son-in-law of the Suitan, and was clothed in a 
caftan of honour.' And ^ in the year and cm the 18th 

day of tile xnonlh Sajffhry his Highness the Grand Vizier Eriiin 
Pacha placed the holy standard on his shoulder,' and marched 
out of Constantinople at the head of the army, to the plain of 
l'>aud Pacha ^ — the try sting- place where Hamza I\icha, now 
revelling in the embraces of the liouris, hud promised to meet 
the warriors of Islam. 

From Adrianople, ‘ where we kept our llairam,' the army 
advanced by a very leisurely march, during whicii the ser- 
vants of the Lord sullcrcd much from the heat aud du-^t, and 
the cattle from want of provender,' to Chaineppe. Tiie sul- 
fcrings of the army at ChaiUeppe have been clesciihcd. After 
a sufficient number of the ‘ servants of the Lord * hiid lieeu 
deposited in the ‘ fresh fresh graves ' of Chanteppe, tlicy niarch- 
«il to Render. There the Vizier fell sick^ and :1 jc soldiers 
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fctarvrd ; till at lennjlh his Highness determined on a ‘ move- 
ment ' which brought the army back agfiin to Chanteppe.— * 

‘ Tliis took place in the dog-days, on the 27tli day of Kebbiui 
Ewvvell. * 

‘ About tliis time, * Resmi proceeds, * the Sultan was informed 
that the Vizier'^s fiend was greatly toenkened bi/ sicknv.^s^ and that he 
had ill treated AH Pachn^ and that the latter had defeated the enemy 
befoie Chotezim, and had displayed great courage. So the Impe-^ 
rial signet was transferred to the above mentioned Ali Pacha. It 
came to pass, namely, on the 9th day of the month Rebbiul Achir, 
that the under Imroher^ Feizi Begh, arrived at Chanteppe, from 
Constantinople, after a journey of eight" days ; he received the Im- 
perial signet from Emin Pacha; invested the Agha of the Janissaries, 
Ebra Sulliman Agha, with the pelisse of lionour appertaining tc^ie 
dignities of Pacha and Kairnakan ; and he proceeded with the Impe- 
rial signet to Ali Pacha, who was then lying with his troops before 
Chotezim. The Ex-vizier, Emin Pacha, was informed tluit he was 
to go to Dirnotika ; but in fact he was conducted to Adrianople, 
where, on the tenth day of Dscheniaziei Ew^ell, he bade farcxvcll to 
to this xvorld of sorrow^ and quitted the faiigues of ojjive. — the 
Lord forgive hint! * 

This IS a pathetic requiem to the soul of the departed minis- 
ter ; and its pathos is much enhanced by the information add- 
ed by the translator, llesmi Achmed Efendi has had too much 
modesty to notice that it was owing to his kind interference that 
Emin Pacha was thus released from toil and troubje, yet it is 
nearly certain that such was the case. And Hesmi was the mes- 
senger who brought the advices respecting the weakness of the 
Grand Vizier’s head to the Imperial preseneg, by which means 
the owner of that weak head, was eased of the troublesome in- 
cumbrance with such ease and celerity. 

Vizier succeeds Vizier in quick and shadowy procession, 
like Banquo’s progeny. Ali Pacha disappears, C'halil Pacha 
and Siludar Mohammed Pacha stalk before us, and Muschin 
Zade reappears upon the scene. But we doubt whether our 
readers would draw much instruction from the details of these 
ministerial changes, beyond the salutary reflections on the vi* 
cissitudes of all worldly matters, which the recital would sug-^ 
gest. 

The work is dull enough in all conscience ; but it is a litera- 
ry curiosity. We wish our store of such translations were in- 
creased. It is only by these means that we can correct the 
hasty observations of the traveller, or the prejudiced narration 
of an enemy. 
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Art. V. National D'^cultics practically explained. London, 
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JRcmedies proposed as CiTtnm^ Speedy^ and Effectual ^ far the 
Relief if our present EmbarrassmentL London, 1816 . 

T N former periods of oiir history, the state of the country has 
always 'afforded a topic of plausible controversy; and if 
one class of politicians, in their zeal to find fault, have been 
disposed to exaggerate every partial misfortune or local dis- 
tress, there ^Vere others equally ready to magnify all our ad-r 
vantages, and not only to gloss over failures and mishaps, but 
to set down our increasing prosperity to the credit of political 
sagacity and skill. As it has been generally found also more 
profitable to praise than to blame men in power, the latter class 
of politicians has always been the most numerous, most for- 
vrard, and most confident ; and, not content with refuting the 
arguments of their opponents, they have, in most cases, treated 
their complaints as mere factious clamour, proceeding from the 
sinister motives of private interest or ambition. The present 
times, however, present the singular spectacle of unanimity on 
the actual condition of the country. There is unhappily, no 
longer any room for controversy on this formerly doubtful point; 
and the tardy convictions of the most incredulous now yield to 
the irresi&tible evidence of facts too notorious either to be pal- 
liated or disguised. One universal cry of distress is heard 
throughout the land. Nor is it particular branches of indus- 
try that have decayed ; but every species of industry is at a 
stand. Society seems disjointed, as it were, in all its principal 
relations. The ordinary channels through which the various 
produce of art and industry was formerly distributed, are com- 
pletely obstructed ; the natural communication uetween the 
producer and consumer is interrupted ; the supply by the for- 
mer is not adjusted either in kind or proportion to the demands 
of the lattes; and the dissolution of a connexion, which the 
prosperity of the national trade and manufactures requires to be 
steadily maintained, carries with it, too surely, their decay. To 
read in one example the general consequence, it was owing to 
this cause that the labourer, previous to the late deficient har- 
vest, was found starving in the midst of plenty, while the farm- 
er, on the other hand, was oppressed with a load of unsaleable 
produce. Such a state of things in a poor and barbarous 
community, where there is neither art nor industry to ma- 
nufaclure an equivalent for the produce of the soil, seems 
to be the necessary result of the poverty , and ignoratt^# 
VOL. XXVII. NO. B b 
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which prevails. But in a community such as that of Bri- 
tain, crowded with artisans, well trained in every mode of refined 
and ingenious industry, it marks a thorough derangement in the 
whole economy of her commerce. Since this period, the country 
has been suffering under the evil of a deficient crop, — so that 
scarcity has been added to all its other miseries. The labourer 
has nov/ to struggle against the double calamity of low wages,, 
and ch'iir provisions ; and there is every reason to believe, that 
a great proportion of the people are in absolute want. The same 
causes which have entailed such general distress on the labour- 
ing classes, have assailed their employers in the forms of pecii-^ 
niary embarrassments — depreciation of stock — and bankruptcy 
in consequence of which they have been rteduced in their cir- 
cumstances, while the national stock has been wasted and dirA- 
nished ; and it is owing partly to this waste, and partly to the 
stagnation of what is still left, that all* the employment which can 
be afforded by the diminished capital of the country, is so un- 
equal to the demands of its industrious inhabitants. 

Such language will not appear too strong to those, whose ha- 
bits, opportunities, or inJmaiions, have allowed them to ob- 
serve the actual condition of the country. By what causes, theQ,> 
h may be asked, has this state of things been produced ? No 
barbarous enemy has ravaged our territory ; no intestine com- 
motions have occurred to shake the frame of society, or to retard 
the progress of national prosperity ; nor has any false system of 
internal policy, or of partial and unjust restriction, been allowed 
to cramp the energies of commerce. Generally speaking, every 
man has had liberty to make the best use of his talents, his indus- 
try, or his capital^ — to embrace any line which he might judge most 
expedient for the bettering of his circumstances ; and it is un- 
questionable, that this state of peace, freedom and security, 
has been most friendly to the progress of every valuable im- 
provement. In every department of knowledge, we can pro- 
duce the most shining examples of originality and talent. In 
works of taste and fancy, we yield the palm to no former age ; — 
the most brilliant discoveries have been made in science, and iu 
important truths have been rendered widely subservient to the 
practical business of life. No other country can boast of such, 
vast manufacturing establishments, or of such infinitely varied 
and complicated cpntrivances for abridging labour, — while the 
progress of morals, and of general intelligence among the peo- 
ple, has kept pace with every other improvement. Why then, 
it may be ask^, with all this stock of natural and acquired ta- 
lents — with all this various store of liberal and useful know-s 
Ledge — with all^ in short,, that is commonly thought to insure 
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tional prosperity, — why is it that we are reduced to a state of ac- 
tual wretchedness ? What secret principle of mischief has been 
operating to counterwork the strong bias of society to improve- 
ment, and to undermine the solid foundations of the national 
wealth ? 

On this question, various and contradictory opinions have 
been formed ; and if the notorious fact of the public distress 
has united the sentiments of all parties on this single point, they 
seem to differ as widely as ever in their judgements as to the 
causes of it. By some we are told, that the depression of our 
trade and manufactures is produced by the sudden transition 
from war to peace ; — that government, while providing supplies 
for its numerous armies, was a large purchaser of the manu- 
factures of the country ; — that its extensive and continual de- 
mands gave an artiheial stimulus to industry ; — that this sti- 
mulus being withdrawn, in consequence of the peace, the ma- 
nufacturer is left without a market for his goods ; — and that, 
from this stagnation of his trade, all the miserable consequences 
have arisen which are so universally deplored. The shifting of 
the established channels of trade, by the sudden change from 
war to peace, is also enumerated, by this class of reasoners, as 
one cause of the present mercantile distress. But every view of 
the subject which might countenance the conclusion that it has 
been produced by war, or by taxation, is strenuously discou- 
raged. 

There is, no doubt, some truth in all this. The operation, 
however, of such circumstances, has, in our opinion, been 
greatly overestimated. Many, the most important branches of 
trade, were never benefited by the public revenue; and it should 
always be remembered, that the sums formerly spent by Govern- 
ment, now remain with the people, augmenting their consump- 
tion and demand. Some kinds of industry may have been, to 
a certain degrop, directly encouraged by the war expenditure, 
and consequently have languished when it ceased ; but the em- 
barrassments occasioned could be only temporary. It is im- 
possible, therefore, by such principles, to account for the fact, 
on the one hand, that the commercial distress is almost univer- 
sal, and, on the other, that this universal distress has continued 
so long, notwithstanding the peace, which has certainly remov- 
ed many heavy fetters from commerce, and ought to have in- 
vigorated all its movements. We must look to some other quar- 
ter for the explanation of these lamentable phenomena. The 
causes, indeed, are too numerous and complicated to be easily 
unravellcdi or distinctly traced ; nor have we leisure or room 
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for a full investigation. Bat we wish to point out some which 
have been too much overlooked ; and, in particular, we deem it 
interesting and instructive to show, that our present calamities 
mainly and immediately originated in the nature and endurance 
of tluit war, to the termination of which we sometimes hear 
them so strangely attributed. 

In prosecuting this object, to which we shall at present prin- 
cipally confine ourselves, it may be proper to consider the fol- 
lowing questions. 1.^/, In what manner were the people of this' 
country, who are now idle, formerly employed ? 2t//y,.By what 

means were they deprived of this employment ? and, 
Whether there is any probability that it ever will be regained ? 

I. Land and labour are the two great sources of wealth and 
commerce ; and, in proportion as these are skilfully improved,'^ 
a nation wdll be either rich or poor. Among a variety of coun- 
tries, differing in climate and soil, the land is naturally employ- 
ed in raising the productions to which k is most fitted ; and 
each country exchanging its surplus produce with other coun- 
tries, acquires by this means produce adapted to its wants. In 
like manner different nations cultivate particular modes of in- 
dustry, which gradually flourish and increase beyond the limit- 
ed wants of the community to which they belong. But this in- 
equality is quickly corrected. The surplus produce of every coun- 
try is sent abroad — other commodities are brimght back in re- 
turn — and in this way all its productions are made available for 
its own use. By (his skilful management of their land and la- 
bour, the joint . produce of a variety of trading nations is far 
greater than if, in despite of every natural disadvantage, they 
■were labouring for the separate supply of their own wants^ 

, Their wealth is increased; their enjoyments are multiplied; and 
as, among individuals of the same community, the division of 
labour eminently conduces to the general wealth, the same prin- 
ciple is gradually introduced among nations w’l\ labour in con- 
cert, and trust to a free exchange of their produce for reliev- 
ing them of what is super fiuous, and for supplj^ng them with 
what is deficient. The advantages of such an arrangement are 
Rufliciently obvious. But they evidently depend on the mainte- 
nance ot a i’ree intercourse between all- the different members 
of this commercial confederacy. If the free exchange of pro- 
duce is prevented, the most fatal consequences will follow. Each 
country having adapted its trade to the general supply of the 
world, will be left w'ith a superabundance of certain commodi- 
tic« of its own produce and iiianurdctures, for which no market 
will be found. Its commerce, lorn from the system of which 
it formed a part, and from which it drew life and vigour,, wilh 
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become dead and inactive — and, if this unnatural state of things 
continue, the whole scheme of its trade and manufactures must 
be taken to pieces, and re-formed upon a new model, suited to 
the diminutive scale ot' its own limited wants. In the mean time, 
while society holds this retrograde course, great misery will pre- 
vail ; merchants will be ruined by the loss of their trade, and 
the depreciation of tl^eir stock; and labourers will be reduced to 
misery by the want of employment. 

That such would be the consequences of any general proscrip- 
tion of the trade of this country, we endeavoured to show in a 
former Number, * in opposition to Mr Spence and other writers 
who maintained, that Great Britain was independent of com- 
merce, and could not be seriously injured by schemes directed 
against her trade. So far, however, from being independent 
of commerce, Great Britain was perhaps, of all countries, most 
dependent for prosperity and comfort on the free exchange of 
ber produce for lhat of other nations. A long course of do- 
mestic peace, had brought all her manufacturers to a state of un- 
rivalled perfection — an immense capital had been accumulated, 
wiiich was generally laid out in schemes ol* trade — in contriving 
new and improved machinery for abridging labour, or in esta- 
blishing new branches of commerce. By the success of these 
experiments, the wealth and prpsperity of the country was in- 
creased — art and industry flourished — the manufacturers vied 
with each other in tiie cheapness and perleclion of .their work, 
and the markets, in which the produce of th's country was con- 
sumed, were gradually enlarged f.ur bcyoiui the measure of its 
owh demand. Great Britain became a vast stoi ehousc for the 
productions of industry, and her commerce consisted generally 
in the exchange of her finished work for the rude produce of 
other countries deficient in capital and manufacturing skill, 
^uch, previous to its late interruption, wras the commerce car- 
ried on w^ith the .countries in the North of Europe, with Rus- 
sia, Poland, Sweden Jind Denmark. An immense supply of 
manufactures was also aftbrded by this country to the markets of 
Germany,— and oar exportations to America had been rapidly 
increasing ever since the close of the American war. The pe- 
culiar circumstances of this rising country eminently adapted it 
to be a great market for the productions of Britain. With an 
almost boundless extent of fertile and unimproved territory, 
and an active and industrious population, America devoted her 
whole capital and industry to the cultivation of the soil : Aboundl- 
^)g, in consequence, with a continual supply of subsistence, her 
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inhabitants were always on the increase ; while, with the ex- 
ception of the main article of food, she was totally unable to 
provide for their most necessary warns. Britain, on the other 
hand, rich in capital, and still more in the art and industry of 
licr numerous artisans, aboutided in all that was necessary to 
supply the wants of the American community ; and as America 
advanced in wc-alth, improvement and population, a continually 
increasin<]r mark* t was opened for the manufactures of Britain. 
In the year 1772, the value of the manufactures exported by 
Britain to her American colonies, aniounted to 6,000,000/. ; and 
in the year 180t*, it had increased to upw^ards of 12,000,000/. 

In this manner, the commerce of Britain had gradually ex- 
panded beyond the bounds of its own narrow territory, antt^ 
had adapted itself to the supply <>f the world. All her manu- 
facturing establishments were laid out upon this enlarged scale ; 
the whole scheme of her industry was accommodated to it; and 
such an assortment of produce was provided, as was entirely 
ij^^eless for her own consumption, and could only be of value as 
an ecjui valent for the produce of other nations. Her trade had a 
continual reference to tlie foreign market ; — this was the great 
principle upon which it w'as regulated — the source from which 
employment flowed to all classes of her industrious inhabitants ; 
— and in these circumstances, this va^t commerce, which was 
spread over the w'hole extent <>f the globe, covering both sea 
and land, was suddenly pent up, partly by a train of ill-con- 
certed measures at home, and partly by the policy of the ene- 
my abroad, within the narrow bounds of the British terri- 
tory. The consequences of such an exclusion, may be easily 
calculated. All those manufactures, which depended I'nr sup- 
port on the foreign market, were suddenly checked. The de- 
mand was no longer adequate to support them ; and tliough 
they were continued for some rime in the hope of an improving 
market, the largest capitals were soon exhausted in the manu- 
facture of unsaleable produce. An exhausted cap^al was follow- 
ed by commercial embarrassments, — merchants were reduced 
to bankruptcy, — and manufacturers, thrown out of employment, 
were consigned to beggary and want. Such still continues to 
be the condition of the country ; and it has been brought about 
chiefly by the exclusion of our manufactures from all their ac- 
customed markets. The labouring classes were formerly em- 
ployed in siip[)lying the extensive demands of tho'^e markets ; 
but when they were closed against British goods, the demand 
of course ceased, and there was no longer any employment for 
those by whose industry it was formerly supplied. ()ther cau- 
ses may have concurred in producing the general distress of 
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country. But it can scarcely be doubted, that the calamity ori- 
'^inated in the rigorous proscription of our trade both in Ame- 
rica and Europe. 

II. We shall now briefly consider the nature of those mea- 
Fures which gave rise to this proscription of our trade, and which 
deprived of employment the industrious classes of this country ; 
and though this is now only matter of history, such an inqui- 
ry is not without its use, as it may enable us to draw instruction 
for the future frorp the unerring experience of tlic past. 

in the course of the late war, it happened, through a singular 
coincidence, that at the time when France, by a train of unpa- 
ralleled successes, had obtained the undisputed ascendancy on 
the Continent of Europe, Oreat Britain had obtained a like 
ftscendancy on the ocean. All the other Powers were by this 
time beaten out of the field, and France and Britain alone re- 
mained, to rule, with a divided sway, the empire of land and 
Rca. But os fleets and armies cannot be brought into contact, 
there was apparently no method left of deciding this protracted 
contest. Thoifle two enlightened nations were Irke two ferocious 
animals, the inhabitants of diflorent elements, eager destroy 
each other, but who were unable, for want of some coninion 
arena on which they could meet, to try their strength in the 
mortal strife. This dilemma was, however, overcome by the 
ingenuity of the belligerent powers, who quickly contrived to 
rekindle into new activity the half- extinguished flames of war. 
In this country, it was resolved to let loose upon the enemy’s 
defenceless commerce the irresistible navy of Britain, and at the 
same time to lay aside all such inconvenient restraints as had 
hitherto prevented the full display of its formidable powers. 

In a former Number, * we look the liberty of throwing out 
some doubts whether the practice of maritime plunder might 
•not be abandoned, by the common consent of nations, without 
any detriment to the interests of civilized liostiJity. Waving, 
iiowever, for the present, all consideration of this question, we 
may remark, that although this moderate policy has never been 
adopted — although the capture of trading vessels is dearly sanc- 
tioned by the law of nations, and by the practice of war, the 
'harshness of this system has generally been softened by the in- 
tervention of the neutral powers. In no former w'ar were the 
.abstract rights of the neutral and the belligerent ever brought 
into collision. The precise limit of their respective privileges 
was allowed to reniain in salutary obscurity ; the belligerent, 
in the mean time, exercising his rights, such as they were^ 
without any nice inquiry into their exact extent, while 
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commerce of the worhl flourished under the sanction of the 
neutral fla^. And such an arrangement was beneficial to all 
parties. It enabled the more powerful belligerent to destroy 
the enemy’s shipping, while it forced the w^eaker to consign 
his commerce to the protection of the neutral flag, and thus 
to preserve it by the deliberate sacrifice of his naval power ; — 
and, beyond this limit, it is evidently neither politic nor safe, 
more especially for a commercial state, to urge the damage of a 
mnririme war. 

External violence is happily unequal to the task of utterly 
destroying the commerce of a great nation ; and, were such 
extensive mischief practicable, it would not be expedient. A- 
mong a variety of trading nations, labouring in concert, in the 
manner we have already endeavoured to describe, a free inter- 
course, either direct or indirect, is necessary for the due dis- 
tribution of their joint produce. It is quite contrary to the ge- 
neral interests of this confederacy, that any country should bq 
excluded from its benefits, because its produce is necessary to 
complete the circle of commercial exchange. E\’ery individual 
member contributes a particular portion to the common stock ; 
and the sy^'tem, thus firmly held together by the tie of common 
interest, must receive a general shock from the injury or de- 
struction of any of its parts. Commerce being a mutual be- 
nefit, it seems obvious that its loss must be a mutual evil. F ranee, 
for example, affords an important market for the manufactures 
of Britain, wliich, in exchange, receives the surplus produce 
of France. Supposing a war to break off the direct intercourse 
between these two countries, where, in these circumstances, would 
be the policy of preventing also the indirect intercourse, and of 
annihilating this market lor the manufactures of the country ? 
It is quite clear, that the demands of France for foreign manu- 
factures, must be exactly in proportion to the progress of bey 
internal commerce ; and, setting aside, therefore, the question 
of right, it was not the interest of this country to check her 
advances in wealth and industry, and thus to interVere with an 
improving market for her own goods. We had chased her 
navy from the sea. We had forced her to carry on her trade 
by means of foreign shipping, and thus to abandon all preten-r 
fiions to naval power ; and here was the point at which to rest. 
Wc had reached the natural limit of maritime hostility, beyond 
which, if the evil be pushed, experience show's that it will re- 
coil on its authors. But the rulers of the country, in the pleni- 
tude of their inveterate hostility, seem to have been resolved on 
mischief, w;ilhout well considering where it was to terminate, 
or on whom it was ultimately to light. Their object seems to 
have been utterly to destroy the enemy's trade ; — to blot ou^ 
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France from the commercial map of Europe ; — to drive her pro» 
diice entirely oqt of the circle of Europearf exchanpe. Imoroving 
upon the barbarous caprice recorded of the cruel Jew, they ac- 
tually made the experiment of cuttinp the pound of flesh out of 
the body of European commerce, nearest the h^rt ; and seem 
to have imagined that their mangled victim would retain health 
and life in every other part. 

In considering, however, the policy of this new system of 
maritime war, we have hitherto kept out of view the obstacles to 
its execution, from the opposition of the neutral powers, and 
the resistance of the enemy. These, however, make an import- 
ant part of the case, America, the great neutral power of mo- 
dern times, far from acceding to the claims of Britain, firmly re- 
monstrated upon the slightest infraction of her acknowledged 
rights ; and her vessels having long carried on the trade be- 
tween France and her colonies, she was resolved, on no condi- 
tions, to part with this valuable commerce. The most learned 
civilians might Drove, in all the beauty of abstract theory, that 
the Americansr had no right to this trade. But the misfortune 
is, that men will not be reasoned out of important interests. It 
is not by the logic of words that valuable privileges were ever 
w'on, either from nations or individuals. If the maritime rights 
of Britain could not be reconciled with American commerce, 
this with the Americans would be conclusive. If they could 
not have both our rights, and their own commerce, there could 
be little doubt whicli they would take. It was accordingly 
found, that throughout all the negociations with the Americans, 
respecting the colonial trade of the enemy, they readily acce<led 
to any compromise, which, while it left untouched the main ob- 
ject in dispute, soothed the vanity of Britain with the notion of 
her imaginary rights. They con;ented, in order to break tlio 
continuity of the voj^age, to touch at an American port — after- 
wards to land the produce, and to reship it in a different vessel— 
and, lastly, |hcy conformed so far to our notions, iliat they be- 
came purchasers of the property, and transported it, at their 
own expense, from the french colonies to the mother country, 
They consented, in short, to any restrictions under which it was 
practicable to carry on the trade. But the moment we med- 
dled with the trade itself, they were steady and inflexible in their 
remonstrances for redress ; and it became perfectly apparent, 
that this new s5"stem of warfare against the commerce of i^Vance, 
would embroil the country with all the neutral powers; and that 
it would necessarily lead to the loss of our whole American trade. 
This was the more to be deprecated, as the infant manufacture^ 
of America were just beginning to take root the country. 
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. some of the coarser fabricks, the British manufacturer was rival- 
led by the produce of domestic art and industry ; and, by thiis 
deliberately shutting ourselves out of this f»reat market for liri- 
lish ^oods, we e‘itablished, in favour of the American manufac- 
turer, the irresistible encouragement of a complete monopoly. 
The u:-ii.i! p«)licy of nations has been to confer peculiar privi- 
leges and distinctions on domestic industry. In the case of A- 
nierico, we have reversed those common maxims of national 
prudence ; since the tendency of all our measures has been to 
<*ncoura^e and extend her growiiijr maimfactures upon the ruins 
•of our f>w'n- As the former unjust attempt of Britain to tax 
America accelerated the natural jieriod of her political emanci- 
pation, our recent policy has, in like manner, contributed to 
hasten the period of her second emancipation, by renderin;^ 
her independent of this country for a supfdy of necessary ma- 
nufactures. 

But, independent of the hostility of neutral nations, we had 
no reason, considering the enemy we had to deal with, useless- 
ly to drawdown upon our defenceless commerce'^the vengeance 
•of his military power. It was obvious, that we dependctl r)n a 
free intercourse with the Tialion.s of Europe, for a vent to our 
Mirplus produce. By the friendly intervention of the neutral 
merchant, British goods found a ready access into all the mar- 
kets of the Continent, No hostile territory was found a suili- 
c ient barrier to their entrance ; and all that was exacted in re- 
liirn, was an equal toleration of the neutral commerce at sea- 
If we had been contented with the exercise of rights universally 
acknowledged — if we had not persisted in straining our mari- 
time hostility beyond its natural limit, to the general vexation of 
commerce, there is little doubt that the consumption of the Con- 
tinent w'oiild have been siippli.d by British manufactures. Kc- 
ctrictions might have been imposed, and hostile regulations 
might have issued, to obstruct the free course of trade; but 
there existed no motive for the rigid enforcement of this policy; 
5ind the necessities of commerce would, as in all former cases, 
Iiave soon restored the usual connexions of trading countries. 
It was the part of Britain, therefore, even if she had been chal- 
lenged by her enemy to this commercial wartare, to have de- 
clined the contest. Her extended commerce presented too 
broad a mark, to he rashly trxposed to his attacks. The con- 
sequences to her own manufacturers, of bringing their produce 
iincier a cruel proscription, within the wide extended precincts 
of F rench power, were so obvious, that by some means or other 
that fatal collision ot incompatible claims should have been a- 
Toided, which necessarily and directly led to universal discord 
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and anarchy between nations. A different course was pursued ; 
each party seemed eager for the work of mischief; and though 
the plea of retaliation was used, vengeance appears to have been 
the true spring of those destructive measures. 

It is under the consequences of this policy that we arc at pre- 
sent suffering. We sought to ruin the enemy's trade, and we 
have succeeded in ruining our own. All our great manufactur- 
ers depended, for an outlet to their surplus protluce, on the mar- 
kets of Europe and America; and their decline was the neces- 
sary consequence of the loss of those niarkets. From the time 
the intercourse of trading c^iuntries w'as iuierrupted, tlie quan- 
tity of manufactures produced by liritish industry regul irly ex- 
ceeded the consumption. The effect of this over-production 
was a want of sale ; and it is under the evil of an overstocked 
market, that our manufactures have ever since contuiiiod to lan-^ 
guish. Our system of commerce and industry being wholly 
adapted to the supply of the foreign marke't, its produce could 
not be sudd^y reduced within the diminutive demands of the 
home marked It could not be instantly new- modelled into an 
entirely different form ; and in the supposition that trade would 
soon revive, manufacturers who had iaige capitils invested in 
machinery, had every temptation to coutiniie their works. In 
this way, the supply never dcc» eased at the same rate as the 
consumption. The goods on hand v/rre daily increasing; and 
the partial demands of the obstructed markets wore far from be- 
ing suffioient to clear aw'ay the arrear of unsaleable produce. 
There can be little doubt that this is a main cause of the long 
continued stagnation of our commerce and manufactures. The 
country is overloaded with superfluous goods, for w'hich its 
merchants can find no outlet; and hence their eagerness to pour 
them into every open market, without any nice calculation of 
consequences. To this cause may be traced the immense and iin- 
]>rofftable exportations of goo^ls to Buenos A} its, and to Itio Ja- 
neiro ; ancj though these imprudent speculations no doubt ag- 
gravated the commercial distress, they were ratlicr the effect 
than the cause of it. They were the symptoms of the general 
malady of a deficient market, under w hich the commerce of the 
country was so grievously labouring. 

III. The markets both of America and Europe have been 
since opened, under certain rcsirictions, to the commerce of Bri- 
tain ; but industry still continues to languish ; and the cause of 
this seems to be, that the general consumption has not yet been 
able to relieve the country from tire excessive accumulation of 
its produce. It has been usually supposed that, in Europe 
and America, the demand for British manufaclurcs has been 
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partly supplied by domestic industry ; and to this falling off of 
the demand, is ascribed the continued depression of our com- 
merce. In America, various manufactures were begun prior to 
the interruption of the intercourse with this country ; and this 
circumstance, by putting an end to all competition, would give 
Chem every necessary encouragement. Since the conclusion of 
peace, they have been encouraged by tlie imposition of duties 
on British goods imported. Attempts have also been made, in 
differents parts of ‘Hurr>pe, to supplant the British manufactur- 
er ; and they have been favoured by the usual encouragements 
of restrictions and heaA^y duties in the importation of his pro- 
duce. The raarlcels of Britain have, however, been so com- 
pletely (werstocked, that all these restrictions on the introduction 
of British goods, have been found unavailing. Those goods 
have been poirred into the markets of America and Europe, in 
'spite of restrictions and heavy duties ; and the consequence has 
been, that many late establishments in Europe hove been ruin- 
e(i, and that a serious diecik has been given to th^ risiog manu- 
faciiircs of America. Such was the state of Britisfi^commerce— 
so thoroughly was it adapted to the sopfdy of its extensive mar- 
kets — and such a vast capital was irrecoverably sunk in this pe- 
culiar channel of industry, that even after the demand abated, 
the production necessarily continued for some time, and it could 
scarcely ever be brought down to the level of the consumption. 
If a partial increase of demand occasioned the least void in the 
£tock on hand, it was instantly replenished by a new supply ; and 
this dull and discouraging industry the manufacturers were partly 
enabled to continue, from the extreme lowness of wages, which* 
in most cases were scarcely equal to the purchase of bare neces- 
■sarics. Even at this low rate of wages,, the manufactures foi' the 
foreign market arc still continued ; and although w^ should 
.suppose the quantity produced to be inferior to the quantity con- 
.fiumed, it may be a considerable time before this excess of con- 
sumption reduce the supply to the level of the demq,nd. Until 
this period, however, our commerce and industry must be in a lan- 
guishing condition. VVe have no proof that the consumption 
of our maptiufaclurcs, either in Europe or in America, has fall- 
en off. Immense quantities from our own overstocked markets 
have been exported to those countries, far greater than the de- 
mand can possibly absorb, even at tlic vci'y low prices to which 
ihey have been reduced. In one year k is calculated that goods 
to the value of eighteen millions were exported to America, and 
prices were, in consequence, ruinously low. But there is little 
idoubt that the goods will be consumed ; and those sudden and 
tMBix only indicate the over-abundant supply of the 
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home-market. The recent demands of 6iir former markets 
have not been sufficient to relieve our commerce from the accu- 
mulated produce of those fatal years of proscription to which it 
was exposed ; and it is this surplus produce which appears 
be still hanging a dead weight upon the industry of the country. 
If this were once removed — if w'e were once freed by the re- 
viving demands of the foreign markets, and by the decrease of 
production at home, from the burden of unsaleable produce^ 
commerce would unquestionably revive. It would not probably^ 
for some time at least, grow to the same extent as^ before. We 
will not, it is likely, maintain the same Undisputed sway as for- 
merly in the mark^jts of the world, opposed, as we shall no doubt 
be, by domestic competition, and heavy duties. It is well known 
indeed, that the enemies of Britain have succeeded in exciting a- 
gainst her the jealousies of the Continental States, who, from be- 
ing her allies in war^ have become her rivals in trade. This feed- 
ing has been considerably increased, by the immense quantities of 
British goods l^ly poured into the Continent at such low pri- 
ces^ that the^Ilome manufacturer was ruined, and his workmen 
thrown out of bread. With alt the disadvantages of our own 
heavy duties, and with all the internal duties against us abroad^ 
wc were enabled, by the low price of commodities at home, to 
undersell the foreign manufacturer in his own market, and to 
ruin his trade. If we have not relieved ourselves, we have at 
least succeeded in communicating to others the contagion of our 
commercial distress ; and the Continental States, dreading ap- 
parently the continuance of such an intercourse, liave resolved 
to place between us and thorn the barrier of vexatious restrio- 
tions and imposts, which, though they will not entirely prevent 
our trade, w'ih certainly tend to obstruct it. 

The same spirit prevails in the United States, from a differ- 
ent cause, llic commerce of America was exposed to such 
dangers during the late wars in Europe, that her legislators now 
generally concur in the policy of promoting, by special encour- 
agements, their own domestic nianufuclures ; and it is observ- 
ed, in a report presented to Congress in IS 10, that the viola- 
tions of neutral commerce by the powers of Europe, by forc- 
ing industry and capital into other channels, have broken in- 
veterate habits, and given a general impulse, to which must be 
ascribed tiie great increase of manufactures* during the two 
preceding years. Of these,^ the cotton manu4actuve is the most 
important, and the most general throughout the United States. 
According to accounts laid before Congress, the first cotton 
mill was erected in the year 17f>i ; and, previous to the year 
tile number only amounted to 15. But at the close ei 
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that year, when the intercourse with this country was interrupt- 
ed, they were increased to 87. The cotton manufacture has 
been since considerably increased and extended. It has been 
introduced into most of the American States; and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer has this obvious advantage over those of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, or Rouen, that he has the raw material at 
home, of which they must derive a supply from the most distant 
countries. It has been calculated, that cotton, before it can be 
transported to Europe, and brought back to the United States 
in the Ibrm of finished work, must be loaded with an expense 
of 50 jur cent, for the finer manufactures, and 70 per cent, for 
those of a coarser fabric. Upon this basis, aided by protecting 
duties, the cotton manufactures of America will no doubt in 
time be raised to perfection ; but the superior skill, capital, and 
improved machinery of Europe counterbalancing those advan- 
tagc% may rindoubtedly give its manufactures for a lime the 
preeminence in the Afncrican market. 

There are scarcely any linen manufactures feijtablished in the 
United States; and though the cultivation of Ik^P has been 
greatly promoted by the suspended intercourse with Europe, 
several atttmipls to introduce the manufacture of this material 
have failed. All the coarser implements of iron are manufac- 
tured in great abundance ; but cutlery, and all the finer species 
<if hardware and steel- woik, is almost entirely imported from 
this country. Of earthen-w'are, the coarser species of pottery 
is every wliere made ; but there are only four manufactories of 
tiic finer kind, which were established about the year 1810. The 
glass muiiulactorics supply about one half of the domestic con- 
sumption. They make principally an inferior sort of glass ; 
with the exception of one manufactory, which is said to make 
glass equal to any imported. Most of the other American ma- 
nufactures are in the same condition. All the inferior produc- 
tions of industry are manufactured in sufficient abundance ; 
while those of a finer sort are imported from this country. At 
present, therefore, it does not Appear that heavy Uutici» would 
exclude the manufactures of Britain from the American market. 
They would merely operate as a tax on the domestic consumer ; 
for as no maruifaclurcs of this sort are already established, it is 
vain to suppose that the necessary requisites of skill, capital, 
and improved industry, which are the slow growth of time and 
experience, can be prematurely forced into existence by the 
vulgar expedient of prohibitory duties. The foundation for the 
improvenieJit of American industry, is, no doubt, laid in the 
establishment of those coarse and household manufactures which 
.are common iu the country, and which skill and experience will 
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gradually improve, until they in a preat measure supersede the 
introduction of British goods. But all the operations of socie- 
ty are slow and gradual. They lead to no violent convulsions, 
such as are ocragione-J by war, nor ever seriously derange the 
established plans of national industry ; and in this manner, 
therefore, the commerce of the world njay be gradually turned 
into a new channel, without any great injury to the manufac- 
tures of this countr\’. 

But though, for the preceding reaFOi)§, the suspension of in- 
tercourse between commercial states, seems to have been the 
main cause of the distress which prevails, it has been power- 
fully -assisted by other causes. Of these, perhaps the most im- 
portant arc, the decline of agriculture, and the increase of taxa- 
tion. In a preceding Number, we endeavoured to explain at 
length the causes by which cultivation was depressed; and 
at present, we shall only observe, that any change in the 
ordinary standard rj value, while it leads to general disorder 
and irijuslice, r^st especially affect agiiculLLire, because the 
established sta’iuard of value, being the basis of pecuniary 
cttSiracts, all the subsisting engagements between the landlord 
and the tenant, which are discharged by a money payment, 
are substan tiddly violated when the value of money is changed^ 
And agriculture, accordingly, by the fluctuating value of money, 
has been deranged in all its principal relations. The great va- 
riations in the price of its produce, arising from the same cause, 
have been also a most fertile source of ruin and embarrassment, 
'Idle depression of agriculture has lessened the demand for the 
products of commerce. The great trade of all civilized commu- 
nities consists in that carried on between the country and the 
town, the country supplying the town -with the means of sub- 
sistence, and the materials of its industry; and receiving, in re- 
ctum, a ^llpply of manufactures from the town. I'he demands 
of the country for manufactures must decline with its wealth and 
inilustry. Its inhabitants, when they are reduced in circum- 
stances, canriot afford to consume the same supply of manufac- 
tures as before; and, in accounting therefore for tlie present 
depression of commerce, the falling off’ of this branch of domes- 
tic consumption must be superadded to the loss of the foreign 
market. 

To all these various evils, must be added the enormous taxes 
imposed on this country, which now seem to be exhausting the 
sources of productive industry. The public revenue which has 
been levied for some years past, has been paid by a con- 
tribution, not merely of revenue, but of capital ; and in this 
manner taxation has impaired the subject from which all re'^ 
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venue is derived. Nor is there any branch of the public ma- 
nagement) in which the depression of commerce and agricul- 
ture, and the varying value of the currency, has operated more 
fatally than in that of the revenue. When the currency was 
falling in value, Government, as a debtor, profited on all its 

{ )ast transactions ; but the nominal amount of all its future 
oans was increased, in proportion to the depreciation of the 
currency. Ifwe suppose the currency depreciated one-fifth, Go- 
vernment, in place of 20 millions, must have required a loan of 
24 millions; and as large sums were borrowed at this period, 
the low value of money added greatly to the nominal amount 
of the public debt. The currency has been since restored to 
its former value, but the public debt has not been decreas- 
ed; so that the depreciated money which Government bor- 
rowed, is now repaid in money of a higher standard ; and by 
this transaction, it is evident that a great addition has been 
made to the public burdens. \ 

'rhe same false policy, which Was thus inc^^easing the public 
debt, was at work in another shape, to' dimim^ the public re- 
venue. The war, for the ruin of our enemy’s commerce, has, 
as we have already staled, nearly produced the ruin of our 
own ; the depression of commerce and of agriculture has been 
followed, as was naturally to be expected, by a i general defal- 
cation of the revenue. According to accounts issued by the 
Treasury, the public revenue for 1815 amounted to (Ki, l*4t5,802f. 
In 1816, it amounted only to 57,360,694/., including the pro- 
duce of the property- tax for that year, amounting to 1 1,559,590/. 
Deducting on this account, and on account of the war malt-ta :, 
part of the receipt of which is included in the revenue of 1816, 
l>ut which is now abolished, 12,500,000/., the revenue for the 
year 1817 cannot amount to more than 4'1'^ millions, even 
supposing no further defalcation to lake place. But we are not: 
warranted in this supposition; since the revenue for the past 
year, far from being the cheerful contribution of a wilhng peo- 
yle, was extorted from their necessities by the hhrshest means. 
In many cases, the claims of the Treasury have been made 
good from the spoils of bankrupt estates ; — at other times the 

{ joor man’s effects — the most necessary articles of his furniture— 
lave been exposed to public sale for arrears of taxes. Thus, 
the very sources of revenue afe dried np — rigour defeats its 
object — and to supply immediate wants, destroys the means of 
future production. In these circurhstanccs, it can scarcely be 
expect^, that the revenue for 1817 will be equal to that of 
1816. It will probably fall short of millions, and will 
thus leave a blill larger disproportion between the income 
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ai]4 ,, expenditure. According to such documents as have 

bec9ft,4pbiD4ted to. the public, the interest payable on the n^M 
tional dehjt» ioduding that due on Exrfaef|uer hills, cannot A- 
niount to less than *^4 millions which is ju^r ab 
equal to the expected produce of the taxes for 18.7, sunrosing 
them to contin.ue at their present amount. In thi^ 41^ mil- 
lions, however, is included the produce of the sinking fund, a« 
mounting to about 12 millions; which, according to this com- 
putation, constitutes the whole unincumbered revenue Great 
Britain possesses to maintain her peace (\sial)lishments, and to 
reduce her enormous debt. |f the pnxluce of the coa- 

tinue to fall off, this sum ma^ be still liirtht^r diminished, or it 
may altogether disappear. Such are the e/fects already pro- 
duced on the finances of the country, by fhe de{ires‘?ic>n of com- 
merce and agriculture. We do not of course vouch f r the 
perfect accuracy of the preceding calculations ; nor is this of 
great moment, seei^ that an arithmetical error of even 2 or* 
3 nullions could luifc aff ct the f>olitical result. 

In this situay^ of affairs, the great point for inquiry is, 
whether there^xist any means of supplying this alarming defi- 
ciency in the p’ulilic revenue, and whether any vy^teiii is to be 
proposed to Carliamcnt for that nurpose. Uespeciing tins last 
question, welhave no information whate ver. But iK in place 
of idle conjectures on tfie actual plans of Government, we come 
to consider generally the course which policy prescribes, there 
can he but one opinion on the subject. When the income of 

S n individual falls off, he either c( rilnvos to increase r.,, or he 
Etrenches his expense ; or, rejecting this prudent alten ative, 
e becomes bankrupt. The same principle applies to Go- 
^rernment. If the income of the country is unequal to ex- 
penditure — if it cannot be increaseo, and it its iuIlts will not 
^mit their expenses, national bankruptcy must be the conse- 
quence. The public revenue is derived from taxes ; and, that 
taxes cannot be increased, was sufficiently proved, whtii the 
people rejected the proposed continuance of the property-tax# 
Taxation, in this country, has indeed reached its natural li- 
mit; and if the existing taxes require to be enforced l)y the 
compulsory process of the law, it is not JikeJy that an ac.di- 
tional revenue would be derived from new impositions. Re- 
lief must therefore be sought in a. reduction of expense; and 
if the unsparing hand of economy and reform ware to be carri- 
ed through all the departments of the public service, lop[)iiig 
off, without mercy, every useless expense, great resources would 
unquestionably be found. Ifj at the same lime, no longer em- 
VOL. xxvxx. NO. 54* C c 
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biroiling ourselves in the quarrels of the Continent^ iwe should 
^ resolve to reduce, or altogether to disband, that great military 
force which is upheld for no purpose, either of honour or utili* 
ty to the country, it is possible that the expenditure might be 
brought within the limits of the revenue ; and certain it is^ 
there & no other course which does not lead directly to a na- 
tional banhruptc}^ Economy is the only fund- from which last- 
ing resources can be drawn. By means of loans, indeed, we 
may support, fbr some time longer, the present system of la- 
» vish expenditure. But if we borrow in time' of peace, when 
do we mean to pay ? The real state of our affairs cannot be* 
altered by the aid of loans, seeing that a loan is merely a tem- 
porary expedient, which delays the evil that it cannot prevent 5 , 
and, in our present circurastrinces, it can only be regarded 
affording a short respite from destruction. It i?, as it were, the 
swelling wave, which buoys up for a moment the stranded ves- 
^ 1 , only to dash her more surely to pieca;^ on the fatal shore. 
The difficulties of the Ciuintry, whatever th^y^may be, must be 
calmly inquired into, and fairly met ; for^ to^this point, we 
must come at last ; and the longer we continue the riot of pro- 
digal expense, the greater will be our difficulties when the day 
of account comes. v 

- 11 

Art. VI. The WorJesof Henrij Howard^ Ea) I vf Surrey^ and of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder. Edited ()y George Frederick 
Nott, D.D. F. S.A. late Fellow of All Souls College, 
ford. 2 vol. 4lo. London, Longman & Co. 1815. * 

sight of thi^ publication really startled us ; and those who 
are aware that reviewers must read through all the vo-. 
lumos of which they give an account, wilf easily conceive our 
alarm at seeing an old poetical acquaintance, whom we had been' 
accustomed to med in the dimensions of a pamphlet, suddenly' 
plumped up to a quarto of near a thousand pages. His com- 
panion, Sir Tlion*as Wyatt, a personage originally of somewhat 
larger dimensions, follows in equally inordinate condition ; — and 
certainly, to quit our figures, never had publication a greater 
appearance of bookmaking.^ We are by no means inclined, 
however, to involve all large and diffuse editions in that term of 
reproach. When an editor, indeed, like old Biffius, takes up 
a dull work for the mere purpose of showing his reading, and 
in a manner perhaps that shows reading and nothing else, there- 
err^n be but one feeling about the matter; and it is still worse when 
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a petty editor SeiIIs upon a great author^ as the public have i 
lately, with great ficaudal, in a swarm of embellished puhlicationa. , 
There is something, also, exceedingly repulsive, when commenta-* 
tors, who possess a certain share of ability, have little more than 
a commonplace notion of their author; as /was the case with 
Steevens and others, who, in the midst of thtiir ridiculous airs 
homage to Shakspeare, and irritability with other, evidently 
thought that he and they were entitled to pretty nearly equal 
ahares in reputation. SteeVens himself, the best of them all^ 
would have convinced us he knew nothing of the poet^ if he had 
only left that single opinion on record, in which he pfstincmncea 
the sonnets of Shakspeare worth nothing. He bad niiter heard 
Garrick, w»e suppose, recite thetn. 

But provided the enthusiasm be real, and the notes and other 
oihees of editorship lo the purpose, it is only doing justice to 
a great author to illustrate and make as much of him as possible^ 
There are some.reajjers, it is true, who will want nothing but 
the plain text ; ^yllih'ks, of course, is the best way of printing, 
generally speaknig, on many obvious accounts. But the most 
attentive readmes, if not- absolutely fond, are apt to go along the 
text with a comparatively careless eye, content with the most 
prominent o^sparkling passages. In this way, we are seldom 
or never sens.jble of all an author’s intentions ; and do not, as 
the phrase i^ fetch him out properly* Our learning may be, 
. good, but om taste wants an excitement now and then ; or» 
vwhich is more usual, our taste may be sufficiently on the alerts 
mut may lose something for want ^ of learning. In sucli cases, 
X is well to have the elaborate edition at hand to assist us; 
/or would the deepest poetical readers be ashamed to ac« 
^knowledge their obligations to such editors as Tyrwhitt, Up- 
^ton, and Warton. The light they let in upon the obscurities 
^or scholarship of their authors, is sure to fall upon some- 
thing valuable. Again, tliis anxiety to do justice to the poet’a 
thoughts, helps to do justice to his reputation. It diffuses 
it ; — keeps u)3 bis importance with such as might be apt to 
lose sight of it ; — and serves to maintain a proper share of 
the attention of society to mtitters purely inteiiectuid, and to 
the finer parts of glory and enjoyment* We met the other day 
with a separate volume written upon a single passage in Dante. 
Italy abounds in these pieces of homage; which, next to native 
disposition, are among the causes as well as efiects of that en- 
thusiasm for the arts of peace, which enabled her to the 

reins of intellectu^ empire when she lost the otliers^ and td 
keep up for centuries the lofty and ancient idea of the poetical 

Cg2 ^ 
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character, as something partaking of divinUy» served with mn-^' 
sie, and surmounted with laurel. 

For one of the quartos, therefore, here presented us,^ which* 
contains the works of the Earl of Surrey,^ we are not only in- 
dined to make every allowance, but to muster up every thing 
favourable. The Noble poet, to be sure, as introduced to^ 
us by the Reverend Editoi;, is not more than a fifth part of 
himself, — his work^ just occupying that portion of the book ; 
but Dr Nott is an elegant scholar, who has haunted the plea- 
santest trackrof poetry ; and he has given his notes and other' 
additions such a colouring of the southern^ that, what with 
the interesting events of his author’s life, and the more roman- 
tic fables related of him, the accomplished Earl presents much'^ 
such a figure in his literary dress, as he does in the engraving 
from Holbein at the frontispiece, where he stands, gallant and 
graceful, with his dropping feather, throwing open a most enor- 
mous mantle. » 

With respect to the other quarto, contE^^ing the works of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the case is very different )^^and, unfortu- 
nately,* the cP€?dit which Dr Nott might have pro'feured, as kn 
unostentatious enthusiast tor great genius, on the strength of 
liis first volume, he is in danger of losing, from th ; unwarrant- 
able zeal for proportion which be has exhibited ifo his second. 
There is this plain reason why the two quartos Should not at 
all have resembled each other in size ; — the merits of the au- 
thors are quite disproportionate.— Sir Thomas Wyatt was 
man of wit, a shrewd observer, a* subtle politician ; but, in no 
true sense of the word, was he a poet^ and as our object, and 
indeed the ostensible object of Dr Nott’s work, is to consider 
poets and poetry, we shall here take our leave of him at once. 

The original matter furnished by the Editor in the’ first vo- 
lume, consists chiefly of Memoirs of the Earl^ a Dissertation ^ 
on the State of English Poetry before the Sixtee*hth Century, 
Memoirs of Surrey’s second son^ the unfortunate Eari of North- 
ampton, and a great body of Notes ; those on the Poems alone, 
as the author confesses, being * equal, in point of bulk, to the' 
Poems themselves, ’ or rather, to speak more correctly, a good 
deal bulkier, especially considering that the Poems are printed' 
in a wide and large type^ and the Notes in the reverse. 

The Memoirs are certainly the best,< that is- to say, the fullest 
and most satisfactory, that have appeared. It is a pity, however,, 
that with the exception, we believe, of slight reference, in a note' 
towards the end ol the work,>lie has taken no^hotice of some fel>- 
kc w-labourcrs, such as Mr Paik and Mr Chalmers ; especially/ 
Mi the latter has not becir slow^ make his acknowledgqmenta* 
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•for « cGscovery respectinrr Surrey^s wife, which the Doctor com- 
‘inunicated to him. * The absence of the names of these gentle- 
men leaves the reader to conclude that the learned editor was 
4he first to notice some circumstances and errors connected with 
the poet’s biography, which were certainly mentioned before 
^him. His researches, it is true, have been proportionate to the 
magnitude of his work ; *and he may have been aware of the mat- 
-ters in question as early as any one else. But we need not dwell 
'Upon the propriety df these acknowledgements, especially in a 
writer who comes before us for the avowed purpose of establishing 
•facts and systems, and who is even fond of expressing his sense of 
the scrupulous. He not only takes pains to let us into bis notions 
of the on points of confession, and to record his obligations 

<to the possessors of libraries,— obligaticms which he is at the same 
time * fully sensible he owes lo the respect which was paid to 
Him (the Prince Regent) who had been pleased to direct, and 
4iad graciously cond^cended to patronize the work, * — but thinks 
'fit to conclude hyW Preface by fluting, that ‘ he may be told by 
^ome of severf.i* ‘judgment, that there are higher exertions of 
tfiind than rfiose which have polite literature and poetry for 
‘their olgecU But he trusts he shall have to plead, in his de- 
fence, that ^ his inquiries have had truth for their object ; and 
*that he has jendeavoured to show, that a taste for polite litera*> 
*ture and pewtry is to be encouraged, only so far ^ it promotes 
% the cause oi virtue, by promoting intellectual improvement, 
X^and is compatible with religion.’ That the Doctor thinks this 
I defence of nis studies necessary, will perhaps give the reader 
^foo low an opinion of* his qualifications for them. Something 
As to be allowed to professional fancies : — only it is curious to 
/see how little these sort of graces before meat, deceive any body 5 
and what strange compliments these apoiogizers pay to their 
^ reverend censors, by thinking it requi«?ite to excuse themselves, 
whenever they set about any thing pleasureable. But we will 
not perplex Dr Nott with our humanities ; and really think, 
that with tht memories of Bishops Hurd and Percy behire him^ 
be may make himself quite easy; and admire poetry, or the 
green fields, or any other delightful of -Providence, without 
•begging pardon of the Polyglott. 

The life of the Noble poet, divested of the fables with which 
it has been adorned, and the refutation of them, is still cbival- 
«-ous and interesting; and may be summed up as follows.t^ 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son of Thomas, third Duk 

• See Park’s Edition of the Royal and Noble Authors; and 
of the Earl of Surrey, in Mr Chalmers’s English Poets. 
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of Norfolk, wab born about the year 1516* He pa^d hia'bo^- 
liood at bis father’s house in the country, and there also receiv- 
ed his education, which is supposed to have been-finished at 
fifteen. Education began earlier in those days than at present, 
and «ras highly useful in consequetioei not) however, as Dr 
Nott thinks, because the activity, with which it was pursued waa 
^ bene&ciar to the expansion of the ’ but because it 

combined a variety of accomplishments and bodily exercises, 
which were at once interesting to young minds, and beneficial 
to the expansion of their limbs. They made due progress to- 
wards the powers, without anticipating the gravity, of manhood. 
They were not, alnmnt at the same time that they lived on their 
mother’s milk, let iiSfeo the mechanical principles of motiour— nor 
otherwise over- lectured and over-informed, during childhood 5 *^ 
jior afterwards imprisoned in the mathematics, and taught most 
what they would least have to practise. According to a curious 
old passage, extracted by Dr Nott from Kardinge’s Chronicle, 
they began very early with languages and ma'kji^ers ; from ten to 
twelve were taught dancing and music, and td''^ speak of gen- 
tleness ; ’ then scoured the fields as sportsmen ; aV sixteen 
practised in mock^battlcs — ^jousting, and breaking and riding 
the war-lK)rso; and at seventeen or eighteen wera reckoned fit 
to enter the world, and be entrusted with the duties of men. — 
It is rather too soon, however, to enter into dissertations, and 
we willingly resume our narrative. \ 

It is manifest from Surrey’s poems, that he passed some por- 
tion of his youth at Windsor, in company with the Duke of 
Richmond, a natural son of the King, — but it is not know? 
when or how long ; neither is it understood to what uiiiver^itj 
he went, or whether, indeed, he went to any at all. If any, 
it is supposed he must have gone to Cambridge, as he waa 
afterwards its High Steward, a circumstance first noticed by^ 
3>r Nott. In February 1532, when about sixteen, he was 
^contracted, perhaps married, to Lady I^'ances Vere, daugh- 
ter of the Earl ol Qxloi tl 5 thdtigh, from the customs of those 
times, it does not follow that he immediately lived with his 
wife- Towards the close of the same year, he attended, a- 
jnongst other nobility, at the celebrated interview between Hen- 
ry and Francis; and thus seems to have made his first appear- 
ance in life at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, — a striking de- 
but for a young poot and cavalier. From this time forwardj 
indeed, he seems iilwa 3 ?s to have been among the first per- 
formers on occasions of royal ceremony, whether cheerful or o- 
tlierwisc. He was at tlio burial, for instance, of Jane Seymour ; 
^nd, what is not so recoucileable to Okie’s imagination, sat ga- 
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der liifi father during the trial of his unfortunate oousin Anne 
Boleyn* He lost^ soon after that event, his young friend Rich- 
mond, of whom.be continued for years to speak with great ten- 
derness* In 15^9 he shone with great brilliancy at the jousts 
and tournaments tliat were given in honour of the King's mar- 
riage with Anne qf Cleves ; on which occasion the Royal Blue- 
beard, who really had a taste for magnificence, was s<^ pleased, 
that he dismissed the combatants with considerable presents. 
At the close of the same year, the Earl appears to have firiit en- 
tered upon active public life, being sent as Commissioner to the 
English possessions on the coast of France, to see that they 
were safe against some threatened attacks. With the exception 
of his being made a Knight of the Garter, a greater honour in 
those days than now, wc hear nothing further of him till 1542, 
when he fell irrto temporary disgrace, and was committed suc- 
cessively to the Fleet and to Windsor Castle, in consequence of 
a violent private qmirrel with one John-a- Leigh. Dr Nott, upon 
grounds which lyahinks ‘ not totally fanciful, ' imagines this gen- 
tleman to have been a rival of the Earl's in love; but, be this as it 
•^ftay, the liUfcer appears to have been in the wrong, and expressed 
his sorrow^ to the Privy Council for what he attributes to the un- 
bridled h™t of youth ; though, by tlie way, Master John-a- 
Lcigh himielf seems to have been sufficicnlly touchy ; for Dr 
]Nott, five Jears afterwards, finds him committed to the same 
place ; fro|i which he has scarcely got out, and upon a bond 
too of 2Q0QI, for his future good behaviour, when he is committed 
again. The King and Court, however, though Surrey was pu- 
.nished, do not seem to have cared long about the offence \ for it 
was in the same year that he held a principal command under bis 
father, in the campaign against Scotland. 

On his return from tliis expedition, he again got into trouble 
and imprisonment. There were two charges againsthim ; one for 
having eaten flesh in Lent, notwithstanding the Royal prohibition. 
From this he cleared himself by producing a license, though 
he acknowledged he had commiited the meals rather too open- 
ly. The other was of a more extraordinary nature, and pro- 
iluced from him as singular a defence. He was accused of 
walking about the city at midnight, in a disorderly manner, 
breaking windows with a cross-bow. Tiic reader will be pre;;- , 
pared to regard this as a frolic of youth : But, according^ tp 
Surrey's defence before the Council, it was a mIseJemeanour 
a very staid and contemplative description. He allowed ft might 
be misconstrued ; but * it grieved me, my I^fds, ' said no, 

* to see the licentious manners of the citizens of London. They 
^ resembled the manners of Papal Rome in her corruptest state^ 
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* and not that of a Christian communion. Was I tb suilkr these 

* unbaopymen to perish without warning ?~That, common tha- 

* rity forbade. The remonstrances of their spiritaal pastors had 

* Seen urged, I knew, in vain. I therefore went at midnight 

* through the streets, and shot from my crqss-bow at their win- 
‘ dows, that the stones, passing noiseless through the air, and 

* breaking in suddenly upon their guilty society, might remind 

* them of the suddenness of that punishment which the Scrip- 

* ture tells us Divine Justice will inflict on impenitent sinners^ 

* and so lead them to a reformation of manners. ' 

This deleiice, as Dr Nott observes, was not likely to be the 
better received at this particular juncture, on account of its 
glancing at the friends of popery; — and accordingly the Noble .. 
Itlarl, with his companions, was committed to the Fleet. The 
Doctor, however, thinks the defence sincere, — regarding the 
whole business as only one instance, among many, of his ro- 
mantic turn of mind. It may have been nor do we mean 
to question the veracity of the chivalrous poet though his com- 
panions, by stoutly denying the charge about the bows, cannot 
readily be supposed to have partaken of his devout intentions^* 
and really, in times when frolicsome maskers used to go about 
in the intervals between sprightly campaigns, it is i^^obable that 
the citizens were too much accustomed to have tifieir windows 
broken, to look upon the visitation as supernatural.b 

fcJuri cy*s imprisonments do not appear to have been of long du- 
ration. In the summer of the same year, he again went to FrancCf 
and cononeticed that active part in the campaigns therb, in which 
the short reniaiia er of his life was chiefly occupied. He was first; 
a volunieer at the siege ol L^ndrccy, — then marshal of the army 
at that of Moiitreui], wh re he w'as wounded, and from whicli 
place he conduced the retreat, — and was subsequently appointed 
coniniander at Gui.snes,— and finally at Boulogne. His fortune^ 
on ihes occasions, was v iriims. He lost a battle, with inferior 
rmi .bers, again?.* the Marescbal de Bit.z; but the retreat from 
MontriUil is s»aid to have been conducted in a manfier that did 
credit to his soldier^ship; and his courage and ardour were always 
unquestionable The loss of the battle is supposed to have rais- 
ed the ill nlood of Henry against him ; and, although he was 
continued in toinpiand, tlie supp<jsiiion is probably well-found- 
ed, as one of the King’s favourite captains had fallen on the oc- 
.Casion, and he had evidently set his luart upon doing brilliant 
things in this war with France. To say the truth, the wars a- 
Jong the op})osiie line of coast have ever seemed destined to be 
annoying to our s])irit. They have not been very splendid on 
father side; bgt the English, in particular, seem generally to 
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have fought to difiadvantage. The mean tragedy contcymplated 
by Edward the Third at Calais, the panic of Surrey’s troops, and 
commencement of his misfortunes, the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
the routs at Dunkirk and the Helder, and the rottings at Wal- 
cheren, — these are events, various, it is true, in tlicir interest, 
fli'nd exciting Very different associations ; but all of them such 
as an Englishman no sooner records, than lie hastens to forget. 

Surrey was continued in his command foF three months, and 
then superseded in it by one of his personal enemies Lord Gray, 
while another, the Earl of Hertford, was appointed Lieute- 
nant-General of the English pale at large. The latter proceed- 
ing appears to have roused his special indignation. The Sey- 
mours, a new, aspiring family, connected with the King by 
marriage, are said to have been jealous of the Howards, who 
had possessed a similar advantage, and were so much their su- 
perior in accomplishments. Surrey, on the present occasion, 
spoke of Hertfordi*Vith great bitterness, and ‘ incautiously 
promised himself fevengo in a new reign.' It is easy to ima- 
girye what would be the effect of words like these, carried first 
to the favouHfte, and by the favourite to a pampered and vio- 

full of self-will and increasing infirmities. Sur- 

lore committed prisoner to Windsor Castle; and 
not kept there more than a week or two, and 
\n the ensuing month of August at the ceremonies 
\ that took plice on the ratification of peace, it is difficult to 
\ believe with his Editor that the King on that account enter- 
Hained no resentment. It was but the December following, that 
I (Surrey was committed for the fifth and last time in his life to 
jk prison, from which he issued only to go to the scaffold : And 
/the charge, on which he suffered death, was so frivolous, that it 
f can only be considered as a pretext, and that a very impatient 
’and defying one, for giving vent to a series of heart-burnings. 
He was accused of high treason, for quartering a partjof the 
Royal arms with those of the Howards ; and yet he proved on 
bis trial, that he had not only the license of the heralds for doing 
^o, but that his ancestors had done it for a long time, and that 
he had constantly borne the quartering in the presence of Hen- 
ry himself. These proofs, however, were of no avail before 
Royal slaves, and judges who were personal enemies. The Duke 
of Norfolk had been committed to prison the same day, on some 
vague, separate charges of disaffection ; and finally escaped with 
his life by the tyrant’s own death. The moment that the Duke 
and his son were committed, depositions against them were takeni 
and of the four persons who came forwai^ fpr this fuirpose, one 
was Sir Edward Knivett, a man whom Suirrey had once saved 
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from tlie loss of his land, — another, Mrs Holland, a mistl^ss of 
the Duke’s, an whom he had lavished wealth and attentioni-*^and, 
last, the Dutchess of Richmond, the daughter of one prisoner, 
and sister of the other 1 The chief points of accusation were — 
That he was fond of the company of foreigners, and entertain* 
«d It^ian servants, whom * some suspected to be spies; ’ and that, 
instead of a Duke’s coronet, he wore on his arms what seemed 
much like a close qpwn, ’ and a cipher, * which she took to be 
the King’s cipher, H. R. ’ It does not appear that evidence 
was afterwards produced on the trial, nor what was Surrey’s de- 
fence* Nor does it signify. It only saves us from more disgust, 
it is sufficient to know what the depositions are, and who made 
them, — ^that Hertford received them, — and that the verdict and 
subsequent indictment rested solely on the quartering of the arms. 
He was sent back to the Tower, and a few idays afterwards 
brought to the block, on the 21st January 154?7, and about the 
til St year of his age. Were we superstitiems, we should some- 
times be inclined to think that it was the fath^f a certain grace- 
fulness of character, personal and intellectual, to meet with an 
early death j as if Providence would keep its ima^e with us^ al- 
ways young, > — ^ lovely to the last ; 

Extinguished, not decayed. * I 

Surrey, we sec, died at thirty-one ; Raphael ttied at thirty- 
seven ; and Sir Philip Sidney at thirty-two. YetKriosto reach- 
JCi\ a good age; and Alfred lived long enough to^urmount our, 
idea of him, as the accomplished young soldier and musician ;/ 
and holds his place in our memories as a bearded sage. f 

But to return. — Dr Nott thinks that the downfall of Surre; 
was entirely the work of his jealous enemies ; and that Hen 
ry had little or no voice in the matter, on, account of his 
great infirmities. It appears from Holinshed, whom he quotes, 
that on the very day of Surrey’s trial, he was ‘ lying in the ex-v 
iremitics of death, * which actually took place a few days after 
the Earfs ; and he thinks it not impossible that advantage 
might have been taken of the King’s condition,'* to turn the 
royal signature to account, as for a long lime past he had been 
.so unwieldy as to be obliged to make use of a stamp. He allows, 
iiowever, that Raleigh, a * high authority,’ attributes the death 
of Surrey to Henry’s tyrannical disposition, and the fears 
which he H supposed to have entertained lest Surrey should 
disturb the succession, restore Popery, and effect a match be- 
Iween himself and the Princess Mary : And we think there are 
jgood grounds for that opinion. Surrey had not succeeded, as 
Henry wished, in France; — he had lost in battle one of the 
favourites, ^and was opposed to others flourishing a(: 
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Court ; — ^hid ^temper was hot^ and his expressions had been 
un^^uarded; — ^there%re even passages in his poems, which Dr 
Nott has somehow or other overlooked, but which Heniy 
could hardly fail of applying to himself; And, besides all 
this, he was in fiill possession of youth, gracefulness, reputa- 
tion for virtoe^ and all those other advantages, which the 
King, in his old age, and after such a life as he had led, 
was most likely to envy: And as to his apparent disinclina- 
tion to Popery, and his already having a wife, it is surpris- 
ing, that any man, with the least knowledge of history or 
courts, can suppose, that the King would be made easy by 
such considerations, and not conclude that others cAuld do as 
he had done himself, — change their religious tenets, and divorce 
their wives. Few kings can put up with opposition of any sort, 
and to Henry it was in every respect an outrageous provocation; 
—it offended his vanity as a reasoncr, his disposition as a long- 
indulged sensualists his temper and prejudices as a monarch. 
It was a crime to^ put his pampered despotism to an uneasiness, 
hcjwevcr unwillingly.. In other words, he was mad with abso- 
Hlute powo^^with the ability of indulging his self-will; — a belter 
way of excising charity towards him, than Di Nott^s quota- 
tion about Y kings bearing all. * Nor are we merrly using 
phrases andimetaphors. We are persuaded, that an excess of 
power literally tends to render Princes insane ; that is to say, it 
overdoes itsvlt, and puts them at the mercy of all their impulses; 
and we have no doubt that such wab the case with the Roman 
I Emperors, who cut such portentous figures in Suetonius and 
;.>iTacitus. Nero himself began well ; — it was only the excess of 
Jtindnlgence rliat rendered Ids w^anls dreadfi!!, and his self-will 
/ too TTUich for human nature. Thus even Nero becomes piti- 
able in the eyes of his Icdow-mcn ; nor can we imagine, with- 
> out commiseration, as wtU a*s horror, the dying condition of 
Henry, bloated, fevered, and helpless, with his passions still tor- 
menting him, — and not a servant, till the last rnoment, who 
could venture to icll him he must die. 

Thus was rut off, gall.-mt sir] guiltless, the most acComplislied 
man of his age. Dr Nc^tt tells us, that — 

‘ He w'as somewhat small of stature, but excellently made ; strong 
and active, and able to endure labour and fatigue. Hi? eye was dark 
and piercing ; his countenance composed and tho^htiul ; which 
gave him the appearance of being somewhat older tlian he was. la 
liis mode of living he was sumptuous and magnificent ; splendid in 
his apparel, and profuse in his expenses ; not from any idle love of 
extravagance, but from a sense of ivhat he r bought due to his high 
fank and Ration in life. The same principle led liiin to frequent 
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Court'; but he appeared, when there, not as one who borrowed im- 
portance from living with the great, but as #person moving in his 
proper sphere-' — {Memoirs^ p. 105- >) 

Lord ijurrey was evidently a gallant and most accomplished 
young man, who possessed both the virtues and foibles of what 
as called a high spirit- His poetical genius would naturally in- 
inline him to enjoyment, and a love of the splendid ; and as his 
rank and means, we suspect, encouraged him in carrying both 
4io a tolerable extreme, so the haughty manners of the nobility 
in general appear to have given him a habit of indulging his 
vnettle and pretensions in away cabulated to get him into scrapes 
with tho^e both above and below him. The reader will recol- 
lect the nature of some of his imprisonments, and the threat^ 
;about having his revenge in a new reign- Buchanan records,' 
with great indignation, his having taken for his badge a Silver 
Lion, tearing in pieces a Lion Giilt>s, (the arms of Scotland). 
We have no doubt, however, that like most^tnen of great talents 
he preferred the nobility of his nature to (hat of his fortune. 
He was a fast and enthusiastic friend. He was a knight, af- 
ter the model of the knights of old, amorous, uildt’unted, in*- 
corruptible, 

* First in the lists, and graceful in the dance * 

He souglit reputation in war, in /poetry^ and is supposed 
in the composition of music. It is certain that he lilayed on the 
lute, one of the ordinary accomplishments of thos^ times ; and 
it is reasonably concluded, that he did his utmost to patronize 
ihc fine arts, — the highest .^pather, by the way, in Henry's cap. 
Three out of eleven of his Lordship's portraits are by Holbein; 
4-he Italians about him, whom the ungrateful Knivett desig-; 
aiated as supposed spies, are conjectured to have been artists m 
It is known that he tmilt a magnificent seat at Norwich, wliich 
was purely CTrecian, and is said to have been the earliest speci- * 
men of that style in the kingdom ; and it is not too trifling to 
mention, that its furniiure aqd ornaments, an account of the 
mortgage of wliich is to be found in Dr Nolt's Appendix, ap- 
ipear to have been of a very tasteful, as well as splendid descrip- 
tion, and such as a poet would like to have about him, — consist- 
ing chiefly of painted carpets and tapestries full of bird<», flowers,' 
^id foliage. Borders of leaves and flowers were then in great 
repute ill Italy, as may be seen by the engravings from the series 
kof' Cupid and Psyche, -which Raphael painted for the palace of his 
friend Cbigi, and which Giovanni D'Udine was at the same time 
^employed to adorn in that manner. It is justly observed by Dr 
Nott, that Surrey ‘ beheld fame and excellence in others with- 
Ktt&t envy; ' and that he ‘ honoured and fostered geniu* wherever 
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ho found it- ’ He took into his service the once admired Court 
Poet, Churchyard; and gave a handsome pension, and a place in; 
his establishment as physiciaUf to the celebrated scholar, Hadriait 
Junius. Of his friend Wyatt 5 and his poetical talents, he has ex- 
pressed ihe highest admiration ; and though he clearly left hirti' 
feir behind, pronounces hhn just approachable, and never to be 
‘ hit. ’ The truth is, that where genius and generosity are at their 
height, the love of superiority is a secondary thing to the enjoy- 
ment of the talent itself, and to the love of it wherever it ap- 
pears. In other words, wisfc men feel, that wisdom abstract- 
edly is a poor and doubtful business, compared with what is hap- 
py and amiable. 

Of the more private life of Surrey, it is not easy to speak. 
That * he was liberal to his servants* may well be supposed;; 
and he seems to have been attached to his father, thounh thero 
may have been little coolnesses between them occasionally. Tho 
only passage worth mention in his Letters, which are political, 
and chiefly written from France, is to that cflect. It is very 
spirjted and characteristic. Repelling a charge of corruption^ 
brought him by Lord Gray, he says, ^ In bis so sayings 

he can havetnone honour, for there be in 13oulogne too many 
witnesses thal Henry of Surrey was never for singular prefect 
(profit) corruwted f nor never yet bribe closed his hand ; which 
lesson I learned of my father ; and wish to succeed him therein, 

V as in the rest!’ (Poems and Letters, p. 2^50,) 

\ Dr Nott is pleased to suppose, that he was Jaithfid and afTec- 
donate to his wife— of which, though we have no wish to dis- 
^ ,jute it, there is certainly no evidence- His family, at least, 
’Joes not seem to have been a well-tempered and happy one ; 
And the example of his parents, it must be admitted, was not 
/edifying. The Duke of Norfolk, who, by the way, had his 
. -sovereign’s example before his eyes, treated bis wife with little 
consideration ; and, whether site was amiable or not, his con- 
duct appears to have been most unjustifiable ; for he not only 
lived apart fPom her (which, considering iheir respective na- 
tures, may have been as well for both), but he gave a woman of 
her rank the paltry annual pittance of two hundred pounds. It 
is to complain in that point, that she wrote the letters that Dr 
Nott has published, to Cromwell the minister ; — and a most un- 
seemly story he has let us into. We have already mentioned 
Uie Mrs Holland, who came forward, after all the l^ukc’s lavish 
attention, to swear away his life. This lady, the sister of his 
.secretary, the Dutchess openly complains oS as the Duke’fr 
mistress, calling her, in a style that too plainly exhibits her own 
temper, ^ that harlot Ress Holland, ’ * that quean, ’ aiul * Uiat 
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drab. ’ She even says, that the * harlot^ * meanings it seemsf 
ftome other women in the Duke’s house, ^ bound faer^ «nd pin- 
nacled her, and sat on her breast till she spit blood, and all for 
speaking against the woman in the Court, Bess Hollaaid. ’ For 
this, and because she would not suffer the ‘hariots* to, remain 
in the house, she says the Duke put her out himself ; and she 
also accuses him of having, on one occasion, * drawn her out 
of bed by the hair, while in childbed, and wounded her in the 
bead with his dagger, — a charge which he denies with great bit- 
terness, in a letter to the same minister, and which he says 
shall always keep him apart from her, till she acknowledges it 
ta be a wilful falsehood. She seems, however, to have had no 
desire to return ; and the whole story is perhaps explained bjf 
a fact of w’hich she informs us, — that she was married to him 
with a prepossession for another ; to whom she was even about 
to be married ; and was, lK?sides, only ‘ fifteen years of age, 
while the Duke was nearly forty. ' 

But, even in Dr Nott’s opinion, Surrey had a passion for 
another person, during the life of his Countess. This is the 
old story of the Fair Geraldine, which is connecft*d'with some 
other doubtful incidents in the poet’s life, and w^ lich, as the 
whole is at best of an apocryphal nature, the Doctor has very 
properly considered by itself. Ffjw readers of poWical biogra- 
phy need be informed, that, till of late years,' th/; life of Lord 
Surrey had a very romantic air. We have been tbld, in prose 
as well' as in verse, that he was desperately in love with a second 
Laura of the above name ; that in the course of certain travels in 
Italy, he was shown by Cornelius Agrippa, in a mirror, the fi- 
gure of his absent mistress, reclining languidly on a couch, 
and reading one of his lovc-sonncts by a waxen taper ; and 
that, doubly inflamed by this magical puzzle of his goddess, 
he hastened to Florence, the original seat of her ancestors,* 
and main object of his journey, and there, in the high- 
est style of chivalry, proclaimed the peerlessness of his lady’s 
beauty, and victoriously maintained it against all edmers. This 
story w^as repeated, after Anthony Wood, by Horace Walpole, 
and Warton, — both of them lovers of the marvellous, and 
more inclined to discover what was to their taste, than to 
prove vrhat was not. Mr Park, we believe, was the first to 
suggest that the whole account of the travels was an inven- 
tion taken from an old novel, called the Life of Jack Mil- 
ton. Mr Chairpers, in bis Life of the Earl, in the late edition 
of the English I\)ets, followed up the suggestion, and proved, 
by dates and other evidences, that there was no probable ground 
for believing them ; and Dr Nott has, at last, by finishing this 
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P rocess, completely Settled the matter, at least to our satisfaction^ 
"he existence, however, of Geralcime, and of the Noble poet’s 
love for her, nobody, we believe, has doubted- Surrey married 
youD^, and has q(^rtainly written a great many love- verses to 
somebody with whom he was npt in the habit of living- There 
is one particular sonnet too, in which he describes the Italian 
lineage of a lady whom he calls Geraldine, and the places and cir- 
cumstances in which she engaged his affections ; and Dr Nott 
has satisfied us of the extreme probability, to say the least, that 
she was daughter, as Walpole thought, of one of the Earls of 
Kildare, who was supposed to be descended from the Geraldi 
of Florence. He has also informed us of one or two curioua 
Kttle facts ha corroboration of this opinion; — first, that the Ge- 
raldi were sometimes actually called Geraldines ; — and second^ 
that they were indiscriminately called Fiiz- Gerald and Garret — ► 
by which name also she is mentioned in one of the poems. 

If all this, however, were held as certain, it would still remain 
to be proved, that there was any serious attachment between this 
lady and the Noble poet. The fact is, there is no evidence to 
prove that>^^ of the verses were addressed to Geraldine, ex- 
cept the solpiet before mentioned ; and from dates and other 
circumstances, there seems great probability in the suggestion of 
Mr Chalmers, wIk), however little qualified to judge of the worka 
of poets, is f^enerally acute enough in matters relating to their 
biography. ^He conjectures that the sonnet was ‘ one of the 
author’s earliest productions addressed to Geraldine, a mere 
child, by one who was only not a child, as an effort of youthful 
gallantry in one of his interviews with her at Mersdon. * It even. 
.Remains to be proved, afier all, that the amatory pieces, or most 
of them, were addressed to a real person ; and that Surrey was 
' not often fancying himself in the situation, as well as imitating 
the poetry, of his master Petrarch. The trhtb, however, we 
suF^ject to be this; — That Surrey, though lie does not always al- 
lude to the actual circumstances of it in his verses, bad really 
an attachmAit somewhere ; — that it was not so Platonic as hia 
Editor thinks, or as he perhaps thought himself ; — and finally, 
that the lady, whether it was Platonic or not, or whether or 
not he deserved to be loved, did not return it. 

Be this as it may, one thing more may be added to the mc» 
kincholy certainties of Surrey’s life — that he was not happy. If 
his temper was too warm and high, he appears to have suffered 
enough for it- He was most likely one of those ardent spirits, 
who leap into life with the highest anticipation.^ of success 
and enjoyment, and are proportionately staggered with disap- 
pointment. 4l^ vei^ 9f p^Q^^holy i\xjx% through almo^jt all 
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pieces ; and, though he died joun^, we fiad this proud heart 
melting in an unhappy passion, and at last bleeding away in Pe- 
nitential Psalms. Yet Providence has dealt cqu;^ with us. 
What enjoyments he had were suited to hm, adfa may have 
been great. He had a taste for splendour, aqd could indulge it : 
He enjoyed music and the arts ; had the reputation of being the 
most accomplished kniglit of his age ; and, finally, he was a 
poet, — and if he could not forget his griefs, could turn them into 
a source of comparative pleasure, and refresh himself under the 
aacred shadow of the laurel. • 

And here we come to the works of the poet. — All that are ex- 
tant are in verso, and may be found in the late edition of the 
English Poets, as well as in the publication before us. Two other 
pieces, consisting of a Book of Elegant Epistles, and a translation 
of Boccaccio’s Consolatory Epistle to Pinuson his Exile, appear 
to have been in prose, and remain undiscovered. The Poems, 
however, have hitherto wanted notes ; and Dr Nott has suppli- 
ed a great body of them, consisting chiefly of parallel passages 
from the Italian, and verbal elucidations. We have expressed 
our good opinion of this sort of service to book^|;^ acknow- 
ledged excellence ; and Dr Nott is here seen to moyy^ advantage 
than in any other part of his edition. He is at no' time indeed 
profound, especially in his general remarks on men and things ; 
neither does he push his knowledge of the author’^ merit to any 
very triumphant extent 5 but he undoubtedly shoWs himself an 
elegant scholar, and a lover of poetry ; and if he has not relish e- 
nough to be able to show us truly why he relishes, has enough 
to select the best pieces for preference. Of the particular ob- 
ject of his Dissertation we shall speak by and by. What the 
reader would principally miss, perhaps, in his criticism, is the^ 
want of a summary of his author’s merits. He has said a ' 
great deal of them in commonplace terms of panegyric; — but 
there is no specification of their amount — no distinct por^ait 
of him as a poet, his featut;es and character ; and the con- 
sequence is, tnat the reader may fancy he is about to be intro- 
duced to one of the greatest poets that ever lived, and so be af- 
terwards inclined not to do him justice. 

The chief merit of the Earl of Surrey as a poet, is, that he 
was a light in a dark age^ — and it is this which gives him con- 
sequence enough for a large edition. But his light has also, to 
a certain extent, a natural beauty of its own ; and it is this 
that makes him readable for his own sake. At the same time, 
we are pretty confident, that, taken altogether, he will never 
get out of the sphere of the poetical student. He will be ad>* 
mired in extract, and eminently deserves to be so — but no fur- 
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ther $ and this ivill ever be, and ever must be, the fate of those 
men of genius, who have not written much that is good ; — 
whose subjects are of too particular a nature, to be generally in- 
teresting ; — and who want, above all, that select s})int of taste« 
which is the salt of all writing, and will alone preserve it for 
posterity at large. Posterity ‘ is a very rich and iille person- 
age, who abounds in titerary possessions, and will not take the 
trouble to like a man upon the strength of contrast witli hia 
age, or to rake after a few pearls in his dust. 

Of Surrey’s merit, as a writer and fixer of the language and 
versification, which Dr Nolt has exaggerated, but which waa 
undoubtedly great, we shall speak, when we notice the Disser- 
tation. Surrey stood in the long, dark gap, between Chaucer 
and the time of Elizabeth. Not comparable with that great 
master, or with the men of the latter age, who were a throng 
of demigods in poetry, and deserved, if ever lunnanity did, 
the title of Sentient Beings, he had iieveriheless a real poeti- 
cal talent, though more on the side of rcflec ion than fcelir-g, 
and of feeling than fancy. Fie has left luit hitle ; and U :it 
liltle consists chiefly of amatory hrics. at which the gercral 
striiin IS a\>iie same time metaphysical. IJis master, in fact, 
was PelrarcTi ; and living in a diphnnatic, polemical, crafty 
ago. when subtlety was preferred betore genius, his natural 
tav'L, not strong enough to peep through the obstacle, was hin- 
dered from };erceiving that he should have copied only wdiat 
was uiiivereally pleasing ; and that Petrcrch’s Metaphysics were 
only justified by the length of his works, as well as of his pas- 
sion. It allowed him to turn the one idea, upon whic - his 
lb. ughts were perpetually employed, into a thousand shapes. 
He might exhaust Art, because' he also exhausted Nature. 'Fhe 
re>ini was as we have staled. The greater part of the Noble 
poet’s lyrics consist of no very profound reflections — and ar not 
free from conceits — nor ev»n irom commonplace, allowing f(ir he 
eariincss of his appearance. Now and then, however, C‘-mes 
a burst of Nature, like sunshine. His style, too, is succ met 
and animated, with an air of the grace and conscious power 
of rank about it; — and it must be mentioned, to the honour 
of his natural genius, that his best pieces arc decidedly tliose 
in which ■'he has trusted to his own feelings, and described his 
own situations. Adversity evidently assisted his pow’ors, as it 
has done those of other poets. It took him out of the com- 
monplaces and self-satisfaction of ordinary success; suiijccted 
his proud spirit to a variety of tender impressions ; am*, in 
short, made him think and feel to tenfold purpose. Tlius he 
became supereminent in his own age — was admired by the 
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greater men of the next — and has not only a right, on every 
account, to a place in bodies of English Poetry, but has fea- 
tures which arc still worth our regard, and tones which come 
natural to our cars. We must catch his lute at intervals, — and 
then we may still imagine the graceful and gallant being who 
played on it. 

We have already observed, that the whole of Surrey’s com- 
positions amount to little. The specimens w'e are about to 
give, will include a good part of what is excellent ; so that 
the reader may have before him the essence of the Poet’s works 
as well as life. We will commence with a sample of his in- 
Icrior manner, which will instance what we have been saying. 
It is wrillen in the ballad measure, which we afterwards split 
into stanzas. 

‘ Such wayward ways bath Love, " that most part in discord 

Our wills do stand, whereby our hearts " but seldom do accord. 

Deceit is his delight, and to beguile and mock 

The simple hearts which he doth strike " with fro ward, diverse 
stroke. 

He cansctli th* one to rage " with golden burning dart . * 

And doth allay with leaden cold " again the t’othp)^ heart. 

Hot glcanrs of Inirning fire " and easy spoi'ks of flai^'c 
In balance oi' unequal weight " he pondereth by aim. 

From easy ford where 1 " might wade and pass full well, 

He me withdraws and doth me drive " into a dark deep well. ’ 

If the Noble poet had written nothing better than this, he 
would have had no more pretensions to come down to posterity 
than his imiliilor Turbervillo, whom Dr Nott, as w^cll as Mr 
Chalmers and others, would dandle into life. But after some 
more lines of the same cast, he strikes off into the following 
spirited strain. 

* I know, and can by wrote " the tale that I vvould tell, 

But oft the words come forth awry " of him tliat loveth well. 
I know in heat and cold " the lover how he shakes, 

In singing how he can complain, " in sleeping how he wakes ; 
To languish without ache, " sickless for to consurpe ; 

A thousand things for to demise, '' resolving all in fume. 

And though he list to sec " his lady's grace full sore, 

Such pleasure ns delights his eye " doth not his health restore.’ 
And in the same piece, after some poor lines again, he becomes 
still more graceful and in earnest. 

‘ I know how love doth rage " upon a yielden mind. 

How sniall a net may take and mesh " a heart of gentle kind ; 

With seldom tassled sweet " to season heaps of gall ; 

Bevived with a glynt * of grace, " old sorrows to let fall : 


* Glance. 
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The hidden trains I know, " and secret snares of love ; 

How soon a look may print a thought, " that never may remove. • 
The following sonnet is justly called ‘ exquisite ’ by Warion ; 
and Dr Nott is right in observing, that Surrey has here sur- 
passed his master Petrarch, of whose sonnet, beginning * Zefiro 
torna, ’ it is an imitation. 

* The soote season, that bud and bloom firth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings, 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale : 

Summer is come, for every spray now si'riritrs ; 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pile ; 

The buck in brake his winter-coat he flings ; 

The fishes flete with new repaired scale ; 

The adder ail her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies sraalc 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; § § mingleSt 

Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale : — 

And thus I see among these pleasant things 
J^ch care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. * 

In tlieiirira beginning ‘ When summer took in hand, ^ there 
is a pleasa^, natural passage, which Dr Nott perhaps thought 
too simple to notice. The poet is speaking of the fro‘^hening 
influence of spring, and inciting himself to go out of the house 
and enjoy it. 

‘ There shall thou hear and see " all kinds of birds y-wrought. 
Well tune their voice with warble small, " as nature hath them 
taught. 

Thus pricked me my lust " the sluggish house to leave, 

And for my health 1 thought it best " such counr.el to receive i 
So on a morrow forth, " unwist of any wight, 

I went to prove how well it would " my heavy buiden light ; 
And when I felt the air " so pleasant round about. 

Lord ! to myself how glad I was " that I had gotten out. * 

Wc cannot think highly of the song ‘ Give place, yc h‘vers> 
here before ; ’ though it has been ‘ often quoted as a happy spe- 
cimen of Surrey’s manner,’ and though Warton, a man of 
undoubted taste, thinks it posse.'^s s * alui^y'^t the case and gal- 
lantry of Waller. ’ However, we arc bound perhaps, on these 
accounts, to give the greator part of it. 

‘ Give place, ye loveis, here before 

That spent your boaj-ts and brags in vain ; 

My lady’s beauty passeth more 

The best of yours, I dare well say’n. 

Than doth the sun the candle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 
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* And thereto bath a troth as just 

As had Penelope the fair ; 

For what she saith ye may it trust. 

As it by writing scaled were : 

And virtues hath she many mo 
Than I with pen have skill to show- 

* I could rehearse, if that I would. 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint. 

When she had lost the perht mould. 

The like to whom she could not paint ^ 

With wringing hands how she did cry, 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

‘ I know she sw'ore with raging mind, 

Her kingdom only set apart, 

There was no loss by laiv of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart ; 

And this was chiefTy all her pain, 

‘‘ She could not make the like again. ’’ 

The best, as well as most usual tone of Surrey’s genius Ij 
plaintive. There are two pieces which lie; appears have writ- 
ten for a lady whose lover was at sea. In the which, by 

the n.durc of the measure, was probably written to some parti- 
cular an, is the followiiig exquisite touch of nature, particular- 
ly calculated to be fell in this country. 

‘ When other lovers in arms across. 

Rejoice their chief delight, 

Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss, 

I stand the hitter night 
In iny window, where 1 may see 
Before the winds how' the clouds flee : 

Lo ! what a mariner love hath made of me. ' 

In the other piece on the same subject, is a passage of the 
same natural beauty, which will remind the reader of Mr Camp^ 
bell’s exquisite ballad, the Soldier’s Dream. 

* The fearful dreams I have " oft times tliey grieve me so, 

That when I wake, I stand in doubt " if they be true or no- 
Sometime the roaring seas, " me-scems, do grow so high. 

That my dear ford, ay me, alas ! " metliinks I see him die- 
Another time the same " doth tell me he is come. 

And playing, where I shall him find, " with T. his little son. 
So forth I go apace " to see that liefsome sight. 

And with a kiss, methinks I say, " ** Now welcome home,' 
‘‘ my knight ; 

“ Welcome, my sweet, alas ! " the stay of my welfare; 

Thy presence bringeth forth a truce " betwixt ihc and roy 
“ care. 
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Then lively doth he look, and salueth me again. 

And saith, My dear, how is it now, " that you have all thia 
pain ? ** 

Wliercwith the heavy cares, " that heaped are in my breast, 
Break forth and me dischargen clean " of all my great unrest: 
But when I me aw^ake, " and find it but a dream, 

The anguish of my former woe " beginneth more extreme ; 
And me tormenteth so, ” that uneath may I find 

Some hidden place w’herein to slake " the gnawing of my 
mind. ’ 

In the lines which arc supposed to have produced the bitter 
retort from his mistress, is a good description of coquetry, mix- 
ed at the same iime with a very tender and touching air of re- 
gret. 

"'In silence though 1 keep " such secrets to myself, 

Yet do I see how she sometime " doth yield a look by stealthy 

As though it seem’d, I wis, " “ I will not lose thee so ; ” 

When in her heart so sweet a thought " did never truly grow. * 

T A ceplliHph on Clere, which was formerly in I^ambeth churchy 
is a pleaoin^,ipccimen of Surrey’s tenderness and compression* 
Clerc was a young gentleman who followed him in the wars» 
both as friend and attendant ^ and is supposed to have received 
some mortal injury in saving the Earl’s life. 

^ Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds ijiee dead, 

Clere, of the county of De Cleremont hight; 

Within the womb of Ormond’s race ihou’rt bred, 

A nd saw’st thy cousin * crowned in thy sight. * Atme Boleyn* 

■ Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase ; 

(Aye, me ! while life did last, that league was tender) 
Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 

Landrecy burnt, and battered Boulogne render. 

At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all recure, 

Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will % 

Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere summers four times seven thou couldst fulfil. 

Ah, Clere 1 if love had booted, care, or cost. 

Heaven had pot won, nor earth so timely lost. ’ 

But the best specimens .of the pith and dignity of his grave 
style, are to be found in the pieces on his friend Wyatt. The 
following are the best passages of the longest of them. The il- 
lustration of that subtle and contemplative spirit’s tendency tp 
continual thinking, is exceedingly lively and forcible. 

‘ Wyatt resteth here, that quick could never rest, 

Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdain, 

And virtue sank the deeper in his breast ; 

Such pro&t he of envy cpuld obtain.: 
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A heady where wisdom mysteries did frame^ 

Whf)se hammers beat still in that lively brain 
As on a siirhy, where some work of fame 

Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain’s gain : 

A visage stern and mild, where both did grow 
Vice to contemn, and virtue to rejoice ; 

Amid great storms, whom grace assured so, 

To live upright, and smile in fortune’s choice : 

A hasid, that taught what might be said in rhyme. 

That reft Chancer the glory of his wit ; 

A mark, the which (un perfected for time) 

Some may appmacli, but never none shall hit ; 

An eye, whose judgment no affect could blind, 

Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile ; 

Whose piercing lo^ k did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile : 

A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met. ’ 

But of all the authenticated poems of Surrey, the 
ing *ind perlect is that which he wrote during onc/Gf his im- 
pris mments in Windsor Castle. As it consists oPrecollcctions 
of his early youth, it has all the graces of his chivalrous spirit with- 
out the pride. It combines the three best features of his charac- 
ter, personal and poetical; his tender spirit of friendship, his taste 
for knightly gallantry, and his powers of description. We give 
it entire. 

So cruel prison how could betide, alas ! 

As proud Windsor, where I in lust and joy 
With a king’s son my childish years did pass. 

In greater feast than Priam’s sons of IToy, 

Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour ; 

The large green courts, where we were wont to hove, J 
With eyes cast up unto the maiden’s tower. 

And easy sighs, such as folks draw in love ; 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue, »■ 

The dances short, long tales ot great delight, 

With words, and looks, that tigers could but rue, 

Wlicre each of us did plead the other’s right ; 

The palm-play, f where despoiled for the game, 

With dazed eyes oft w’-e, by gleams of love. 

Have missed the ball, and got sight of our dame, 

To bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. 

The gravelled ground, with sleeves tied on the helm. 

On foaming hi^se, with swords and friendly hearts, 
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With cbcar as though one should another whelm. 

Where here fought, and chased oft with darts j 
With silver drops the meads yet spread for ruth ; 

In active games of nimblencss and strength, 

Where we did strain, trained with swarms of youth 
Our tender limbs, that yet shot up in length ; 

The secret groves, which oft we made resound 
Of pleasant plaint, and of our ladies praise, 

Recording soft what grace each one had found. 

What hope of speed, what dread of long delays ; 

Tlie wild forest, the clothed holts with green ; 

With rains availed, and swift y-breathcd horse 
With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 

Where we did chase the fearful hart of force ; * 

The void walls eke that harboured us each night ; 

WJicrewith, alas ! revive within ray heart 
The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight. 

The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest, 

Tlie secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 

, wanton talk, the divers change of play. 

The ui^ndsliip sworn, each promise; kept so just,-— 

Wherewith we past the winter nights away. 

And with this thought the blood forsakes the face ; 

The tears berain my cheeks of clqgdly hue ; 

The which, as soon as sobbing sighs, alas ! 

Up-supped have, thus I my plaint renew : 

O place of bliss ! renewer of my woes ! 

Give me account, where is my noble fere ? 

Whom in thy walls thou didst each night enclose*. 

To other lief, but unto me most dear- 
Echo, alas ! that doth my sorrow rue, 

Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint. 

Thus I alone, where all my freedom grew, 

In prison pine with bondage and restraint ; 

And with remembrance of the greater grief 
To banish the less, I find my chief relief. ^ 

The only point in which this poem is inferior to the other 
principal ones of the Noble author is, that the style is not 
so clear and concise ; but, like their masters the Italians, 
the poets of that and the subsequent age, paid much more at- 
tention to versification than is apt to be supposed ; stretching it, 
indeed, into all its artifices, good and bad ; and it is possible 
that Surrey may have intended, by the lax and tangled nature 
of some of these stanzas, to give the whole an air of ‘ careless 
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desolation. ’ Wc must not forcrct to noricc, that in this, as in 
most of his other pieces, tho Earl has ^aken sbme delicate ex- 
pressions from his predecessors, and the reader has seen that 
he copies whole sonnets out of Petrarch ; yet it does not appear 
that he made any aLknowlcdgement in so doing. At the same 
time, the cliargc is by no means exclusively applicable to bim. 
It may be brought against all the poets, before and after, till, 
we suppose, reading became too common to leave them unde- 
tected. Chaucer is the only one wc are aware of, who makes 
any rci'crcnces to his originals ; and, what is curious enough, 
this seems to have been <jwing to a contrary custom, which of- 
ten affected originals where none existed ; so that perhaps an 
acknowledgement, when well founded, was to very dcjubtful 
purpose, 'fhe dclighiliil romancers of Italy pretended they got 
Ilf their materials out <jf the fabul«)us history of Archbishop 
'^rutpin. Cervatilcs, ir nmnicking them as well as their heroes, 
refers, with the same gravity, to ihrt illustrious niiknf»v\’n, the 
Cid Hamet Beiicngeli Yet it was bin the oth a* day that 
of the laiwest ;nd be^t ))ieccs Cl'.aucer wore discv ‘tti be 
■l)orr)wed; one of them,* the Palanion and Arcite, jKcing taken 
from a poem of Boccaccio’s, almost unknown even in Italy, 
Spenser and Milton borrow from the sa.no country witho ut any 
remorse; and, ilicugh it is pleasant to kfiow that all tlirce im- 
proved upv 11 wlna they borrow^ed, and though die f>revalcncc ol 
lh< cU'torn relieves them from the worst part of the charge of 
plegiarisni, ytt it is a proceeding, we confers, wc do not well 
understand. The musicians and pan ters are still greater poach- 
ers ; and, what alone wtnild give us n high idea of the intellec- 
tual riches . 1 ’ lii<' n.itioii whom tlu*y [ilnnder, tlieir booty is al- 
most ail from the same place. The musicians have no more 
excuse than the poets for not making their acknowkdgtment. 
The painters, unluckily, have their apology; for we cmiiot 
well call upon thcui to (jiiote a leg, — to hitch a note on a lady’s 
bosom, — or put the turn of a countenance between iiivorted 
commas. 

Theie remains one poem to iiolicc, which Dr Nott thinks 
himself auihoriz* d in pronouncing to be Surrey’s, and which, 
if it vvert' rcaily hi.'-., might ili&pute the palm with any we have 
extracted. But we are not of tho Doctor’s opinion. We do 
not mean to jiron.mncc the reverse; but it does not strike ua 
that ibe style is iiLe Surrey, as he asserts ; and his chief reason 
for adjudging it to the Noble poet appears far from coiiclusivc^ 
• It is licrc given, ’ he says, ‘ to ISurrey, on the authority of 
Turlierville, w ho, (juoting a passage from it, attributes it ’ (tha^ 
is to say, the passage) ‘ expressly to the Noble Surrey. ’ 
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^ Though Noble Surrey said that ** chance wonders frame, 

And make things out of sight forgot, and thereof takes his name.* 
The line referred to by Turberville is, 

‘ Chance, my friend, works wonders oft. ' I. 169. 

Nothing, we conceive, can be more inconclusive than this — 
especially when it is considered that, in several of the mis- 
cellanies of those days, pieces taken from Tottel’s Songs and 
Sonnets bear the name of Surrey, as if he were the author 
of them, when in reality nothing more was intended than a 
general reference to the volume in which the pieces cited were 
to be found. Our reasons for holding the poem not to be Sur- 
rey’s, are, that it has a finer flow of various music than any of 
his authentic pieces; — that it is much longer, and written in a 
more patient spirit of mental enjoyment ; — that it consists of 
nothing but regular eight- syllable couplets, which is a measure 
he never appears to have used; — and, lastly, that with a more 
modern air of versification, it nevertheless has a closer eye to 
C'jmuccr. Wc will just quote a passage or two in fairness, and 
pCi'jaCTSe Ajhcy are well worth extracting. The poem is upon the 
^IcstJcss Slate of a Lover ; and opens thus — 

‘ The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 

And showed his face ten thousand ways, 

Ten thousand things do then begin 
To show the life that they aie in- 
The heaven shows lively art and hue. 

Of sundry shapes and colours new. 

And laughs upon the earth ; — anon, 

The earth, as cold as any stone. 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 

'Gins then to take a joyful mind ; 

Tor well she feels that out and out 
The sun doth warm her round about. 

And dries her children tenderly, 

And sliews them forth full orderly. 

Tiie mountains high, and how they stand ; 

The vallies, and the great main land. 

The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, 

The castles, and the rivers long ; 

And even for joy thus of this heat, 

She sheweth forth her pleasures great. 

And sleeps no more ; but sendeth forth 
Her clergions, her own dear worth, 

To mount and fly up to the air, 

Where then they sing in order fair. 

And tell in song full menily, 

How they have ^lept full quietly 
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That night about their mother^s sides. 

And when they have sung ndore besides. 
Then fall they to their mother’s breast, 
Whereas they feed, or take their rest. 

The hunter then sounds out his horn. 

And rangeth strait through wood and corn ; 
On hills then shew the ettre and lamb, 

And every young one with his dam ; 

Then lovers walk and tell their tale. 

Both of their bliss and of their bale ; 

And how they serve, and how they do. 

And how their lady loves them too. 


And thus all things have comforting 
In that, that doth their comfort bring ; 

Save I, alas ! whom neither sun, 

Nor aught that God hath wrought and done. 

May comfort aught ; as though I were 
A thing not made for comfort here. ’ 

Dr Nott naturally supposes that these verses had 
by Milton, and by inferior writers after him. If \Ve were to 
make a guess at the author ourselves, we should conjecture that 
they w’ere written by somebody a little after the period in ques- 
tion, who admired his remote, still more than his immediate, 
predecessors ; perhaps by Lord Vaux, another accomplislicd 
nobleman, who is praised by Puttenham for his ‘ marvellous 
‘ facillitie;* and again, * The Lord Vaux his commendation 
* lyeth chiefly in the facillitie of his meetre, and the aptnessc of 
‘ his descriptions such as he taketh upon him to make, namely 
‘ in sundry of his songs, wherein he showelh the counterfait 
‘ action very lively and pleasantly. ’ {Arte of English Poesic^ 
p, 51. 1811). But it is evident, from the Poems of Uncertaine 
Auctors, that there were several writers at that time, who 
might have produced beautiful love-vcrses, such as the author 
of the fine old ballad of Harpalus, — of the touching lines be- 
ginning, ‘ I loath that I did Iovpj’ (unless indeed they have 
been rightly attributed to the same Lord Vaux), — and the 
sprightly song — * Give place, you l£;dies, and be gone, ’ which 
was perhaps the very one that called forth Lord Surrey’s an- 
swer — ‘ Give place, ye lovers, here before. ’ If it was, the 
Noble poet certainly did not come up to its freshness and native 
s]>irit, as the reader may see by a verse or two. 

^ Give place, you ladies, and be gone, 

Boast not yourselves at all. 

For here at hand approacheth one, 

Whose face will stain you all. 
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The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone ; 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon. * 

Of Surrey’s acknowledged translations, and of bis paraphrases 
from David and Solomon, little need be said. The latter are 
chiefly curious, from their probable adaptation to his own im- 
mediate feelings and condition. The former, with the exception, 
of an occasional passage or two, are dry, cramped, and uncon- 
genial ; but it will not be forgotten, that in his translation of 
the two books from Virgil, he bad the high merit of being the 
first Englishman to write in blank verse. He discovered its su- 
pereniincncc for works of length and dignity ; and then set 
Milton the example of re-asserling the ‘ plain, heroic magni- 
tude ’ of the epic. 

As to his share in reforming our versification in general, and 
helping to fix it, we think it was unquestionably considerable, 
iK-pugh far short of what Dr Nott would represent it. And 
here "We'x intended to consider, at some length, the Doctor’s 
dissertation on the subject ; but really the oftener we look back 
on it, the less inclined we are to stay. The fact is, the Reve- 
rend Editor never aj^pcars to us to have been more halt-inform- 
ed and half-informing than in his efforts on this point; and we 
have the less remorse in declining to dispute it with him, inas- 
much as he does not scruple to answer Mr Tyrwhitt’s learned 
and elaborate Essay on the Language and Versification of Chau- 
cer, in the compass of a few pages, with httie more than ex- 
pressing his ‘doubts,’ — calling for proofs, whenitwas his business 
to disprove, — and requesting us, in order that we may see liow 
he has convinced himselfi instead of taking the trouble to con- 
vince us, to ‘ examine dispassionately the early French poets. * 

Wc will just state, however, the case in dispute, and briefly 
offer our own opinion. Mr Tyrwhitt thinks that Chaucer in- 
vented the Jieroic measure now so common among us ; and that 
where we find his verses not answering to its standard, we are to 
supply the defects either by pronouncing tlie additional sy llaoles of 
the plural and genitive-case terminations, as croppes, Jordes, 
shoures ; or by pronouncing the final e in the same manner as 
the e feminine is pronounced to this day by the French ; or by 
using to the same puspose the final c of words originally termi- 
nating in the a Saxon, or in the Saxon plural cn. We pass 
over his opinion respecting the double rhymes, as not essential 
to the question. Now, Dr Nott admits that the final syllables 
of the plurals and genitive cases are often to be pronounced in 
our early poets ; but he objects to the use of the French e fe- 
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minincy not only because the use of it by the French at that 
time remains, he says, to be proved, but because • it appears to 
him incredible that Chaucer, meaning to form a standard style 
in lanfjruage, should begin by introducing a novel mode of pro- 
nunciation ; ' and as to the final e of words from the Saxon, 
he objects to that, because the Anglo-Saxon ‘ had been dis- 
couraged from the time of the Conquest, and in a great de- 
gree superseded by the general introduction of the French ! * 

The Doctor’s object, therefore, is to prove, that Chaucer’s 
versification was entirely rhythmicaU and that Lord Surrey 
was the first poet among us that wrote metrically ; and, among 
other evidences, hq lays inordinate stress on the continual 
marking of the ccesura^ which appears in the early manu- 
scripts of the former ; as if the pause could not be marked out 
■for unlearned ears, in metrical as well as in rythmical verse. Be- 
sides, while he objects to Mr Tyrwhitt’s account of the changes 
that have token place in pnuuinciation, he entirely loses sight of 
such changes, which must still liave taken place in some way oxj ^ 
tber, whether Mr Tyrwhitt was right or not. The DocUSr's opi- 
niou is not new, as he tells us hinisclf at last in a note. It has been 
stated in othn places, and, among others, in Sibbald’s Chronicle 
of iSScoUish Poetry, where the same passage selected by Dr Nott 
—(the Opening (>f the Canterbury Tales) — is rythmically abused 
by means of illustrative cr(>tchets and quavers; only the tune is 
a little different Iroiii the Reverend Editor’s. The truth is, 
the rltvthinicjj] theory is a refuge always ready at hand for those 
who wish t'.) give a sly blow to any other; and, some centuries 
hence, if Waller’s alarm about the fluctuation of our language 
be verihed, Mr Pope himself, in spite of iiis unequivocal iambicwS, 
may be turned into a rythmical writer by some future Dr Nott. 
^''hc truth is, that all metrical verse may be read rythmically, 
and, for the nujst part, in a variety of ways,— the whole secret 
consisting in an adroit management of the accent, by changing 
the palace of which the tune and measure of the line viay be va- 
ried almost ad By throwing it on the ^rst syllable, 

for example, of ilic following lines, their natural lambic struc- 
ture will he eiuncly destroyed. 

f (^lo.se by those meads for|evcr croiined with dowers 
Where Thames with piide surjveys his rising towers. 

There stands, a structure of majestic fame, 

Wliich IVom the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 

That therc was a great deal of rliythmical writing in Chan- 
ger’s time, and as late as Surrey’s, nobody wdll deny ; and we 
think it will be equally clear to any one who keeps in his mind 
a tlue recollection of the changes which must have lajtep placid 
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in prdniinclation, that it wasi as distinct as possible from Chau« 
ccr’s versification, merely by comparing what is acknowledged 
on all hands to be rhythmical, with his and other compositions 
which have been judged to be metrical. Indeed, it appears to 
us altogether astonishing, that any man, with an ear sensible to 
common proportiem, and to the natural falling of our accents in 
general, and acquainted with the modes of speaking that yet 
prevail among many of the lower orders, such as fjcastis for 
beasts^ &c. could meet with such an infinite number of passages 
in Chaucer tliat strike up into as fine a music as any in Dry- 
den’s, and not endeavour to harmonize the apparently imperfect 
verses with rather than sacrifice them to the others. To 

turn to Chaucer for the purpose of quotation is a dangerous 
thing for our self-denial ; but we will venture upon a few extracts 
which we happen to have marked some time back, and these not 
for their versification, but their fine painting. The only altera- 
tion we make is, what Dr Nott has practised, — the rc-spelling 
of such woids as are common at this day, except where they 

aflect the metre. 

THE LAWYEIl. 

* A Serjeant of the Lawe, ware and wise, 

That often had ybeen at the parvi*;, 

There was also, full rich of excellence ; 

Discreet he was, and of great reverence ; 

He seemed such, his wordes were so wise ; 

Justice he was, full often in assise, 

By patent, and by plain commission. 

For his science, and for his high renown. 

Of fees and robes had he many on^f, 

So great a purchaser was no where none. 

All was fee simple to liim, in effect ; 

His purchasing might not be in suspect. 

No ‘where so busy a man as he there n’as ; 

And yet he seemed busier than he was. ' 

MORNING. 

* The bysy lark, the messenger of day, 

Salueth f in her song the morrow grey ; 

And fiery Pheebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the orient laugheth of the sight ; 

And with his streames drietb, in the | greves ; 

The silver droppes, hanging on the leaves. ' 

THE TEMCLE OF MA/IS. 

* First on the wall was painted a forest. 

In w'hich there wonneth ♦ neither man nor beast. 

With knotty, gnarry, barren trees old 
Of Btubbes sharp, and hideous to behold. 

In which there ran a rumble and a swougb, 

As though a storm should bursten every bough ; 
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And downward from a hill, under a bent, 

There stood the temple of Mars armipotent. 

Wrought all of burned steel, of which th' entree 
Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see, 

And thereout came a rage, and such a vise, 

That it made all the gates for to rise. 

There saw I first ihe dark imagining 
Of felony, and all the compassing ; 

The cruel ire, red as any * glede, * burning coaL 

The pikepurse, and eke the pale dread ; 

The smiler, with the knife under the cloak ; 

The sheepen burning with the hlacke smoke ; 

The slayer of himself yet saw I tRere, 

TIis hcarte blood had bathed all his hair ; 

The nail ydriven in the H shode on*height ; || scalp. 

*'rhc colde death, with mouth gaping upright ; 

Amiddes of the temple sat Mischance, 

Witli discomfort, and sorry countenance ; 

Yet saw 1 Woodness, f laughing in his rage; f madness. 

Armed complaint, outhces, J and fierce outrage. • ^ on Urij^ 

THK HEROINE OF PAI^AMON AND ARCITE. ' 

* Thus passeth year by year, and day by day, 

Till it fell ones, in a morrow of May, 

That Emily, that fairer was to seen, 

Thon is tlie lily upon his stalk green, 

And fresher thon the May with flowers new, 

(For with the rose colour strove her hue ; 

I n*ot * which was the finer of them two) * knoiv not. 

Ere it was clay, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen, and all ready dight, 

For May w'ill have no sluggardy a-night; 

The season pricketh every gentle heart. 

And niaketh him out of his sleep to start, 

And saitli, “ Arise, and do thine observance. ** 

This maketh Emily here remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to rise. 

Yclothed was she, fresh for to devise ; • 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 

'Behind her back, a yarde long 1 guess ; 

And in the garden, at the sun f u prist, -J- uprisen. 

V She walketh up and down, where as her list ; 

She gathoreth flowers, party white and red, 

To make a subtle garland for her head, 

And as an angel, heavenly she sung. ’ 

If any of our readers, unacquainted with Chaucer, should 
feel their curiosity excited by tlijese extracts, we recommend 
them to see what Mr Tyrwhitt has said at large respecting the 
probable mode of reconciling the imperfect lines ; and though 
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they may differ with him, as we do ourselves, upon one or two 
minor points, they will not fail, we think, to be persuaded that 
he was truly the Father of English Poetry, body as well as soul; 
and that • the noble Surrey ' himself would have resented any 
attempt to pay him homage aj; the expepse of his glorious pre« 
deccssor. 

7'he secrets of their respective improvements, we suspect to 
have been this. — Chaucer’s language, to a certain extent, had 
become obsolete even in the reign of Henry the VIIL He had 
not been able to fix it ; because, when he lived, it was still 
new, and undergoing experiments of mixture ; and because it 
was not even spoken in the place, most likely to stamp and 
give it currency, or at least to render it what is called fashion- 
able. The consequence w’as, that his improveinents in versi^ 
Jication were understood but by a few ; though the few were 
struck, not merely with admiration, as perhaps they might have 
been even if he had improved no farther than Dr Nott sup- 
poses him to have done, — but with wonder and astonishment^ 
aT.d paid him their homage accordingly. Thus he is called 
by his'eonteinporaries and followers the ‘ load star of our lan- 
guage, ' the ‘ first finder of our fair language, ’ the * fresh 
inditer, ’ the ‘ light of our English, ^ &c ; and William. 
Thynne, in dedicating a collection of his works to Henry the 
Eighth, expressly praises him for his ‘ composition so adapt- 
ed, ’ and his ‘ perfection in metre. ' The ign(?rince of the 
many, however, and the gradual decay of great part of his 
words and pronunciation, kept him, as late as Surrey’s time, 
a rugged author with most readers, so that the general style of 
writing remained little better than he found it; and the rythmi- 
cal system w^as still uppermost. Surrey at last happened to go 
to th*- Italians, With Chaucer evidently in his hand ; and hav- 
ing become fully alive to the merits of both, which illustrated 
each other, he did as his master had clone before him ; and 
what Chaucer discovered in n premature season, when change 
was ready tOcnip it in the bud, Surrey re-discovereO in a more 
genial one, when language was riper and more determinate ; 
and a few years produced the most redundant harves^t of English 
poetry. The last generation beheld its winter. Let us hope, 
that, after all the convulsions of the world, which have blown 
away the staleness of custom, and left us free to think mid to 
feel again, we are going to sow a new seed for another flush of 
leaves; and that the poets of the present day have commenced 
a second spring. 

Towards ihe close of his Dissertation, Dr Nott makes some 
just observations on the share which the Italian School has 
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always bad in the regeneration of our poetry; but somewhat 
inconsistently ; and among the sly touches at persons whom he 
dclighteth not to honour, he makes a grave sally at novelties 
and innovation ; meaning, we presume, the vagaries that were 
practised in metres (to say nothing of opinions) about ten or 
fifteen years back. But he might have known, that extrava- 
gance of some sort is the natural commencement of revolu- 
tions. Before the Noble Earl Surrey came the most ignoble 
laureat Skelton. We must also inform the Doctor, that it is 
a mere vulgar error to object to double rhymes. He praises 
Surrey for pointing out the propriety of excluding them, and 
says that if the poem beginning ‘ Brittle Beauty ’ be his, it is 
the only one of liis compositions in which they occur. This 
is unfortuii'r^te. They occur also in the poem which he pre- 
.sumes to be Surrey’s, beginning ‘ Tlie Sun when he hath 
spread his rays; ’ and furthermore, for two couplets tc^gethcr, 
in the one beginning ‘ If care do cause our cry. ’ Besides, 
granting even that Surrey pointed out the propriety, nobody 
took his advice, — none at least of the great poetical spirits gfc"" 
the succeeding age. Double rhymes are to be found, ami evi- 
dently with as much liking for them as the others, when tiiey 
came in tlu wa}’, in the poems of Drayton, Beii .lonson, Drum- 
mond, Sir I^hilip Sidney, Beaumont, rictcher, Spenser, and 
Shakspeare. Drummond. Sidney and Sbakspearc, appear tt> 
have been even fond of tiiem ; and they have been used l)v tlie 
most genuine y^oets ol mc^dern limes, especially the lyrical, who 
cultivate the i!i(7st niusic;il part of poetry. In heroic.s they ap- 
pear to us, wlieii skilfully introduced, to have a very grateful 
effect, something like the lighter rcboiiiiriings of a miH'ciair’s 
finger in a clos^' ; or that exquisite liule note, which iir« h oin 
a discord, of which it is called the RtooluUon. What dots the 
reader think of i ir elFcct in the foil'^wing passage from Drayton ; 
Lady Jane Gray is wiiting to her husband in the Tower — 

' Tlien, niy dear Lord although aflliction grieve us. 

Yet Jet our spotless innocence relieve us. 

, Death but an acted passion fiolh appear, 

Where trutli gives courage, and the heart is clear ; 

And let thy coiiirv)rt thus con in mine. 

That 1 bear parr of w hatsoeVr is thine ; 

As when we lived untouched wuth these disgraces, 

And all our kingdom was our sweet embraces. ^ 

Episiles, p. 259. Edit. 1737- 

Or of Ben Jonson’s placid and stalely doscrij:)tion of true Jovev 
in which be does not scruple to use the triple rhyme of 
Italians 
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* It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 

Whose links are bright and even ; 

That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
In equal knots. This bears no brands, nor darts^ 

To mqrder difiTerent hearts ; 

But in a calm and god-like unity 
Preserves community. ' 

Or of those solemn abstractions in Collins ? — 

‘ And near it sat ecstatic Wonder, 

Listening the deep, applauding thunder. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole. 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay. 

Round a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. ’ 

Or to escape at once from those luxuries of quotation, what 
does he think of the double rhymes in a majestic passage ot 
Gray, where he spenks of Drydcn ?— 

• Oh lyre divine ! what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride nor ample prison 
That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air. 

Yet oft, ’ &c. 

Yet the Reverend Editor thinks, that ‘ double rhymes aro 
calculated for light or ludicrous compositions only; ^nd that 
in serious poems, they produce a bad effect, by taking from 
the gravity of the versification, and throwing over the idea 
expressed an air of lightness and familiarity. ' Ecce signwn! — • 
We will tell the Doctor why he is of this opinion — for we are 
fiure he could not tell us. In the^first place, he has not b«en ac« 
customed to meet with doxible rhymes in Pope, and other mo- 
dern writers, in the heroic measure ; and, secondly^ burlesque 
poetry has naturally taken advantage of them, to make ludicrous 
combinations which single rhymes cannot produce. The Doc- 
tor's taste therefore, in tliis respect, is at the mercy of a modern 
custom, and of tiie spirit of parody. He confounds a habit with 
a truth ; and shrinks from any thing that may have been used 
for a purpose of waggery. That there is nothing essentially 
contrary to gravity in double endings of verse, our dramatic 
poetry shows ; — that there is nothing of the same kind in double 
rhymes, is shown by the Italian poetry, which scarcely an^ 
Other; — and, that there is nothing of it in English double rhymes) 
YOL, XXVI/. NO. 54. E s 
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we tliink the reader is by this time quite satisfied^ if ever he 
doubted it before. Indeed, the superabundance of monosyllablea^ 
is a defect in oUr reaJ English, which it is as well to supply now 
and then by these and other means ; and we have a tendency to 
monotony; which it is equally desireable Vn counteract*. Eras- 
mus compared our declamation, in Henry the Ei^^hth^s time, to 
the barkin^y of dogs. 

Upon the whole, thi» is a mediocre, though not inelegant or 
undcsiraljle publication. Ft is too dear, and not at all necessary 
for purchasers in general ; but it deserves our thanks, for the 
opportunity it has afforded us, of Itjoking back upon an interest- 
ing, though comparatively obscure, period of our literature^ 
and, if we see not the »lightcst ground for depriving Chaucer, inT 
any one respect, of his title of Father of English Poetry, we are 
heartily ready to allow that Surrey well deserves that of the 
Eldest Son, however he was surpassed by the brothers that im- 
mediately followed Inm. We conclude, therefore, with very 
grateful feelings to the Noble Poe ty and really good natu red oneg^ - 
towards his Reverend Editor : And cannot express ourselves 
better in behalf of either, than by wishing they could have 
changed the respective eras of their existence that the Doc- 
tor might have dedicated an edition of Chaucer to Henry the 
Eighth, and got a good abbey by it; — and that the gallant Earl 
might have been at liberty to differ with the reigning Prince, 
without running the risk of deca^Htation ; and persisted in being* 
as independent, as accomplished, as true to his friends, and 
even as slender and goodluoking as he pleased, without any 
hazard of public disgrace. 


Atit. VII. Ncn rafhe of a Journey in Egypt ^ and the Cotmtry 
hcyQnd the Cataracts. By Thomas Legji Esq. M. P* 1 voi. 
4ta. pp. 157. London, Murray. 1816. 

I^iiE interest which the geography of Africa y and the condi- 
lion of its population, have excited amongst us of late 
years, is still not extinct ; and we are desirous of contributing 
all in our power to. maintain this sniritf eonvinced that the ob- 
ject is one well worthy to engage tne cUriosky and feelings of a 
cultivated people. We have taken up the present volume, as 
the most recent work on the subject; and shall conjoin, with a 
short sketch of its contents, the remarks which we think may 
render it most interesting to our readers. 

Mr Legh, the author of this narrative, is a gentleman, we un- 
derstand, of good fortune f wdio, at an early period of lifo>direct> 
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tcl his iravcls towards the East; in tonfarmity with that fastion, 
or rather necessity of the time, which compelled our traveller to 
seek the less frequented routes, where the power of the enemy 
did not reaf'h. Towards the end of^ 1812 ; he visited Egypt^ in 
company with Mr Smelt ; and Hnding there certain facilities^ 
unexpected when they entered the country, he accomplished the 
Jong and arduous voyage up the Nile, which forms the subject 
of this Volume^ We give Mr Legh credit for the zeal and in- 
icliigent curiosity which marked this undertaking. Though 
more might have been done; had the vc^yage been one of pre- 
vious tlcsign, and the travellers better prepared for observation, 
yet we are willing to show ourselves thankful for any thing like 
research in this quarter of the world ; atnd we further accept ic 
as a proof that the enterprise of others may be successfully di- 
rected in the same channel. If Mr Legh has not contributed 
tnuch to our knowledge of Egypt, it must be recollected, on hU 
behalf, that there was comparatively little to add, after the mul- 
tiplied labours of modern travellers in this country. His nar- 
rative, which is composed from his own notest and those of Mr 
tSrneli^ is concise and unaffected. He has neither burtbened usr 
with a fatiguing and useless number of Greek and Latin quota- 
tions ; nor has he repeated the descriptions of others, to give a 
better currency to his own story. We are inclined, indeed, to 
remonstrate against the form of the volume, as too ambitious 
for a narrative of this length ; but, nevertheless, we apprehend 
there are few travellers who, after ascending the Nile for more 
than a thousand miles, Would be content to comprize their pre- 
tensions to fame in so small a compass ; and we may at least 
applaud Mr Legh for not weaving out a thin tissue from bor- 
rowed materials and partial recollections. 

Our travellers disembarked at Alexandria, and proceeded t® 
Cairo by the usual route of Rosetta, and the course of the Nile, 
feame circumstances are related as to the unfortunate event of 
our second expedition to Egypt j amongst others, the fact, that 
each English taken at Koscita, was obliged to con-' 

vcy to Cairo, as an offering to the Pacha, the head of one of 
his comrades, who had perished in the engagement. Mr Legh 
notices, while ascending the river, the extreme wretchedess and 
poverty of the population along its banks ; and this in a coun* 
try fruiifui of corn, and where lourtecn fowls may be purchased 
for a dollar : — another proof, were such wanting, of the little 
certain relation there is between mere productiveness of soil, 
and the real prosperity of a country. The chief cause will be 
found in the wretched government of Egypt ; ever ^actuating 
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between the public abuses of a remote despotism, and the more* 
destructive activity of provincial usurpers, — the pretensions of 
both supported by mercenary troops, aliens to the land, and 
having no interest in its welfare. 

The notices respecting Cairo are very brief ; but Mr Lcglr 

S 'ves us some curious particulars of the present ruler of Egypt,, 
Lahoninied Ali Pacha ; a man who has been signalized by one 
of those sudden elevations,, which are so frequent in the East ; 
and of which the last twenty years have furnished examples 
also in the western parts of the old world.. He is, we under-> 
stand, an Albanian by birth, and for some time was the cap-» 
tain of a pirate boat among the isles- of the Archipelago. Pos- 
sessed of talents and intrepidity, he came into Egypt at a pe- 
riod favourable for the employment of these; the Arnaut troops,*^ 
who have long formed a principal part of the military force of 
the country, embracing the ‘fii^ occasion of giving themselves 
a leader who was familiar with their usages, and might protccc 
them in the licentiousness of their discipline. Their courage " 
gave, and maintains- to Mohammed Ali, the same sort of inde- 
pendent sovereignty, which the present Pacha of Albania seernsr* 
to have obtained, by the same means,, over a great part of ancient 
Greece. His own active spirit ha&fnrther confirmed this power*. 
By a vigorous stroke of Oriental policy, he succeeded in getting 
rid of the control of the Mameluke Chiefs, — driving, by force 
of arms, into the remote parts of the Desert, those who did not 
actually perish in the massacre at Cairo. His successful cam- 
paigns against the Wekliabis, of which we shall speak hereaf- 
ter, have more recently added greatly to his reputation and 
power in Egypt ; while, at the same time, they have had the 
effect of keeping him in terms of friendship with the Porte. 
From the degree of civil and military talent which he possesses, 
it seems likely that his authority will be maintained during hia 
lifetime, but with little chance of his transmitting this inde-^ 
pendent power to his family. His eldest son,..Ibrahim Bey, who 
was Governor of Upper Egyj^t at the time Ml* Legh visited 
the country, is said to have died recently of the plague. Even 
had he lived, the cruelty, and violence of his disposition would 
probabty have prevented his succeeding to his father. The Pa- 
cha has two other sons, each of whom has acquired a certain 
amount of influence ; but, cemskfering the ordinary state of 
iiuccession in these countries, the probability is at least equal, 
that their claims w'ill be set aside by those of some new and suc- 
cessful usurper. 

The connexion of the Pacha with the English authorities in^ 
tbe Mediterranean,, has of late years been perfectly umicable.4. 
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and he appears to have received oiir travellers in T^gypt tvith aN 
tention and hospitality. It must be remarked, however, thal; 
Ins interests have in various ways engaged him to this conduct* 
Independently of certain indirect assistance we gave him in the 
war v,^iih the Wahabecs, it seems from Mr Legh’s account, that 
he derived enormous profits from a contract be made to supply 
n quantity of corn, for the use of our armies in Spain. This 
transaction appears to have been conducted in a very slovenly, 
or very ignorant way, hy our agents employed in it. No irans^ 
ports had arrived at the time the grain was ready for shipment : 
those which came at two successive periods, could carry away 
only half the quantity <;on[tracted for, and this in a damaged 
condition : the remainder was left in the same state at Alexan- 
dria ; and we are not told when, or whether, it was ever carried 
to its place of destination. The Pacha obtained the corn from 
the country, either in part of contributions, or the eighth part 
of the price at which the contract stood ^ so that to him the 
transaction was as profitable, as it was disadvaiitngeous to us. 

During Mr Legh’s stay at Cairo, he visited the slave mar- 
Itet of that city j and describes, in strong t^rms, the deplorable 
nature of the spectacle. The negroes are huddled together in 
small pens, like those of Smtthfield-; their enolosures in a slate 
of the utmost filthiness; and equally so, the wretched beings 
who await here the brutal surveyors or purchasers to whom 
chance may consign them. Cairo is well known as the pririci*- 
pal malt of negro slaves for the East^; the annual caravans 
bringing them clown in great numbers from the interior of A- 
frica. It does not appear that sufficient advantage has hitherto 
been taken of the information which these poor creatures and 
their conductors might give, as to the countries within this 
great continent. We should think it probable, that an intelli- 
gent European, residing at Cairo, and making this his object, 
might acquire more knowledge than has yet been done, to di- 
rect the plar^, and secure the safety of luture African travel- 
lers. 

Mr Lcgh left Cairo on the 13th of January 1813, to pursue 
his voyage up the Nile; accompanied by Mr Smelt, and by an 
American of the name of Barthow, familiar, from long resi- 
dence, with the languages and customs of Egypt. On the 21st 
they passed the Roman ruins of Antinoe, and, a few leagues 
ubove this place, quitted for a moment the banks of the river, 
to visit the magnificent portico of the temple of. the ar.tient 
Hermopolis. This fine ruin is described by Denori, but, as it 
seems, not with perfect accuracy. At Siout, which has now 
become the capital of Upper Egypt, our travellers met the 
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Sbekh Ibrahim, whom they had previously seen at Alexandria. 
This person, whose real name we believe to be Burckhardt, is 
one of those who have devoted themselves of late to the object 
of African discovery. He has gone through the various steps 
of a regular Mussulman education ; has made the orthodox 
number of circuits round the sacred Kaaba, and drank of the 
waters of the holy well of Zemzem ; fitting himself f hereby to 
meet some of the peculiar dillicuities of travelling in these coun- 
tries. He was at this time at Siout, in prosecution of a plm 
for arriving at the great Oa^^is, by the aid of a tribe of Bedouins j 
who, driven out of Egypt by the Pacha, bad recently estfiblish- 
ed themselves in this part of the Western desert. Wc do not 
learn with what success this object was pursued ; but we pre- 
sume some obstacle must have occurred, since wc find that Mr 
Legh, when returning Irom Ibrim, met him again on the Nile, 
within the confines of Nubia, and, at that time, apparer rly 
with other routes in view. We are entitled to expect, from 
fhe qualifications of this traveller, that our knowledge (jf Afri- 
ca will be materially extended through his means, and we are 
glad to find that his plans have taken a direction which wc think 
likely to conduct to valuable discovery. 

From JSioiit our travellers continued to ascend the Nile toGaw’- 
el-Kebir, the ancient Antmopolis; where fonrtceu columns, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, still remain of the portico of the tem- 
ple of this city. These ruins have somewhat <>r the massive cha- 
racter which belongs to Egyptian architecture: 'The eolnmn-; 
are eight feet in diameter ; and, with the entablature, feet 
in height. The brief description which Norden has given of 
these ruins, does not very accurately correspond with Mr Legij's 
account of them. The latter mentions, in connexion with ibis 
place, a specimen of what have been called the Monolithic 'rem- 
ples ; — a pyramidal block of grauitp, I'i feet in height, and with 
a base 9 feet scjuarc ; remarkable, further, from a cavity or niclio 
worked into one side of the pyramid. From th/? appearance 
iind size of the cavity in the dilibrent specimens of this ancient 
structure, it has been conjectured that they w'ere intended as a 
receptacle for the sacred birds of Egypt. 

Passing by Girzeh, w'here, in the time of Nt»rden, the fathers 
de propaganda j the successors of Pachoimus and his monk^, had 
established a hospital, to give themselves souie security and in- 
fluence in the country, Mr Legh continued his voyage towards 
Dendera and. Thebes, About Dcndtra crocodiles first begin to 
show themselve in the Nile, and they appear to be most numer- 
ous between this place and Essoiian ; a consiqucrice, probably, 
of t)ic nunibcr of sandbanks in this part of the course gf dig 
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Tiver. Some of these animals were seen by our travellers which 
appeared to be about 25 feet in length — the largest size, perhaps, 
wliich4ihey attain in the Nile; though the fancy or invention of 
certain narrators ’have more than doubled it- In this part of 
the voyage, Mr Legh and his companions experienced a gust of 
the Ktimsin, or wind of the Desert, 'which, though comparative- 
ly slight in degree^ yet sufficed to fill the air with a thick cloud 
of sand, infecting tneir provisions, and penetrating into the in- 
nermost parts of their luggage. 

Of Dendera, the ancient Tentyra, we have nothing more than 
a passing notice; and little is said resnecling the vast remains, 
which indicate the site of the Egyptian 'Hiebes. This is perhaps 
judicious, considering the ample descrijuion we have received of 
these magnificent ruins from Norden,Denon, and Hamilton ; and, 
we would say, weie it more accessible to the public eye, from 
the great work on tigypt which was bugun undei the auspices of 
the late governimnU of France. We n gret, however, that Mr 
liCgh has not given m(»re variety to the narrative of his voyage 
up the Nile, by some allusions to the natural scenery along the 
banks of this great river. The ruins of cities and temples, it is 
true, are the best indices of the ancient glory of Egypt ; but 
they are not the sole means by which we set^k to affhrd to our 
fancy the picture of a region once so celebrated. Without re- 
quiring minute descriptive details, which are rarely understood, 
we should have desired souk; slight j^etches of the outline of 
the country, as it is seen from the Nile ; something which niiglit 
aid our conception of the site of those numerous cities, which 
once crewdod the banks of this *riv^r, and suggest information 
upon the old question, as to the primitive state of Egypt. The 
course and character of a great stream turriKh in themselves 
many oV)jects of interest; and though we believe that the Nile 
much resembles every equally large body of water, and that, in 
J’.gypt at least, it flows throuiih a broad fflat valley, with a very 
uiiilbrm outljne of boundary., yet wv think that more might have 
been said on these subjects, and with the effect of rendering the 
narrative more interLsiing. 

On the iSth of Eebruary, our travellers reached Essouan, 
the ancient Syene, and the frontier town of Egypt ; having ac- 
complished a voyage of 600 miles, in somewhat less than a 
month- Here they remained two days to visit the Cata- 
ract of the Nile, and the celebrated isles of Elephantina and 
Phi ice. The ?\ccount Mr Legli gives of the Cataracts, concurs 
wuh that of N^Tcten, Pococke, and other modern travellers, in 
lessening liie impression which common opinion has connected 
with this spot. A passage from Cicero, and another from 
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necfi (Nat. Qua^st. Lib. 4.) have doubtless contributed to this 
erroneous impression ; for such it appears to have been, even 
with respect to the state of the river in ancient times. Diodorus 
Siculus (I, 20.) is more accurate in his description; and 

liis statement does not materially differ from the account of re- 
cent travellers certain I}' not more than might be expected 
from the number of intervening ages, during which the Nile 
has contina<^d to roll its vast mass of waters over this spot. The 
Cataracts of Egypt do not render the people in their vicinity 
deaf, as we have been told by some writers ; nor do they, ac- 
cording to the poetical exaggeration of Lucan, * vex the star^ 
^itk their foam. ' The true description of the place is, that the 
Nile enters Egypt from Nubia, in a contracted channel among 
granitic rocks; which not only diminish the breadth of the ri- 
ver, but also form two or three ledges across its bed ; thus pro- 
ducing what might better be called a rapid than a cataract. 
Denon terms it ‘ un hrhant dujlmvc — Pocoke and Norden 
state the fall respectively at three and four feet; — Mr Legh says 
that, with a tolerable breeze from the N W, boats may sail up 
without difficulty ; and adds, that the boys of the adjoining 
huts would, at any time, for the smallc'.t Turkish coin, dive into 
the most rapid part of the stream, and appear again 40 or 50 
yards below. — Whether the Cataracts in Nubia have the same 
character as those of Essouan, has not been well ascertained. 

Though this natural feature in the Nile so litile equals its re- 
putation, yot the scenery along the river, where it enters E- 
gypt from Nubia, is of the inoc;t remarkable and interesting 
kind. Mr l-»egh describes it with considerable spirit, though 
with one or Iw”) inaccuracies of style. 

The view of the barrier which nature has placed between Nubia 
and Egypt, i*' in the higlie>t degree magnificent. Passing upwards 
from Egypt, you leave the delicious gardens of* the isle of Elephan- 
tina, which divides the Nile into two nearly equal parts ; and on the 
lefr, the romantic and ruined town of Essouan strongly reminded us 
of the old Gotliic castles in England. Beyond, the two chains of 
primitive mountains, lying on each'^ide the Nile, croi^,s the bed of 
the river, and form innumerable rocky points or islands, to impede 
its course. The wild disorder of the granite rocks, which present 
every variety of grote.^que shape, the abwmce of all cultivation^ 
the murtnur of the water, and the savage and d^olate diaracter* 
of the whole scene, form a picture which exceeds all power of de- 
scription. * 

The interest connected with the vicinity of Essouan is fur- 
ther increased, by the splendid ruins which crowd in every part 
the small island of Philoe, or PhiJoe, just above the Cataracts^ 
la the review of Hamillou’s jEgyptiaca (No. 36.), we have sptK 
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ken of these extraordinary remains ; the remarkable position of 
which, on the very frontier of Egypt, has given rise to ihe Pa^ 
risian fancy in the mind of Denon, that they may have been 
placed there by the Egyptians, to astonish the eyes of their E« 
thiopian neighbours. Mr Legh repeats the old idea, founded 
on the appearances of these and other Egyptian temples, that 
the system of building among the Egyptians was, first to con- 
struct great masses, and afterwards to labour minutely in all the 
details of sculpture and decoration. The material of these vast 
edifices was found in the chain of naked rocks, which form the 
barrier of Nubia ; and the quarries near Essouan still show the 
marks of the chisel and the wedge, which, so many years ago^ 
worked out the huge blocks, destined to convey down the me- 
mory of ancient Egypt to our own time. The rock here ha« 
been called Granite by the different travellers who have visited 
the spot. The distinction is of less importance, we think, than 
it has been made by some geologists ; yet it may, notwithstand- 
ing, be worth while to remark, in illustration of the name, that 
the stone is probably a Syenite ; containing hornblende as well 
as felspar and quartz. The city of Syene, standing on the site 
of the modern Essouan, gave its^name to this rock; the de- 
scription of which, in this locality, by Pliny (Lib. 36.), is well 
known to naturalists. 

The progress of European travellers up the Nile has almost, 
in every instance been limited to Essouan ; and the deserts of 
Nubia, with their precarious governments, and the predatory 
warfare of their scattered population, have appeared insuperable 
obstacles to further research in this quarter. The French, after 
considerable difficulty in the conquest of Philoe, recorded the ex- 
treme limit of their advance into Africa, on a rock just above the 
Cataracts. Brown and Hamilton were equally arrested at the 
same place. Norden is one of the very few travellers who have 
succeeded in advancing some way into Nubia: he followed the 
course of the Nile upwards as far as Dchr, about 200 miles 
above Essouan, near which place the progress of our travellers 
also terminated. The assurances of safety from the Shekh of 
Essouan, were the chief grounds on which Mr Legh ventured 
to undertake this further journey. The Barabras, or native 
Nubians, were at this time at peace with the Pacha of Egypt: 
the Mamelukes haa been repelled from the frontier, and were 
not likely to offer any interruption to the traveller. Under these 
circumstances, be and his companion resolved to pursue their 
voyage up the Nile, leaving it to future contingencies to fix the 
limit to tiieir progress. They were already, by the course of the 
river^ nearly a thousand miles frpm Alexandria ; and we cat| 
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understand Mr Legh, in the expression of his feeling at the out- 
set of this more remote and dangerous part of his journey. Ten 
years ago, every tour in Cumberland, or the Highlands of Scot- 
land, furnished its little record of enterprises and alarms. Of 
late we have become bolder; and Alps and Appennines are call- 
ed in to attest the prowess and hardihood of our numerous 
tourists; yet, accustomed as we now are to these things, there 
is still room to applaud the courage of the traveller, who ven- 
tures within the line of the African deserts, the prison, or the 
grave, of so many of his predecessors. 

Mr Legh and his party left Essouan on the 13th of February; 
embarking above the Cataracts in a smaller boat than that which 
had brought them from Cairo. Making it their object to ad- 
vance as far up the Nile as possible, they scarcely stof)t to ex- 
amine the ruins which still <x:cur on the banks of the river, but 
hashed forwards with as much speed as the winds and current 
would allow. The course of the Nile between Essouan and 
ll)rim, they appear to have observed with some accuracy ; and 
a small map, delineating this, is prefixed to the volume, which 
chiefly differs from that of Norden, in making the direction of 
the river from Dakki to Dthi^ southwest, instead of almost di- 
rectly south. Their progress in Nubia was attended with much 
itss difficulty than had been apprehended in leaving lissoiian. 
The Cacheff of the first tribe ol Barabras which they met witli, 
fibout twenty miles above the Cataracts, ixceived them with civi- 
lity and exchange of presents; and the same hospitality they 
everywhere experienced from the thinly scatte)*ed popuiatioii 
along the banks of the Nile. The mountains still border upon 
the river; and at El-Umbarnkat, they approach so closely, as to 
form a narrow and diflicuit pass. Tlie rock appears to be still 
the same syenite as that of' Essouan. Near the village of Abou- 
ghor, 40 miles above the Cataracts, the Nile crosses the Tropic 
ol Cancer ; though it must be noticed, that there Ls a difference 
of nearly twenty miles between this position and that given by 
Norden. Here Mr Legh states,.iJlhnt the ihennometer stood at 
in the open air; in the shade, we piestime, though this js 
not mentioned, it rose to 126^ when the bulb was burkd in the 
sand of the shore. 

Passing the ruins of Guerfeh Plassnn, of \|^iich we shall speak 
hereafter, our travellers stop|>ed to examine the temple of Sib- 
hoi, which Mr Ltgh cites as corresponding perfectly with the 
description ISlrabo has given of the sacred edifices of Egypt. 
Filly yards in front of the Propylon are. two colossal statues, 
^hat seem to have formed tiie gateway: from this an avenue of 
piAo ^'ow's of sphinxes, each six feet high, lead to tiie temple : 
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all which, except six, are now buried in the sand. On each 
side of the entrance of the Propylon was a statue, 14 feet in 
height, worked out of a single stone; but these have now fallen 
to the ground. The front of the Propylon is about 80 feet. 
On each side of the Prohaos is an avenue of square columns, 
attached to which are colossal statues of priests, like those at 
the Memnonium of Thebes. These columnar figures, Mr Legh 
remarks, may be compared to the Caryatides used in the it. tu- 
ples of Greece ; an expression requiring, certainly, some modi- 
fication to render it correct. This temple of Sibhoi, as well 
as the other remains of antiquity in Nubia, are i'ound in a state 
of much better preservation than most of those in Egypt ; 
the probable causes of which, as the mode of architecture does 
not explain the fact, are the uniformity of Nubian climate, and 
the greater security against the changes cilected by the hand of 
man. The desert, however, is gradually closing in upon them ; 
and walls, and porticoes, and columns, still almost entire, will 
eventuall}' be lost under the accumulation of sand, which ap- 
pears to be taking place in this part of the Continent of Africa. 

This fact, of the progressive advance of the sands towards 
the shore of the Mediterranean, comes to us with much show 
of proof, and furnishes matter of very interesting speculation. 
It seems certain, that the habitable line of the Uarbary coast, 
perhaps in its whole extent from Egypt to Morocco, has been 
greatly narrowed from this cause, within the last fifteen or twen- 
ty centuries. The modern accounts we have obtained of Tri- 
poli, Tunis, and Algiers, oblige us to suppose that great changes 
must have taken place, not only in the condition, but in tha 
capability of this coast, since the period of the Carthaginian 
empire, and the establishment of the seven flourishing provin- 
ces, into which the Roman power was divided in this part of 
Africa. From the same cause, , it appears certain that the limits 
of fertility in Egypt have been progressively contracted ; and, if 
we are rightly informed, a similar change has been taking place 
along some parts of the western coast, between C.jpe Spartel 
and Sierra Lcunc. The vast desert of Sahara, forming a broad 
belt across the African Coiitment, is doubt Ichs the source of 
these moving sands; and we may readily conceive how the 
winds, passing over this waste, should take them up, and diffuse 
them thus widely over the circumjacent countries. The moVT 
ing columns of the desert^ or the winds winch blow thence, lad- 
pn with sand, are topics of descni tion with almost every Afri- 
can traveller, l^he f)rincipal diffi/uity is, as to the origin of 
this great desert itselt ; and here we have very little on which 
f.o form even a plausible theory. That the sands composing 
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it have originally come from the decay of older rockis, we may 
fiuppose probable. Some have imagined, that the sea at one 
lime covered ibis tract, and gradually retired, leaving the sur- 
face to be dried and pulverized by the tropical sun and winds, 
to which it has been exposed for ages. This opinion is per-^ 
haps as reasonable as any other on the subject ; though want- 
ing much to give it confirmation. We dare not venture to say 
that such confirmation is ever likely to be obtained. The most 
important points of inquiry would be, the average level of the 
desert above the sea ; the nature of the sand ; the presence or 
absence of marine or other remains in it $ and the disposition 
of beds, should it happen that any such exist, or are acciden- 
tally disclosed. Hut we have scarcely a right to invite into the 
wilderness r.^ a field of desirable di«icovery, or to expect that 
such researches should be made, with so much certainty of peril 
in the attempt. We would simply suggest, that more might 
probably be accomplished on the side of Morocco, than has }et 
been done; and state our opinion, that this is now one of tlie 
most fK^ible points tlirough which to forward our knowledge of 
African geography. 

On the ninth day after leaving Essouan, our travellers ar- 
rived at Dehr; the residence, at this time, of Hassan Cacheff, 
one of the most powerful of the Nubian chieftains. This man, 
when they first saw him, w'as half intoxicated, and received 
ihem with much grossness; asking them what they wanted in 
♦he country, and whether they wanted to visit the tombs of 
their ancestors. He was propitiated, however, at their second 
interview, by a fine Damascus sabre, opportunely given ; in 
return for which he presented Mr Legh with a young negro 
boy, and granted him permission to pursue his journey to 
Ihrim, 20 miles above Dehr. This point, to which cur tra- 
vellers went by land the following da^^, formed the limit of their 
journey south wards^ They abandoned the idea of proceeding 
to the second cataract, a few days journey beyond Ibnm ; part- 
ly from apprehensions of the Maoielukes — partly from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining provisions in the country, the inhabitants 
being much more solicitous to obtain flour, than money, for 
the trifling articles they were able to supply. Ibrim, or the 
ruins of wiint lately bore this name, stands at the south extre- 
mity of a riilgf’ ot hill bordering on the Nile, and rising very 
abruptly ironi the water’s edge. It wa^ formerly the capital of 
Nubia ; and the remains of a fortress are seen on the brow of a 
eliffi w'hich rendered the position one of the strongest in the 
country. But it did not escape the desolating march of the 
Mamelukes, when, six years ago, they fled from the power of 
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the Pacha of Egypt. The town was completely destroyed by 
tliem ; and it presents now merely a few solitary ruins, without 
n single inhabitant ; scarcely even a date tree scattered among 
its remains. The Nile here is described qb nearly a quarter of 
a mile in breadth. Tbrim was known to the ancients under 
the name of Premis Parvay and the Roman arms, during the 
reign of Augustus, were carried considerably further into the 
Ethiopian desert. 

The journey of Norden had terminated at Dehr, in conse- 
quence of the obstacles which the brutal jealousy of a Nubian 
Cachtft* threw in his way ; and we have just noticed the causes 
which prevented Mr Legh from venturing further south. Subse- 
quently to the period of his journey, other travellers have fol- 
lowed him in the same route. Captain Liglrt, an English offi- 
cer of artillery,, has succeeded, we are told, in reaching Ibrim*; 
and Mr Bankes in penetrating yet further up the Nile. It ap- 
pears, too, that Shekh Ibrahim, after Mr Lcgh met him, ex- 
tended his progress as far as Moscho, about 100 miles to tho 
S. W. of Ibrim — the place where Poiicet crossed the Nile, more 
than a century ago, on his route to Dongola and Sennaar. We 
certainly do not find, from the narrative before us, any reason 
to doubt, that research may be further prosecuted in this direc- 
tion. The difficulty as to provisions, it would seem, might ea- 
sily be obviated. The principal obstacle would doubtless be 
fouiKl, in the, barbarous and fluctuating stale of the petty Nu- 
bian governments j with tb^ further knpedrment, at this time, 
ef the expelled Mamelukes, who now lord it over a part of thi^ 
■wiifrcqucnted region, and who, in their thirst fijr vengeance, 
would not be likely to receive favourably any traveller coming 
from under the protection of the Pacha of Egypt. We cannot 
say how far the latter obstacle is likely to continue ; but consi- 
dering the diminished number' and resources of the Maincluke^, 
and the change which is reported to have taken place in their 
habits of life, we are inclined to think it will be of short dura- 
tion, When they were repelled from Ibrim, in their last action 
with the Egyptian troops, the greater number retired to Don- 
gala; where they have formed a petty sovereignty — have built 
walls round the town — and are said to have altachct! themselves 
to agriculture, and especially to the feeding of cattle. Their 
chieftain, indeed, Osmyn Bey, has made a vow, that he v;i}I 
shave neither his head nor his beard, till he siiMil reenter Cairo 
in triumph f but this threat is evidently one of idle vengeance* 
The number of the old Mamelukes is believed now rot greatly 
to exceed five hundred: in their present posilna), tins nunj- 
her cun scarcely be reunited ; and the few thousand negroes* 
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whom they have armed, would be vainly opposed to the hardy 
and exercised Albanians, composing the army of the Pacha of 
Cairo. In one respect, indeed, they are well situated for their 
peculiar habits of warfare ; the dry and sandy district of Don- 

f ola, producing one of the finest breeds of horses in the world, 
buce had before said much of their merits; and we are told 
by Mr Legh, that, before the expulsion of the Mamelukes from 
Cairo, a Dongoksc horse has been sold at a price equal to 
1000/. Sterling. 

Should the field of discovery in this quarter be more open to 
future travellers, the most important object will be, the course 
of the Nile between Ibrim and Gooz^ where Bruce quitted it 
to cross the Desert, — the much disputed position of the ancient 
Meroe ; and a further examination of the Abiad, or Whiie’^ 
river, that western branch of the Nile, described by Bruce as 
being more considerable than the one which he traced to its 
sources in Abyssinia. The latter object is the most difficult, as 
it is the most interesting ; and what we read of adventures at 
iSennaar and Dafur, docs not allow us to be very sanguine in 
our hopes of its attainment. 

Mr Legh’s stay in Nubia being merely that occupied in his 
passage up and down the Nile, we cannot look to his narrative 
for any minute account of the country, or its inhabitants. The 
population appears to be very small, even along the banks of 
the river ; and the modern capital of Dehr is only a more nu- 
merous group of mud cottages, scattered among dale trees, 
and with a single brick house of ^two stories, the residence of 
the Cacheff. The number of inhabitants is doubtless thus li- 
mited, by the scanty means of subsistence which the country 
affords. The same cause has probably led, as elsewhere, in the 
north of Africa, to their division into tribes which frequently 
transfer their residence from one district to another. I'he lead- 
ers of these tribes support their authority by an armed force of 
negro slaves, who fight their petty battles, levy contributions, 
and guard their harems. Hassan Cacheff, the mc-st powerful 
at present of the Nubian leaders, maintains nearly 3000 of these 
black soldiers, either about his person, or scattered over the 
country. Though the governments are so little better than bar- 
barous, yet the conduct of the natives towards our travellers, 
as we have before remarked, was uniformly courteous and hos- 
pitable. They conducted them everywhere to the ruins they 
wished to examine, and shared with them the dates, lentils and 
sour milk, which form a principal part of their own food« We 
are told, nevertheless, that they are greedily fond of money; 
a statement which, though we doubt not its truth, seems a little 

1 
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inconsisteiH with some that precede it. In their persons, the 
Barabras are thin ; the features of the men are animated; their 
skin is sleek and fine ; and the colour, though dark, by no 
means of the negro hue, and even lighter than that of the po- 
piilntion near Kssouan. Little commendation is given to the 
Nubian women ; who are described as ugly, and passing almost 
immediately from childhood to decrepitude. 

In a succeeding part of his narrative, Mr Legh alludes brie& 
ly to the question* regarding the colour of the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; — whether they were Negroes?— or whether it is more pro- 
bable their complexion and physical characters were tltose of the 
present race of Copts ? Without himself giving an opinion on 
the subject, he notices the arguments for the former idea from 
the well known expression of fderodotus, 

applied to the people of Egypi, and from the iu?gro leatiircs of 
the Sphinx, believed by many to be a representation of the an- 
cient Egyptian countenance* He might have added to these 
arguments another passage from Herodotus^ in which the Egyp- 
tian origin of the priestess who histitirted the oracle at Dodona^ 
is inferred from her being represented as a black dove ; and a 
further passage from the Supplices of jrl5Kchylns, where the ex- 
pression yvtoio-t is applied to the mariners of the Egyf>- 

tian vessel which brought Danau» into Greece. We allow all 
this to be far from conclusive; but the question is a curious onc» 
and in various respects intimately conneeted with the earlier mi- 
grations and progressive ehat^&of the human race. 

Leaving Ibrim*, Mr Legh fnd his party returned to Dehr; 
and thence, after exchanging* other presents with the Cached; 
recommenced their voyage down the Nile towards Egypt. At 
Dakki they stopt to examine a temple, which they had not vx^ 
sited when ascending the riverA This edifice, with its Propylon 
is remarkably perfect ; and the hieroglyphics are l>etter preserv- 
ed than in any other ruin betweten Essouan and Dehr* — On the 
Propylon are several Greek inscriptions, more or less legible r 
the two which were copied by our travellers, merely record the 
religious pilgiaimges to this temple of two persons of authority* 
in Upper Egypt, during some period of the Roman Empire 
Mr Legh professes his inability to explain the word ^ACXW, oc- 
curring rx the end of one ol these inscriptions; a circumstance 
which, we own, rather surprixes us* Phaophi or Paophi is the 
name of one of the Egyptian months ; and the pilgrim doubt- 
less meant to record the time, as well as the act^ of his visiting 
this temple. 

Below Dakki are the still more remarkable ruins of the tem- 
ples at Guerfeh Hassun^ and Kalaplshi ; rivallmg, it ia 
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some of the finest specimens of Eg}*ptian architecture. These 
ruins are described with some minuteness ; particularly the ex- 
cavated tein^e of Guerfeh Hussan ; which Mr Legh considers 
to surpass, as a monument of ancient magnificence, any thing 
he had seen either above or below Assouan. Here, we think, 
there is a little of that exaggeration which the mind insensibly 
admits, in contemplating objects thus remote, uncertain in their 
origin, and secluded from the view of the world. Looking into 
the details of the description, we find, that there is an outn* area, 
or tiromos^ 64 feet in length, and S6 in breadth, with six co- 
lumns on each side ; and that a door, six feet in width, con- 
ducts into the excavations, which consist of three chambers, 
and four smaller apartments. The first of these chambers is 
the largest, being 46^ feet in length, 35 feet wide, and ^22 fe^ 
in height. The inner or third chamber is only 15 feet long, 
and 1 1 feet in breadth. Now, as a work of mere labour, we 
see nothing very remarkable in these excavations. In point of 
extent, they bear no comparison, we imagine, to those which 
are seen amidst the ruins of Syracuse and many other ancient 
cities. The quarries, mines, and tunnels of our own days still 
less admit of the comparison ; nor do we understand, confining 
the matter to Egypt alone, how Mr Legh should prefer this 
small groiipe of subterranean chambers to tlie temples of The- 
bes, or the pyramids of Gizeh. — The most remarkable part of 
the ruins at Guerfeh Hassan is thegroupe of six colossal statues, 
feet in height, placed on la*r pedestals at the entrance of 
the excavated chambers; the of which must be striking 

from their size and situation. — There is another but smaller sub- 
terranean temple at Dehr. — Mi? Legh justly remarks upon the 
interesting relation between thes> sacred works, and those at Ele- 
phantina and in other parts of the Indian peninsula. This is one, 
among the many circumstances: which indicate an original con- 
nexion between the Egyptian oi^Ethiopic and the Indian nations. 

Early in March our travellers reentered Egypt, and conti- 
nued their voyage down the.j»Nile. Between Siout and Miniet, 
.an incident occurred, the narrative of which is perhaps the most 
interesting part of this volume. A Greek, named Demetrio, 
had reported to them the existence, near Manfalout, of certain 
pits or caverns, containing the nummies of crocodiles^ of which 
they had hitherto seen no specimens in Egypt. — Desiring to ex- 
amine these, they quitted the banks of the river, and at the vil- 
lage of Amabdi engaged four Arabs to be their guides to the ca- 
verns, which they found at a short distance, but within the con- 
fines of the desert. A circular pit, about 18 feet in depth, 
teought them down to the level of the excavations; three of tha 

3 
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Arabs descended with them> and with lijrhtcd torches they made 
their way through various winding passages, without tinding 
tnore than a few fragmenis of the crocodile mummies. The fbU 
lowing part of the narrative we may best give in Mr Legh'a 
own words. 

* Our curiosity was still unsatisfied : We had been wandering 
for more than an hour in low subterranean passages, and felt consider- 
ably fatigued by the irksomeness of the posture in which wc had 
been abiiged to move, and the heat of our torches in those narrow 
and low galleries. But the Arabs spoke so confidently of succeed- 
ing in this second trial, that we were induced once more to attend 
them. We found the opening of the chamber which we now ap- 
proached, guarded by a trench of unknown de[>th, and wide enough 
to require a good leap. The first Arab jumped the ditcli, and wtj 
all fallowed him. The pas^sage wc entered was extremely small, 
and so low in some places as to oblige us to crawl fiat on tiie ground^ 
and almost always on our hands and knees. The intricacies of its 
windings resembled -a labyrinth; and it terminated at length in a 
chamber much smaller than that we had left ; but, like it, contain- 
ing nothing to satisfy our curiosity. Our search hitherto had been 
fruitless : but the miuninies might not be far distant ; another effort, 
and we might still be successful. ^ 

‘ The Arab whom I followed, and who led the way, now entered 
another gallery, and we all continued to move in the same manner 
as before, each preceded by a guide. We bad not gone far before 
the heat became excessive ; — for my own part, I found my breath- 
ing extremely difficult ; my h\^ began to ache lT^o^t violently, and 
I had a most distrc-5.ing sensatiAi of fulness about the breast. We 
felt w'c had gojie too far, and yel were almost deprived of the power 
of returning. At this momcntlthe torch of the Arab went 

out. I was close to him, ainl sjw him fall on his side : ha uttcrccl 
a groan — his legs were slrongl)^ouvulscd, and 1 heard a rattling 
noihC in his throat — he was de.'m. ^’lie Arab behind mo, sec'ing 
the torch of lus com; anion extinguished, and conceiving he had 
stumbled, pas>ed me, ad\ancod to his assistance, and stooped. I ob- 
fserved him appear faint, totter, and fall in a moment : — he. also was 
dead. The ihiid Arab came forward, and made an efl’ort to ap- 
proach the bodies, hut stopped short. We looked at each other iu 
silent horror. 'fhe danger increased every inj^lant : our torches 
burnt faintly ; oui breathing became more diificult ; our knees tot- 
tered under us, ami we felt our strength nearly gone. * 

* There was no time to be lost. The American, Barthow, cried 
lo tc take courage, and we began to move back as fast as we 
could. We heaid the remaining Arab shouting aflar cailiog ua 
Cafi’e^, irnploiiiig our assL'taiice, and upbraiding us with doftcrting 
liim. But wo were ol)liged to leave him to his fate, expecting eve** 
Ty moment to share it with him. 'i'lie vundings ol iiic pa>sa 4 ^cd 
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through which we had come, increased the difficulty of our escape ; 
we might take a wrong turn, and never reach the great chamber 
we had first entered. Even supposing we took the shortest road^r 
it was but too probable our strength would fail us before we ar-^ 
rived. We had each of us, separately and unknown to one ano- 
ther, observed attentively the different shapes of the stones which 
projected into the galleries we had passed, so that each had an im- 
perfect due to the labyrinth we had now to retrace. We compared 
notes, and only on one occasion had a dispute, the American dif- 
fering from my friend and myself : — in thw dilemma, w^e were de- 
termined by the majority, and fortunately w^ere right. Exhausted 
w'ith fatigue and terror, we reached tl*.e edge of the deep trench, 
which remained to be crossed before \vc got into the great chamber- 
Mustering all my strength, I leaped, and Was followed by the Ame- 
rican. Smelt stood on the brink, ready to drop wuth fatigue. l^i|^ 
called to us — “ for God’s sake to help him over the fosse, or at 
least to stop, if only for five minutes, to allow him to recover liis 
strength.” It was impossible— to stay was death, and we could 
not resist the desire to push on, and reach tKe open air. We en- 
couraged him to summon all his force, and he cleared the trench. 
When we reached die open air, it was one o’clock, and the heat in 
the sun about 160°. Our sailors, who were waiting for us, had 
luckily a bardak full of water, which they sprinkled upon us; hub 
though a little refreshed, it w as not possible to climb- the sides of the 
pit ; tliey unfolded their turbans, and slinging them round our bo- 
dies, drew us to the top. ^ 

‘ Our appearance alone, without our guides, naturally astonished" 
the Arab, who had remained at tluST ritrance of tlie cavern ; and he 
anxiously inquired for his friends^ To have confessed they were 
dead, would have excited suspicif^n : he w'ould have supposed wc 
had murdered them, and have al^^med the inhabitants of Amabdi, 
to pursue us, and revenge the dea**! of their friends. We replied, 
therefore, they were coming, arw. were employed in bringing out 
the mummies wc had found, wrich was the cause of their delay. 
We lost no time in mounting oul- asses, recrossed the Dtsert, and 
])assed hastily by the village, to regain the ferry at Manfalout. ’ 

The sequel of this story is related with ilie san^c spirit aud 
simplicity. Our travellers emfi'arked with all possible speed, and 
sought to pursue their voyage down the Nile; but ilie wind was 
adverse: they were overtaken by sonic I'urks and Arabs, who 
went in pursuit of them, and compelled them to return to Man- 
falout. Here they were carried before the Cacheff, whom they 
found surrounded by a group of Arabs from Amabdi, demand- 
ing vengeance for the murder of their fiiends. The Cachcir 
irealcd them harshly in public, but privMtely counselled and aid-^ 
cd tlieir escape. They again got upon die Nile, but were still 
retarded by the winds; attacked a second lime by ihc Arab^i^ 
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and compelled a^ain to return to ManPalout, to claim assistance 
iVom the Caclieff. They landed amidst the reproaches and in^ 
fcults of the wives and friends of the men who had perished^ 
Amonjr this assemblage they recognised the Arab, whom they 
had left in the cavern supposed to be dead ; but instead of be- 
ing a witness in their favour, he enforced the charge, by assort- 
ing that they had killed his companions by magic. In fine, 
however, they were allowed to proceed in safety; the Cacheff 
being alarmed by an appeal made to the protection of the I’a- 
cha of Egypt, and the faithful and afflicted spouses being propi- 
tiated by a compensation of two .Spanish dollars each for the Joss 
of their husbands. 

The remainder of Mr Legh’s narrative offers nothing that is 
interesting. After some dclen lions from the presence of the 
plague in Lower Egypt, he reached the mouth of the Nile, and 
embarked at Alexandria for Malta. We have an Appendix to 
the volume, containing a brief Itinerary through Syria by Shckli 
Ibrahim; and an account, together with a fac- si mile of some 
fragments of Thebaic manuscripts on leather, which were pur- 
chased by Ml- Legh at the island of Elephantine. A friend of 
our autlior, learned in Coptic and Thebaic lore, has deci|)i3CTcd 
these fragments for him, which consist entirely of legal convey- 
ances of property; showing chiefly, that messuagis and tene- 
ments liave been sold, made over, and bequeathed in all ages of 
the world. These manuscripts, however, are evidently not of 
very remote date, but probaWjl belonged to some middle period 
of the Eastern empire. One olthein introduces a difficulty, by 
being dated ‘ in the first year ^ our most Christian King, the 
religious Ji.>hn. ’ It is by no means clear to whom this t pilhec 
ap’jdies : perhaps wc may conjlcture, with the author of this 
paper, to one of the Greek Enipyors, whose authority might be 
acknowledged by the Christians # Egypt, even while subject to 
the Mohammedan rule. 

Ill a preceding part of this article, we have alluded to the re- 
cent warfare between the Pacha of Egypt, and the Waliabees or 
Wehhabites of Arabia- Of this war Mr Legh has given us a 
few slight particulars ; but the whole history of this tribe of 
sectaries is s<i curious, and of late years so fiir connected witli 
the affairs of Egypt, that we shall not apologize for speaking on 
the subject a little more in detail. A French account of the 
Wahabee.i appeared about six years ago: — but what we have to 
say of them is cliiefly derived from the Travels of Ali Ik'y; a 
work of which wc should have put the title at the head of our 
article, had not this implied a lunger examination of its con- 
sents, than we have at present room to give. Occupying, our- 
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selves at this moment with only a small portion of these two 
great quartos, it is not necessary to state more than the few fol-- 
lowing facts regarding their authenticity. Ali Bey is a Spaniard, 
of the name of Badia; who, it is said, was employed by the late 
French government as an Oriental spy. In this capacity, and 
practised in the usages of the East, he travelled through Moroo 
CO, visited Tripoli and Cairo, remained some time in Arabia, 
and finally passed through Palestine into European Turkey. 
The reality of the person is established by his visits to Paris and 
London. Tn his long narrative, there are some things of doubt- 
ful credibility, and many of paAial and affected knowledge; but, 
nevertheless, it seems certain, that he really visited these coun- 
tries, and with various advantages for observing the character of 
their Mahometan population. His residence in Arabia, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, instructed him in the history and reli- 
gious usages of the Wchhabis; and from the account his work 
affords of them, wc collect the following as the most remarkable 
facts. 

Abdoulwehbah, the founder of these warlike sectaries, was 
born near Mecc.:, about a century ago. He received an ortho- 
dox education at Medina ; but nevertheless it appears, that ei- 
ther his conscience or his ambition were early actuated by the 
desire of reforming the various abuses which had gradually cor- 
rupted the primitive simplicity of Mohammedan worship. Hia 
schemes of reform, however, were not likely to gain ground at 
Mecca or Medina, the hot-bed^jf these abuses, and where in- 
terest furnished obvious motivfs for maintaining them. He 
therefore began his career amorfjy the wandering Bedouin Arabs 
of the Desert. Ibn Skaoiid, ai prince of certain tribes inhabit- 
ing the country to the east of /ledina, was his first proselyte of 
importance ; and this chieftafi made successful use of the new 
doctrine, as a pretext for attacking and subjugating the neigh- 
bouring tribes. His successor, Abdclaaziz, followed the same 
system, carrying his creed of reform in one hand, and the sword 
in the other ; much as the c!^rly disciples of I^larmsm had pro- 
pagated their doctrines twelve centuries before. Having ren- 
dered himself master of the interior of Arabia, he made milita- 
ry excursions even as far as the vicinity of Bagdad ; and, in the 
year 1801, totally destroyed by fire the town of Imam Hossein, 
near this capital. The men and male children were all put to 
the sword ; while a Wehhabite doctor, from the top of a tower, 
excited the massacre, by calling on the soldiers to kill * all the 
infidels who gave companions to God. ’ In 1802, Mecca was 
taken after a trifling opposition by ISaaoiid, the son of Abdclaa- 
wzj who razed to the ground all the mosques and chapels coi> 
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^cecratcd to the Prophet or his family. This young ^"arfior suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Wehhabis the following year, on 
the assassination of his father; and, in 1804 *, made himself 
master of Medina, which had before resisted his arms. The 
conquest of Arabia was now nearly completed ; and the Sultan 
Saaoud became a formidable neighbour to the surrounding Pa- 
chas of Bagdad, .Damascus and Egypt. 

The constitution of this new sovereignty was singular in its 
kind. The town of Draaiya, among the ^serts, 390 miles to 
the east of Medina, formed a sort of capital, or centre, of the 
governments of the Wehhabis. The various tribes of Arabs, 
scattered widely in tents and barracks over this vast extent of 
country, yielded obedience, both civil and military, to the Sul- 
tan Saaoud. The tenth of their flocks and . fruits was paid in 
tribute ; an order from the Sultan rapidly assembled a multitude 
-of armed men., subsisting themselves at their own expense, to- 
tally unorganized as soldiers, but deriving force from their num- 
bers — from their active spirit as sectaries — and from the large 
plunder they obtained in their military expeditions. Descend- 
ing frequently from their desert recesses upon the coast of the 
Red Sea, they arrested the caravans, and levied contributions 
wy)on the pilgrims journeying to Mecca and Medina. In the year 
1807, when Ali Bey visited Mecca, the Wehhabis were in their 
greatest power. Their army, which he saw^ encamped in the vi- 
cinitj^of the sacred mount^f Arafat, he estimates at 45,000 
men, — a large proportion ol^lle number mounted on camels and 
dromedaries, and with a trairlof a thousand camels attached to 
the different chiefs of the armJ. He describes with some spirit 
the appearance of another bony of Wehhabis, whom he saw 
entering Mecca, to tal^e possesion x)f the city, and fulfil the 
duties of their own pilgrimage :l— a multitude of copper-colour- 
ed men, who rushed impetuous^ into the place, their only co- 
vering a narrow girdle round their, waist, to which was hung a 
Jchnvjear, or,large knife, each one carrying besides a firelock on 
his shoulder. I'heir devotions were of the most tumultuous kind, ; 
the lamps surrounding the sacred Kaaba were broken by their 
.guns; and the ropes and buckets of the well of Zcmzem destroy- 
ed in their eagerness to reach the holy water. All tlie other 
.pilgrims quitted their more decorous ceremonies, till the Weli- 
habis, having satisfied their zenl, and paid their alms to the well 
in gunpowder and coffee, betook themselves to the streets, where, 
in conformity with the law of Abdoulwehhab, their heads were 
all closely shaved by the barbers of Mecca. The JSuitan Saaoud, 
^whom Ali Bey saw at Arafat, was almost as naked as his sub» 
Jects, dislinguished chiefly by the green standard carried before 
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him, with the characters, ‘ La illaJiL ilia Allah, ’ — * there is no 
other God but God, ' embroidered upon it. 

With respect to their religious tenets, the Wclihahis may 
be described, generally, as the Socinians of the Mohammedan 
church. Abdoulwehhab, while acknowledging fully the autho- 
rity of the Koran, professed obedience only to the literal text 
of this book; rejecting all the additions of the Imams and Doc^ 
tors of Law, and condemning various superstitions which had 
i^ullied the purity of the faith. He forbade all devotion to the* 
person of the Prophet, and pilgrimage to his tomb at Medi- 
na ; regarding hioi simply as a man charged with a Divine 
mission ; which being completed, he became again an ordin.iry 
mortal. The story of Mahomel^s ascent to Paradise on 
IBorak, the horse of the angel Gabriel, he wholly denied ; to- 
gether wdtb a host of other miraculous events, with which his- 
tory has cekbralod the life of the Prophet. The Wehhabis 
dimply say • Mohhammed, ' instead of ‘ Our Lord Moliham- 
med, ' according to the usage of other Miissiilmcn. Tiicy 
3iave equally rejected tlie indirect worship of certain saints, 
who had been gradually insinuated into the Mussulman calen- 
dar, destroying the chapels and tombs which had been con- 
icerated to them. The grand doctrine of the sect, and what 
they regard as the basis of true Islamism, is the unity of God. 
This forma their cry when they go to war, and justifies to 
ibemsclvcs tlie violences they ci'^ymit upon the corrupters of 
llic faith. The M.assulmen whpVleviate from this simple prin- 
ciple of belief they call IMi^vc^cpUunvs^ or schismatics ; mak- 
ing a iMstinction between tlnspterm and that of Cossar, or 
idolaters. f 

It lias ever been found, ancyihc clFect is a natural one of ihc 
feelings and of man, Aat no mere system of opiiiiun 

will gain pro tivles or populaMty, without some exterior dis- 
tinctions, and badge? of party. Abcloul wcliljab was jnobably a- 
ware t f this, and various id*fi'^**’cnce.^ of usage, .more or le-s 
minute in kiiul, have been the consecjiience of it, amongst his 
followers. It is the general custom ol MussuJmen to shave the 
hei with the exception of one luft of hair, which is left to 
grO'V upon it; but, by a liw of the Weiihabls. this tuft is for- 
>>idden ; utkI ihe i niirc shaving of the head striclly ^'ujoined. 
l?y a n!('iT violent act of relbrru, Abdoulwehhab prohibited to 
Ids discijiles the use of tobacco, and the employment of silk and 
the precious metab. Ibo religious services of the VW'hiiabitcs; 
are performed unfleriieath the open sk\, and not below the 
roofing of a iiiosc]uc. Nfitwithsianding ilicse changes, how- 
ever, and the general spirit of their doctrine, they still retaiu 
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certain superstitions, common to otlier Mussiilmcn. While 
forbidden to make some pilgrimages, others arc permitted to 
them. They kiss the slono of the Kiiaba, drink of the water 
of Zcmzem, and throw stones against the pillar said to have 
been built by the Devil at Mina. 

The principal motive which led the Pacha of Egypt to de- 
clare war against the Wehhabis, was probably that of removing 
the danger wiih which their vicinity and enterprising character 
threatened his own power. It might also be a part of liis poli- 
cy to give occupation to his troops, amounting, at this lime, to 
more than 15,000 men ; and to gain favour with the Porte, and 
reputation among true Mussuiinen, by liberating fhc holy city 
and shrine from tlic power of these licretics. His declaration 
of war was followed by strenuous djbrts in its prosecution. His 
army was transported to the Arabian coasts ; and the men and 
liorses composing it, were supplied with provisions, carried up 
the Nile a^. far as Kenneh, thence transported across the Desert 
on Camels to (^osseir, and sliipped for Jam bo, or some other 
})crt on the eastern coast of the lied Sea. Several armed ves- 
sels also were built at Alexandria, taken to pieces, and conveyed 
on the backs of carncis to Sur^^, where they ibuiid a small fleet, 
which greatly aided liis military operations on the Arabian coast, 
'^riic Paclia, It is said, received some arms from the English ; 
but permission w’as refused, as we are told by Mr Legh, to his 
rc(]uq^ riiat his vessels mifj?| go round the Cape of Good 
Hope, to enter into the lied SA. Tlie Welihabis, on the other 
hand, are reported to have re*tivcd assistance from the French 
government, conveyed Lliroiig|i| the Isle of France, and with the 
policy of creating a French interest in Arabia, whicli might be 
subservient to their pretensions Vi the East. 

I'he campaign of the Pacha otlEgynt against the Wehhabis in 
1812, Ivad been unsuccessful; aisd his army bullercd very great- 
ly in an engagement at Jedda, the port of JNIecca on tim adjoin- 
ing coast. redoubled, however, his exertions ; organized 

new troops; and, early in the spring of 1813, brought the w’ar 
to a triumphant termination. The Wehhabis were driven with 
]bs‘i from the coast ; Mecca, Medina, and Jeddo, were all re- 
taken, and restored again to the authority of the Porte and 10 
the worship o4’ llie true believers. Maliommed Ali sent liis 
youngest son, Ismael- Pacha, to Constantinople, to lay the keys 
of Mcccji at the feet of the Grand Signor. 'Fhc acquisi- 
tion was rendered of the utmost importance, by the peculiar 
feeling of all Mus-iulmen towards the actual possessor of the IIo- 
ly City. The embassy was acceplcil with pomp and exultation: 
the voung envoy had his audience in the apartment ol the liobe 
4- 
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of the Proplict ; kissed feet three several times ; and received 
presents of great splendour and value. Upon Mohammed Ali 
himself the title of Khan was conferried; to which is annexed the 
comfortable privilege, that the Suitaii cannot cut off’ his head. 
His second son, Toussan, was made a Pacha of three tails, and 
comm^mdant of Jedda ; while the Grand Signor himself adopt- 
ed, on the occasion, the title of Gazi, or Conqueror, for a suc- 
cess wliicli, ns far as wc can see, his own arms agd councils had 
very small share in achieving. 

It does not appear certain, however, that this success is com- 

E lete, or that its consequences will be permanent. The Wchha- 
is retired from the coast to their desert recesses in the interior 
of Arabia ; where their losses may easily be repaired, if the spi% 
rit of the sect is maintained in its former vigour. We have 
very recently heard, from what we believe to be good authority, 
that they are again bcroining more active ; and, though the m^•i- 
tary talents of the Pacha of Kgypt may restrain them at the pre- 
pent moment, we shall not be at all sijrpriscd, amidst the many 
revolutions of the East, if they should reestablish llieir power 
in Arabia ; and concur, with other causes, to overthrow the 
tottering fabric of 'Purkish Empire in this part of the world. 


Art. V III, T/ir Sfafcmati^s Manual \ or ihc Bihlcjhc besf 
Guide to Political Skill avdlfr)Cbi<:^/d: yl Paij-Scrmohy ad- 
dressed to the I Ji^^kvr Classes fW Socict ij, IVitk an Apjiendix^ 
Py S. T. CoLEKinoi:, Esq. London, Gale and Fenner. 
181 G. f 

♦ privilege ' (says a cert^tn author) ‘ of talking, and even 

publishing nonsense, is libcessary in a free state j but the 
more sparingly we make use of it, the better. ' Mr Ooleridge 
has here availed himself of Uiis privilege, — but not sparingly. 
On the contrary, he has given full scope to his genius, and laid 
himself put in absurdky. In this his first Lay-sermon, (for two 
others are to fullow at graceful distances), we meet with an 
abundance oi ‘ fancies and good-nights, ' odd ends of verse, 
and sayings of pliilosophcrs ; with the ricketty contents of his 
Commoi*placc hook, piled up and balancing one another in 
helpless contusion ; but with not one word to the purpose, or 
pn the subject. An attentive perusal of this Discourse is like 
watching llic sails of a windmill : his thoughts and theories rise 
^nd disappear in tfic same manner. Clouds do not shift their 
jjlacps niore rapidly, dreams do not drive one another out Dipvft 
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unaccountably, than Mr Coleridge's reasonings try in vain to 
‘ chase his fancy's rolling speed.’ His intended conclusions 
have always the start of his premises, — and they keep it: while 
he himself j)lods anxiously between (he two, something like a 
man travelling a long, tiresome road, between two stage coaches^ 
the one of which is gone out of sight before, and the other ne- 
ver conics up wiih him ; for Mr Coleridge himself takes care 
of this ; and if he finds himself in danger of being overtaken, 
and carried to his journey's end in a common vehicle, he imme- 
diately steps aside into some friendly covert, with the Metaphy- 
sical Muse, to prevent so unwelcome a catastrophe. . In bis 
weary quest of truth, he reminds us of the mendicant pilgrims 
(hat travellers meet in the Desert, with their faces always turned 
towards Mecca, but who contrive never to reach the shrine of 
the Prophet: and dii^ treats bis opinions, and his reasons for 
them, as lawyers do their clients, and will never siilfer them to 
come together lest they should join issue, and so put an end to 
his business. It is impossible, in short, we find, to describe 
this strange rhapsody, without falling a little into the style of 
it ; — and, to do it complete justice, we must use its very words. 

‘ Jvii)linU\ it is without the copula — it wants the possibility — 
of every position, to which there exists any correspondence in 
reality. ' 

Our Lay-preacher, in order to qualify himself for the oITice 
of ajTiiidc to the blind, has jjat, of course, once thought of look- 
ing about for matters of fact n but very wisely draws a metaphy- 
sical bandage over his eyes I sits quietly down where he was, 
takes his nap, and talks in his sleep — but we really cannot say 
very wisely. He winks and flutters all unintelligible, and ail 
impertinent things. Instead c¥ inquiring into the distresses, of 
the manufacturing or agricultural districts, he ascends to the 
orbits of the fixed stars, or eJifc enters into the sUitislics of the 
garden plot under his window, and, like palstalF, ‘ babbles of 
green fields : ' instead of (he balance of the three estates, King, 
Lords, and Commons, he gives us a theory of the balance of 
the powers of the human mind, the Will, the Reason, and — 
the Understanding ; instead cf referring to the tythes or taxes, 
lie quotes the Talmud ; and illustrates the whole question of 
peace and war, by obsci viug, that ‘ the ideal republic of Plato 
‘ w^as, if he judges rightly, to the history of the town of 

Man-Soul " what Plato was to John Bunyan : ' — a most safe 
and politic conclusion ! 

Mr Coleridge is not one of those whom he calls * alarmists by 
trade, ’ but rather, we imagine, what Spenser calls ‘ a gentle 
Jiusher, Vanity by name. ’ If he does not excite appr^hen^igp. 
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by pointing out danger and difncultics where they do not exist, 
neither does he inspire confidence, by pointing out the means 
to prevent them where they do. We never indeed saw a work 
that could do lops good or less harm ; for it relates to no one 
object, that any one person can have in view. It tends to pro- 
duce a coinpIcLe interregnvm of all opinions ; an abeyatica of the 
understanding; a suspension both of theory and practice; and 
is indeed a collection of doubts and moot-points — all hindrances 
and no helps. An uncharitable critic might insinuate, that 
there was more quackery than folly in all this ; — and it is certain, 
that our^ learned author talks as magnificently of his nostrums^ 
SIS any advertizing impostor of them all — and professes to be in 
possession of all sorts of morals, religions, and political panaceas^J^ 
which he keeps to himself, and expects you to pay for the se- 
< tet. He is always promising great thing;^ in short, and per- 
forms nothing. The vagaries, wliimsies, and pregnant throes 
i'f Joanna S(^uLhcotc, were sober and rational, compared with 
Mr Coleridge’s (jualms and crude conceptions, and promised 
<l(.‘!:vrranco in this Lay-)Sertnon. The true secret of all this, we 
.^ll^}H^ct, is, that our author has not made up bis own mind on 
i'fiv of the subjects <3f which he professes to treat, and on which 
lie warns his readers agiinst coming to any conclusion, without 
his especial assislanct ; by means of which, they may at last at- 
tain lo ‘ that imperative and oracular form of the understand- 
ing, ’ of which he speaks as ‘ the form n.f. reason itself in a!i things 
]rjrely r.itioiuil and nuiral, ’ In lips' slate of voluntary sclf-de- 
into which he lias thrown 1) mself, he mistakes liallucina^ 
tions for truth?,, though he still b s liis misgivings, and dares 
not communicate them to others^ except in distant hints, Jest 
the spell should be broken, and the vision disappear. Tlain 
sense and plain sneaking would'jput an end to those ‘ tiiick- 
coming fancies, ’ that lull him ta« repose. It is in this sort of 
waking dream, this giddy maze of opinions, started, and left, and 
3 e?'Li:ncd — thi'» momentary pumiit olTruths, as if they were but- 
terflies — that Mr Coleridge’s pleasure, and, we believe, his chief 
liicuity, lies. 1 lei has a thousand shadowy thoughts that rise 
belurc him, and hold each a glas?, in which they point to others 
yet more dim and distant. He has a thousand self-created fan- 
cies. that gidier and burst like bubbles. In the world of sha- 
<iovvs, in the succession of bubbles, there is no preference but of 
the most shadowy, no attachment but to the shortest- lived. Mr 
Coleridge accordingly lias no principle but that of being govern- 
ed entirely by his own caprice, indolence, or vanity; no opi- 
nion that any body else li dds, or even he himself, lor two nio- 
^inents t'^^get.hcr. His fancy ‘Stronger than his reason ; his ap- 
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prehension greater than his comprehension. He perceives every 
thing, but the relations of things to one another. His ideas are 
as finely shaded as the rainbow of the moon upon the clouds, as 
evanescent, and as soon dissolved, Tiie subtlety of his tact, the 
quickness and airiness of his invention, make him perceive every 
possible shade and view of a subject in its turn ; but this readi- 
ness of lending his imagination to every thing, prevents him 
from weighing the force of any one, or retaining the mo.^t im- 
portant in mind. It destroys the balance and viomcnlmn of his 
feelings; makes him unable to follow up a principle iiiio its con- 
sequences, or maintain a truth in spite of opposition : it takes 
away all to adhere to what is right, and rej ect what is 
wrong; and, with the will, the power to doit, at the expense of 
any thing difficult in thought, or irksome in feeJing. The conse- 
quence is, that the general character of Mr Cf‘leridgc’s intellect, 
is a restless and yet listless dissipation, that yields to every im- 
pulse, and is stopped by every ob>»Lacle ; an indifference to the 
greatest trifles, or the niosL important truths ; or rather, a pre- 
ference of the vapid to the solid, of tlie possible to the ac- 
tual, of the impossible to both; of theory to practice, of contra- 
diction to reason, and of absurdity to common sense. Per- 
haps it is well that he is so impracticable as he is : for when- 
ever, by any accident, be comes to priictice, he is danger- 
ous in the extreme. Though his opinions arc neutralized in 
the^x4reme levity oWii^ understanding, wc arc sometimes 
tempted to suspect that they may be subjected to a more igno- 
ble hi as ; for though he doci not ply his oar'^ very strctiuoun’y 
in following the tide of corrujotion, or set up his sails to catch 
the tainted brc'^ze of popular||y, ijo suffers his boat tt) drift n- 
long vvith the stream. We do not pielend to iindcrstanti the 
philosophical principles of lliiit anoiiialoLis produciion, ‘ ihe 
‘ Friend ; ’ but we remember ihat the praciical ineaMirts which 
he there atteinpted to defend, were the expedi! lo-.i lo C'ontnha- 
geii, the expedition to Walcheren, and the as asbiiiution of 
Bur-n iparte, which, at the time Mr C£>ljriclgc wms gclLng that 
work into circulation, was a conirnon topic of ersatio?:, 
and a sort o^JhtloT'?i hope in certain circles, A m.in who ex- 
ercises an unlimited philosophical scepticism on (p estioi’s of 
abstract right or wrong, may be of service to the progress of 
truth i . Mit a wu’itcr who exercises this jrrivilcge, w ith a regular 
leaning to the side of power, i:> a very (]ueslioiuible .sort oi' per- 
son. There is not much of this kind in the jircseo'. Ks^ay. It 
lias no loaning any way. All the sentimeiUs advanced in it arc 
^ like the swan's down feather — 

‘ That standi upon ihe swell at full cf tide, 

Aioi ne'thir w .iv iriclincs. ’ 
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Wc have here given a pretty strong opinion on the merits of 
this performance : and we proceed to make it good by extracts 
from the work itscll and it is just as well to begin with the be- 
ginning. 

‘ If our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible 
had been confined to the one fact, of Its immediate derivation from 
God, should still presume that it contained rules and assistances 
for all conditi(^ns of men, under all circumstances; and therefore 
for communities no less than for individuals. The contents of every 
work must correspond to the character and designs of the work- 
master ; and the inference in the present case is too obvious to be 
overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It requires, indeed, all the 
might of superstition, to conceal from a man of common under- 
-standing, the farther truth, that the interment of such a treasure, 
in a dead language, must needs be contrary to the intentions of the 
5 *racious Donor. Apostasy itself dared not question the premise ; 
and, that the practical jconscquence did not follow, is conceivable 
only under a complete system of delusion, which, from the cradle 
to the death-bed, ceases not to overawe the will by obscure fears;, 
while it preoccupies the senses by vivid imagery and ritual panto- 
jnime. But to such a scheme, all forms of sophistry are native* 
The very excellence of the Giver has been made a reason for with- 
holding the gift ; nay, the transcendent value of the gift itself as- 
signed as the motive of its detention. We may be shocked at the 
jircsutnplion, but need not be surprised at the fact> that a jealous 
priesthood should have ventured to represent, the applicability of the 
Bible to all the wants and occasions f^TVien,*as a wax-like pliftlli^j’ 
to all their fancies and prepossessions Faithful guardians of Holy 
Writ!’ &c. j 

And aft(T n great deal to the s(Ae effect, be proceeds — 

‘ The humblest and least educatA of our countrymen must have 
wilfully ucglert(Ml rhe inestimable wivileges secured to all alike, if 
he has not himself found, if he halnot from his own personal expe- 
rience discovered, the sufficiency m the Scriptures in all knowledge 
-requisite for a right, performance of his duty as a man and a Chris- 
t.ian. Of the labouring classes, who in all countries foam the great 
majority of the inhabitants, more than this is not demanded, more 
.tlian this is not perhaps generally desirable. ' — * They are not sought 
for in public counsel, nor need they be found where politic sentences 
.are spoken. It is enough if every one is wise in the working of his 
<iwn craft : so best will they maintain the state of the world. ' p. 7. 

Now, if this is all that is necessary or desirable for the peo- 
ple to know, we can see little difference between the doctrine of 
llie L^y Sermon, and ‘ that complete system of papal imposture, 
.which inters the Scriptures in a dead language, and commands 
Its vassals to take for granted what it forbids them to ascertain. ' 
a. candidate is to start for infallibility, we, for our parts, shaP 
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give our casting vote for the successor of St Peter, rather than 
for Mr Coleridge. The Bible, we believe, when rightly un- 
derstood, contains no set of rules for making the labouring 
classes mere ‘ workers in brass or in stone, ’ — ‘ hewers of wooil 
or drawers of water, ' each wise in his own craft. Yet it is by 
confining their inquiries and their knowledge to such vocations,, 
and excluding them from any share in politics, philosophy, and 
theology, * that the state of the world is best upheld. * Such 
is the exposition of onr Lay-Divine. Such is his application of 
it. Why then does he blame the Catholics for acting on thia^ 
principle — for deducing the practical covscquencc from the ac- 
knowledged premise P Great as is our contempt for the delu- 
sions of the Romish Churcli, it would have been still greater^ 
if they bad opened the sacred volume to the poor and illiterate;, 
had told them that it contained the most useful knowledge for 
all conditions and for all circumstarces of life, public and pri- 
vate j and had then instantly shut the book in tlicir faces, say- 
ing, it was enough for ihein to be wise in their own calling, and 
to leave the study and interpretation of the Scriptures to their 
betters — to Mr Coleridge and his imaginary audience. I'ho 
Catholic Church might have an excuse for what it did in the 
supposed difficulty of uuclerstanding the Scriptures, their doubts 
and ambiguities, and * was-like pliability to all occasions and 
humours. ’ But Mr Coleridge has no excuse ; for he says, they 
are plaij;^,to al^ capacitie s , high and low together. ‘ Tlie road- 
^ Ovation, ' he saysT^^iV for us a high road, and the w^ay- 
^rer, though simple, need not err therein. ^ And he ac- 
"^ordingly proceeds to drawjup a provisional bill of indict- 
ment, and to utter his dou^^iful denunciations against us a.s 
a nation, for the supposed ne»^jcct of the inestimable privileges, 
secw'cd alike to alL^ and for the, lights held out to all for ‘ main- 
taining the state ’ of their country in the precepts and exam- 
ples of Holy Writ ; vvhen, all of a sudden, his eye uiicjunter- 
ing that brilliant auditory which his pen liacl conjured up, the 
Preacher finds out, that the only use of the study of the Scrip- 
tures for the rest of the people, i.s to learn tlnit they have no 
occasion to study them at all — ‘ so best sliid! they maintain 
the state of the world. ' If Mr Coleridge hn', no meauing in 
what he writes, he had better not write at ail; ir lie (las any 
meaning, he contradicts himself. The truth i?, however, as it 
appears to us, that the whole of tins Sermon is written to sanc- 
tion the principle of Catholic dictation, and to reprobate ihiiL> 
<lil}usion of free inquiry — that dillerence of pnvale, and ascen- 
dancy of public opinion, w'hich has been the ncccSsSary conse- 
quence, and the great bcr.cfil ef the Rjlormatiou. xnat Mr 
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Coleridge himself is as squeamish in guarding hi$ Statesman’s 
Manual from profanation as any Popish priest can be in keep* 
iiig the Scriptures from the knowledge of the Laity, will be seen 
from the following driicalc marceuu^ which occurs, p. 44. 

‘ When I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the 
IT' qnirers after it, /or the absence of all the usual softenings sv^gesied 
bij xwrhily prvdeyiccy (f all compromise beVmcen truth and courtesy. 13 ut 
not even as a Seimon would I have addressed the present Discourse 
to a promiscuous audience ; and for this reason I likewise announced 
it in the title-page, as exclusively ad clerumy i. e. (in the old and 
'wide sense of the word) to men of clerkly acquirements, of what* 
ever profession. I would that the greater part of our publications 
could be thus directedy each to its appropriate class of readers.* 
But this cannot be I For among other odd burrs and kecksies, the 
‘misgrowth of our luxuriant activity, we have now a Reading PliU- 
jAC — as strange a phrase, methinks, as ever forced a splenetic smile 
on the staid countenance of Meditation ; and yet no fiction ! For 
nur readers have, in good truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have 
waxed proud. Ir would require the intrepid accuracy of a Col- 
quhoiin to venture at the precise number of that vast company only, 
whose heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries of 
Literature, the circulating libraries and the periodical press. But 
wJiat is the result \ Does the inw^ard man thrive on this regimen ? 
Alas ! if the average health of the consumers may be judged of by 
the articles of largest consumption ; if the secretions may be con- 
jectured from the Ingiedients of the dishes that are fftund best suited 
in their palates ; from all that I have^ljffe, either of the batfcj^itt or 
the guests, 1 shall utter my Profaccia with a desponding sigh. Fron. 
a popular philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense delivc,' 
us ! ' / 

If it were possible to be serious after a passage like this, we 
might avk, wliat is to hinder a convert of ‘ the church of su- 
prrsliiion’ from exclaiming in hke manner, ‘ FVoni a popular 
ilicologv, and a theological populace, Good Lord deliver us I ' 
Mr C 'oleridge docs not say — will he say — that as many sects 
and diflt rciuTs of ojnnion in rcligipn have not risen -^ip, in con- 
scijuencc of the Uefjrrnation, as in philosophy or politics, from 
* tile J! jsirnovili of our Iiixurlaiu activity ?’ Can any one ex- 
j)iT>s a grciiicr disgii'^t, (approach iiu{ to at every sect 

aiul separaLioit fium the Church of England, wliich he some- 
tijocs, by Ml lupcibo e of a fti elation, affects to call the Catholic 
i iturcli i '1 he. c something, then, worse than ‘ luxuriant ac- 
.:vily, ’ — liic palsy of denih ; son elhing worse than occasional 
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error^ — sjstemalic imposture ; something worse than the colli- 
sion of differing opinions, — the suppression of all freedom of 
thought and independent love ‘of truth, under the torpid sway 
of an insolent and selfish domination, which makes use of truth 
and falsehood equally as tools of its own aggrandisement and 
the debasement of its vassals, arid always must do so, without 
the exercise of public opinion, and freedom of conscience, as its 
control and counter-check. For what have we been labouring 
for the last three hundred years ? Would Mr Coleridge, with 
impious hand, turn the world ‘ twice ten degrees askance, ' and 
carry us back to the dark ages ? Would he punish the read^ 
ing 'j^ublic for their bad taste in reading periodical publications 
which he does not like, by suppressing the freedom of the press 
altogether, or destroying the art of printing } He does not 
know what he means himself. Perhaps \vc can tell him. He, 
or at legist those whom he writes to please, and who look • with 
jealous leer malign * at modern advantages and modern preten- 
sions, would give us back all the abuses of former times, ^ with- 
out any of tlieir advantages ; and impose upon us, by force or 
fraud, a complete system of superslition without fiiilh, of despot- 
ism without loyiilty, of error without enthusiasm, and all the 
eviI-», without any of the blessings, of ignorance. The senseless 
jargon whicli Mr Coleridge has let fall on this subject, is the 
more extraordinary, inasmuch as he declares, in an early part 
of iiib Sermon^J-hat * Religion anJ Reason arc their own cv:- 
denej^t'^^h position* tTl'fhjJi' •jppears to us ‘ fraught with polcti-^ 
UfStfinfiikiili/ ’ quite as much as Uuitarianisrn, or the (IcLcstablc 
for teaching reading and^riting, and a knowledge of the 
^Scriptures, without the crccd*or the catechism o^ the Church 
of England. The passage in which this sweeping clause is in- 
troduced en passmit, is w^orth quoting, both as it is very non- 
pcnsicai in itself, and as it is one of the least nonsensical in the 
present pamphlet. 

' In the infancy of the w^orld, signs and wonders were requisite, 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself, and the source of all other idolatry, which tempts the natural 
man to seek the true cause and origin of public calamities in out- 
ward circumstances, persons and incidents : in agents, therefore, 
that were themselves but surges of the same tide, passive conduct - 
ors of the one invisible influence, under vrhich the total host of bil- 
lows, in the w’hole line of successive impulse, swell and roll shore- 
ward ; there finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and be dissi- 
pated. 

* But with each miracle worked there vras a truth revealed, which 
thenceforward was to act as its substitute : And if vve think the 
Bible less applicable to us on account cf the miracles, we degrade 
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ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy ; which are, indeed, 
lb« appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that very 
cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then only, when, 
as a mere and passive medium, they yield a free passage to its. light. 
It was only to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and through 
the Aenses, that the senses were miraculously appealed to. Reason 
and Religion are their own evidence. The natural sun is, in this 
respect, a symbol of the spiritual. Ere he is fully arisen, and while 
his glories are still under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away 
the usurping vapours of the night-season, and thus converts the air 
itself into the minister of its own purificatiDn : not surely in proof 
or elucidation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its intercep- 
tion. * p. 12 . 

Here is a very pretty Delia Cruscan image : and we really 
think it a pity, that Mr Coleridge ever quitted that school of* 
poetry to grapple with the simplicity of nature, or to lose him- 
fc-elf in the depths of philosophy. His illustration is pretty, but 
false. He treats the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, with 
more^ than heretical boldness, as mere appeals to ‘ sense and 
fancy, ’ or to ‘ the natural man, * to counteract the impressions 
of sense and fancy. But, for the light of Heaven to have been 
like the light ofMay in this respect, the Sun ought to haye call- 
ed up other vapours opposite, as mirrors. or pageants to reflect 
its light, dimmed by the intermediate vapours, instead of chas- 
ing ihe last away. We criticize the simile, bccausQ we are sure 
higher authoriiy will object tb the doctri'Jc. We STnjght chal- 
lenge Mr Coleridge to point out a%ingle writer, Cc i tin Pro- 
testant or Sectarian, whose principles are not regarded as potch 
tial infiddifij by tlie rest, that does not consider the iniraeulo’u 
attestation of certain revealed doctrines as pr( ofs of their U iilh, 
independently of their internal evidence. Tt.ey are a distinct 
and additional authority. Reason and ReligiMi are no more 
the same in this respect, than ocular deinonscration and oral 
testimony are the same. Neither are they opposed to one ano- 
ther, any more. We believe in credible witnesses. We be- 
lieve in the word of God, wherf vve have reason to suppose, that 
we hear his voice in the thunder of his power : but we cannot, 
consistently with the principles of reason or of sound faith, 
suppose him to utter what is contrary to reason, theugh it 
may be different from it. Revelation utters a voice in the si- 
lence of reason, but does not contradict it: it throws a light on 
objects too distant for the unassisted »ye to behold. But if does 
not pervert our natuial f>rgans of vision, with respect to objects 
wiihin iheir reach* Rcin-oii and religion are therefore 0011*^ isl- 
tr.r, 1 11?- not tiu? sane, nor sclf-cvideni. All ihu, we 

iL: d , is < ki»r autl Iku >'i:- (ioicridpe likes to uarken and 
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perplex ivery j<|uefttion of which he treats^ 8o^ in jSie 
above qnoted, he affirms that Relimoa is its own evidence^ 
found one class of readers | and he afterwards assevts that Bm* 
son is founded on faith, ter astonish another. He^ntdceeilU 
deed by the differential method in all questions his 
care, in which he Is tolerably successful, is not 
any set of men or opinions. We pass over his JetMifild osv 
the French Revolution, — his discovery that the state ^ 
opinion has a considerable infiuence on the state of pubKo^^ 
fairs, particularly in turbulent times, — hib apology for imitatSog 
St Paul by quoting Shakespear, and many others: for. if we 
were to coUect all the riches of absurdity in this DiscojursOf we 
should nevet have done. But there is one passage, upon which 
he has plainly taken so much pains, that we must give it. 

‘ A calm and detailed examination of the facts, justifies me to mf 
own mind, in hazarding the bold assertion^ that the fearful blundeta 
of the late dread flevolution, and all the calamitous mistakes of Its 
opponents, from its commencement even to the era of loftier prin- 
ciples and wiser measures (an era, that began with, and ought to be 
named from, the war pf the Spanish and Portuguese insurgents), 
every failure, with all its gloomy results, may be unanswerably de« 
duc^, from the Oeglect of some maxtin or other that had been esta- 
blished by clear reasoniag and plain facts, in the writings of Thucydi- 
des, Tacitus, Macbiavel, Bacon, or Harrington# These are red-letter 
names, even of wordly wisdom s and yet 1 dare 

chaU^aig^'^ the critical fftfflVIlbs of infidelity, to point out any one 
jpif|)ortafnfTruth, any one efficient practical direction or warning, 
did not preexist, and for the West part in a sounder, more in- 
telligible, knd more cotppr«henstye f6rm in the Bible. ’ 

* In addition to thi^, l^e Hehtew legislator, and the other inspir- 
ed poets, prdpfi^!^ historiahs and moralists^ of the Jewish church, 
have two immense advant^es In their favour. First, their particu- 
lar rules sEpd Jiresqtrpts flow directly and visibly from universal pr^n- 
^eipjes, as from a fountains they flow from principle^ and ideas that 
are not so prqperly said to be confirmed by reason, as to be reason 
itself I Principles, in aerand procession, di<ijoined from which, and 
from the emottons that inevitably accompany the actual intuition of 
their truth, the widest maxims of ^ prudence are like arms without 
hearts, muscles without nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of 
thejie prtncipks, as taoigbt in, the Bible, they are understood, in ex- 
act proportion a^ they $are believed and felt. The regulator is never 
separated from the main spring. For the words of the Apostle are 
literally and philosophically true : JVe (that is the human race) live 
hy faiths Whate^^er we do or know, that m kind is dtIFerent from 
&e brute creation, has its origin in a determination of the reason to 
VOL. XXVll. no. 54. G g 
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have faith and trust in itself. This, its first act of faiAf is scarcely 
less than identical with its own being. ImfUdih it is the copula 
— it contains the possibility^^--^( every position, to which there 
exists any correspondence in reality. It is itself, therefore, the re- 
alizing principle, the spiritual substratum* of the whole complex 
body of truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, 
God: a faith not derived from experience, but its ground and 
source; and without which, the fleeting chaos Jacts would no 
more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself make 
a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the inspired 
Scripture, is the form ^ reason itself^ in all things purely rational 
and moral. 

^ If it be the word of Divine Wisdom, we might anticipate, that 
h would in all things be distinguished from other books, as the Su-.^ 
preme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to the 
thV^gs known, ie distinguished ^om the understanding, or creature- 
ly mind of the tn4ividu'4f the acts of which are posterior to the 
things it records and arranges. Man alone was created in the image 
of God : a position grourdless and inexplicable, if the reason in man 
do not di&r from the understanding. For this the inferior animate 
(many at least) possess in degree •* and assuredly the divine image 
or idea Is not a thing of degrees, * ficc. &c. drc. 

There is one short passage, just afterwards in which the au« 
thor makes an easy transition from cant to calumny : and, with 
equal credit and safety to himself, insults and traduces the 
dead. * One confirmation of the j ^te jT.Triartloiii^j^sg.jnay find 
in the history of our country, written by the same SfotcSS'iVii- 
losapher, who devoted his life to the undermining bf 
Christian Religion ; and expended his last breath in a blas^ ^ 
phemous regretj that he had not survived it / ’ This last as- 
sertion is a gratuitous poetical fabrication, as mean as it is ma- 
lignant. With respect to Mr Hume’s History, here spoken of 
with ignorant petulance, it is beyond dispute the most judicious, 
profound, and acute of all historical compositions, though ibn 
friends of liberty may admit, with the advocate of servility, that 
it has its defects ; — and the scc^Cism into which its ingenious 
and most amiable author was betrayed in matters of religion, 
must always be lamented by the lovers of genius and virtue. 
The venom of the sting meant to be indicted on the memory of 
* the Scotch Philosopher, ’ seems to have returned to the wri- 
ter's own bosom, and to have exhausted itself in the following 
bloated passage. 

^ At me annunciation of Principles, of Ideas, the soul of man 
awakes, and starts up, as an exile in a far distant land at the un- 
expected sounds of his native language, when, after long years of 
absence^ and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in his own 
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motber tongue. He weeps (or joy^ and embraces tbe speaker as bis 
brother. Hote else can we etplatn the fact so honourable to Great Bri^ 
iairit f that the poorest amongst us will contend with as much enthu* 
eiasm as the richest fcrr the rights of property f These rights are the 
spheres and necessary conditions of free agency. But free agency 
contains the idea of the free will ; and in this he intuitively knows 
the sublimity, and the infinite hop^s# fears, and capabilities of his 
own (Engli^) nature. On what other ground but the tognittentie 
rf ideas and principles to man as man, does the nameless soldier 
rush to the combat in defence of the liberties or the honour of hts 
country ? Even men, wofully neglectful of the^principles of rdlt* 
gon, wiU shed their blood for its truth. ^ p. 30. 

How does this passage agree with Mr C.’s general contempt 
of mankind, and that especial aversion to ‘ Mob- Sycophancy * 
which has marked him from the cradle, and which formerly 
him to give up the periodical paper of the Watchman, and to 
break oflp in the nuddle of his ^ Condones ad Populum ^ * A 
few plain instincts, and a little common sense, are all that the 
most popular of our popular writers attribute to tbe peo- 
ple, or rely on for their success in addressing them. But Mr 
Coleridge, the mob-hating Mr Coleridge, here supposes them 
intuitively to perceive the cabalisUcal visions of German meta- 
physics ; and compliments the poorest peasant, and the name- 
less soldier, not only o n the cognateness « of tlick ideas and 
princip|£^i4^ilian aB on their immediate and joyous 

mere annunciation of such delightful things as 
and Ideas. ^ Our mystic, in a Note, finds a con-« 
^rmation of this cognateness of the most important truths to 
the vuigarest of tbe people, in * an anecdote told with much 
humour in one of Goldsmith’s Essay^^ ’ Poor Goldy ! How 
he would have stared at this transcendental inference from his 
^humorous anecdote I He would have felt as awkwardly as Gut 
when t^ monkey at the palace of Brobdignag took him 
an airing on ifae tiles, and almost broke his neck by the ho- 
nour. Mr Coleridge^s patronage is of the same unwieldy kind.— 
Tbe Preacher next gives bis authorities for reading the Scrip- 
tures. They are— HeracHtns and Horace. — In earnest ? In 
good sooth, and in sad and sober eitrnest. 

< Or would you wbh for authorities i — ^for gredt examples ? — You 
may find them in the il^fitings of Thuanus, of Lord Clarendon, of Sir 
Thomas More, of Raleigh ; and in the life and letters of the heroic 
Gustavus Adolphus. But these, though eminent statesmen, were 
Cbristians, and might He under the thraldom of habit and prejudice. 


f Why tot Great Britaun alone ^ 
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I will refer you then to authorities of two great men, tM>th Pagana ; 
but removed from each other by many centuries, and not more dis- 
tant in their ages than in their characters and situations. The first 
shall be that of Heraclitus, the sad and recluse philosopher. ii« 

f0«y mf* 3if»fficsr ii ftxivcftwm Kmt 

9tm irm iiittviw m Sue t«i' Smv. * Sh^l 

Ire hesitate to apply to the prophets of God, wbat could be affirmed 
of the Sibylls by a philosopher Vhom Socrates, the prince of philo- 
sophers, venerated for the profundity of his wisdom ! 

* For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished court 
of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in aH ages deem- 
ed the models of *good sense, and are still the pocket-companions of 
those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar with {he gentle- 
man. This accomplished man of the world has given an account M 
the subjects of conversation between the illustrious statesmen who 
governed, and the brightest luminaries who then adorned, the em- 
pire of the civiHaed world — 

* Sermo ofrituf non de viJlis domibusve alienis 
Nec, male, nec ne lepus saltet. Sed quod magis ad nos 
PertineL et nescire malum est, agitamus : utrumne 
l>ivitii8 homines, an sint virtute beati f 
£t qua sit natura bom ? summumque quid eius \ ’ 

It is not easy to conceive any thing better than this ; — only the 
next passage l^eats it hollow, and is itself surpassed by the one 
after it, * aS Alps o'er Alps arise. * ^ ^ 

So far Mr Coleridge has induig^nif^Uir in *Tl*^i5cp^atory 
heat,’ and said nothing about the Bible. But 
himself up for his main purpose, places himself at theS*;^ 
and undertakes to conduct the statesman to his desired haven in 
Scripture prophecy and histor 3 % ‘ But do you require some one 
or more particular passage from the Bible, that may at once 
illustrate and exemplify its applicability to the changes and 
fortunes ot empires ? Of the numerous chapters that relatj^ 
to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies^^ before and-^xfier 
their division into two kingd^s, it would be iftore difficult to 
state a single one, from which sqme guiding light might not 
be struck. * Does Mr Coleridge then condescend^ to oblige us 
with any one ? Nothing can be farther from his thoughts. He 
is here off again at a tangent, and 'does not return to the sub- 
ject for the next seven pages. When he docs— it is in the fol- 


♦ ^ Multiscience (or a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) 
does not teach intelligence. But the Sibyll with wild enthusiastic 
mouth shrilling forth unmirthful, inornate, and unperfumed truths, 
reaches to a thousand }ears with her voice through the power of 
God. ‘ 
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lowing explicit manner . — ^ But I refer to the demand. Were 
if mif ebjeci to touch on the present state of ptAlic affairs in this 
kingdom^ Or on the prospective measures in agitation respecting, 
our sister island^ I vooutd direct your most serious meditations to 
the latter period tf the reign of SolomoUf and to the revolutions 
in the reign of ftlhoboam^ his successor. But I should tread on 
glomng embers : I vdll turn to the causes of the reoohdion^ and 
fearful chastisement of France. \ Let ihe reader turn to the 
first booh of in which the parallel passage to our pern 

history at the stands, according to our author, so 

alarmingly popspicuoiisi and he will not be surprised that Mr 
Coleridge found himsen * treading on glowing embers. ’ Tbe^ 
insidious loyalty or covert Jatobinism of this same parallel, 
which he felines drawing oU account of its extreme applicabi-* 
lity, is indeed beyond our comprehension, and not a less * cu- 
rious specimen of psychology, ’ than the one immediately pre- 
ceding it, in which he proves the doctrine of dimne right to be 
revealed in an especial manner in the Hebrew jSkuriptures. 

We should proceed to notice that part of the Sermon, where 
the orator rails at the public praises of Dr Bell, and abuses Joseph 
Lancaster, con amore. Nothing more flat and vapid, in wit or 
argument, was ever put before the public, which he treats with 
sgeb contempt. Of the wit, take the following choice sample. 

* But the phrase of the Reading Public, which occasioned this 
note, brings tojav mind the mistake of a lethargic Butch traveller,^ 
whoj^MTfitng higMygraB^^fr^ a showman's caravan, which 
hp.4iadLhs^t^empted to enter by the words, The Learned Pip,* 

pannels, met another caravan of a similar shape, with 
The Reading Fly on it, in letters of the sgme size and splendour. 

Why, drsis voonders above voonders 1 exclaims the Dutchman; 
takes his seat as first comer ; and, soon fatigued by waiting, and by 
the very hush and intendty of his.ei^pectation, gives way to his con- 
^ stitutional somnolence, from which he is roused by the supposed 
'.ndBtgggjnan at Hemnslow, with a — In •what namCy Sir ! was your 
^ace taken ? jjpe you booked all the way for Reading P — Now a Read- 
ing Public is (to my mind) more marvellous still, and in the third 
iter of “ voonders above voonders ! ** 

. Mr Coleridge’s wit and sentimentality do not seem to have 
settled accounts together $ for in the very next page after this 
• third tier of wonders, * he says — 

* And here roy apprehensions point to two opposite errors. The 
first consists in a disposition to think, that as the peace of nations 
has been disturbed by the diffusion of a. false light, it may be re- 
estjablished by excluding the people from all knowledge and all pros- 
pect of amelioration. O ! n^ver, never ! Reflection and stirrings of 
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mind, With all their restlessness, and all the errors dmt result from 
their imperfection, from the Too muchy because Too UuUy^ are come 
into the wc^rld. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of 
cariosity, are to be found in every vtlla^ : Books are in every novel : 
The infantas cries are hushed with picture-hooks ; and the Cotta- 
ycr'i child sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it 
impossible for the man to be treated or governed aa a chU<l« Here, 
aa m so many other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from 
a things having become too general, are best rehioved hf making 
It nniversdl. ’ p« 49, ^ " 

And yet, wkh Mr Coleridge, a reading publiie:. is * is&opders 
above voonders ’--a strange phrase, anti yet no i^ction ! ^Thc 
public is become a reading public, down to the coitager^a child ; 
Md he thanks God for it-^-for lhat great moral steam-engine, ^ 
£>r Bell’s original and unsophisticated plan, whidt he covisiders " 
un especial gift of Providence to the human race— >-thiis about 
Cobe^Gonverted into one great reading public ; and yet he utters 
his Pn^accia upon it with a desponding sigh ; and proposes, as 
a remedyi to put this spirit which has gone forth, under the tu- 
tdage of churchwardens, to cant against ^ liberal ideas, ’ and 

• the jargon of this enlightened age ; ’ — in other words, to turn 
this vast machine against itself, and make it a go-cart of cor- 
ruption, servility, superstition and tyranny'. Mr Coleridge’s 
first horror is, that there should be a reading public : his next 
hope is to prevent them from reaping an atom of benefit from 

* reflection and stirrings of mind> ’ 

The conclusion of this discourse is even 

than the former part of it; and we give the pulpitorriis£^ 
from which Mr Coleridge is sapposed to deliver it, * high etF^ 
throned above all height,’ the decided preference over that 
throne of dulness and of nonsvise which Pope did erst erect for 
the doubtful merits of Colley and Sir Richard. 

The notes are better, and but a IMe better than the text. 
We might select, as specimens of laborious foolery, the passagf> 
in which the writer defends second sights to prd»^that he^’^as 
unjustly been accused of vision jTy paradox, m hints that a dis- 
belief in ghosts and witches is no great sign of the wisdom of 
♦he age, or that in which he gives us to understand that Sir 
Isaac Newton was a great astrologer, or Mr I^ocke no conjur* 
er. But we prefer (For our limits are straitened) the author's 
description of a green field, which be prefaces by observing, that 
< the book of Nature has been the music of gentle and pious 
minds in all ages ; and that it is the poetry of all human nature 
po read it likewiae in a figurative sense, and to find therein co|> 
re8pondenc^^j|Dd symbols of a spiritya) nature. ' 
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Mr CoLER1DG£*8 description of a green field. 

* I have at this moment before me, in the flowery meadow on 
which my eye is now reposing, one of Nature’s most soothing chap« 
ters^ in which there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt 
or anguish. For never can I look and meditate onlhe vegetable 
creation, without a feeling similar to that with which we gaze at a 
beautiful infant that has itself asleep at its mother’s bosom, and 
smiles in its strange dream of* obscure yet happy sensations* Tho 
same tesMer and genial pleasure takes possession of me, and thia 
pleasure is cheeked Md drawn inward by the like aching roelanoho- 
ly, by the same whispered remonstrance, and made restless by ^ 
similar impulse of aspiration. It seems as if the- soul said to her* 
self— From this state” (from that of a flowery meadow) ‘^hast 
thou fkllen ! Such shouldst thou still become, thyself all permeable 
to a holier power ! Thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own 
transparency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and har- 
monious object is subjected to the life and light of nature which 
shines in it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of Ood 
over all fills, and shines through, Nature ! But vdiat the plant 
by an act not Us own, and unconsciously-^to^ must thou make thj« 
self to become ! must by prayer, and by a watchful and unresisting 
spirit, jam at least with the preventive and assisting grace to mate 
thyself, in that light of conscience which iuflameth not, and with 
that knowledge which pufFetli not up. ’ 

This will do. It IS well observed by Hobbes, that ^ it is by 
means of wordil ^ becometb excellently wise or 


Art. IX. Letters from St Hdena. By William Warden, 
Surgeon on Board the Northumberland. 8vo. London^ 
1816. 


.^ ZTh is is a short and amusing little book, full of entertaining 
gossip ^ild chit-chat, exempt from baseness, and un- 
tainted with malignity. The author, a Navy surgeon by pro- 
fession, who seems to have passed the greater part of his life 
on board of ship, happened to serve, in his medical capachy, 
in the Northumberland, at the time when Napoleon Bonaparte 
was transferred to that vessel from the Bellerophon, in order to 
be conveyed to his prison of St Helena. When this accident 
brought Mr Warden unexpectedly in contact with the Ex- 
emperor of the French, he appears to hhve entertained against 
that extraordinarv personage, all the common prepossessions so 
industriously difiused in |^ngland, and so generally imbibed by 
persons of bis situation in me. That Napoleon nad adminis- 
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tered poison to his sick at Acre, and that he had employed 
assassins to murder Piche^u and Captain Wright, were points 
of which the Surgeon of the Northumberland was as thorcmghi- 
ly convinced, as of the efficacy of mercury in dysentery, or, as 
he himself &sures us, of the truth of Holy Writ itself But 
his mind, though prejudiced, was candid. Living on terms of 
hdtimacy with the followers of Napoleon, his conversatioiis with 
them gradually efikced the unfavourable opinion be had farmed 
of their master. Their devoted attachment to their\ixifortu- 
nate ohief, their eagerness to vindicate his fame, their admira- 
tion of his character, and affection to his persmi, amde a natu- 
tbI and unavoidable impression upon his mind. iThe object of 
80 much regard and veneration, could not be * die bmtal moii-. 
star, * the * insensible tyrant, ’ he had beard described. Ati% 
^incarnation of the evil principle,’ an / incarnate Moloch’ 
might be dreaded and abhorred, but could not be loved and 
fowwed. The change begun by the companions of Napoleon’s 
exile, was completed by himself. His constant good humour 
smd unvarying affability, his patience and equanimity under 
midqrtunes which no mind of ordinary strength could bear, 
his thirst for knowledge, and eager but rational curiosity, and 
that fascination of manner, which all who have ever approached 
his person admit he can exert at pleasure on those around him, 
made a gradual, and, at length, aiT entire conquest ol Mr War- 
den ; eradicated every unfavourabl e imore i^i o p ^fcfim his bosom, 
and substituted the opposite seiitimdfl'Wffl Their placesl* *nSwn^vi- 
sits which he made at Longwood, after the arrival "ht 

St Helena, put the finishing hand to his conversion, and sentmin^ 
back to Europe, full of admiration for the talents of Napoleon, 
and zealous to clear his reputation from the unjusl; aspersions 
attached to his character. 

Accoi:ding to the laudable practice of the Navy, Mr Warden 
had kept a regular journal of all the occurrences during his 
voyage, in which he had inserted bis observat^ns on 
Icon as they arose ; and mad^motes of the conWrsations he 
had held with him, and the persons of his suite, at the time 
they happened. These notes and observations he has thrown 
into the form of Letters ; and, bv the persuasion of his friends, 
|)e has been induced to publish them. We heartily approve of 
this advice, but should have been better pleased if we had had 
hh obiservations in their original simplicity, without comment 
or connexion, as affording a more authentic, and probably a 
more lively and natural picture of his impressions at the mo- 
ment. But such as it is, we have found his book very enter- 
taining, and we can safely repommem) it to our readers, one 
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of the few works on Napoleon, that is neither sullied by adula- 
tion, nor disgraced by scurrility ; neither disfigured by a blind 
admiration of his defects, nor polluted by a base and mali^ani 
anxiety to blacken and defame a fallen man. 

But favourably as we think, on the whole, of Mr Warden's 
performance, we cannot but lament, that one, who had euoh 
opportunities of conversing with Napoleon, on the most re- 
markable events of his life, was not better prepared to derive 
advantage from such communications, by a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the history and chronology of his own times* 
We are. far from imputing any blame to Mr ^yarden for his 
deficiencies in this respect. In his situation, it was not to i^e 
expected, that he should have the history of Europe so fresh 
in his recollection, as to enable him to cross-question NapoleCn, 
on the numerous and important topicks that formed the subject 
of their conversations. We suspect also that, previous to this 
voyage, Mr Warden’s opportunities of conversing in French 
had not been frequent ; and that, in some of his most interest- 
ing communications with Napoleon, he was compelled to have 
^hc aid of an interpreter. From these two causes conjoined, 
we must seek an explanation of some errors and inaccura^es 
that occur in his historical statements, of which cavillers will no 
doubt avail themselves, to throw a general discredit upon, bis 
book. He tells us, for instance,^ on the authority of the follow- 
ers of NaqplfH^n. |{iat Talleyrand approved of the Spanish war. 

to have sai&y-’ihat Talleyrand first suggested to Na- 
polfi 5 >a ViliS^xpulsion of the Bourbons from Spain ; and he 
should have added, that though Talleyrand suggested this mea- 
sure, he disapproved of the plan which Napoleon adopted for 
its execution, because he thought it one that could not suc- 
ceed, — a greater proof, it must be owned, of his sagacity, than 
of his attachment to the House of Bourbon. In another part 
of bis book, Mr Warden relates a conversation with Napoleon, 
^ltk)ut the de^lth of Captain Wright, which implies, that Cap- 
tain Wri^^tn died in the Temple, while the trials of Pichegru, 
Moreau and Georges, were still depending. But Captain 
'Wright, if we are not mistaken, was tiot made prisoner till 
after the death of Pichegru ; and his death is not said to have 
taken ,place till after the surrender of Ulm. Mistakes of this 
nature certainly detract from the value of Mr Warden’s histo- 
rical recollections ; but his descriptions of Napoleon’s personal 
conduct and manners are not affected by his blunders in chro- 
nology ; and there is an air of plainness and sincerity in his ac- 
count of what he saw and heard, that recommends it strongly 
Ito the confidence of his readers* 
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Napoleon Bonaparte^ 

As a specimen of the graphical powers of Mr Warden, we 
fthall take the following account of one of his interviews with 
Kapoleon at Loncwood. 

* On entering the room, \ observed the back of a sofa turned to-» 
wards me ; and, on advancing, 1 saw Napoleon lying at full length 
on it, with his left arm hanging over the upper part* The glare of 
light was excluded by a Venetian blind ; and before him there was 
covered with books. 1 could distinguish among them some 
flae, bound volumes on the French Revolution* The heat of the day 
had ocGagioned him to dismantle himself of his coat and waistjpoat. 
The moment his eye met mine, he started, up and in 

Xinglish, in a tone of goodhumoured vivacity, * Ah ! Waipi^n; Ww 
do you do ^ ’ I bowed in return ; when he stretched out his band, 
saying, * I have got a fever.* I immediately applied my hand to 
the wrist, and observing, both from the regularity of the pulsation 
and the jocular expression of his countenance, that he was exercis- 
faff'* little of his pleasantry ; 1 expressed my wish that his health 
might always remain the same. He then gave me a familiar tap on 
the cheek, with the back of his hand ; and desired me to go into 
the middle of the room, as he had something to say to me. I now 
congratulated him on the preservation of his health ; and compli-^ 
went,^d him^ at the same time, on the progress he appeared to have 
made hi the Eng]i^h language. * 1 certainly enjoy, he said, a very « 
good state of health, which I attribute to a rigorous observance of 
regimen. My appetite is such, that 1 feel as if I could eat at any 
time of the day ; but I am regular in my meals ; a nd alw ays leave 
off eating with an appetite ; besides, I 
strong wines. — With respect to the English language, 

1 have been very diligent : I now read your newspapers with e!l8».^ 
jsnd must own, that they afford me no inconsiderable amusement.* 
They are occasionally inconsistent, and sometimes abusive*— In one 
paper J am called a /lar, in another a tyrant^ in a third a monster ^ 
and in one of them, which I really did not expect, 1 am described 
as a coivard: but it turned out, after all, that the writer did not ac- 
cuse me of avoiding danger in the field of battle, or dying from an 
enemy, or fearing to look at the menaces of fate and fbl^ne ; it df8^ 
not charge me with wanting presenr^^ of mind in the hur^y of battle, 
and in the suspense of confiicting armies : — no such thing. I want- 
ed courage, it seems, because 1 did not coolly take a dose of poison, ‘ 
or throw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. The editor 
most certainly misunderstands me; I have, at least, too much cou«^ 
rage fi>r that. ’ (p. 133.) On another occasion, he expressed him- 
self on suicide in the following terms. ^ Suicide is a crime the most 
revolting to my feelings ; nor does any reason suggest itself to my 
understanding by which it can be justified. It cwrtainly originates 
in that species of fear which we denominate poUronerie, For what 
glaim can that man have to courage who trembles at the- frowns oC. 
fortune True heroism consists in being superior to the ills of life, 
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in wbaterer shape they may challenge him to the combat. 
p. 58. 

We have heard that he had a similar conversation on suicide 
with one of his generals at Fontainebleau^ after bis first abdi- 
cation of the empire, in which he expressed the same sentiments* 
and concluded with these words — aussi je ne suis pas tout d 
fait etrasger aux sentimens religieuXip * 

When the Northumberland came in sight of the frightfiil 
rock of St Helena* the attendants of Napoleon assemUed on 
the deck, to conliemplate their future prison, and were variously 
affected by the spectacle. Napoleon himself did not leave li& 
cabin for an hour after the ship had anchored in the bay. 
then ascended the poop, and stood there, with his glass in hmid, 
examining the numerous cannon that bristled in his view. * I 
observed him, ’ says Mr Warden, * with the utmost atten- 
tion, as I stood beside him for near half an hour ; and could 
not discover* in his countenance, the least symptom of strong 
or partici^r emotion. * Mr Warden takes this raportunity 
of remarkm^, that during tbei yhole voyage from England to 
St Helena, he * never saw any change in the placid countenaoce 
and unassuming manner of their distinguished shipmate $ ^or 
did he bear of a discontented look, or a peevish expression* 
being remarked by any other person in the ship.' (p. 101.) 
The only occasion, indeed, on which Napoleon appears to havet 
betrayed a momentary feeling of irritation, was in consequence 
of ^iirHtidson I^'we havtiig invited him, for the first time, tr» 
dine *it tiie^PIantation-house, on the arrival of the Countess of 
Loudon in the island. On Bertrand inquiring, * what answer 
it was his Majesty’s pleasure he should return to this invitai- 
tion ? ’ Napoleon replied, * Say, the Emperor gave ai^ 
Bwer.’ And when Mr Warden alluded to the disappoint** 
ment of the people of. the town, who had expected to see him 
pass by as he went to dinner, he exclaimed with some impa- 
vhAice, * Wjmt, go to dinner with a file of soldiers to guard me.* 
In a few nii^tes, however, says Mr Warden, he resumed bis 
usual cool manner, and continued the subject. * After all, he 
said, they could not expect me to accept the invitation. The 
distance is considerable, and the hour unseasonable ; and 1 
have almost relinquished the idea of exceeding my chain, ac- 
com[>anied, as 1 must be^ by an officer.’ Some days after- 
wards, when he had heard that the Countess of Loudon had 
left the island, disappointed at not having seen him, he observ- 
ed, had the Ck>ii£lte8s of Loudon expressed herself fatigued 
the voyage, or had she been indisposed from any other cause* 
} should have bem happy to have waited on hpr. ’ (p. 178, j 
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Nothing appears at this time to have given him so mueh aivi 
noyance as the necessity of having an officer by his side« when- 
ever he mounted on horseback. Mr Warden having obser^^ 
to him, * that, considering the active life he had led, it did not 
appear that he took sufficient exercise to preserve himself in a 
nght state of health $’ he replied, * My rides, indeed, are too 
conBhed ; but the being accompanied by aii officer is so disa- 
|prtl4able to me, that 1 must be content to suffer the consequences 
of abridging them. You know, continued he, &e island of St 
Helena, and must be sensible that a sentinel; placed on ekher 
of these hills, can command the sight of me from the moment I 
this house till I return to it. If an officer or soldil^r, placed 
on that heiglit, will not satisfy your Oovernor, why nbt place 
ten, twenty — a troop of dragoons. Let them never lose sight 
of ifie; only kteep an officer from my side. ^ (p. 171.) This 
aio^ll indulgence to a patient but indignant spirit, might, we 
thmk, have been granted by one soldier to another. The fo- 
reign Gommissi^fti^s had not yet reached St Helem, whose 
presence in the island may justl^^ave alarmed Sir Hudson, in 
more ways than one, for the safety of his prisoner. 

the Briars, a house midway up the mountain, belonging 
to Mr Ualcombe, a merchant of the island, Napoleon took up 
his residence, at the request of the master of the mansion, while 
the house at Longwood was preparing for his reception. There 
happened to be a small Gothic building, about fiftmards from 
the bouse, having one small room below'^Md two small 
ments above^, which was fitted up for his liabitafRffiT Th^re 
Was no choice in the arrangement of this confined abode: the^ 

g round floor was occupied by him, while De L^ Ca^* with 
is son,# who was a page, and tb? valet in waiting were to pos- 
sess the upper story, (p* 104-.) Mr Warden, while visiting Mr 
Balcombe, accidentally met Napoleon, while in this situation. 
Taking a walk before dinner, he * met Napoleon cluttering 
down from among the rocks in his heavy militaryi^oots. lite^ 
accosted me, says Mr Warden-:< with an appar^ mixture 
of satisfaction and surprise $ and reproached me in terms of 
great civility for my long absence. There was a rough deal 
board placed as a seat between two stones, on which, after 
having brushed away the dust with his hands, he set himself 
down, and desired me to take my place by him. On all sides 
of the spot where wc were seatea, rocks were piled on rocks 
to the height of a thousand feet above our heads, while there 
was an abyss of equal depth at our feet. Nature seems, in a 
sportive mood, to have afforded this level space for a semi-aerial 
chvelling; and while I was gazing with some astonishment on- 
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the bqrfen wonders of the scene around me — * Well, said 
Napoleon with a smile, what say you to it ? — and can you 
think that your countrymen have treated me kindly ? ’ Hia 
conversation then turned on the state and character of the isl;- 
and, of whichi books, he said, had ^ivcn a very partial repk^ 
sentation ; and on this, as on every other occasion, he was easiy^ 
goodhumoured and familiar, without the least apparent recoI<>* 
lection of his former {greatness ; and whenever the subject would 
admit of it, he nevee failed to give an air of cheerfulness to his 
remarks. He iiiquired after the officers of the Nortbumter* 
land, whose names he endeavoured to recollect, and eitpreened 
a wish to see them in their wav to Longwood^ where they>,^a^ 
employed in superintending tne completion ^ 4iis bousej 
saia he, they will be contented to v]sit me, as you do naw» la 
the fields^as my present habitation, which serves me for 
fast, dinner and bed-room, is not precisely calculated to receive 
company. ’ Napoleon, continues Mr Wardipp^ frequently midces 
one of Mr Balcombe’s family parties, wherehi^is neither trouble^ 
some nor intrusive, but conducts himself with the manners of a 
gentleman, and a lively demeanour that promotes the general 
vivacity of the domestic circle*’ (p. 109.) 

The account that Mr Warden gives of the appearance and 
habits of Napoleon, is striking and descriptive. 

^ His forehead is thinly covered with dark hair, as well as the top 
of hk head, whicKlb large, and has a singular flatness. What hair 
he has is bushy ; and I could not discern the slightest mix- 

. ture of white in it. His eyes, which are grey, are in continual mo- 
tion, and hurry rapidly to the various objects around him. His 
teeth are re^lar and good; his neck is short, but his shoulders 
of the finest proportion. The rest of his figure, though blended 
with the Dutch fulness, is of a very handsome form. His face 
is uncommon; large, full and pale, but not sickly. In conver- 
sation, the muscles suffer little or no exertion ; with the exception of 
mose in fojpfmmediate vicinity of the mouth, the whole seem fixed, 
and the fmhead particularly smooth. That of a Frenchman is ge- 
nerally Wrinkled, from the habitual muscular exertion of the counte- 
nance, which we call grimace ; but however earnest Napoleon may 
he in conversation, he discovers no distortion of feature. When he 
wishes to enforce a question, he sometimes employs his hand, but 
that alone. He sometimes smiles, but I believe he seldom laughs. * 

The only occasion, indeed, where Mr Warden appears to 
have seen him laugh, was on hearing a story about the Abbe de 
Pradt, whose ridiculous self-sufficiency * brought his risible facul- 
ties into complete exertion. ’ The composure of his manner 
dissatisfied Mr Warden, who complained of it to Bertrand ; 
and wished to know, whether he discovered, at uny time, the 
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fieeltngs of affection and tenderness. * Be assure^ he does, ’ re- 
plied Bertrand. * He is not without a heart, in your sense of the 
expression ; but he does not, cannot, will not make a parade of 
it. ' When Mr Warden mentioned the arrival of news of the 
trial and sentence of Marshal Ney, Napoleon advanced a step 
nearer to him, but without the least change of countenance^ 

* What, said he. Marshal Ney has been sentenced to be shot ? ’ 
The particulars of the trial were then related to him, but he 
made no comment on them. One solitary expression only e- 
acaped him ; and that was, * Marshal Ney was k brare a^n 4 * 

We have preferred these extracts as a specimen of Mr Wan- 
den’s book, thou^ to some of onr readers they may appear 
tnKBng, because tbey relate to particulars that fell under his im* * 
mediate observation, and depend neither on the accuracy of his 
hliftorical reminiscences, nor on the truth of the information 
coiittnunicated to him by others. The remaining space we have 
aOolted to the present article, we shall employ in a short and ge- 
nerri review of the public and political life of Napoleon, with 
such facts and anecdotes interspersed, as haye been furnished to 
us, on mod authority, from persons famiUarly c^ nnected with 
him at different periods of his fortune, or obtainc d from some 
of our countrymen, who saw and conversed with him during his 
residence in the Isle of Elba. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is the son of Cbarlgs Bonaparte and 
Letilia Ramolini. His father, who was a man of ta lents , s^vod 
under Paoli; and, after the submisrion of Corsica to^tBe French,, 
he was more than once deputy of the Noblesse. The family was 
originally Tuscan, and had been settled for many centuries at 
San Miniato. In Mazzuchelli, mention is made of several Bo- 
napartes of San Miniaio, who had distinguished themselves in 
the republick of letters; and, so late as 1796, one of the family 
still survived, a Chevalier de St Etienne, rich and respectable, 
who claimed, and was proud to acknowledge hiss^pdationship^ 
with the young conqueror of Italy. At the height of Napoleon's 
fortune, there were flatterers, who found or fabricated proofs of 
his (Utscent from the antient princes or tyrants of Treviso. But 
there was probably as little foundation for this genealogy, as for 
the m iscrabic impostures of the Emigrants, who rraresented him 
as spriting from the lowest dregs of uie people. His eldest sister 
was educated at Saint Cyr; which fact alone, independent of 
the place held by his father in the deputation of Corsica, would 
be proof sufficient that his family belonged to the antient order 
of Nc»blesse. The name of Napoleon, by which he was chris- 
tened, lb conimon in Italy. It was one of the family names of 
the Orsini, suad was introduced into the family of Bonaparte by 
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m alliance contracted with tlie bouse of Lomellini in the 16th 
century, * For these unimportant details, we are conscious we, 
owe an apology to our readers. No persons can have more 
contempt than ourselves for such frivolous discussions, — the o- 
sual, and, in more cases, the sole materials of family histoiy* 
But, on this occasion, such pitiful arts have been to distort 
the truth, that, when the opportunity offered, we could not re** 
sist the temptation of exposing ignorance, and detecUog 

At an early a£^e, Napoleon was sent to the Military Colh^, 
of Briennes, where he distinguished himself by his proficleuii^ 
in rnathematicks, and his love of reading, but gave oi&aceM^ 
his instructors, by his obstinacy in refusing to learn Latin , 
the usual routine. He would neither get tlie rules of grammair i 
by heart, nor commit verses to memory; nor compose nor spealt 
in Latin. As a punishment for this perverseness, he was de*« 
tained a year or two longer than usual in that seminary, biif 
was at length admitted into the ecole mHiiairei md, at the age 
of 15 or 16, he obtained his first commission in the army* In 
the year 1785,* he lost his father, who died at Montpelier: but 
that misfortune was in a great measure repaired by the kindness 
and care of his great-uncle Lucian, archdeacon of Ajaccio, a 
man of excellent character, and distinguished talent for obser- 
vation, who isi said to have early discerned the extraordinary 
parts, ^nd prognosticated the future rise of Napoleon. Thia 
venerable eW.man died in 1791, at the age of 73, 

^ For some years after his admission into the army, Napoleon 
appears to have divided his time between garrison-duty with 
his regiment and residence on furlough with bis family in Cor- 
sica. He composed at this period a History of Corsica, and 
sent it to the Abbe Uaynal, then residing at Marseilles, who 
received this juvenile performance with approbation, ami ad- 
him to publish it, saying it was a work that would last* 
He afterwards cast it into the form of a Memorial for the Go- 
vernment ; but public events followed so rapidly, that it was 
never printed, and is now probably lost. In 1790, he con- 
ducted fais sister home from Saint Cyr ; and on the quay of 
Toulon, had a narrow escape from the mob, who assailed them 
with cries of d bas les aristocrats^ d bas la cocar de imrcl Per- 

* The following passage, from Sanso vinous history of the Casa 
Orsina, may, perhaps, amuse some of our readers. * Ma mold ptu 
furono i Napoleoni, perche in tutd i tempi gli qrecchi Italiani, o 
Bella pace o nella guerra, udirono quesca nobdissima voce in noxnini 

segnaUti. ’ Lib* IL p. 20* 
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ceiting it Wad a black ribband, ui his sister’s boniiet, i^hich 
these worthy patriots mistook for a black cockade, h^ instantly 
tore it off, and threw it into the sea. In 1791, be was promot* 
ed to be captain of artillery in the regiment of Grenoble, and 
was quartered at Valence in Dauphiny. In the winter of the 
aajpae.year, he returned to Corsica, and was there employed in 
and forming a regiment of volunteers, of which he was 
^ . #|lH^ed to take the command, without resigning his commis- 
i^^sion in the regular service. While occupied in this dut}', he 
had decaaion to display hia coolness and courage, in an affray 
hetwem his regiment and the national guard of Ajaccio, which 
ca#^ some bloodshed, and produced much disturbance in the 
AihI on the breaking out of the war with Sardinia, ho 
iptve the first specimen of his military enterprise, by taking 
imssestsion of the small isles that lie between Corsica and Sardi- 
He was about this time intimately connected with the cc- 
il^ated Paoli, and with Pozzo di Borgo, a young Corsican of 
talents and ambition, with whom he has been ever since on 
terms of the bitterest animosity* What was the real ground 
of difference between these associates, we cannot inform our 
readers w^ith any certainty. The friends of Napoleon pretend, 
that, suspecting from the orders of Paoli, it. was the intention 
of that veteran to revolt against France, he remonstrated strong- 
ly against the design ; in consequence of which, he was arrest^^ 
ed, and committed to prison. Escaping from his conHgement, 
he fled to the mountains, and was there seized bjusome p’^as-- 
ants of the opposite partj^, and brought back to Pozzo di Bor- 
go, who determined to rid himself of a troublesome rival, by 
delivering him up to the English. This resolution, which mi^ht 
have consigned Napoleon to a jail for years, w'as frustrated by 
the corruption or compassion of his guards, who connived at 
liis escape from prison, the night before he was to have been 
given up to an English vessel, that was then hovering uguufai*^ 
the coast. At Calvi, where he arrived without second in- 
terruption, he found two Frendh Commissioners, to whom be 
communicated the designs of Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo, and 
soon after he quilted the island and joined the army of Nice, to 
which his regiment was attached. 

The ‘first service on which he was employed, after his return 
to France, was to superintend, as artillery officer, the batteries 
between Saint Remo and Nice. From this duty, he was de- 
spatched, by his commanding officer, on a mission to Mar-* 
seilles, and other neighbouring towns, to procure supplies for 
the armv ; after which, he was directed to proceed to Auxonne,- 
La hVre, and Paris, for ordnance stores and artHlery officers^, 
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mmuAtbfcm 
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on both ..^ 
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ral, be imiie « l»#m|AwA k whole a0kir^ 

he called D^eimet S ijnsii mUitwe^ d Avignoftf 

On bis vetiifn to ^ of ital^» he was invited to msu^ 
in the aie« of Toulon | amC by his setiriceB oi^ shat occ«isio^ 
he Gontribntedl tnateriaUj^ to the reduction of tlto 
he drat joined the besieging army, be found it UtU nader tm 
conunand of Cartaux, who was as obstinate and jei^oa of CH 
thers, ms he was ignorant and incapable him$el£ SonW%bto 
after the evaenation of the town by the Allies^ as Kapoleim was 
showing his brother Lewis the works and operattons of the 
Siege, be pointed out to him a spot, where an unskilfii) attack 
on one ot the forts had occasioned a great and onnecessafy 
slaughter of the soldiers. The mounds, neder which their bo* 
dies had been tnterred, and other marks of the transadtion, 
were still fresh, Tenez^jeune homme, said Napoleon to hi*^ bro- 
ther, learn from this scene, that it is not less a matter of con- 


science, than of prudence, for a military man Co study well Ins 
profession, F<»*, had the wretch, who led these biave fellows 
to the fori, uiid|a*stood his duty, many of them would be now 
enjoying hfe^ ^atid serving their country. His ignorance Inis 
^ustSired them, and hundreds besides, in the flower of youth, 
and in the prtSpect of honour and happiness. ThcKo woids he 
utter^ with gtoat etoOtion, and with me tears standing in hU 
eyes. How strange it seems, that one, who had naturally these 
strong aeuimientfi of humanity, fhiould have been the caus»e of 
so much havoc and destructton in the world > The oflicer at 
Toulon saeriflced hundreds Co his ignorance. How many thou* 
sands have pertsfaed in Spain, Russia and Germany, victims to 
the ambition and wilfulness of Napoleon ! 

The arrival of Dugornmier with reinforcemfAnIs, changed the 
aspect of affiftirs at Toulon, In a letter of that able General 
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1» tiw €lq«Mmtk», be pniieB Banaputgf OTiii« W| W«! w y ,eC m> 
weryt fiM* liis conduct m tbe tint M too* l4{d«ure4f 

General G^an. * Cte die rednotioB of <jbeteini« 
ea • VMfMd fiir husarvices* «*aa epfMdnted ennwwpde* m 
el A*nMiIkt 7 <tf llteernqrof ftafy} nd* In dut ca^td^i be 
" Md et the aisgeef Omi^ «m pwpoiadf bat iratbont «£■ 
/leJQiMMMiiiioDy «eia^ ena^« •i^dar’Uwionip 
tta^ 'iiib& be area dhawib a dw pwwfc^ teeate- 
^ ti I^BMeaed btMi bb «taatipa%-tiaj'lt|i^^ by aome 
l^wa»aoauBatedte»^ *Wiimia>d iilw 
iMiei'ilNi^ die service* b#’’«Piid 4»mrbai#|«aotl^^ 

: It. > Be OMOe fo«>d bb 
«« vUtn be was aefnner bttt IbM lb Iwn beMeloawved 
t the aiMlary jto tbe line, ^iisldwing tte te be g d^t ae» 
as « dnadvamuge, he dacUited the wpoiatBaeot* and re* 
flndaed some months at Paris without emproymeoL From this 
IjlWfirity* eo ansuitaldB to his tenqier and cbarldm^ be was 
iMHiiooed he Barras* who bad known him at Taideai* to take 
Be cammami the armed force destined to protect the Oon- 
we nti oa the sections a£ Paris. The disposirions made 

fay MlqMdeeii* seemed an eaqr victory to the Convention ; and* 
in recompense of this important service, he was named General 
en teeond of the army of the interior. Soon afterwards* he 
married Josqdiuie, widow of General Beauhantais } and* early 
in the ensuing spring* be was aj^pointed Commandw in Chim 
of the army oc Iwy. ^ ^ 

It is not onr inteation to follow Napoleon ihreugh the bril* 
Kant histtny of bis Italian campaign* die most qwmdid and 
least exceptimiable period of his political career. In one year 
he drove the Germans from the bores of the Abditerranenn to 
the heart of Carindiia* defeated and dispersed dimr armies* 
and gave peace to the Continent. Critichms have heard of 
military men on his skill and oondnet as a Genend in diat ever 
memorable compugn, of the justness of which to have n^ro*' 
tension to form an oninkm. ^at this we know*diat no Gene* 
ral, in antient or mooera times* ever obtained ao many spkn^ 
vi^ries in so short a time* with means so ineensideraUe, and 
with such powerful enemiea opposed to him. But his leM (^o- 
XT was that of a om^ror. Not to igiieak tke civil institu- 
txms in Lomlmrdy, by whidi he did ai) tfaaft in h^ lay to se- 
oaw the hiqipinesa and indepeadenca of the new repabiidc he 
imd omted ; he showed himself* on eveiy occaskm* toe mmeere 
and aamtot friend of peace § and meritto* if be haa not ei^ 
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4i>« pi^4if llxt fin»t man in wdunity nndor thn 
jeVcndi BepiAlidii^ «]io aet fimita to its •^^nuidnement* ^nA 
ho a e s ^ cndssvoomd to mstm -Msin tranqnilUty to the tsoi||^ 
The ndolgeoQs Jte dio«ed to toe Biqiie «t Toilei^uMi» whe^, 
Borne STM consAnMy at nmey^ foomed him no Aiendii 
and axeiMid apiast numvjBjmiet at*hnm«iL can 

add, on theaaibfiatjytf IMUim tnB»>pvrad«Dt tt»Cjm^phi» 
Rspablkiie m and iptegn^ that 

tbe ^rirwifir nr in. oppoaiftkiii Id the tiMBlI 4 i »B I 5i 

and podtme inataaMilionjS of ‘dm DirectiMty. B<s| M ii fo ai M» 
a^ anehljanMlin in (ihmjKaMiMigr perhaps be peabntadtW fpw p a 
him iag his aiadewstieB. It was chimerical to hope fcF aMai^ 
lid peace lietsMCntbenesrBcpubhdc and the antjeat dj m ad ^ ot 
£iirqpe» if he into an error, it aras by jiida|gh>(| 

hfqies, in whidi every good man at that dme was willbig<lo 
participate. K 

Bat, ^dendkl ag were the achfevemCDta, and great as wpH 
at this time the merits of Napoleon aa a wa»hw, a legidMCf;, 
and a peace-maker, it is impcmble to bestow upon them, e«W 
than, our unmixed commendation. The tone at miSA hocdlip* 
ed hheity to the Italians, was that of Khaled piOfniqpitfatg, Ids 
njigion by tiie sword. Converts were praised,^ ^mieeled^ OOd 
enceuraged-t bitt infidels* that reacted his mission and roasted 
hh arms, were |d*en op without mer^ to aoifitny execution. 
The great stun, however, on his character ot thh period, waa 
his c 9 nduct towards Venice. There is great reaaon to believe^ 
that die cession'of the Venetian States to the Honse v£ Austria, 
was stipulated by a secret article of the prelirabiaries irf Leoben, 
•^that the causes afterwards alleged for nuking war on the Ve- 
netian repuUi^, were mere pretexts for an unjust invasiim,— 
and that negoctations were entered into with the disalfected at 
Venice, to get possession of the capital without resistance ; not 
for the pucpose of restoring liberty to the people, but with an 
’intamScn of coolly and deliberately delivering them over to the 
handl, haugbigp, and rapadous gripe of the Austrians. In diia 
conq^ificatad act of treachery and injustice, it may be difficult to 
aay whethisr Napidean or the Emperor of Germany was most 
to bianaa. The mie betrayed, the other accepted the spoils of a 
firimidL Tie difierence was, that the Austrian had no charao- 
t&e to lose, JK> reputation to forfiat. If such was the price of 
peace, toe waadd paid dear fi>r its short-lived tranquillity. 

NapcdeCti (Iws been also reproached with faavi^ cormptai^ 
during hisltohan campaign, not the disdpUm^ rat t^ tow 
and tmaracter of his army, Iw protecting and encouraging his 
gaaacA in the moat scawMous piDage sAd extortion, and in 
• Hh2 
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wliich ihfty quickly became as great proficients m ilie Cornmis* 
aioners of the Ccnvention itself It was by his army^ too, that 
the first example was given of military inlerrerence in the polU 
fical mncerns of the interior. Hitherto, the armies of the Rc- 
pnbllck had vanqais^htrf its eneiriies, without ever presuming to 
a part in the internal dist^ssions of their country. But in 
a party appeared in the ‘ Council ^of in opposition 
lo the iMrectorj’, who?e views perhaps wbre'^iiinocenti but 
whose conduct certainly exposed thorn tb silsj^oh. Some of 
the leaders of this parly were undoubtedly Rojialists ; but the 
greater part of their adherents appear to have had ito other in- 
t^tichs than to check the arbitrary government and scandalous 
^^uptidn of the Directory. The course they took for this 
purpose was (o withhold supplies from the government, and in^ 
stitute a rigid inquiry into its expenses. 'Ine Directory availed 
j|hetpsclves of the eflFccU of this plan of oneralions ; and impress- 
ed the armies with a belief, that all their ivants and privations 
arose from a factious opposition in the legislature, which endea- 
voured to destroy the defenders of their country, for the pur- 
pose of bringing back the exiled family. The General of the 
Italihn army encouraged this impression, in a public proclamo- 
tidn to his troops. Addresses from his army were sent to the 
government, complaining, in language most indecorous and un- 
constitutional, of the majority of the legislature. It was the 
design of Napoleon to have followed up these addresses, by 
inarching with part of bis army to Paris, on pretence of sup- 
porting th^ Directory and the Repubiick, but with the inten- 
tion of procuring for himself a pnitcipal share in the govern- 
ment. The Revolution of Fructidor, which happened sooner, 
and was accomplihsed with greater facility than he expected, 
prevented the execution of this design. By this event, the par- 
ty in opposition to the Directory was completely extinguished ; 
and no pretence was left for the general of the Italian army to 
cross the Alps with his troops. Such, at least, is the aceonnt*^ 
we have received from Melzi :of the secret designs W Napoleon 
at this .period. Of the Dircctorj’^, it w^as ever his custom to 
apeak with contempt ; and, when commenting on their supine- 
ness and their blunders, he used to remark, that .if any man 
cpuld combine the new system of France with a military go- 
vernment, he might raise that cotrntry to a high rank among 
nations, and maintain it in that elevation. early bad he 
conceived that formidable plan, which had so nearly proved 
fatal to Uie liberties of the 'world, and which no power but that 
of the elements was able to confound. 

That his republicanism was already of a doubtful character. 
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tfaoti^ he assiired some one In the Isle of £lba that he contt* 
nued a good republican till his expedition, to Egypt, is further 
corroborated 1^ sCme ajieedotes we hai^e heard, related of him 
by the late Count MeerfeUL ^ That nobleman was one of tte , 
negociators on the part of Austria at Leoben, and afterwards at 
Campo Formio* In riie coiiine ^ some discuasioiif he dropped 
a hint, that 0«^ai Bopaparie was iti a situation to take the 
lead eltha* in France cr Napoleon made no to Uie 

observation^ bat ht Jt|Ot seem at all disple^d it i and 
spoke of the attempt to govern France representative 
and republican institntionsi a$ a mere experiment Encouraged 
by this opening, Meerfeldt ventured, with the approbation of 
his C^urt, to propose to him a principality in Germany; Na*» 
polcon expressed niniself to be imliged and flattered by tlie of- 
fer, as it showed the opinion entertained of his talents and im* 
portance, but said it would never answer to bin': ; for if he re- 
ceived such a favour by means of Austria, he must expect to be 
sacrificed, in the event of any future war with.France* Austria^ 
if successful, would cast him off as an useless incumbrance 5 mid 
France, if superior, would crush him as one who had preferred 
the patronage of Austria to the career open to him at home* 
He added, with frankness, that it was his object to get admis- 
sion into the goyernment of his own country ; and that, if he 
could once set his foot in the stirrup, he had no doubt he should 
go a great way. 

The character of Napoleon, at this period, appears to have 
been that of an enterprising soldier, with extraordinary talents 
and genius, but of no fixed political principles or opinions ; full 
of aspiring thoughts, but without any settled plan to gratify his 
ambition. It was impossible, said Meerfeldt, for any one to 
converse with him for ten minutes, without peiceiving that he 
was a man of great views and great capacity. His language, 
his nianner, bis conceptions, said Melzi, were striking and pe- 
culiar. In conversation, as in war, be was fertile and full of re- 
source ; quitSc in discerning, and prompt in pressing the weak 
points of his adversary. His information fr(;m books was small, 
and he had made little progress in any branch of study, except 
in Mathematicks ; but he bad great quickness of apprehension, 
and wonderful powers of application. Of uil his qualities, con- 
tinued Melzi, the most remarkable was his capacity of long con- 
tinued and uoremitted attention. His projects were vast and 
gigantiris, conceived with genius, but sonictimes impracticable, 
and not upfr^uentiy abandoned from temper, or defeated by 
his own impatience. He was naturally hasty, decisive, impetu- 
ous and violent ; but could ipake himself v^ry agreeable in con- 
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versation, ahd showed great defisrence and civility to those whtvm 
he wished Co conciliate. Hiough habitually dose and reservedy 
he was Sometimes indiscreet and imprudent from passion, — ^but 
•he seemed never to unbosom himself from afiection* La baUe 
yfu? me tuera, portera mon fkm^ was one of his saymgSy and sa- 
muirs of that fatalism so natui^ to men whose lives are daily ex-^ 
mied to the chances of war, or to the daggers of the ocean. 
His figum was at this time pale and tfaini^ ana whh bo slender a 
frame, bis activity and endurance of fattgttB appeared ^te 
crediUe. We qdote Melzi with the greater eof^eneay because 
he was a man competent to judge of the attainmmiat as well as 
the talents of others ; and, at the time we received our infbrma- 
4oii from him, he was retired from the world, and had no mp* 
whatever for extenuating or exaggerating the truth. ^ 
Such was Napoleon at his return to France, after the con- 
<l|Ue6t of Italy,— an object of admiration to the world, and of 
jeklousy and suspicion to the government he had served. He 
was i^eceivedy however, with every external appearance of con- 
fidence and res|^t ; and nominated, even before bis arrival at 
Paris, one of the Comnfissioners to Rastadt, for the final pa- 
cification of the Continent. But he soon discovered, that the 
-ne^tiatmn was a mere farce, and that the Directory had no 
serious faitentioiib of peace. He was appointed to command 
the expedition against England ; but he saw the folly of the en- 
terprise, and wiUidrew from it. His situation was now become 
criticaL There was no opening for him at home, nor «secu- 
rity in a private station, to which, in the early periods of his 
life, he appears, in moments of despondence, to nave frequent- 
ly looked forward with anxious desire. In 1796, a project 
had been sent to him for the invasion of Egypt, which he 
had examined and returned, with his opinion of it, to the Di- 
rectory. It was now resumed, and the command of the expe- 
dition was proposed to him. To have refused a third appoint-^ 
ment, would have exposed him to suspicion, and, most pro-' 
bably, to destruction. The expedition to Egypt Vas calculat- 
ed, oesides, to darzie his ardent and ambitious mind, full of 
iromantick plans, and {bud of extraordinary enterprises. No 
war could be more unjust. France was at peace with the Ot- 
toman Porte, the nominal sovereign of Egypt ; and had no 
pretence of quarrel with the Beys, me real masters of the coun- 
try. But this consideration was not sufficient to deter the Ge- 
neral, and was litde calculated to make impression on the ^ 
vertUnent that employed him. The expedition sailed ; and, ny 
most extraordinary luck, it arrived at Alexandria, af^ dbe re- 
duction of Malta, without encountering the fleet under Ndhun, 
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viMA k«d bMB dM|Mitdied by LcHrd 3t Vinooit to iiitereq>t its 

pfMrets. 

£ Ef^ty Niyioledii saade war oft the aaaie principles as |||| 
Italy, bftt itt a i^le more orieittal and despotsc. Me had tt|* 
deai-widi treac b erpws and ferocious enannee ; and he punished 
their parfidy>Stad ii^snunnQr a sev«ri^ and cruelty boi^ 
rowed firoftt shaassshtss* 'Xlto tdfatdntanm of Cairo having rkea 
against hie gamson, he vras not content with punishiog those 
t&ea with arms ht dudr hnads ; but, suspecting thmr pnests to 
have beCn the seonet movers of the inrarrectioa, he coQeeted 
them, to the numb^ of two hundred, and ordered them to be 
shot. Such dnonuHies are plainly unjusdfiaUe j yet some pal- 
liation may be foond, in toe indignation of both general and 
soldiers at the orodty and bmtahty of their enemies, who not 
only murdered all toe prisoners that fell into their hands, but 
mutilated and abused their bodies in a manner too horrible to 
be related. Policy had also its shore in these severities. Hie 
miserable inhabitants of the East know no princ^le of govern- 
ment but fear. The execution of Cairo struck terror into thdr 
minds t * et deputs ce terns ’ said Napoleon, * ilsn’ont Sti Jbrt 

* eMmeheSf car th vateni btetiy qidil avmt pas de moUetse dans 

* ma maniere de gouvemer, * 

Without entenng on the minor accusations agunst Ni^to- 
leon, for hk conduct in E^pt, the following are commonly 
raentiooed as the deepest and most heinous of his offences ; — 
toe ipassacre of his prisoners at Jaffa ; — the pbisoning of hk 
sick at Acre ; — ^his pretended conversion to Mahometanism ; — 
his^desertion of his army. On these charges we shall bestow a 
few words, in toe order in which they have been enumerated. 

Of toe massacre of the Turks at Napoleon gave the 
fdlowing account to Lord Ebrington, one of the most candid 
and intmigent of toe travellers wito whom he conversed at Elba 
on toe history and past transactions of hk life. On Lord E- 
brmgtim askug him about the massacre of the Turks at Jaffe, 
he wuwmredw-* C*est vrai t fen ^sJvsUler d peu pres deux ndUe, 

* Vata tromea ya u» pm fart t mats je Imr avois accorde vne ca- 

* pUsdatim d Bl Ariidit a caption qtdtU retourneroxnt chez tux. 

* Ils Voui remput et se sont jettis wns Jaffd^ et je les pris par 

* asseud. Jle ne pauaois les emmener prisonnters avec mm^ carjs 

* manquoit de paint et Us eteient des diables trop dangcreux pour 

* les uteker me seemde fais t de sorte queje id avois d’ autre moyeu 

* qee de les iuer, * We quote from toe notes of Lord Ebring- 
ton, whidi he has permitted us to us^ in preference to the ac- 
count of Mr Wardmi, which k less concise. 

According to this statement, the brcaito of parole in the gar- 





mtm of El Arj^b was the^ground^^ Justificatum $ tiheaitiiatim 
of the French army the teal modve lor this maasacr^ 'Slows 
^ though U be true that, by thelaweof war^aprieonerwhohasmce 
;^.hirpke his, parole, is not afterwards entitled to quarter, * this is a 
l^t bat rarely exerted j and in no other instanoey we believey 
in modern times, has it ever been exerted on so gr^ a body of 
men as perished at Jaffa. If the French bad reiused quarter in 
the heat of the assault, no one could have btamed, Wi after the 
violation of their hag of truce, wondered at their conduct i and, 
if their general bad been aware that a considm^ble part of the 
garrison consisted of prisoners liberated On iheir parole at El 
Arisch, there can be little question that such would have been his 
orders : but we doubt if any instance can be found of a garrison 
spared at the moment of assault, and condemned afterwards td^ 
eweution. But this is not all. We have been informed, that 
third of the garrison of Jaffa were composed of prison- 
ers teken at £1 Arisch; and whatever right the laws of war might 
give to the conqueror over them, we cannot understand how 
uiat right could be extended to the rest of the garrison* 

Whether a General is entitled, from regard to the safety of 
his own army, and to the execution of the service on which he 
is employed, to put his prisoners to death, or confine them in a 
situation where they must inevitably perish, or deliver them over 
to a barbarian, in whose bands they have no mercy to expect, 
are questions we are unwilling to discuss. Our readers will per- 
ceive, that on the determination of this point depends not only 
the reputation of Napoleon at Jaffa, but of Henry V. at ^gin- 
Qourl, of Lord Adson in the South Sea, and of ine Bailli Suf- 
iVein on the coast of Coromandel. This much at least is cer- 
tain, that the necessity must be clear and urgent, which can 
justify acts so repugnant to the feelings of humanity', and so con- 
trary to the practice of civilized nations : and, that there was 
some appearance of necessity in the case of Jaffa, cannot be de- 
nied. It was not safe to dismiss the prisoners on their pArole, ^ 
after the conduct of the garrison of £1 Arisch. Ko one could 
doubt, after such experience of the enemy, that on whatever 
terms they might be liberated, they would throw themselves, 
without scruple, into the first place of arms they found open to 
receive them ; or remain behind, and harass the flanks and rear 
of tho French army in its advance into Palestine. The force 
voder Napoleon was too weak to furnish an escort sufficient to 
convey tiiem to a place of security. It consisted of only 6000 
men, and the prisoners amounted to 3000, of whom 1800 were 


* Martens on the Law of Nations, p. ^9L 
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gbatl'Ud.lSOO 6scsi^^ from their ^ard. It is but &irt0 addh 
diat whatever may be our c^moa of this executioui the blame 
of it does not belcmg eiectusively to the commander in chieC It 
was determioed upon in a council of .war, at which Berdwr* 
Kteber^ Lannes, Gaffarelly, and other officers assisted. 

That^he inteniioo of adimnistering opium as a poison, to a 
few cf the sick of his army, was entertained by Napoleon, he 
has related to isaoy^ and with this addition, that it was owing 
to lus |:diysician, the design was not carried into eicecution* 
But this suggestion arose from a mistaken judgment, not from 
a bad hearty and least of all, from indifference about the fate or 
fortunes of his soldiers. All accounts agree, that his attcndoa 
to his side and wounded, during his Syrian Campaign, wu 
most exemplary; He visited the hospitab in person, exposed 
himself to the most imminent danger of infection, conversed 
with the sick, listened to their complaints, saw that his medical 
officers did their duty ; and at every movement of his army, and 
more particularly at the retreat from Acre, his chief solicitude 
was about his hospital $ and the skill and care with which hia 
sick and wounded were removed, ^drew praises even from his 
enemies. On those points, all the medical men of his army 
concur in one evidence in his favour. Oesgenettes, who was 
chief physician to his army in Syria, b a royalist, but at no 
time, not even since the restoration of the Bourbons, has he 
>ever mentioned llie conduct of Napoleon to his sick and wound- 
without the just encomiums which his care and tenderness 
had deserved. We happened lately to m^t with the celebrated 
. Assolini at Munich, who was one of his Medical Staff in Syria. 
Though no friend of Napoleon, he joined in the universal tes- 
timony in his favour upon this subject. Having stated to Na- 
poleon at Acre, that tne means of transport provided for tfau 
sick were insufficient, he was directed to stop all the baggage 
horses as they passed, and even to make the officers dismount 
akd give their horses for this service. These orders were punc- 
tually executed, and not a sick person was left behind, who in 
the judgment of his medical attendants could be removed with 
safety. But let us hear the story of the poisoning, in the words 
of Napoleon himself* When Lord Ebrington visited him ifi 
the isle of Elba, he repeatedly and earnestly requested his guest 
to question him freely about the past incidents of his life ; and 
when, in consequence of this permission. Lord Ebrington al- 
luded to this report, he answered without hesitation, ^ 11 y a 
^ duns ceia un fond de veritL Some soldiers of tl\e army had 
^ the plague. They could not have lived 24* hours. 1 was a- 
* bout to march. 1 consulted Desgeuettes as to the means of 
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< Mnovfaig tli€m« He said it imlilte itlcivM 

^ iirfe^tion^ and would be nsalBsa 4n tbnaiaeivea^ as thejr item 

* fmst recovery. I then recfommmclad to him to give them e 
^ nose of opianii rather iban leave them to the mercy of the 

* Turks. II me repmdU en fart h&mete que atm meUer 

* eioit de gutrtr et non de iuert so the mea were left to their 

^ Perhaps be was right ; though 1 asked for tbein« wbatir iindbr 
^ imilar circumstances, 1 should have wished my best fiieiid to 

* have done by me. I have often reflected since tm this point 

* of morality, and have conversed on it with others, etje crois 

< qu^au fond il vaut toujours mteua Mngfiir gttun honme Jtnisse 

* sa destmee quelle qu'elle s&it. 1 judged so afterwards, in the 
^ case of my poor friend Duroc, who, when bis bowels were 

* ftlKng out before my eyes, repeatedly cried to me, to have > 
^ him put out of misery ; Je lui dis 9 je vom plain$i men ami^ 

^ amis tl n*y a pas de remede : il faut souffrir jusqu^d la fin. * 
The truth of this simple and ii^enuous confession, we see no 
mson whatever to mestion. That this sagmstion was most 
properly rejected by l^genettes, every one wUl agree ; but be 
nmst have a mind strongly biassed by prejudice, who can re-» 
present the proposal of Napoleon as arising from a callous in- 
sensibility to the sufierin^s and fate of his soldiers. It had its 
source, on the contrary, lu strong but ill^directed feelings of hn* 
manity, which neither be nor Desgenettes had a right to indulge 
in the manner proposed. 

The apostasy of Napoleon in Egypt, we cannot regard in p 
more serious light, than the feigned Mahometanism of Major 
Homeman, or of any other traveller, whom the African Asso- • 
oiation have employed to explore the secrets of the Desert. No 
<me imagines, that Napoleon was a sincere convert to Islamism, 
or that he adopted the language and sentiments of the Koran, 
for any other purpose than that of gaining the confidence and 
conciliating the good will of the natives. He might also hope^ 
by his mystical and prophetic denunciations, to terrify wd con- 
found his enemies, and diffuse a superstitious awe axwund his 
person ; but that he should have seriously intended to set up for 
a second Mahomet, is an idea that could only have entered 
into the head of a crazy visionary^ who might iii other circum- 
stances have been his first disciple. This piece of hypocrisy^ 
according to his own account, answered completely his purpoBe, 

* ' You can hardly imagine, ’ said he to Lord Ebrington, * thn 

* advantafm 1 gained in Egypt from the adoption of their wor- 

* ship. ' But, after all, it was a bw artifice, the device of ft 
cunning, not the resource of an elevated mind. The langiia|^ 
nC his proclamatimis has given scandal, and, to a pimis ear^ k 
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consider llie infidelity then opeiily professed in France^ and re* 
Collect that Nepoleonf bred in Camps, and educated in the Re* 
vohdoii, mast ham imbibed the looSe notions of religion ifcal 
generally prevailedf at that tiffoe, among his countrymen. 

His desertion of his army was a military offence against his 
own government, fbr which he was Hable to be punished. But 
it was no crime against his whom he left in a flourishing 

condition, as appeared by the ^ting he was able to maintain 
in Egypt, and by the resistance they afterwards opposed to the 
English arms, whether he was invited back to France any 
party at home, or induced by his own reflections to take Aat 
bold and decided step, we cannot infmrm our readers. We n* 
ther incline to the opinion, he had no positive invitation from 
France ; but that, hearing of the disasters of the armies, the loss 
of Italy, and discontent of the interior, he concluded the Di* 
rectorial Government could not last, and hurried home to pro% 
fit by the confusion, and secure a place in the new Government 
to himself. Certain it is, that for some time after be landed, 
he was doubtful in what manner he should be received ; and, 
till his enthusiastic reception by the LyoOese, it seemed a q|ae8*> 
tion whether a scaffold or a diadem would be the reward ot his 
audacity. We have heard, that when the news of his return 
reached Paris, the Directory ordered Fouch6, their Minister of 
Police, to arrest bis person ; but Fouche declined the office, 
saying, * tiniest pas homme d se lanser an her ; ausst ne sms-jc 
pas P homme qui Varretera. ’ At Pans he was courted by the di& 
- ferent factions that distracted the Kepublick, and closing with that 
of Syeyes, he overturned, as is well known, the existing Go- 
vernment^ on the ibth of Brumaire, and laid the foundation of 
a military despotism in its place. He bad now his foot in the 
stirrup, and soon convinced both friefids and enemies, that k 
was not a short way he meant to go. 

France was at that time beset with greater difficulties than at 
any perifid since 179S. Her armies were defeated and dispirit- 
ed. Her Italian conquests were reduced to the mountains and 
coast of Genoa. The greater part of Switzerland was occupied 
by the Allies. Her own injustice and rapacity had estranged 
the inhabitants of that country ; and, by destroying their ncu*- 
nraltty, had exposed her most vulnerable frontier to invasion. 
Her resources were exhausted, and the enthusiasm of her peo- 
ple was gone. Her Government was without union or authori- 
ty ; torn by factions, and contemned by its subjects. All her 
attempts to establish a free constitution bad proved abortive. 
The Jaoolriits were frmned and detested for the cruelties they had 
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exercised, and the incurable extrata/^ee ef their ophihms. 
The Moderates vere hated and despisra for their supineneSs, kt^ 
capacity and corruption. The Royalists were troublesome and 
turbulent in the west ; and at Pans, as usual, timid and in«^ 
tri^uing. No man, besides Napoleon, had reputation or pc^u- 
hnty^ except Moreau, who was at that time willing to foSoWy 
aaid was at all tunes incapable of leading. What degree of po« 
KtjtGal freedom could be safely confided to a people, guilty of so 
many errors, and so little benefited by experience, was a ques-* 
iton tliat might have puzzled a Washington to decide. But o- 
tfaer thoughts than these occupied the mind of Napoleon. His 
views were all personal and selfish* To give thepeople as much 
freedom as they were qualified to use, and gradually to enlarge 
it as factions became less inveterate, and the public mind more 
Calm and enlightened, was not the object of his policy. He con- 
sidered not how much power might be safely entrusted to the 
mople, but calculated how little power would content them. 
The constitution he gave to France was intended to conduct her 
insensibly to slavery, not to fit her imperceptibly for freedom. 
He had a crown before his eyes, and was dazzled by the snl^- 
dour of the bauble. He mrght have established a republick: 
To found a dynasty of Kings was hia ambitum. 

The first measures of liis reign, for it is idle to talk of the Rcy 
publick after the 18 th of Br^^maire, W€:c wise and salutary. 
Every one acknowledged the necessity of a strong G'^iveroment. 
A strong Government they had- Every one exclaimed agdlu^t 
the corruption and injustice of tliur late rulFTs. Napoleon re- 
pressed peculation, and cnfoiced a due aclniinisiration of justice. 
All lamented the party di\ision«, which weake led and distracted 
their country. Napoleon sought men of talents fiom every par- 
ty, and employed them in the public service. All men dreaded 
what the French call a rearfum, Napoleon checked every sym- 
ptom of reaction, and extendeef projection to all who obeyed 
the laws, and punished impartially all who infringed ihem. Per- 
becution had revived the spirit of devotion. Napoleon^took re- 
ligion under his protection, and restored the priests to their al- 
tars. The western departments were desolated by civil war, 
which the abominable law of bostagea had lekindled. Napo- 
leon abohshed the law of hostages — closed the list of Emigrants 
—and, by a judicious mixture of mildness and seventy, restor- 
ed tranquillity to those departments. All France joined in an 
unanimous cry for peace. Na^ooleon offered peace to his ene- 
mies $ and, when his proffer was scornfully rejected by Englaird 
and Austria, he redact Austria to a submis'iion, and then ge- 
nerously pardoned her. England, the most formidable and in* 
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of his enmiies^ abandon4d by every ally, at length 
inftde peace with him, and-acknowleclged the Repubiick. 

Napoleon had How reached the suininit of glory; and if he 
bad disposed to give liberty to his country, there waatio 

obstacle to the execution of his design. He had restored peace 
tSf Ghuirch by bis Concordat and i hough he had made great 
concessions to the Court of Rome in that negotiation, he had 
maintained, and while he remained in Franco be preserved 
inviolate, the most coinpletfc toleration to his Protestant sub- 
jects. He bad wished to stipulate Tor the marriage of the 
Romish clergy ; hut found, as he told Mr Fox, that if he bad 
insisted on if, ‘ on auroit crle an pur p rotestanti$me* * He bad 
introduced Gfeater equity, and more drspatch, into the adini^ 
nistrntion of justice, and was ocrupied uitb his noblest and most 
durable work, the C^de Napoleon^ to re»iiedy the confusion and 
c nitrodiction of the existing laws. He Jiad established a most 
excellent police, in which he employed, as gms tVarmgiie^ the 
best and most respectable of his soldieivs. His political insti- 
tutions were not to be praised j but they might easily have been 
improved. A mute legislature; a tribunate that could talk but 
not vote; a senate that deliberattd in secret, were objects of 
indifference or derision. Rut Napoleon had no thoughts of 
moulding these imperfect institutions in to a sj stcin of liberty. 
His eyes were fixed on the vacant throne \ and neither liis mi- 
litary habits, nor his temper, were Stu d f Dr the restraints of li- 
mited authority. The IVes?, w^hich haul offended him, was 
persecuted and subdued. Individuals, wlbo incurred bis dis^ 
pleasure, were menaced, arrested and banished, without trial. 
Personal liberty had no security from the arbitrary niiindates 
of his minister of police. The tribunate was reduced in its 
numbers, and, some time after, wa;? entirely suppressed. The 
senate was in perpetual mutation. No institution was suffered 
to take root, or inspire confidence. Nothing was ssmble but 
hU power ; nothing progressive but his authority. Frenchmen, 
he said, ^ere indifferent about liberty. They neither under- 
stood nor cared lor it. Vanity was their ruling passion | and t- 
quality, which opened, to ail, the prospect of advancement, was 
the only political right on which they set a value. To sooth 
this national passion, and to gratify his own ambition, he v/ns 
most assiduous in extending his influence and dominion over 
Europe. Piedmont, Parma and Elba, were successively an- 
nexed to France. When Meizi counselled him against the an- 
nexation of Piedmont, he replied with a smile , Ce 6ras esi 
^ Jbrt^ il ne demajide qu\ljiorter^* Liiisiana was ceded to him 
by Spain. St Domingo was recovered with circuoistonces of 
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perfidy and atroeity, that have been rarely earpassed in Ae 
nals of human wirkednegs i. The Italian RepoUidc diose hidi 
tor its Presidfflt. Genop i was saved for a time from same 
jroke» by the coiitrivanc< $ of Serra, one of its antient jioUea^ 
formerly the friend and associate of Napoleon— Jbutp in con^ 
quence of this interfere ace, the victim for many years .of bis 
dispkasare. Switzerlan d was compelled to accept his mediai- 
tiotiy and to receive laws for her internal government from bis pa- 
lace of the Tuilieries. Germany was partitioned and parcelled 
out among its priDce%» : is it suit^ his views and those of Rus- 
sia* Suchp in one busy year, were the fruits of the restless ac- 
tivity and unmeasureal le ambition of Napoleon* A plan he 
had formed to get himF dIF declared Emperor of the Gauls, af- 
ter his return from L tons, was defeated by the interference ol^ 
i^annes, a soldier wht ) had twice saved bis life in Italy, and 
whom his gratitude for gave for this and many sobseepent olien- 
cesp and by the murm> ars of his guards, who bad not yet forgot 
the shouts of Vive la Hepubbque, which had so often conducted 
them to victory. But . an obsequious senate, and careless peo- 

J le, made him Cons al for life, with the power of nominating 
is successor, end lef t him nothing to regret or desire in France 
but an empty title, w hich the extraordinary and tragical events 
we are next to relate, enabled him, at no very distant period, to 
acquire. 

When Napoleon fii obtained the supreme authority in Franccp 
his moderation, so different from the violence of preceding go- 
vernments, had fille«J the Royalists with idle hopes and groundup 
less expectations. The Cromwell of the Revolution had ap- 
peared, and they m istook him for a Monk. Cured of their er- 
ror, they sought to avenge their disappointment by a contrivance 
for his destruction, which, from its qualities, has been empha- 
tically termed the Infernal Machine. Above thirty persons pe- 
rished Iby its explo'' ion, but Napoleon escaped. 1 ne peace with 
Englan d put a stop to their machinations ; but when the war 
broke cait afresh, their plots were renewed. Georges, Piche* 
gru, and other emigrants, repaired privately to Paris. Mo- 
reau, w hose unambitious spirit had been converted bv intriguer^ 
into a n lalecontent and enemy of Napoleon, entered into their 
schemes , Meetings were held at Paris, where plans were dis- 
enssed f or the destruction of Napoleon, and the settlement of a 
new fon xi of government. Accident led to the discovery of their 
plots. Pich^ru and Georges were arrested. Picbegru strang- 
led hime ielf in prison. Georges was pubhckly executed* Mo- 
reau wns tried, condemned, pardons, and banished* The 
Duke of Jlnghien, grandson eff the Prince of Gondc* who TO- 
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sided in the temtery of Beden* near &e frontiers of Alsace^ 
was arrested by French troc^t ^ violation of the neutrality of 
Germany^ carried to Vincennest and there tried and shot as an 
en^grant and conspirator. Qt the inferior accomplices, some 
were pat to death, but the greater part were pardoned, or had 
their sentenoe of death commuted into imprisonment. Cap- 
tain Wright, who had been active in landing the conspirator^, 
and i^peared to have been privy to their designs, was taken 
on the coast of France, confined for more than a year in the 
Temple, and treated with so much harshness and severity, that . 
he put an end to his own existence. The detection of this con- 
spiracy, obtained for Napoleon the last and greatest object of 
his ambition. He was elected Emperor of the French, and had 
the empire made hereditary in his family. * Ce gaillard Id, * 
said one of his own ambassdora on the occasion, * s^ait tirer 
parti de touL ’ 

Such we believe to be the true history of these transactions. 
That Pichegru or Captain Wright died otherwise than by their 
own hands, we have never seen a tittle of evidence to prove, or 
heard a reason that could bear examination. Whst possible 
motive could induce Napoleon to murder Pichegru in secret ? 
The popularity of Pichegru with the army had been extiiiguish- 
ed by absence and length of time, and utterly destroyed by his 
open and undisguised connexion with the enemies of his coun- 
try. What difficulty was there in trying him by a special com- 
mission, and punishing him as a traitor leagued with the ene- 
mies of France — as a conspirator against her gc^vernment, or 
oven as a convict returned from transportation ? Sure); , the 
difficulty was much less in his case than in that of the Duke 
d’Enghien, who had been brought into France by' mih.tary force, 
and made amenable to the laws against emignuus, by an act 
not his own. We have heard it surmised, thjt Pichegru was 
tortured in prison, to extort confession of his af.!complices, and 
that to conceal the use of this execrable and illegal* practice, 
which he4Vould have made known on his trial, he was privately 
assassinated. But the body of Pichegru wafs publicly exposed 
after his death. Many went to see it, English detentts as well 
as Frenchmen ; but no man pretends to h^ive seen on it any 
marks of torture. That Captain Wright v/as most scandalous- 
ly and cruelly used, we do not doubt. <Japtain Wright ow- 
m no allegiance to France ; and, as the servant of a power 
at war with her, he was bound to obey the orders of his go- 
vernment, and land on her coast such persons as he was com- 
manded to convey thither. — But he was prnvy to their plots and 
conspiracies against her government. — Wh«at duty owed he to 
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her government? What offence did he commit agidnst the 
lews of nations^ in aiding or abetting those who sought to over- 
turn it? He was no ^y, but an open enemy. When the 
Bourbons assisted our Pretender in his attempts against our 
constitution in Church and State» did we ever imprison or treat 
with harshness the Frenchmen employed in that service? When 
the fortunate issue of the battle of Culloden extinguished the last 
hopes of our exiles, were not the Frenchmen in the service of 
the Pretender admitted freely to capitulation, and treated like 
prisoners of war taken in Flanders or in Germany ? But though 
we consider the imprisonment of Captain Wright in the Tem- 

E le as a mean and unjustifiable act of vengeance, and know that 
is treatment there was iiarsh and cruel, we believe that he died 
by no band but his own. Why should we be forced, at thiS^ 
day, to call for proofs of these murders, if they were really 
4X>mmhted ? The jailors are still olive, who had Pichegru and 
Captain Wright in their custody. , Have they been examined ? 
No single man could have mastered the gigantick strengtli of 
Pichegru. There must then have been accomplices in his mur- 
der. Can none of them be discovered ? Mamelukes have been 
mentioned as perpetrators of the deed. There was but one 
Mameluke tn the service of NapoJeon, and he abandoned his 
master cm his first abdication. Has this man made any con- 
fession of the murder in which he was employed ? Is it from 
tenderness to the rt'putulion of Napoleon, that Ids enemies have 
made no inquiry into these facts? They have been long, in 
possession of all the means necessary to trace and ascertain his 
guilt, if it were real, ‘ That they have not availed iheniselves 
of I hose means^, is a proof of their conviction, that no disco- 
veries are to be* made. They chuse to leave a dark suspicion 
oil his fame, r£>lUer than institute an inquiry into the truth, 
which, they fea r, would only tend to clear his reputation. 

Mr Warden has repeated the aficount he received from Na- 
poleon oC the discovery of this conspiracy. The following par- 
ticulars are not contained in narrative, but were Communi- 
cated by Napolcmi to Lord Elirington, Tfie first information 
of the arrival of Pi'chcgru in Paris was given by a spy of the 

E olicc, who reported a curious conversation, tliat was overheard 
etween Moreau, I'ichegru and Georges, at a house on the 
Boulevards. In tint; it was settled, that Georges should get rid 
of Bonaparte, and dliat Moreau should be First, and Pichegru 
Second Consul. Gf?orges insisted on being Third Consul, to 
which the others objected, saying, that as he was known to be 
a Royalist, any attempt to associate him in the government, 
would ruin them with the people. On this he said, * Si fie^i 
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done pas pour moi^ je suh pnur l^s Bourhons ; et si ce rUcst pas 
ni eux ni rnot^ bleu povr bleu^je vou'irois aussitdt que ce flit Buna^ 
parte que vous. ’ \\ hen Moreau was first arrested, he was in- 

dignant on his examination ; but when this conversation w^as 
repealed to him, he f dnted away. 

When the death of Captain Wright was mentioned to hiiu 
by Lord Ebrinjsjton, he did not at first recollect his name; but 
when told it was a companion of Sir Sidney Smith, he said^ 

* Est-il done mort en prison ? car fai enlicrement (mbUe la cir-^ 
Constance. * He scouted the notion of any f'oiil play ; addings 
that he never had put any man to death clandestinely, or vvith- 
out a trial. ‘ Mu conscience est sans reproche sur cepomt. Had 
I been less sparing of blood, perhaps I might not have beem 
here at this moment. ’ 

The arrest of the Duke of Enghien on neutral territory was an 
open and undisguised infraction of the law of nations, for which, 
the apology oifered to Baden was no atonement. To try him. 
as an emigrant, when he had been seized in hi* bed on neutral 
ground, and brought by an armed force into France, was a 
shockftig and outrageous violation of every principle of justice. 
What proofs there were <^f his participatif)n in the plot to assas- 
sinate Napoleon, w’c do not know. Such proofs are mentioned 
in the sentence against him ; but they have never been commu- 
nicated to the punlic. The following is Nap(deon’s own account 
of this transaction. ‘ Tlie Duke of Enghien was engaged in a 
‘ treasonable conspiracy, and had made two journics to Stras- 
^ burg in disgui.se ; in consequence of which 1 ordered him to 
‘ lie seized, and tried by a military commission, who seiiU'iiced 

* him to be shot. “ O/i w’a dit qu'il demanda d me patlcr ; cc 

* qui me toivcha ; carjc sf avals que c^Hoit uujaine homme de cceur 

* et de merit c. Je crois meme qri£ jc Vaurois peut~etrevn^ mats. 

* M, de Tallcijrafid iiCen empccha^ disant^ n\ilLez pas vous co?n^ 
^ prorneltre ovec uti Bourbon, P^uhs nc s^nvez cequi en piussent 

* et7'e les suites^ Levin eSt tiie^ it fold le boire, ” On Lord 
Ebrington ^king him if it was true tlie Duke was shot by torch- 
light. He replied, ^ FJi non; ctla auroit etecontre La loi. The 

* execution took place at the usual hour ; and I immediately 

* ordered the report of it, with his sentence, to be publicly af- 

* fixed in every town in France. ’ It is remarkable, that in ihjs 
and other conversations on the subject, Napoleon seems always 
to have considered, that to see the Duke of Enghien and to» 
pardon him were the same thing. Our James 11. thought dif- 
ferently, when he admitted his brother’s favourite son to an in- 
terview, with a predetermination to order him aftciwartU' for 
execution; 

roL. xxv/i, NO. 54, I i 
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Blit to return to Napoleon. At the moment when liis schemes 
for the invasion of Knglaiul had been frustrated by the activity 
and fortune of our Naval commanders, his soldiers were called 
from their inglorious encampment at Boulogne, by a new Con- 
tinental war, which added Iresh laurels to his military reputa- 
tion, and raised him to a pitch of greatness which Europe had 
not witnessed since the days of Charlemagne. For the third 
time he coiujuercd and spared the House of Austria; but he 
stripped her of her Venetian states, and compelled her to re- 
sign her antient sceptre and Imperial title. To Prussia he w^as 
more obdurate and unforgiving. Besides their ten itorial ces- 
sions, both powers paid enormously for the peace they obtain- 
ed. From Iiiissia he exacted imdiing hiil to shut Iicr ports a- 
gainst England. It Avas the good fortune of the Czar 
before the negotiation at Tilsit, Napoleon had conceived the 
plan of excluding England from the Continent; and, to his 
concurrcr.ee in that measure, Alexander owed the moderation 
of the terms imposed on him. The two JSovcrcigns indulged 
in con\ers:4ions of the most cc'iifitlential until re, and Napoleon 
left the North, with a firm conviction that he had ih,» Ic the 
Emperor Alexander his friend for ever. As he passed through 
Milan, he discussed, with Melzi, his Continental system, which 
was, at that lime, his favourite policy. Mcl/d urged the impro- 
bability of lliFsia submitting long to a measure so manifestly 
contrary to her interests ; to wdiich Napoleon replied, that he 
depended on the personal sentiments wuh wdiich he had in- 
spired Alexander for the adherence oi’ iiussia to his system- 
This, observed MeJ/i, was the more singular, as he related an 
anecdote of Alexander, which ought to have shown him how 
little reliance could be placed on his power, even if his inclina- 
tions were favourable to France. At Tilsit, Napoleon showed 
great attentions to General Beningson Alexander observed it, 
and asked him tlie reason, ‘ Mah^ Jtcwchcvinit^ ’ said Napoleon, 

^ rest pour xnms fah't’ jua cour. I'oJis lui avrz covfic votre drmcc T 
® e'e^t a$:srz qii'U ait votre fiance pour in' Insjnfcrtdcs egards da 
^ Vamilic,* Alexander most imprudently replied, that Napo- 
leon was mistaken ; that not Jiaving miiiiary experience, he 
was compelled to entrust his ariiiics to others ; that he was in 
their hands ; and that he feared and detested, but could not do 
without them. 

< During the fortnight we were togctlicr at Tilsit, * said Napoleon, 

* we dined together almost every day ; we rose from table very 
early, in order to get rid of the King of Prussia, qid nous ennu 2 /oi\ 
About nine o’cloeh, the Emperor Alexander came back to my 
lodgings, in plain clothes, to have tea ; we remained cOgether, cuu^ 
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versing very .agreeably on indifTerent subjects, generally of pliiloso- 
pliy or politics, till two or three of the morning. He is full of in- 
formation and liberal opinions, in which he has been instructed by 
a philosopher. La HAr[)e, who w^as his preceptor. Lut it is some- 
times difHcull to know, whether the sentiiiients he expresses are the 
result 4 ) 1 “ his real opinions, on d'une espere dc xvtnilc de se mcHrc at 
lOHtraatc rivcc .sv/ posit am. ' In on(! of these tcte-ii tete conversations, 
they had an aignnuuit about the comparative advaril.igcs of e- 
Icctivc and hcredilary monarchy, in which the hereditary so- 
vereign took tlie part of cieciive moriarchy, and the soltlier of 
Ibrlunc, wlio had risen by his talents to a throne, inairitainecl 
the siile of hereditary succession. Mow small is the chance, 
said Alexander, of one ealcidatcd for the purple being (jiiidi- 
fied for government ? I low few, rcplietl his adversary, have 
p^issessed qualilics that entitled them to be raised tcj tliat dis- 
tinction ? ‘ un ( un Au xaudrCy donf on ?ie itouvr pas an 

par sif'clr ^ ’ st) that the election, after all, must be muLtcr of 
chance, ‘ et la succession \)ant suremrut mieux qnc tes dcs. ' 
Where such dociors have disagreed, we (‘annot but led our in- 
competence to decide; biit, if we might presume t4) offer our 
huiiibic opinion in S4) weighty and dillicult a matter, we should 
say that both wxrc in the right; that such monarchs as tlicy 
were con-'idering, ongliL neither to be hcredilary nor cieciive. 
It is in isngland only, as Napoleon remarked on anollicr occa- 
sion, where the King nay become, frcuii illness or oUku' causes^ 
incaj)able ; et trs a/f(i/r<'s u\ni xxjfit par mfdns leiiv Irain^ puhqui 
Ctda s^anaatjr vtilrc Ir ?^linisl()c ct le Pai Uijwnt, 

^'VflLr liie peace t)f rihu't began the war of Sp'ain, tkiO most 
nnp')puliir in Fiance, of all tlie military or political ciiterpiises 
of Napoleon. On this hackneyed subj<‘ct we can only repeat 
what ins enemies admit, and wliat his iriends acknowledge, that 
he iiad ample provocation to make war with Spain, and lo war- 
rant his expulsion of tlie reigning family ; but that no jirovoca- 
• lion could justify ta' palliate tlie base and treacherous arts he 
employed accomplish his purpose. We have heard from mi- 
thoi ity which we cannot doubt, that having succeeded in cx- 
pclli.ng the House of 13ragan/:i from Portugal, by the mere ter- 
ror of his arms, lie determined lo pursue the same course in 
Spain ; It) fill the kingdom with his troops, and, without com- 
mencing hostilities, to decline all communication with the go- 
vernment, or explanation of his views, in approaching Madrid 
with his army. I Ic calculated that the fears of the Prince of 
the Peace, and the influence he was known to possess over the 
P»,oyal family, w^oidd induce them to quit their capital, abandon 
their kingiloin, and seek for safety across the Ailantick. It 

I i 
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was then his intention to have proceeded to Madrid, to have 
convoked the Cortes, and to have left to them the reform of 
their government, and the apparent choice of their sovereign ; 
who, he was determined, should be one of his own family. He 
had offered the situation to Lewis, who had refused it. Murat 
expected it; and his choice had not yet fallen on Joseph. This 
plan, which was laid with sagacity, had nearly succeeded. The 
King and Queen had prepared to make their escape to Cadiz 
and intended to carry with them all the members of their fami- 
ly. Tlie design transpired ; and was defeated by the insurrec- 
tion of Aranjuez. Beauharnois, the French ambassador, a 
man of slender capacity, and left in total ignorance of his mas- 
ter’s plans, contributed to this revolution ; thinking it was 
intention of Napoleon to place Ferdinand on the throne, andlo 
connect him by marriage with his family. When undeceived 
on this point by Murat, Beauharnois exclaimed he was a ruin- 
ed man ; and the other members of the diplomatic body, who 
had followed his example, and congratulated Ferdinand on hia 
accession, began to feel they had been too precipitate. Then 
began the odious scene of fraud and artifice which was consum- 
mated at Bayonne. The Prince of the Peace was protected 
from the fury of the populace, and withdrawn from the ven- 
geance of the laws. The King, who had appeared at first re- 
signed to his abdication, w'as encouraged to protest against it in 
secret, as an act extorted from him by fear. Ferdinand, after 
permitting his father and mother to be removed to Bayonne, 
was invited to follow them, without any acknowledgment of his 
title. His best friends advised him to decline the invitation, 
and retire to the south of Spain ; but the consciousness of his 
guilt towards his parents, the cowardice of his nature, and the 
counsels of a pedant, determined him logo. The consequences' 
are known to all the world. Too impatient to wait for a few 
months, till Ferdinand had exposed his real character and ca- ^ 
pacity to his subjects, Napoleon had recourse to force, fraud, 
and every odious art, to accomplish his designs. Universal in- 
dignation was roused throughout Spain — and a sympathy ex- 
cited for their young prince, whose real dispositions were then 
known to few. The war that followed was sanguinary and fero- 
cious. Crimes and excesses were committed on both sides; for 
they were not confined to the soldiers of NapK)]eon. 

Wuh the Spanish war began the downfall of Napoleon. 
Prosperity had gradually changed and vitiated his character. 
His head was turned by success ; and his temper corrupted by 
adulation. He thought nothing impossible for him to execute; 
and could bear no contradiction to his will. Men of sense and 
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spiriti offended by his rudeness -and impatience, left him in dk-* 
gust. The sycophants and subalterns that remained, hastened 
his ruin, by their blind acquiescence in all the measures which 
passion or caprice suggested to him. No truth could reach his 
ear. To contradict was to offend him. What he ordered, 
:inust be executed without remonstrance or delay. His decision, 
when once made, was unalterable. No rank or station alForded 
protection against the sallies of his resentment. The press was 
an engine in his hands to vilify or degrade any man who had 
incurred his di‘^p]easurc. But though violent and intemperate 
in his passion, he was not cruel nor revengeful. II qffhnsoit 
beauco^ip plus qiCil nr jmmssoit^ said one who liad felt the weight 
of his resentment. His second marriage disclosed a new weak- 
ness in his cliaracter. His vanity was tukled with the thought, 
that he, a sons-lientenant of artillery, should have married the 
grand-daughter of Mana Theresa. The idle pomp and cere- 
monial of a court seemed to delight him as much as if he had been 
born a Prince. He was solicitous to have the ancient noblesse 
near his person, and placed several of them about his court. 
But he was obliged to do this, as he has since confessed, with 
the greatest caution ; car tonics Ics foh queje toiichois cette cor de^ 
Irs csprils Jremissoicni comme un cheval d qui on serve trop Ui 
hridt\ 

The war with Russia, when first undertaken, was popular in 
France. It arose out of the treaty of Tilsit; and Napoleon 
had jjasticc on his side. Russia had nndertaken to exclude 
Fnglish manufactures; and, as Mclzi foretold, had been unable 
to fulfil her engagement. Napoleon armed to punish her for the 
violation of a treaty, to which she owed her preservation from 
juiii, when at his mercy. How he failed, and from what causes, 
need not here be detailed. He had still an opportunity of ar- 
resting the course of his fortune. But ob^^tinacy and incredulity 
prevailed. He could not bring himself to reliiiciuish designs he 
nad so long indulged ; and nothing could persuade him that 
Austria wouW ever abandon his alliance. Austria was followed 
in her defection by Bavaria ; and the battle of Lcipsick ruined 
Jiis last hopes of universal empire. He was still, how ever, mas- 
ter of France and Italy, and might still have concluded peace. 
But, forgetting how much he had broke down the spirit of 
France, he once more refused to hearken to tlie counsels of pru- 
dence. Instead of courting his people, lie disgusted and offend- 
ed them, by his inlcmpenile quarrel with his legisl ilurc. Tiie 
Allies entered France. '1 he nation remained passive, as the 
^liermans had done, twenty years before, when invaded by the 
^^rench. The armies fought with spirit and desperatioxu Th^ 
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fortune of war was variable. Peace was still rfFcred, and still 
rejected, lleduccd by sickness, and in want of provisions, the 
Allied army was about to retreat, and had already begun its re- 
trograde movements, when treachery or intercepted letters con- 
veyed the important intelligence, that, in the hope of intercept- 
ing their retreat, which was considered inevitable, Napoleon had 
withdrawn his troops to a distance, and left Paris without de- 
fence. I’his information changed the course of the Allies; and, 
instead of falling back to Dijon, they advanced on the capital of 
Franco. By this unexpected movement, several small bodies of 
French fell into their hands; and, when tlicy arrived at Paris, 
the force under Marmont was too weak to resist them, or pro- 
tect tlic city. The battle of the !K)th oi' March gave thcrn^ios- 
session of the luiglits of Montmartre; and the same evening 
Paris suvrciidtrrd on capitulation. 

Napoleon reached the neighbonrh.ood of Paris on the even- 
ing of the battle, after the capitiilaiion had been ccmcliidrd. 
Finding he was too late to save liis cafdlal, he rcliied to Foii- 
taineblraii, «and then collected hi^^ forces. On the lid oi April, 
he reviewed the corj^s of IVIarinont, which had evacuated l*a- 
ris on the fUst of March, and was then encnniped at Fssoniie, 
forndng the advanced guard, and constituting about one thiid 
of his army, ^lanin'nt a.^sured him of tli(' fid( lity and attach- 
ment of his troops, who were indeed proof against scc.nclion ; 
but he forgot to answer for their ge neral. Napoleon liad at 
first intended to march on Paris, and .attack the Allies*; but, 
lifter consulting with the olliccrs of his army, nnxst attached to 
lu> person and interests, and listening for the fir^t time to their 
account ol the general discontent in I'lance, winch his obsti- 
nacy in refusing peace had excited, he determined to abdicate 
3n favour of his son ; and, on the 4th of Aj/iil, he sent Ney, 
[M.acdonald and Caiilaincourt, with a proposition to that cnict, 
to the Emperor Alexander. As these officers passed the a([- 
vanced guard of the army, and stopped to have their passports 
countersigned by Marrnonf, they commimicated fb that officer 
the object of their missiem. He appeared ernfused, and mut- 
tered somewhat of propositions made to him by .Schwartzen- 
berg, which he had in some degree entertained ; but this, ho 
said, materially altered the case, and he vvinild now put an end 
to Ids separate communications; to* which one of them re- 
plied, that he had belter go with them to Paris for that pur- 
pose, and assist them in the negotiation they had in hand. 
He did accompany llum ; but with what views, the fu- 
ture movements of his army will best explain. They left 
him with ISchwarlzenberg, and proceeded on their mission to 
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Alexander, who referred them to the Senate — not havincr 
yet made up his mind what course to pursue, nor discover- 
ed that he was in the hands of two intriguers, animated, 
the one by fear, and the other by hatred of Napoleon. When 
the officer, who had attended the Marshals to I ho oulpo<-ts of 
the army, returned to Fontainebleau, and reported that Mar- 
inont had gone with them to Paris, and that he had seen him 
concealed in llic back part of their carrianre, every one teslificil 
surprise, and some expressed suspicion ; but Napolec/ii Inmself 
remarked, that if Mariiiont liad accompanied thcin, he was 
iniire it was to render him all the service in his power. While 
these negotiations were going on at Paris, a council of all the 
(jcncrals of the army was held at Fontainebicau, lo consider 
what slionkl next be done, in case the propositions of the Mar- 
shals were i( j( cted ; and to this council Soidiam, second in 
command under Marmont, was summoned with the other (tc- 
iiernls. Souliam, who was privy lo the secret intelligence of 
INIarmont with the cnt'my, snepecting Irtnii this message that 
their corrc‘‘pondenc'e with iSchw^art/cnberg was detected, instead 
ol’ repairing to h'ontaineblcau, as he was (>r(lored, made his ar- 
my advance, on the night of the .Olh, to the neigh[)0!n hood of 
^Y"rs^i]lcs, by^ which he placed them in the power of' thf' Allies, 
iind Jci't the troojis at Fontainebleau exposeil to attack. His 
soldiers ignorant of his intentions, obeyed the orders tlicy h.nd 
received ; and it was not till next morning they di.scovcred the 
tlcccit tlial had been practised on them ^ when, though too late 
lo extricate themselves, they broke out into oj)eij mutiny. It is 
needless to add, tlnit the dclcctioii of Marnionl's corps, at this 
critical juncture, decided the file oftlic negoliaJion entrusted lo 
the Marshals, Najiolcon, deprived of one third of his small 
army, "was no longer an olyect of ;ij>|>reheiisioii to the Allies, 
The treaty of Fontainebleau was signed on the li lli. We iiave 
entered into these minute details, beeause the trcacliery of Mai - 
shal Marmont to bis Iriciid and benri’irLor has not been pro- 
perly understood in this country. Neither his deience lujr liis 
ca])iLiiiation of Paris are liable to censure. It is his subsec |ncnt 
conduct that will transmit his miine with the reputation he ine- 
riis to posterity. 

We must here close onr review of Na]a)loon. Wc liave re- 
presented him as he appears lo us, — a man of extraordinary ta- 
lents and dangerous ambition ; — better cjuahhed to support ad- 
ver.^ity^ w'ith hrmness and patience, than to Lu'ar prosperity wiih 
temper and moc.cration ; — quirk and violent in his pasMons, but 
more siiFceptiblc of Iricndship than of lasting etnniiy ; — with some 
of the characteristic vices of a conqueror, but not more prodigal 
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of blood, nor more indifferent about mankind, than the Caesars, 
Alexanders, and Fiodericks, who have preceKlcd him in the same 
career. He was en^aired in many wars in which oceans of blood 
were shed j but in none, the war with Spain only excepted, wag 
he the afrorressor. He had nearly reduced the Continent of Eu- 
rope under one monarchy ; but it was in repellin*» the a! tacks of 
his neijrhbours that he extended liis empire. ‘ Les circon stance^ 

* en me mscitant des ^uerreSy ' said he, ‘ 7n\mt fourni les moyeiis 
‘ (Tf^^randir mon empircy et jc ne les ai pas ntglige.* His equa- 
nimity in misfortune, iind calm resignation u* his fate, have 
been equalled by few — surpassed by none. Mr Warden bears 
frequent and ample testimony to those virtues ; and we can add, 
they are without ostentation, or appearance of display. When 
one of his visitants at Elba expressed his surprise at the admir- 
able calmness with which he bore the change of his fortune, he 
replied, ‘ C'est queicnit le monde en a e(c^ croiSy plus etonve 

* quemoi; je iCai pas une trap bonne opiuwn des h'mimesy et je 

• me sitis ttmjonrs mi fie de la fortime, ISaillcurSy j ui pm juui : 

• mes J'rercs out ete beaucoup plus rois que mot : — l"hey havt* had 
^ the enjoyments of royalty ; 1 have had htile but its fatigues. * 

y ■ ’■ — — . — 

Akt. X. Della Patria di Crist qforo Colombo. Dissirtazione 
pnhhlicata nelle Memorie dclV At cademia Impt viale dcllc Scienze 
di Torino, Jlestamjnifa con Clidniey Documentiy Dettere di^ 
versCy 8vo. pp. 420 . Firenze. Molini. 

Megionamento nel Qjiale si conforma V Opinion Geneiale iniorno 
alia Patria di C) istefuro Colomboy — Presentato all' Accudemia 
dellc Saenzey Letlerc^ e Aiti di Crenova, — Nell’ Adununza del 
di l(i. Decembre 1812, dagli Accadcmici Hciruy Cairega e 
Piaggio, * 

TV/Tachiave]^ his discussion of the question, whether 

Dante wiSte Italian, Tuscan or Florentine^ by a re- 
mark so extremely absurd, that, we venture to a:?seri, the most 
focilish of the cpgnrnon herd of writers would never have ven- 
tured to make it, if indeed we except some of tlie newspapers, 
who appear frequently to transcribe it. He says, that it is the 
duty pf a good patriot, in all controversies in which the ho- 
nour of his country is concerned, to lean tow\ards that side 
which makes for it, — thus wholly destroying the weight of his 
fown statements, by a plain avowal, that he speaks not from his 
ppini n, but from party motives. The learned iNcademiciana 
^ho carry on the controversy concerning Columbus’s birtlt-r 
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place, seem to act pretty much upon the doctrine of the Flo- 
rentine Secretary. The Academy i)f Turin having published^ 
in its Memoirs, the first of- these tracts, in support of the opi- 
nion that the illustrious Navigator was a Piedmontf'se, the A- 
cademy of Genoa comes forward to claim him as a Genoese ; 
and avows, pretty directly, that it does so, not for the lo^ of 
truth, but from the patriotic views alluded to by Machiavel, 
for it appoints the three learned persons whose names are men- 
tioned above, as a committee, ‘ to compare with the general 
and old opinion, ’ — the one promulgated in Piedmont. We 
believe no doubt will be started, that the committee appointed 
to * compare, ’ was expected to report the arguments against 
the pretensions of the neighbouring nation. We could not 
avoid remarking this very unseemly mode of investigating the 
ttuthf as peculiarly unworthy of scientific bodies; yet it is e- 
qually certain, that the argument is conducted on the part of the 
Genoese committee with great ability, and to the complete dis- 
comfiture of the Piedmontese di‘-piuant. Although the great 
Statesmen win) preside t)ver the destinies of ‘ England, of Eu- 
rope and the world, ' (to use tiieir own phra-.e), have thought 
proper to unite Genoa to Piedmont, and have, we conclude, 
imagined that their good pleasure would instantly make the two 
countries one, extinguishing all rivalry and jealousy; we must 
nevertheless so far adhere to the ancient order of things, as to 
take notice of this his>torical question, and consider the Genoese 
aqd Piedmontese as distinct nations. As the Dissertations before 
us, more especially ttie first, arc marked by the 1‘atiguing prolixity 
ao generally observable in Italian prose compositions, we shall 
certainly not attempt to follow them closely into all the branches 
of the subject. It will be sufficient to give a general outline of 
the argument, as maintained upon both sides. 

Dr Robertson has observed, that the birth-place of Columbus 
cat^not with certainty be ascertained ; * and other historians 
have always concurred in the same expression of doubt. The 
learned Authors, whose dissertations are before us, leave the 
question where they found it as to the birth-ptaccy which must be 
admitted on all hands to be unknown ; the argument relating 
only Lo the origin or domicile of his family. Accordingly, we 
find the reasoning upon both sides ushered in with disquisitions 
aomewiiat of a tegal form, upon that which constiiulcs a man's 


* Hist, of AmericH, Book II. He makes, indeed, the same re- 
mark with respect to the time of hi't biitli ; bull:, in a note at the end 
cf the book, he clearly fixes it, upon the authoriiy of Columbiu 
thnsplb to have been 11 1-7- Note Sb 
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• pafria, ’ Signor Napinne, author of the Dissertation, ob- 
serves, that though it were granted that Columbus’s father bad 
left the residence of his family, and lived in the Genoese territory 
at the time of his son’s birth, this acculentai circumstance would 
not make the latter a Genoese. To fortify this opinion, he cites 
various well known cases. Thus no one denies, that Prince 
Kugene belonged to iSavoy, though he was born in Paris ; nor 
do wcfiill Boccacio a Parisian, iKcausc, beside being born there, 
his mother was a Pienchvv(»aian. 8 o IV^tiarch and Galileo are 
<!cemcd I''lorcntinc‘!, though born at Arezzo ami Pisa rcs[)eclivc- 
ly ; and Ariosto a Ferraresc, though born at Reggio. It will 
bring tins matter more home to oiir rcadt'is, il' we remind 
them, that one whom we justly rank aniong owr greatest rne^j, 
the late Dr lilack, was horn in Bciirdeaux. Yet we (jiicstion 
whetlicr llie Preiicli might not have put in some claim to the 
honour of being called his countrymen, if, beside being born in 
their territories, he lind passed a great portion of his life among 
them, including the wlioJc period of his infancy and education ; 
i\nd had left them, at a mature age, nol to return to the coun- 
try of his ancestors, but to establish himself in some third domi- 
cile. Now this is the case of Columbus, upon the supposition 
of his being born in the (Tcnoese territories ; and vvlierever he 
m^y have been born, as even Signor Napionc does not pretend 
that it was in Piedmont, or that he ever returned thither, or 
settled there, we cannot help suspecting, that this radical part 
of his argument is rather less sound tlian he seems to think. 

The Genoese Academicians, on the other hand, prefix a 
whole chapter ‘ ’ with citations from Vattcl. "I'hcjr 

admit, that a man’s birth- place is not always to be deemed his 
native country ; but they contend that, generally speaking, it 
is so i and lliat the exception is when he happens to be born 
while his parents are lor a temporary purpose sojourning a- 
broad. They hold the pniria to be the country in which a 
man’s parents had tlicir fixe4:l residence, — wliat the law3*ers call 
their domicile ^ — where they lived at the time of his birth, ‘ cum 

• ammo rcmaiinidi. ’ Wc leivc the contending Academics to 
settle this point between them, holding it a mere dispute about 
ivords, and taking the real question to be, whelher Coluiiilms 
was of a Piedmontese or a (ienoc&e, or, as a third opinion has 
alleged, of a Placcntian family. 

JSignor Nai)ioriC, the champion of Piedmont, and his learn- 
ed and very p>rolix editor (not that the auilior is himself at all 
deficient in prolixity) contend, that the family of the Colomhos 
were anciently cslablislied as feudal lords of the Custle of Cuc- 
caro, in the Moidlrrato. lie is not the first supporter cf this 
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opinion, but be brings new evidence in its bcbalf. Wo men-^ 
tion, here, briefly and speedily, the of liis reasonings; 

but the reader wtiuld be cgregioiisly deceived, who should iiua- 
gine that the Dissertation arrives so quickly at a disclosure of 
the truth. After the preliminary remarks upon native coun- 
tries in general, we have a long diopter in praise of Colum- 
bus, and of his extraordinary enterprise, exceedingly well gar- 
nished w'ilh quotations, especially from the poets. Then conics 
another diapter upon the importance of ascertiiining his coun- 
try, which the author holds to he exircnie, but iogeuuously atl- 
Tiiits that the discovery is not of ^ qual '^edue with that of Anie-^ 
rica. * A third follows, upon ilic unccrlMinty of ids birth- 
place ; a fourth, to prove that he was noi a Genoese ; and a 
filth tt) show Vv’liy Ins origin is a matter of so much obscurity* 
We tl)cn liave au account of the manner in wliich Fernando, 
Columbus’s natural sou, describes his family and his education, 
and another chapter upon the writers who, with imperlect in- 
formation as to the proofs, traced its origin to tlie Castle of 
C’uccaro. Nor is it, properly speaking, beibre tlie eighth chap- 
ter, that the learned and copious author enters upon his own 
argument. We need not stop to analyze the chapters whicli 
have now bccTi noticed, except as ihr as relates to tlie reasoning 
against the (Genoese. Tlie evicUiice of his son, Ferdinand, i:5 
very important. He wrote, as is well known, a very interest- 
ing history <'f his illu-triou.s iallier's lile ; and it is remarkable, 
4,hat although he had been brought up by him, and lived much 
with him, and w’as sixteen years old at die time of his dealii, 
' he knew uoihing decisive of the cpiestion. He incnlions Nein, 
C.t^gorcc^, and Ihigiasco, three small places near Cienoa, as be- 
ing ‘ pitched upon by those who desired to cast a shade upon 

• the renown oi his father. ’ — While others (he add.'-) wish- 

• ing to exalt it, described him as a Savonese, Genoese, or 
! Piacentian. ’ — But between these different acccjuiUs he gives 
no decision : He only says, that while (iod wr.s pleased to give 
him atl die enclc'ivments nccessai y for the success of his great 
enterprise, he also ordained that ins native country should be 
iinknovMi. — Moreover, it is worthy c^f remark, tlu.t he came lo 
Cicnoa with the view^ of prosecuting his iiujuirics into lualtcrs 
reining to his father, and was well received by the principal 
pc' sons of the city ; yet he appears to have found no evidence 
snllicicnt to cast any light upon the mailer. Gur author, how- 
ever, admits that Oviedo, a contemporary writer, and who was 


* ‘ lo certamenle non dlro mai che lo scopiir la patria del Co- 
lon.bo Lia impress da cquagharti alio ccon: nr.ciuo dell’ A.rr2Ciit.a. * 
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« page in tlic Spanish Courf, states the report among his coun^ 
trjmcn to have been universallv, that Columbus was a Ligurian. 

Let us now see how the position is made out, that the Castle 
of Cuccaro was both the domicile and the property of the Co- 
lumbus family. The argument comes ushered in with apologies 
{i)r the sources from whence it is drawn, namely, the dry apd 
uninteresting records of a court of justice; but, adds the author 
from Catullus — the lily springs from rotten soil. We could ve- 
ry easily get over this objection to it, if there were not much 
more fatal ones, as we shall presently see. Columbus, as is 
well known, obtained from the Crown the right of creating a 
Magorasco, or entail in his family, upon a certain series of 
heirs. About seventy years after his decease, the line of male 
descendants failed, by the death, without issue, of Diego, 
his great grandson. A question then arose between Don Mi- 
gno di Portogallo, (grandson of Columbus’s granddaugh- 
ter), Count of Gel ves, and two obscure foreigneis, who came 
over to claim this niagninccnt inheritance, under the origi- 
nal settlement of the Admiral. Those were a certain Bernar- 
do Columbus, of Cogoleto, in the Genoese territory, who was 
speedily disposed of by the Court, and one Balthazar Co- 
lumbus of Ciiccaro, who was a much more pertinacious liti- 
gant. We need not trouble our readers with the particulars of 
this question, further than to state, that it was hrially decided 
in favour of the Count of Gelvcs upon the construction of the 
the Court being of opinion that although Balthazar stood 
in the relationship to the testator which he pretended, namely, 
that of his uncle’s great- great- grandNon, still he was excluded 
ty the issue of the granddaughter, iii respect of the limitations 
in the entail. * Now, the author of the Dissertation has, it 
seems, &)r the first time, got possession of a complete set of 
these proceedings; and he contends that they prove the fact of 
the claimant’s relationship; and the claimant, it is said, was 
certainly of the Cuccam family. First, be maintains, that it 
was admitted by the other party ; and he comments legally and 
technically, according to the doctrines of the Roman law, upon 
the force of a judicial admission. We can assure the reader, 
.without dragging him through the particulars, that there is no»- 
thing like an admission in the proceedings. It is only at the 
ntmosi, and even by the author's own showing, the kind of adf 
mission which a party makes, who says, ‘ Grant all my adver- 
c>a>'y asserts in point of fact to be true, and still he has no case 

* It was a question similar to those so well known in England, 
respecting the con&truction of limitations upon an indefinite failure; 
of issue 
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in law ; — it is in short a demurrer, and nothing more. Bat in* 
truth it was not even so much as that. ^ Balthazar, by the length 
of the proceedings in his hopeless cause, fell jnto extreme po- 
verty, and applied for an alimentary provi'-ion out of funds left 
by the Admiral for the benefit of his needy relations. As one 
of these, he threw him=;elf upon the mercy of the opposite par- 
ty, who only sai l, he should not oppo'^e the application to the 
Court, provided it were without prejudice to his right and title. 
The Council of the Indies, however, the Court who tried the 
cause, and had the disposal of the funds, after a year’s delibe- 
ration, rejected the claim, and decided against the claimant, soon 
after, upon the merits of the cause. Now, as the Genoese aca- 
demicians well remark, it is worthy of observation, that in this' 
decision against the claim of aliment, the Court had nothing to'^ 
consider but the single question of Balthazar’s relationship, that 
is, of Cohimbus’s being of the Ciiccaro family ; and further, 
that by the rules of law in questions of aliment, the utmost 
strictness of proof is not required. ‘ Non est proccdcrulum ri- 
gorose et per apieem juris ; sed sulBcit id ex quo siispicari pos.'^if 
victoriam ad actorem pertincre. * So that, as far as the judicial 
proceeding is evidence in the present controversy, the weight 
lies against the argument of the Piedmontese authors. lodeedi* 
they appear to b* aware of this themselves ; for, with a degree 
of clisingenuousnebs only to be found in controversies where the 
petty feelings of national animosity at once encourage and blind? 
tlic combatants, they have suppressed all mention of the deci- 
sion. They pompously detail the ailmission of the parties, ant! 
draw from thence an argument, that the relatiotibhip was clear- 
ly proved. They do not add, that the Court declared its opi- 
nion to be the reverse ; and, after this notable piece of candour, 
they add, ‘ potra ciascuno di noi c'seinniarc con intima compi- 
acenza, comegia Archimede, fwttox^uto.* J)iss,p.l2, 

The next proof urged in defence of iheir position, is, if pos- 
sible, more feeble; it is the opinion of yordi, a famous lawyer 
of those*times, we are told, upon Balthazar’s case. 'Phis opi- 
nion is brought out with the usual parade and boasting of these 
learned persons, as a new and irrefrogable evidence in the con- 
troversy, and compared to pure gold found in rocky places:. 
To be sure we are somewhat let down in our expectations of the 
value of this treasure, by the first sentence of the statement, 
namely, that the proof is contained, not in any thing said by 
Sordi, but in his silence. It seems his opinion was taken after 
Balthazar’s evidence to prove his pedigree had been adducerl ; 
and he gives his answers in Balthazar’s favour, wiih his reasons 
•aying nothing that implies any d^ ubt of the relationship being 
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sub‘;tantiateJ. Now, wc have carefully examined all that the 
author of the Dissertation has thouf»ht fit to give of this opi- 
nion, and the reasons in its support; and the reader may rely 
upon it, that the laid before Sordi took the proof of the 

pedigree for granted. A tree was given, to which he refers ; 
and the question put to him related merely to the point of law, 
the construction of Columbuses will. 

The proofs adduced by Balthazar in the cause, to trace liisre- 
Iation.shij>, form the next and most material part of the Pied- 
montese argument. A variety of witnesses, it seems, were ex- 
amined in tiic neighbourhood of Ciiccaro, wlio all spoke to the 
report of the Admiral’s being a descendant of the family. Tliey 
asserted that they had hearcl a hundred and twenty-eight differ- 
e nl. ptisons s])cak of this ; and three of llie witnesses said the^ 
I’card it from a certain Cornacchia di Vignale, v/ho l,iad sailed 
wifh Columbus. As for the cioemnentnry evidence, consists 
<A' luiidal inve'-litiircs, which j)rovc nothing more than triat cer- 
tain persons of the name of Columl)us weie proprietors of Cuc- 
raro, a thing not denied by any one. The only matter, then, 
to be regaidcd, is the depositions of the witnesses. Now, it 
niu>l be ob:.or rd that they all came from the spot, and at a }?e- 
riod when the national vanity v/a» concerned in jM’oVmg Colurn- 
])us to be a coiintiyman, as well as in gaining Baltiiazar’s highly 
important against the Spani-h claimants. Besides, they 

cliiler among thcmsclve'". ; sonic outstripping others in their zeal, 
as might be c\}‘reicd in such circumstances. Thus, one says tlnit 
Ccdiimbns and his brothers wore Ijorfi at Ciiccaro, which never 
Ins been pi c tended by any other person, and is formally disr 
claimed by Ikiithazar liiimNclf. I'urther, it must be remember- 
ed that ail tlic witnesses were speaking to an event about a cen- 
tury and a haif prior to the tiiue of their examination. As for 
those who ciud the testimony of Cornacchia, we must observe, 
tint thev dillercnl materially in their accounis. One said that 
(.'ornacehi.'i told him he had sailed with Columbus at the age' of 
iweiilv, and been di-cliargetn’or soa-sickness ; anolhcr,» that he 
\vas a Imndred and twenty years old when bodied ; and a third, 
tint b.e sailed in Columbus’s first Vvoyage to the West Indies,, 
which was in and would make Cornacchia’s age thirty at 

the least, instead of twenty, the evidence being given in if>83 ; 
but as the man was dead some time before, he must have been 
considerably above tliirty at the date of the voyage. 

But the story told by these witnesses, not to mention the impos- 
sibility td' one iliscliargcd for sickness sailing on the voyage of di.^ 
cjvtrv, and that of Ibilthazar and of Signor Napiorc hiinsell', is 
whoHV destitute of probability, and t|iiit^ irrcconcileable with the 
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known facts, more especially with the statements of Don Ferdi- 
nand, the Admiral’s son. No one can believe that the latter 
could have been ii^norant of the origin of his family, if' it was so 
currently talked of by his father, that a niiiii who was on board 
his ship a few days, and then sent ashore as unfit to keep the 
sea, knew all about it. The ignorance of Ferdinand plainly 
shows, that for some reason or other Columbns avoided the sub- 
ject. It is equally incredible, that the facts which Ferdinand 
could learn nothing of when he visited Genoa, should, twenty 
years afterwards, be so well known to every body in the neigli- 
boiiring territory of the Montfcrralo. iiut, most of all is the 
discrepancy to be noted between what he xays of his family be- 
ing in a reduced slate, and wliat the Fiediuontese story se|3 
forth. Ferdinand’s words are, that the Admiral’s progcritors 
w'cre of noble origin, but fallen by reverse of I’jrLune into great 
'ncccssil^; 5 nul distress ; and that he had not been able to dir.cover 
liow th^ supported themselves. This is surely a very different 
account from that of the Ciiccaro witnesses, and Fiedrnontcsc 
academicians, w'ho make them lords of castles; and that of liaU 
thazar, who says the Admiral’s grandfather was so important 
a personage, that he left the guardianship of his cliildren to the 
sovereign of the country at his death, ►‘'iignor Xapionc, indeed, 
deems aware how much this cli'^ercpancy is likely to affect hi-^ 
hypothesis, for he devotes a chaj)tcr to an attempt at reconciling; 
it with Ferflinand’s narrative. As a single failure in this attempt 

sufficient to decide the ([uestion, we shall go no further tluiu 
to show, that his own account leaves the family much too w^eal- 
thy to answer Ferdinand’s dcscripiion. In page f)7, wliere he 
is tr 3 dng to bringdown the share that fell to Dorncuico, the Ad- 
inirafs father, of tlic griindlathcr’s castles, lic omits one, Ckniza- 
no, altogether. But his share of Cficcaro alone is admitted to 
be worth fifty * scud i-d' or o o. year ^ equal to above tlircc hun- 
dred at the present time ; — a fortune which, \vc apprehend, no 
native of Piedmont would, even at this day, describe as imjiort- 
ing ‘ gweat necessity and distress.’ I’csidLS, it is be remark- 
ed that Ferdinand’s account is wholly inconsistent with the sup- 
position of the Admiral’s father having been the first poor riiaii 
among his ancestors, or rather, we should fay, the fiiNt man not 
in great affluence ; and Signor Napionc is compelied to admit,, 
tiliat according to his story the graiidlathcr liad, from one of hiu 
castles alone, a revenue equal to above six thousand sCudi-d’oro 
of the present day. We conceive this failure in the dcscripiion 
to be so fatal to the identity of the Columbus family of Cuccaro 

* The author says a iivrnticth in one line, and an ein^hlecnlh iQ 
another- We take the smallc:;t sum. 
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with that mentioned by Ferdinand, that no further rea&oAS need 
be (offered to destroy the hypothesis of the A(!miraJ being a Pied- 
montese. But, before dismissing Signor Napione’s work, we 
must protest against so confident an appeal to judicial proceed- 
ings in questions of historical research. ^3o doubt, the rules of 
evidence adopted by Courts of Justice are in many cases as 
strict, and in some more strict, than those which guide the his- 
torian in his decisions upon disputed facts. But one circum- 
stance perpetually interferes to prevent our relying upon the 
facts admitted or held to be proved in those courts ; they must 
decide for or against ; they cannot leave the matter doubtful : — 
whereas the historian is not bound to determine, and follows no 
filch peremptory injunction, but may leave any point UndecrdejjJ, 
if there be not satisfactory means of ascertaining it. 

We have already remarked, that the tract of thf. Gtnoese 
Academicians is much abler, and more conclusive ; — -u has also 
the great advantage of being incomparably more conci^. In- 
deed, it is neither interrupted by the cndlc'^s digressions, nor 
loaded with the disproporiionUd appendix, which render the 
other work hard/y legible. We have anticij)atcd the arguments 
by which tliese learned and ingenious persons refute the posi- 
tion, that Columbus came from Cuccaro. It remains only to 
state, shortly, the subsitance of the evidence in favour of the re- 
ceived opinion, that he was a Genoese; for those wlio contend, 
that he came from Pradello, in the Placentian territory, have 
hot only to get rid of a strong expression against this no- 
tion, used by Ferdinand in his History, but the document upon 
which tlu*y principally rely, an award made respecting a claim 
to the properly of Domenico, the Admiral's father, ab intestate^ 
during the absence of his sons, * is not only liable to jUst suspi- 
cions, but proves, if admitted to be authentic, that Domenico 
had been long established at Genoa. Upon the whole, the re- 
ceived opinion seems the best founded, and the least liable tjc^ 
any i'iital ol jcCtioris ; allhoHgh, from the circumstance of the 
Admit ai\s family having lailcn into great misery and obscurity, 
it may l-c impossible to ascertain the point prccisSely. 

It h as been generally believed in that country, that the im- 
rnediatt iuicc-tors of Columbus were engaged in the weaving of 
Woollen cloths; that some of them were seafaring men. Now, se- 
veral documciUb are produced, of unquestioned authenticity, in 


^ They are described us having gone abroad long ago in quest 
of unknown islands, and never since been heard of — an expression 
quite inconsistent with the gieat fame of the expedition, and the' 
:>;)ceav success that attended it. 
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^hlch transactions respecting the sale, and transportation by sea, 
of that commodity, by persons whose names agree with those of 
his family, as do also the dates of the instruments with the time 
of their living, are recorded. It deserves, too, to be mention- 
ed, that Baltin - ir, in the course of ihc lawsuit, repeatedly admits 
the Admiral to have been born at Genoa ; and that Saliviero, 
a learned lawyer of that age, and the historian Herrera, also a 
contemporary, adopt the same opinion without hesitation. But 
the chief evidence is drawn from n will of the Admiral, dated 
in M-97, in which he expressly describes himself as a Genoese* 
and bequeaths a legacy to the Kcpublick. This being decisive 
of the question, if allowed to be genuine, its authenticity has 
been attacked by the advocates of the opposite positions — prin- 
cipally on the ground of the Kcpublick never having claimed 
the bequest^ and of a pretended singularity in the subscription. 
Here th^ proceedings in the lawsuit are of material use to- 
wards proving the document. It was given in evidence, and 
mainly relied on by one party. The others never disputed its 
authenticity at all — They only denied its validity as an entail 
of the property and offices. Balthazar himself at first asserted* 
that it was not a valid entail ; but he finally admitted it to be 
clothed with all tlic requisite solemnities. It is alleged, that 
Don Ferdinand makes no mention of it in his History, But 
if this argument were admitted, it would prove that the Admi- 
ral made no will at all, as he alludes to none ; yet all parties 
admit the authenticity of some will or other. There are seve- 
ral corroborating circumstances produced by the Genoese Aca- 
demicians in behalf of the document, which we shall not enter 
further into, than to observe, that no reasonable doubt of its 
authenticity seems to remain ; and we are therefore spared the 
trouble of any more detailed statement of their argument in 
support of the commonly received opinion. It may only be 
tfjM-pper to notice the supposed objection, drawn from a source 
deserving of the utmost attentk>n, the History ot Dfin Ferdi- 
nand ; in which it is said, that some derived his birth from 
three small places near Genoa, and others from Savona, Ge- 
noa itself, and Placentia ; but that all the writer can say, is* 
that God has left it uncertain. From another passage, however* 
it seems pretty clear, that he himself, however uncertain as to 
the precise spot, believed it to be on the sea-coast, and conse- 
quently in the Genoese territory. For he says, with his wont- 
ed simplicity and piety, * that some persons would have had 

* him essay to trace the Admiral’s descent from noble blood* 

* but that he refrained therefrom, — believing that our Lord* 
^ who had elected him for so great a work as the one he did 
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* accomplish, and appointed him his chosen apostle, as in truth 

* he was, willed that he should be like the other apostles, whom 

* he had called from the seas and rivers^ and not from high 

* places and palaces, to make known his name to the nations. ' 
We must add a remark, with regard to the rivgument drawn 
from the passage commonly given in histories of Columbus, and 
adopted by Dr Robertson from Herrera, that he first made an 
offer of his services in the Voyage of Discovery to the Repub- 
lick of Genoa, as his native country. There seems very great 
doubt respecting the truth of this received anecdote ; and ac- 
cordingly, the Genoese Academicians do not rely upon it.— - 
In fact, the earliest Genoese writers who mention Columbus, 
Gallo and Senarega, do not in any way allude to it ; and j^ie- 
tro Maffei not only makes no mention of the proposition to the 
Genoese government, but expressly says — ‘ Lusita(io ante om- 
ties Regi illarn expeditionem suasit : * whereas the co^icrnon story 
is, that he gave the preference to his countrymen. We •^hought 
it fair to remove this undue addition to the weight of an argu<r 
ment sufficiently powerful without it. 

Wc shall close this article with calling the reader’s attention 
to a document of great curiosity in the history of the illustriou!» 
man of whose origin we have been discoursing, and which never- 
theless appears to have been almost entirely overlooked by the 
celebrated authors who have treated of his story. It is a letter 
written by him upon his return from the first voyage in which 
he discovered the New World. He landed, as is well known, at 
Lisbon, and remained there a few days before sailing for Palos, 
from whence he had departed. During that short residence, 
afraid, it should seem, lest some accident of the sea might pre- 
vent him from reaching the seat of the Spanish government, as 
indeed lie had suffered severely from two recent storms, which 
had placed in the utmost hazard bis return to Europe, he ad- 
dressed to one Don Raphael Sanzio, of the King’s Coungil^..: 
concise but very interesting narrative of his prodigious disco/t- 
ries. Of the original Spanish letter, we have not been able to 
learn any thing ; nor do we believe that it ever was published; 
ibr Munoz, who mentions his having seen it, says, that it was 
in the * Manuscript History of Bernaldcz, who had preserved 

* it almost intire. ’ That this precious document should never 
have been printed, will excite the less surprise, when we recol- 
lect that there is great reason to doubt w^hether the original work 
of Don Ferdinand itself was ever published. This at least is 
certain, that for ages it has only been known through the Italian 
translation; that no older edition of any kind is extant; and that 
ao author ovor has mentioned the original Spanish* 
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Of the letter of Columbus, then, we have only a Latin trans- 
lation, which is extremely rare, as it should seem, from the his- 
torians having made hardly any mention of it. Even Dr Ro- 
bertson, the most diligent of mankind, appears to have been 
ignorant of its existence. He makes not tlie slightest allusion 
to it : nor does Don Ferdinand, in his work already so often 
referred to. There is a copy of this letter in the Brera library 
at Milan, printed in 1493, and tbe only one extant of that most 
ancient edition. We have seen three other copies in the French 
King’s library at Paris, and compared them with this. The 
one most nearly resembling it, forms part of a w^ork published 
in 1494-, and inti tied, ‘ Caroli Verardi in landem Screiihsimi 
‘ Fermdndi Hisp. Erg. 4r. Obsidio, Victoria^ ct Iriumphus 

‘ et de iiisulh in Mari Indico nuper reperiis, ’ * 1 he lallcr part 

of the title f* found to refer wholly to Columbus’s letter. ^It is 
printed a^in in a collection of six pieces by Henricus Petrus 
at Basil^in the year 1/533, wdio says Ive took tlu^m all ‘ ex an- 
‘ tiqtio el H^ripio cxemplari.^ And it is given, with less corrcct- 
ne.^s, in the collection called Hispajiia lilustrata, tom. II. p. 

published in 1603 at Frankfort. The only two other 
copies known to exist, arc the one in the Magliabechi Library 
at Florence, described by Fosr.ius, and another at Rome, in the 
Casannta Library. The English translation, which we shall sub- 
join, of this piece, is from the Milanese copy, the most ancient 
and correct, together with the MS. note upon it. e liave a 
few particulars further to premise. 

Jt is clear, that the Admiral confines himself to a very short 
account of his grand discovery ; for he makes no mention of 
some of the incidents, the most touching him personally, in the 
course of his voyage, "^rhus, he says nothing of the discontents 
and mutiny of his crew ; the alarm excited by the variation of 
the compass i the loss of his vessel by shipwreck in the West 
; the desertion of Pinson ; the separation of the Pinto, 

* Oiu^aders will be edified with the following specimen of the 
strain in which true Castilians veoerate their legitimate Sovereign, 
After exulting in his great attributci?, the panegyrist comes to the 
fruitful topic of his vast power, and says, ‘ De auctoritate in rege 
‘ presertim supervacaverim cst diccre ; queni omnes socii et popu- 
* lares coiunt ut deum ; nostri metnunt ut pestem. * To the w'Oi siiip 
of his neighbours, the Royal descendant of Ferdinand may have 
succeeded for any thing we know ; to the peculiar species ol yenera- 
tion rendered to that Prince by his faithful subjects, we believe no 
has pretty fully established his claims — and so loyal a people are not 

likely to withhold , 
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which, it must be observed, had not rejoined him when the let- 
ter was written, — for she arrived after him at Palos. Nor does 
he allude to the two violent storms on the voyage homewards', 
one of which had so nearly prevented his return. With respect 
to the more publick transactions, he scarcely omits any of im- 
portance. From these omissions, no discredit is thrown upon 
the document, which is incontestably genuine. But a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance might seem at first to occasion some 
doubts. Columbus says, that he arrived in the Indian Sea 
the thirty-third day after his departure. Now, by the con- 
current testimony of all historians, from Don Ferdinand to Dr 
Robertson, he sailed from Palos the third of August 1492, 
and discovered the island of Guanahani or St Salvador; oi?N.he 
night of the eleventh of October, or rather at two in the morn- 
ing of the twelfth. Nor is it possible that h.e coiil^ have made 
the passage in the shorter period, under the difficulties of a first 
voyage, and including his stopping at the Canaries. J'^e take 
it that this difficulty is easily removed, by attending to the words 
of the translation. • Tricesinio tertio die postquam a Gadibics 
disCessi. ' He never sailed from Cadiz — but from Palos f and 
* Gadibus ’ iriust be .an error of the translator or his printer for 
Gomerciy the Canary Island whence he took his departure; and 
where, as Robertson observes, the voyage of discovery may be 
said properly to begin. Now, according to Don Ferdinand, he 
left Gomera on the sixth of September; and thirty-three days 
from that brings him to the ninth of October, when he certain- 
ly was in the Indian Sea, and so confident of making land, that 
he only desired' his mutinous crew to bridle their impatience for 
three days longer, and he assured them of landing within that 
time, as in fact they did. If, hovvevc*r, the time refers to his 
discovering land, and not to his arrival in the Indian Seas, then 
we submit that the difference of three days is easily accounted 
for, upon the supposition of the number having been origr5>-'^ 
written in figures thus, XXXVI; and the translator or 
having copied HI, instead of VI, by a natural blunder.’ 

Don Ferdinand says, that he entered the Tagus on the fourth 
of March 149S— came before Lisbon on — was sent for 

by the King the seventh — departed for Seville on Wednesday 
the thirteenth — and arrived at Palos on Friday fifteenth. 
Dr Robertson states his departure on the ninth, which was the 
day he returned from his visit to the court. Now the letter is 
dated the Jburieenth, But this seems a discrepancy of no mo- 
ment. In all probability, the date was written Xlll. in the ori- 
ginal Spanish ; and the tcanslator, or the copy from which he 
wrote, made it XIV. 
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Translation o/' Coxumbus’5 Letter from the Latin <f the Milanese 

Ldition^ 

Concerning the Discovered Islands. 

A Letter of Christopher Colitmhus (to whom oiir age is much indebted) 
concer7iing the Islands latrli/ discovered in the Indian Sea — in search 
of which he had been sent eight months bforc^ under the auspices^ 
and at the eapense of the most invincible Ferdinand^ King (f the 
Spains — addressed to the Magnijico Don Raphael Sanxioy Treasurer 
<f the same most Sfnrcne King : Which Letter, the Noble and learn- 
ed Aleander dc Co'^co has iranslcted from the Original Spanish into 
Latin — on the third <f the Kalends of Ma^ 1493 — in the first yeat 
if the Pontijicate (f Alexander Sixtlu 

Having now accomplished the undertaking upon which I set out* 
I know that V will be agreeable to you to be informed of all that I 
have donjiJ^tud discovered in niy voyage. On the thirty-third day 
i^fter IJ/^d left Cadi/, 1 reached the Indian Ocean, where I found 
a great many islands, peopled by innumerable inhabitants, of all 
•which 1 took possession, without resistance, in the name of our 
jno&t illusU'ious King, with public proclamation and hoisting our 
colours. To the first of these islands, I gave the name of the Di- 
vine Saviour, trusting to whose protection I had reached it and all 
the rest. Its Indian name, however, is Guana-hanyic. In like 
manner, I gave new names to the whole. One was named from 
Holy Mary of the Conception — another Fernandina — another Isa- 
bella — another Joanna — and in like manner of the rest. When we 
landed upon that island, which, 1 have just said, was named Jo- 
anna, 1 proceeded along its shore, somewhat towards the west, and 
found it of so great an extent, without any apparent termination, 
that I conceived it not to be an island, but part of the Continent — a 
province of Cathay. However, you see neither cities nor towns si- 
tuated on its shores — only a few villages and rural farms. I could 
not enter into conversation with its inhabitants ; and, accordingly, 
as they saw us, they took to fiight. I advanced forward, 
tflksing t)iat i should find some town, or country huiises; but, at 
lengtfi.^pefceiving that nothing new was likely to appear, however 
far we might go — and that our progress was carrying us directly 
north, which I was particiilaily desirous to avoid, as winter was 
BOW set in, and the winds were besides favourrible for our voyage 
southwards, the direciion which I ’wished, 1 determined to make 
no further search, but returned to a harbour, whose situation I had 
marked. 1 nolw?ithstanding sent from hence two of our men into 
the country, to inquire, w’hether there w^ere any king cr cities in 
the province. They pursued their course for three days, and met 
with innumerable people and inhabitant^ — a paltry race, however, 
and without any government , — so they returiied. I had, in the 
mean time, been informed by some Indians, whom I found there, 
tbat the country was in fact an island. 1 accordingly proceeded to^ 
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wards the east, always keeping along the shores, for three hundred 
and twenty-two miles, where the island is terminated. From hence 
I saw another island to the east, distant from this cf Joanna 54r 
miles, to which I immediately gave the name of Hispaha, and 
made for it. As I had before done at Joanna, I coursed along it 
to the east, by the north, for 564* miles. Joanna, and the rest of 
these islands arc astonishingly fertile. This one is surrounded by 
the safest and most admirable harbours which I ever saw : There 
are likewise in it many very lofty mountains. All these islands arc 
very beautifully shaped, in a great diversity of forms. They a- 
bound in the finest variety of trees, so lofty that they seem to reach 
the stars — never, I belitve, without foliage ; for, when I saw thorn, 
they were as beautiful mid green as our trees in Spain are in the 
month of May — some in finwer — others bearing fruit — others^ a 
different state, but each most suited to its quality : The nightingale, 
and innumerable other birds of all kinds, sung amidst i heir shi'desj 
and yet it was the inonrh of November when 1 passed tinder them. 
In the above-mentioned island of Joanna, there are moreovv/'; seven 
or eight kinds i.f palrn-tvtes ; wln'di, for stature and beauty, in- 
deed may be said of all their oUur tiees, herbs, and fruits), far 
surpass ouis. There are pines, too, of an admirable beauty — fields 
and meadows of the utmost extent — birds of many different species 
—honey of various flavours — metals cf all kinds, exec iron. In 
that one which, as I have already said, I called Hispaha, the 
mountains arc the highest — the country and woods are of greas ex- 
tent — the meadows very fruitful, and particularly well ad.q:»'d for 
corn, pasture, or the situation of houses. The convenience of the 
harbours in this island, and the abundance and salubrity of the ri- 
vers, must almost exceed the belief of those who have not seen 
them. Its trees, pastures and fruits, are very different from those 
in Joanna. It abounds, besides, in various sorts of aromatics,— 
in gold and metals. Of this island, and of all the otheis which I 
have seen or obtained any knowledge of, the inhabitants go naked, 
both seiL^s alike, just as they were born ; except that some of the 
women have a leaf, or some sort of cotton covering, which 
themselves prepare for tliat purpose, about their middle. As 
already said, all these people are utterly without iron of a'fiy -urt; — 
they are also without arms^ of which they know not the use, 
and indeed would be ill adapted to make use of them ; not from 
any bodily defects, for they are well formed, but because they are re- 
markably timid and fearful. The only kinds of arms they possess 
are cancs parched in the sun, on the roots of wdiich they fix a sort 
of spearhead of dry wood sharpened into a point : Yet these they 
do not often dare to use — for it frequently happened that when I 
bad sent two or three of my men, to some of the villages that they 
might have communication with their inhabitants — a w^hole body of 
Indians would come out ; — but no sooner did they see our men ap- 
proach, than off they set, parents deserting their children, and chiU 
dreu their parents without any scruple. Nor w^as this owing to anj 
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violence on my part, as I was particularly anxious that they should 
meet with no injury ; — on the contrary, among whatever people I 
landed, or whom 1 could bring to a conference, 1 always imparted 
to them, in quantities, whatever 1 happened to have — such as cloths 
and many other things — nor took any thing from them in return.— 
But they are by nature of a very timid disposition. — Whenever they 
know themselves to be in safety however, and get over their fears, 
they are an uncommonly simple and honest people— very liberal in 
bestowing whatever they possess. — They never refuse a request : nay 
they themselves invited us to make demands of them. — They have 
in truth a show of the greatest good will to all : they give things of 
great value for what is of scarce and are indeed content with 

very littie or almost nothing in exchange. I however made a point that 
they should not be imposed upon by the very trifling and worthless ar- 
ticles which were apt to be given them, such as broken bits of earthen 
ware, or oA glass — likewise nails; — although the truth is, if they 
might bi},*. obtain these, they thought themselves possessed of the 
most l^^utiful ornaments in the worlds A sailor, on one occasion, 
got fSr one nail as great a v.^eight of gold as would have made three 
golden nobles : and in the same way, for other articles of still less 
value, they gave whatever the purchaser was inclined to ask them — 
But because 1 felt this to be an unjust species of traflic, I forbid it ; 
and gave them many useful and beautiful articles which I had 
brought al<mg with me, without any return being asked — that I 
might render them more friendly to me — that I might gain them over 
to the Christian faith — that they might be well affected towards our 
King, Queen, Nobles, and the whole Spanish people, and might 
search out for those things in which themselves abound, and of which 
we are much in want, and, laying up stores of them, have where- 
withal to enter into traffic with us They have no idolatry amongst 

them ; — but seem to have a Arm persuasion, that all force, power, 
and all good things, are from Heaven, — from whence indeed they 
imagined that I had come down with my ships and sailors ; as 1 
discovered from them, after they had so far lost their apprehensions 
converse with us. — They are neither sluggish, nor rude, — on 
filJicontTary they are of an intelligent and piercing mind ; — and the 
relan^rfb^hich those of them who ferry across the seas give of the 
various particulars which they have seen, are very distinct and live- 
ly. — But none of them had ever before seen any people clothed, or 
ships such as ours. — As soon as I had come into that sea, I carried 
off by force from the first island which I reached, a few of the inha- 
bitants, who might be instructed by us, and instruct us in the 
course of our voyage, concerning the matters with which they were 
conversant ; — and the plan turned out remarkably well. In a very 
short time, we understood them, and they us by gestures and signs, 
and even words ; — and they were of very great use to us. They 
never, however, gave up the impression, however long they re- 
mained with us (and indeed they still are with us) that 1 had light- 
.ed down from Heaven and they spread the notion wherever we 
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landed — calling ont wUh a loud voice, which was repeated from 
one to another — Come, Come, and you will see a race of ethereal 
people ! — ^The consequence has been, that, laying aside their fears 
formerly entertained, vast crowds of men and women, children 
and adults, young and old, came round us from all quarters ; 
some offeiing us meat, others drink, with the utmost and most in- 
credible kindness.— All tl ese Islands possess many boats made of solid 
wood, — and although very narrow, yet resembling our boats both 
in length and form, only considerably more rapid in their course. — 
They are managed by oars only. Some of them are large, others 
small, and others ag^in of a middling size. With the larger ones 
they pass from one island to another, and carry on a traffic through- 
out them all, innumerable as they are. 1 have seen some of these 
boats or barges which carried seventy or eighty rowers. In all tHise 
islands there is no diversity in the appearance of the people ; their 
. manners and speech are alike — so that they all under stafhd one an- 
other , — a circumstance peculiarly important for the purpose which 
our most Serene King had principally in view — their convVi«r,ion, I 
mean, to the holy faith of Chtist. As far as I can make out, they 
are very far from being disinclined to it. I already mentioned how 
J coasted along the island Joanna 322 miles to the east ; and I am 
persuaded, from what 1 saw and heard, that this island is greater than 
[England and Scotland together. It contains two other provinces 
which I did not see, one of which the Indians call Anan, where there are 
men with tails — and that province is 180 miles long, according to the 
report of those Indians whom I carry along with me, and who are ve- 
ry well acquainted with these islands. The circumference of Hisfiaha 
I take to be greater than that of all Spain, a Cologna mqne ad J'oniem 
rabidnm — if I may reckon as a fourth of the whole, that side, which^I 
passed along in a right line from west to east, about 54-0 miles. On 
this island of Hispnnii, although 1 had solemnly taken possession of 
all these islands in the name of our invincible King — I yet fixed up- 
on a spot mc're advantageous than any other for commerce, and e- 
very opportunity of wealth^with a view to the erection of a me- 
tropolis, to which I have given tre name of our Lord’s Nativit ^L 
and of which, in a more peculiar manner, I have taken possep^^ 
for the King. There I in'mediatcly gave orders for ihe'^L.-llding 
a fort, which w’lll soon be fini bed — in which as many men as may 
be necessary, with all sorts of arms, and more than a yearns provi- 
sion, may be left. Here likewise 1 shall establish a carpenter’s 
workshop, and leave people skilled, not only in this, but in other 
arts, partly on account of the great friendship and kindness which I 
have experienced from the King of this island, the inhabitants of 
which have been most amiable and well-affected ; and the King has 
even gloried in styling me his brother. If they should change their 
dispositions, they yet cannot hurt those who are left in the fort, how- 
ever desirous they nnght be of doing so. They have a great dread 
of arms — are themselves naked, and remarkably timid — so that die 
possessors of the fort may in fact be said to possess the whole islaodg 
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Vithout any hazard to themselves, if they will keep within the laws 
and regulations which 1 have prescribed for them. In all these 
islands, according to zny informationt no man has more than one 
wife, except the Chiefs and Kings, who may have as many as twen« 
ty. The women seem to work more than the men ; and 1 have not 
been able to discover, whether there is any such thing as separate 
property ; for I have always seen these people impart to each other 
whatever they had, particularly food, and things of that sort. I 
found no monsters among them, as some have imagined, but every* 
where men of a very estimable and benign aspect. Neither are they 
black, like the Africans: their hair is smooth and long. Indeed, 
^ey do not live in a country where the solar rays are particularly 
powerful, being distant from the equator about six-and twenty de- 
grees- The cold is very severe on the tops of the mountains. 
Yet die Indians of these regions prevent its most disagreeable effects, 
parily by t\)e use of very high-seasoned food, of wliich they are ex- 
tremely ^'md ; and custom inures them to the climate. There are 
then, I have said, no monsters, at least that 1 saw ; and the only 
infoi^iation 1 received of any such, was of the inhabitants of an 
island called Charis, winch, to those who are sailing for India, followa 
second in order immediately after the island of Hispana. This peo* 
pie are looked upon by their neighbours as very ferocious, so as even 
to eat human flesh, fhey have many various sorts of boats, with 
which they pass into all the Indian islands, and carry off whatever 
they lay their hands on. They differ in no respect in appearance 
from the other islanders, except that they have long hair like women. 
They make use of bows, and cane spears with whetted points, fixed, 
a§ I have already described, in the thicker part. From their fero- 
city, they are objects of great terror to the rest of the Indians; but, 
for my part, they do not seem to me more formidable than the others. 
They cohabit with a race of women who are the sole inhabitants of 
faiotlier island immediately succeeding llispana, as you sail for India. 
These women are not employed in the common occupations of their 
sex, bur, like their husbands, carry bows and spears, and are protect* 
, by plates of brass, with which their island abounds. I have been 
r that there is another island still larger than Hispana : its inha- 
bitldrin*ifave no spears — hut, like all the others, are overflowing with 
gold. Some of the inhabitants of this, and of the other islands 
which 1 have seen, I have along with me, who confirm, by their tes- 
timony, llic above particulars. 

To conclude with summing up, in a few words, the advantages to 
be derived from this our short voy^age and speedy return — 1 maj 
fairly promise, that I can supply our invincible Sovereigns, if I am 
supported by their kind assiatance, with as much gold as they can 
have occasion for — and as great a quantity of aromatics and aloes 
^nd rhubarb, as their Majesties may think proper to require. I 
bavc no doubt that these will be collected in great abundance by the 
men whom 1 have left in the fort — for I myself made no longer stay 
Ij^n the winds forced me— except the time that I remained in tha 
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city of the Nativity while the fort was building, and I was providing- 
for the safety of those who were to be left. These are very great, 
and, as yet, unheard of advantages ; but they might be much fur- 
ther extended, if, as would be reasonable, a supply of ships should 
be given me. This great and wonderful field of discovery is far be- 
yond our merit, and can correspond only to the magnificence of 
the Christian Faith, and to the piety and religion of our Sove- 
reigns. It is not the accomplishment of an human intellect, but 
is truly the gift of the Divine Mind. It is not unusual indeed 
with God to listen to the entreaties of his servants who love his 
precepts, even when they seem to be asking impossibilities — as ap- 
pears to have been his dealing with us who have been permitted* 
to perform, what the powers of men had never before so much as 
bordered upon. For whatever may have been hinted in former times^ 
of the existence of these islands, cither in writings or in discourse, 
it rs certain that it was only by obscure conjecture, and fciat no one 
ever asserted that he had seen them ; and accordingly, their -^istence 
appeared merely fabulous. Let then our King and Qucehn^^tlieip 
Nobles, ami all their happy realms — nnd indeed all the iiatiohj of 
Cliri5»tendoin, return ^h.uiks to our Saviour the Loid Jesus Ciirist, 
because ho has rnagiiincd us wiJi so great bounty and victory : — let 
ffoiemn processions and other holy offices be celebrated ; and let 
the temples be veiled with festive boughs* Glory be henceforth to 
Christ on the earth, as there is glory in the Heavens — for he is ad- 
vancing forth to bring salvation to the perishing souls of tlie Hea* 
-then. Let us too rejoice, both on account of the exaltation of our 
Faith, and of the increase of our temporal advantage*?, in which not 
only Spain but all Christendom will participate. This then is a short 

narration of our performances. Farewell. Lisbon, the day before 

the Ides of March. 

We subjoin the MS. note describing the volume from which 
the above letter is extracted. 

* Constat foliolis novem in 8® vel 4° parvo. Fol. primo recto ha- 
bentur insignia Regis Hispaiiiar. cum Inscriptione Reg. Hispania^byn 
cod. verso tabula exhibens Occaiacam dassem. Fol. S*!® recto 
tolae initium cum titulo supra relato cui praemittuntur ha^' «*eitba 
char. raaj. Dc Insulis Jnvmtis. Eudem fol. 2. verso tabula exhibens 
Insulam Hyspanam. Fol. 3, recto sequitur Epistola, eodem verso 
tabula exhibens Insulas Fernandam, Isabellam, &c. Fol. 4. sequitur 
textus. Fol. 5. recto iterator tabula exhibens Oceanicam dassem. 
cod. verso, uti & fol. 6°. sequitur textus. Fol. 7°. verso tabula ex- 
hibens InsuKm Hyspanam. Deinde sequitur textus usque ad 9™ fol. 
rectum quo Epistola absolvitur absque ulla nota typograph. char, 
cst Gothicus nitidus. Lineac in qualibet pag. 27. Desunt custodes 
& numeri paginar. Fol. 1*”. 2*". 3™. & 4*". prae se ferunt signaturas 
‘iy ij> iij. Tabulae ligno exculptae, sed satis elegantes. Initiales li- 
<terac minio pictac. 

V Editioneiu hanc, quae Saci cst XY. nullibi deecriptam invenimufi* 
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Edition, ftlteram Sad parlter XV. memorat Fossius (F. J. p. 561) 
fed '» hac nostra plane diversam, utpote quae quatuor solum® pla-* 
giilis constat, tabulis caret, &c. 


Art, XL Statements respecting the JLast India College^ Xi^ifh an 
Appeal to Facts^ in refutation of the Chatges lately brought 
ati^ainst it in the Court (f Proprietors, By the Rev. T. R. 
Malthl'S, Professor of History and Political Economy in 
the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late Fellow of 
Je&us College, Cambridge. London. 1S17. 

>^HESE * Statements ’ we trust, will not fail to command that 
alien! ion wliich is eminenlly due to every subject recom*^ 
n^cuded Oy the name of ihdr iiutIkt. Distinguished as his 
writings aic, not more by their originality and reach, than by 
iheir^ieiKlency to tlie practical iraprovcnient of society, we arc 
ruA'^awarc that he has often toiiclied on matters of greater mo- 
m( lit than those now before us. To the inconsiderate, indeed, 
IJcrdord College may appear of much the same importance 
w'ilh Harrow; and the abolition of either may seem an affair 
of individual interest rather than of national concernment. But 
otht will recollect, that this seminary is the avenue to the civil 
app -ii tiiicnis of India, and that it sends forth those wdio ought 
to chsoeiLsc the blessings of regular government to sixty million^ 
cff I e. pie, and on whom depends the present happiness, perhaps 
the luture desliiucs, of British Asia. 

It seems almost frivolous to observe, that it is impossible to 
estimate corrccUj', either the utility of the Hertford establish- 
ment, or the jaop.i'Kty of the studies pursued there, except 
in reference to the lui cnons to be discharged by those whom 
it is intended to educate, and the qualifications they are requir- 
to possess. But, however plain this may be in reason, we 
afraid it has been so little ri;gardc(l in practice, that ma- 
ny presumed to condemn the College, without even ad- 

verting to the ends it is designed to attain. It is curious, though 
moilitying, to hear a well known Proprietor censuring, and with 
ridicule, any attempt to enlarge, by in'^truction in the moral 
sciences, the minds of our youth destined for India, whose 
future occupations he has represented to be, (p. 90.) ‘ the 
‘ weighing of lea, the counting of bales, and the measuring 
* of niushns ; ’ but it is more natural and excusable, that ma- 
ny, whose [pursuits have never made them acquainted with 
Last India affairs, should still view the Comjrmy in their 
original character of traders, and deem a mercantile education 
the most suitable for thejr servants. Such persons, whose ej> 
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ror is not willing, but accidental, may submit to be told, that 
though the East India Company, in its commencement, was a 
corporation of mcrchanls, occupied in augmenting the profitii 
of its commercial monopoly ; yet it has grown, by a progress of 
unparalleled prosper! tVi to be the sovereign of a mighty empire- 
The duties and conditions of its servants, have undergone a 
corresponding change. From being clerks, factors or writers, 
they are now advanced to the situation of Judges, Ministers 
of State, and Governors of provinces. This revolution, prin- 
cipally suggested to the Marquis M'ellesley, whom Mr Malthus 
has called ‘ the ablest Governor-General that India ever saw^, ’ 
the celebrated establishment wliich he proposeti ro found at Fort- 
William ; and it may be useful on tbi > point to extract s^rne ob- 
servations from his Lordbhi|)’s Minute in Council, dated Au- 
gust 18. 1800. V 

‘ In proportion, ’ it is there observed, ‘ to the extension of this be^- 
Tieficial system, the duties of the European civil servants of tN^Easi 
India Company, are become of greater magnitude and importance ; 
The denominations of writer, f.ictor, and merchant, by which the 
several classes of the civil service are still distinguished, are now ut- 
terly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the duties discharged, 
and of the occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Compa- 
ny. To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, 
manners, usages and religions administer a vast and compli- 
cated system of revenue, throughout districts equal in extent to some 
of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe : — to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions of the world: 
— these are now the duties of the larger proportion of the civil ser- 
vants of the Company. ' 

After further remarks respecting the judicial functions, he con- 
tinues — 

‘ These observations are sufficient to prove, that no more ar- 
duous or complicated duties of Magistracy exist in the world, no 
qualifications more various or comprehensive can be imaginodM 
^an those which are required froni any British subject who enWa 
the seat of Judgment, within the limits of the Company’s in 

India.’ He then passes to the administration of the llevenue, and, 
in general, to the Political, Financial aud Diplomatic employments ; 
and adds—* The Civil servants of the English East India Com- 
pany, therefore, can no longer be considered as the agents of ^ 
commercial concern ; they are, in fact, tlic ministers and officers of 
a powerful sovereign ; they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations* 
They are required to discharge the functions of magistrate?, judges, 
ambassadors and governors of provinces, in all the complicated and 
extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and 
under peculiar circumstances, which greatly enhance the solemni- 
ty of every public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of every 
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public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen in every other 
part of the world, with no otlicr characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign language^ 
the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its in* 
habitants. ’ 

These remarks, derived from a source of unquestionable au^ 
thority, are quite decisive, with respect to the nature and extent 
of the qualifications that ought to be found in the servants of the 
Company. Unhappily, it U not an object of satisfactory or pleas* 
ing contemplation to consider how far a supply of persons, ad- 
equately accomplished, is likely or possible to be obtained. In 
most countries, it is not tlie subordinate professions merely 
that are filled by the natives, but all the liigher walks of life 
the judiej^a), executive and legislative departments, are opeUt 
in a greater or less degree, to the talents and ambition of the 
whole community. It is far otherwise in India, which exhibits 
the ariking and novel spectacle of an immense Empire, from 
thc^ administration of which, all its native talent is carefully ex- 
cluded. The policy by which oiir possessions in that quarter of 
the globe must be maintained, requires them to be governed 
by a succession of strangers, drawn from iheir home by the 
prospect of rapid fortune ; prohibited from establishing them- 
selves permanently in the country ; destitute of kindred feel- 
ing and sympathy with their subjects ; and anxious to return^ 
while yet in a condition to enjoy the wealth they may have 
iScquired. The promise of riches, joineil to the honour and 
splendour of many situations in the government of the East, 
will unquestionably always attract some portion of the natural 
and improved abilities of llritain. It must nevertheless remain 
for ever true, that the civil and political employments of our 
own country, will furnisli a sphere of exertion the highest, the 
most honourable, and infinitely the most envied by our own ci- 
*-v^;rzens. The inconsiderable remnant of talent, which accidental 
fe^*cumstances, and a spirit of adventure, may divert to our In- 
diaKl'dom inions, must ever be insignificant, in comparison with 
that which is preferably occupied at home, and lamentably de- 
ficient when contrasted with the exigencies in the government 
of a population nearly four times greater than that of our em- 
pire in Europe- But, scanty as the allowance of talent that can 
be spared must be in all circumstances, it is yet further reduced 
by the intervention of the Company itself. The civil servants 
being largely paid, the moment of their arrival, what is thought 
a due regard to economy dictates, that their number should not 
exceed the situations afforded by the government. This limited 
number, too, is selected by the nomination of the Company at 
home ; and the patronage derived from this source, forms in 
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Teality the most valuable privilege of the proprietors. Prom 
these causes, it happens tiiat the appointments of the East are 
Dot made an object of open competition, even to the few whose 
inclinations mi^ht lead them to embrace the service ; that the 
choice of those actually appointed is often without discrimina- 
tion ; that many arc named for no other reason, than because 
their charice of success is low in a European profession ; and, in 
general, that favour and not ability, is the passport to advance- 
ment in India. 

In these circumstances, it would yield some comfort to be- 
lieve, that the talent which can be procured for the government 
of India, however inadequate in extent, is yet in a situation 
favourable to its cultivation, and its beneficial direction. But-^ 
even this consolation is denied us. The want of rivalship, 
which has been already adverted to, implies the absence of the 
most powwl’iil excitement to exertion in human affairs. Com- 
pared with the situations, the number of competitors is soi^mal), 
that every one is sure to reach, in time, a lucrative appointment, 
and possess the means of realizing his fortune. It is natural, 
then, to think that the civil functions must often be but care- 
lessly executed, since dismissal from employment can scarcely 
occur, and negligence does not always retard promotion. The 
condition, too, of European.^, as mere sojourners in India, 
cannot be without an evil influence on their conduct. E- 
ven where assiduity and effort are not necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a profession, a certain honourable dis- 
charge of its duties is generally ensured, if it be practised un- 
der the observation of those with wliom wc live, and whose e- 
steem is essential to our happiness. But when it is exercised 
far from that country, in which a man's thoughts and wishes are 
centered, and in which he looks forward to pass the decline, 
perhaps the maturity of life, it is but loo natural to regard with 
indifference a con'^cienticius fulfilment of its duties; and 
gain, by the speediest means, that wealth and station that nyfy 
enable him to accomplish his desired return. At home, IffisMes, 
the dread of public opinion, especially in political professions, 
brings aid to failing honesty, and curbs the excesses of miscon* 
duct. But there is little public opinion in India ; little at least 
that is availing in its operation. The natives are vastly -too 
depressed, that a respect for their sentiments should either serve 
to stimulate or awe their European masters ; and the servants 
of the Company, independently of an overweening selfishness, 
and disregard of their subjects’ welfare, not unnaturally created 
by their peculiar situation, will not be disinclined to exercise 
towards each other a reciprocal forbearance, and to forgive in 
iheir neighbours that negligence and deficiency which they may 
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perhaps be sensible require pardon in themselves. Add to all 
this, the unusual and innumerable perils spread around the en- 
trance of public life in India, from ihe luxuries of the climate, 
— the sudden and almost unbounded command of money, — the 
more dangerous possession of unaccustomed power, — the abject 
servility of the natives ; — and it cannot fail to be manifest, not 
only that India is governed without the assistance of that na- 
tural and cultivated talent, which, in the ordinary course of 
things, and under a well regulated constitution, ought to be de- 
voted to its administration ; but that even the poor allotment 
of British talent, which alone, from inevitable causes, it can 
procure, is certain to be injudiciously selected, and by no means 
most successfully applied. 

All who feel interested in the good government of India, — and^ 
we trust tBey form a vast majority of this nation, — will inquire 
with anxiety how far any remedy can be applied to the evils 
springing too surely from the causes which we have now indi- 
cated, but which we have no leisure at present more fully to de- 
velop. Some of these evils are unquestionably inherent in the 
scheme of policy which has been deemed necessary for the 
maintenance of our Eabtern possessions. But much may be 
done tow’ards the removal and alleviation of others, partly by 
establishing some control over the abuse of p iLronage in un- 
distinguishing appointment, and partly by insuring, so far as is 
possible, a liberal anu enlightened education to those young 
men who may be selected for the administration of India. It 
may be thought, indeed, that the care of acquiring the requisite 
cjualifications might be safely entrusted to the individuals them- 
selves. Such freedom is not only without danger, but is rea^ 
sonably considered to be attended willi advantage in European 
professions. But these, it must be remembered, stand in a very 
different situation from the various employments of Indian Go- 
vernment. They are accessible to all who feel inclined to enter 
tligim, — they are exercised ftt home, and under the inspection 
of inooe in whose society life is to be spent ; and, on these 
accounts, but especially from the unrestrained competition^ 
success, in any high degree, cannot be attained but by the pos- 
session of all the knowledge and capacity they involve. Un- 
der these circumstances, every candidate may be left to him- 
self; for^ if he intends to follow in earnest the path he has 
chosen, he must come fully prepared in information and ability, 
else he will be ouLstript by a thousand rivals. It would be idle,, 
however, to expect, in any profession, a greater degree of talent 
and accomplishment, than its general character renders neces- 
sary for a fair and average success. Tin’s principle seems too* 
obvious to^ need illustration ; and it applies immediately to the 
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wbject before us, in demonstrating the propriety, nay, the' Ae- 
ceasity, of resorting to artihcial means, for securing the qiiali^* 
fications, without, which the Company’s servants cannot execute 
their functions, so as to impart the blessings of good gd¥ern- 
ment to the people placed under their care. Without rivalry, 
—careless of acquiring the affection or esteem of the natives, — 
certain bf fortune, — tolerably secure that their conduct will be 
favourably considered by their equals, — and always looking for- 
ward to pass what they must regard as the best part of their 
existence, in a country where their affluence and former em- 
ployment will procure them respectability, while their errors, 
and perhaps their crimes, are unknown, — individuals so circum- 
stanced cannot be supposed, if abandoned to their own discrc'«^ 
tion, to qualify themselves beyond that very moderate degree 
which is requisite to secure their advancement witViin a rea- 
sonable period, or to save them from the censure of their supe- 
riors, but which will be far indeed from yielding to India an 
administration, conducted with the justice and wisdom wHjich 
we flatter ourselves arc visible in Europe. If, indeed, it could 
be shown, that qualifications corre.^-ponding to the high and ar- 
duous duties to be performed, were necessary for success, or 
were even rewarded by a proportionate rapidity in promotion, 
and in the accumulation of an honourable fortune, education 
might be safely confided to individual care ; and the interfer- 
ence of Government, in prescribing a particular system, instead 
of being desirable, might be matter perhaps of objection. Uk- 
fortunately, however, it seems plain, upon very slight considera- 
tion, that there is no such necessity established, nor any such 
reward offered as can justify a reliance upon private interest for 
the attainment of this national object. Even if individuals were 
inclined to bestow all pains upon the education demanded by 
the Indian service, it may fairly be doubted whether adequate 
me^ns could be within their reacli. Residing in every differs t 
part of the country, it is impossible to imagine they could fthd 
in their own vicinity such assistances as would be necdSSftfy to 
complete an education so difficult and diversified ; and if, in 
process of lime, all these aids were to be found in a single spot, 
the maintenance of the young men there, would be too expen- 
sive for many parents to afford ; and their assemblage, neces- 
sarily exempted, on this supposition, from the restraint of Aca- 
demical discipline, would be beyond estimation injurious to their 
moral and literary habits. The inferiority, besides, in which 
the dignity of Members of the Universities tends to place all 
teachers who do not belong to their order, would not improba- 
bly occasion the loss of many valuable guides, whom the esta- 
blishment of a University might procure. It is not p.'^rhaps too 
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much to suppose, that if the East India Company did not ho- 
Hour the instructors of their youth, by fonninjjf them into a 
Gcjllegiate establishment, the talents of a Malthus and a Ha- 
milton might have been withheld from the education of iheir 
servants. 

It may perhaps be said, that there is no need of trusting the 
education entirely to individuals, since the cer»aiijly of its hav- 
ing been given in a recjuisite degree, can easily be obtained by 
means of examinations under the superintendence and authority 
of tlie Company. We confess that we luiVO no faith at all in 
mere examinations, as a test either of ability or of informa- 
tion. Even in those branches of knowleilge to which they are 
most applicable, and supjmsing them to be conducted with th» 
most perfect fairness, the results will often depend upon quali- 
ties which have littie or no connexion with those that should 
principally be r^'garded in an Indian aj)pointment. But a still 
more decided objection to reliance upon such a criterion is^ 
tliat/t by no means applies to many of those powers and as^ 
qnirements, of which it is most iinj)ortaiit to ascertain the ex- 
istence. 'I'liev may be used with success in the exact sciences; 
but they can aflhrd no adtcjualc meu’-uro ( f progress in the at-* 
tainment of general knowledge, nor sati'jf ictory proof of an en-' 
lightened education, in which the foundation has been laid for 
those general stmiies that should iltgrni i he character, and ma^ 
ture the mind, m a statesn;aii or a judge. 

These considerations, wc own, indifcc us to expect our re- 
medy from another quarter, and to call in the assistance of in- 
stitutions which in general may be unnecessary, but are ren- 
dere<l eminently expedient by the peeiiliarilies of this case. la 
our opinion, it is iiiipossible to doubt, that two or three years* 
study at a university, so constituted as to furnish the peculiar 
education required, should be made an indispensable prcliaii- 
na^’y bo the appointment and transmission ot a young man to 
India. If any attention be bestowed tai the Establishment, at all 
answerable to its imjiortance, it can hardly fail to concentrate the 
ablest instructors in the variou'. deparimeiUb it may Lc thought 
necessary to leach. I'Jieir lessons may not, indeed, always in- 
sure proficiency ; but the besit chance, we think, of advance- 
ment, is liad. There may be some students so invincibly duil, 
and so incorrigibiy obstinaie and couluinacious, as to render 
vain every attempt to inform them. But such never was, ay/l 
never can be, tlie general complexion of the students ; most of 
whom will avail tliemselves of the opportunities in their pow- 
er, and apply themselves with assiduity to acquire that kiio\v<* 
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Jedge which those bo5t acquainted with the Company’s affiiira 
deem it necessary for their honour and their advancement, that 
the}^ should pf)sscss. Such an establishment, uudoubtedly, is 
subject to all the inconveniences which attend the collection of’ 
a nllhiber of young men for the purposes of education. But 
it has the advantage'« likewise. UnnuestionaWy, it should not 
be more exceptionable on this lieao, than the great public 
lichools, or the ITniversitics ; wdiile it is manifest, that with a 
view- to the professions to be supplied from the several insti- 
tutions, the latter might l>c spared much more easily than the 
former. We shall afterwards advert to the objections which 
have been so hastily drawn from some late disturbances at Hert- 
ford ; and would merely add here, that examinations graft^ 
cd upon such an institution, and aided by the knowledge which 
the professors could not fail, in the course of some years’ in** 
atruction, to attain of the students’ character, would become 
doubly efficient. They would, on the one hand, necessitate his 
study, by the knowledge that his progress was an object ofccon- 
tinued attention ; and, on tlie other band, being often repeat- 
ed, in all variety of circumstances, they would furnish the meand 
of forming a correct eatimate of his capacities and attainments* 
This last consideration should be especially remarked, as by no 
means the least important. The necessity of attending an esta- 
blishment like what we no\^peak of, would make known the liu 
ness of each person for the service to which he w£ designed ; and* 
by pointing out those whose moral or intellectual habits were 
such as to render their rejection advisable, it would create a 
very salutary* control over indiscriminate appointment, and fur- 
nish indeed the only effectual check against nominating to the 
arduous charges in the government of the East, persons con- 
Eessedly unfit for the more easy and unembarrassed profession* 
of Europe. The veto thus constituted might not be often called 
into cxeixLsc ; but its existence seems almost necessary. It is jiot. 
likely indeed to be yielded without opposition, since it docs in 
a alight degree abridge a privilege to which, in the opinion of 
oome seifisri men, too great latitude caunot be allowed. But 
aureiy a paltry consideration of jiatronage cannot weigh for an 
instant, in the mind of any one inieresteu for humanity, against 
what is essential to the good government of India. 

These general remarks, and the principles they embrace, seem 
•vdffident to justify the opinion, that a Collegiate establishment 
is the best means of alleviating the evils arising from the manner 
in which the Indian government is supplied with the servants its 
administration requires. Attendance for two or three years up- 
•u such an Institutionj would^ in most cases, secure, and in sdit 
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render very probable, the acquisition of the desirable attain-^ 
ments; while the discover^ which, in this course of study, must 
be made, of character and abilities, would ascertain, without 
danger of error, those few instances where it might be neces- 
sary to prevent or recall the appointment. The establishment 
being supported, in a great measure, at the Company's charge, 
requires from the students a contribution very much inferior 
to the Expense at which a private education, not half so valu- 
able, could be obtained, and consequently enlarges the field of 
competition. It were very erroneous, however, to discuss this 
question, as if it were now for the first time proposed to erect 
such a seminary, and as if it weref a matter of doubt whether 
it was likely to be attended with advantage. The truth is, 
the point has been settled by cxperirnce. The Marquis Corn- 
w’allis i'elt severely the deficiency of the Company's civil ser- 
vants; and Lord Wellesley was Jed, by the ab-t^fute necessity 
of wpiying an immediate remedy to the evil, to found his Col- 
lege^ at Fort- William. He knew that the evil consisted mainly 
in defective education ; and lie consequently pr jeeted an esta- 
blishment calculated to implant ar.d nouridi ihr knowledge moat 
useful in Indian government. His establishment was disap- 
proved of by the Directors, from the indefinite expense in 
which it appeared to involve the Company ; but tliey recorded 
their approbation of the enlightened principics on which it waa 
planned, not in words only, but by erectiug the more moderate, 
and, we believe, more advantageous, instiuition at Hertford. 
Since the facilities of education were thus increased, the de- 
ficiencies of the civil servants have been in great part removed. 
A visible melioration has taken place ; and, as wc shall after- 
wards see upau the authority of L{)rd Minto, the exigencies 
of the service are better met; — an improvement directly ascrib- 
ed to the institution which Mr Malihus has been forced to vin- 
dicate. 

We have been induced to extend there observations, upon 
the necessity of having a prescribed method of educating ih©^ 
Company’s servants ; because some persons scern to have en- 
tertained a wish of entirely abolishing the Hertford College. 
Such an event, in our opinion, would prove a great calamity to 
India; and we think the contest is naif dec tdtn] in favour of 
the Institution, by proving that in son^e form or other it v»ught 
to exist. Whether it might not be amended iu its constitution^ 
is a question of minor importance to the public, and has, be- 
sides, received a satisfactory answer in these ‘ Statements. * 
The principal point which has hitherto been agitated, is, whe^ 
iher the present svstem should be followed in preference to ttiw 
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plan ori^inall}' projected hy Lord Wellesley. His Lordship in-» 
tended^ that the Company’s servants Should be educated solely iu' 
India, while, according Co the system now followed, the educa- 
tion is in a great measure divided, — one branch being ^iven in^ 
England, and the other in Calcutta. In order to appreciate the 
merits of lliese two schemes, it must be remembered, that a 
knowledge of the Eastern languages is fil^solutely necessary for 
the Comjjany's servants, since no tolerable govern merit could’ 
exist, without an easy communication between tlie people and 
their rulers. This necrssnry branch of accpiired knowledge is 
taught in India, with pccnlinr advantages and facility. But it& 
rudiments may, without diflfculty, be obtained in England; and 
we are inclined to agree with Mr Mallhiis, that the weightiest con- 
siderations justify and require the foundation of the general edu- 
cation to he laid solely in England. It has happened, according- 
ly, in this, as in many other cases, that the system which a com- 
bination of accidental circumstancts contributed to form, appears 
in reality to be the most expedient. During their residence hi 
Hertford 0)llege, the students make jjrcat advmiccs in the work 
of general knowledge, and particulany in the moral sciences. 
They iMfgin, too, the study of the Eastern languages, in whicU 
it is the sole object of the Calcutta estabiisliment to perfect 
them upon their arrival in kidia. The reasons which princi- 
pally weigh with Mr Malthus, iu preferring this separated sys- 
tem to a College exclusively Indian, is, in the place, the 
expense, wJiich, though not perhaps a matter of great import- 
ance, if conskicred relatively to the objects of the Institution, 
seems to liave bc^eii a serious objection in the eyes of the Com- 
pany, and which unduiibtedly, if the systems are nearly cfiec- 
fual in the same extent, is suflicient to cast the balance. The 
College now existing in England docs not cost one sixth part 
of ihe expense which must have been incurred had it been e- 
rccted at Fort- William. His nea/ rc?\son is much stronger^ 
that the College in Englami' is preferable, with respect to the 
Tegulnrity of the students’ conduct, and tlieir personal exjicnses. 
On tins poiiil he observes, (p. Stj) — ‘ It is generally acknow- 
ledged, that the young men who go out as writers to India, have 
the power of borrowing money, almost to any extent, from natives, 
who speculate upon their lutuie rise in the service ; and, during the 
early part ot their residence in Calcutta, it is but too common to 
indulge in an expenditure gieaily beyond their incomes. They find 
themselves, besides, the members of a privileged cast ; and the al- 
most arbirrnry coiuri)! which they exercise over the persons whom 
they ch’ffly see abmt them, must have a necessary tendency to 
ibste^ tJ nr c i pi ices, t.'Ki render them impatient of aiuhority. I£ 
to tlie&e causes of irregularity, wc add the seductions of a luxu- 
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•Tious climate, and consider, at the same time, the critical age, 
from sixteen to nineteen, at which they are at first exposed to 
these temptations, it is difficult to conceive a more daugeroui or- 
deal. The deficient discipliAe of our schools and universities in 
-Jilngland, has eftep been the subject of complaint; but it may 
safely be pronounced, that, if our youth, from sixteen to nine- 
teen, were exposed to tlie same temptations as they would be dur- 
ing a three years* residence at a College in Calcutta, their disci- 
.jiline would not admit of a comparison with what it is at present. * 
He adds, with great propriety, that the maintenance of dU- 
ciplinc can be n<uch moi*e easily accomplished here than in In» 
dia j because the ultimate punishment of expulsion, which forms 
the hinge of discipline, can scarcely inflicaed in India, whert 
^he person expelled is necessarily deprived of every means of 
f^upport, ,and has not, as in this country, the choice of many 
(liflerent pre^fessions, in any of which ht may retrieve his cha- 
racter, and advance his fortune. The severity of rins neoca- 
sary punishment is such as almost to prevent its infliction. But 
ihlrd^ and perhaps tlie stronger, reason of all is, that* 
^ in pnim of efFiciency, it can hardly be doiibred, tliar the foun- 
dation of a general education would be better laid in England 
than in India. The Tn<»st imponant j^jeriod in the education of a 
young man, is tlie period in which he commences a more general 
course of reading lljan tliat wliidh is pm sued «>t achoc^is ; and ii is of 
’die uimost cnnFiOquence, that tJiis period should be passed under cir- 
cumstances favr arable .o hihiis of study ?.rict iiidusU :ous exertion- 
J?ut it is not easy to conceive a more uniavouiable time tor the for- 
mation ('f these habits, and the conin»enceniL‘ut of new and diifi- 
cult studies, than tiie two or three years imniediately snccei-ding the 
rrainition fiom a common school -in England to an Ui'.u'tiMiy in In- 
dia, at the age (/f bixteen. Suddenly jH>ssebS4^d of an iinu/ual com- 
mand of money, surnuinded by natives aev ;ted to his will, tempt- 
ed U) indulgences of all kij'»ds, by the novel forms in winch they 
present themselves, and discouraged (rom severe appi.c.ition, l^v tlie 
enfeebling efrecls of the clinvatc^ he must possess a veiy steady and 
iiniuuai degree of resMhuion, to begin a course Cif law, history^ po- 
litical economy, and natural t)liilo*i>phy, and to conlnitie his classi- 
cal Studies, at tin* very jarne linie tJj.it he is rtquiied, as hi^ 
mount duty, and the immediate passport to an ofuci d situation, to 
make himself master c'f two nr tJiiee Oriental langu ages. Such a 
course of general leading may undoubtedly be puj -aiej ui India at 
-a future time l>y individuals, during the intervals ot occupa- 

tion ; buL it may be considered as certain, that, except pcih-ips in a 
few rare instances, little or no altentimi would be p.nd iliese stu- 
dies In a three years’ resfclence at Calcutta from sixteeii to nineteen £ 
and that, if such a geiveral education be necessary, the foundatioui 
i;-f it must be laid in England. * p. 1«1. 
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For these reasons, generally, we coincide with Mr MaU 
thus, that ‘ two objects are to be kepi in view ; one of the 
highest utility, and the other of paramount necessity. As a foun- 
dation of general knowledge is best l:dd in the West, and the neces- 
sary languages are best acquired in the East, it sgems highly probable 
that two cstHblishmenis, one in England, and the other in India, 
may be required to accomplish most effectively the objects in view 
the English establishment to give as good a general education as can 
be communicated within the age of IS or 19, with some instruction 
in the rudiments of the oriental languages ; and the Indian establish- 
ment to be conAned exclusively to these 'languages, and particularly 
to act as a Anal test, as far as languages go, of qualiAcation for of- 
fice. ^ p. 4 3. 

It would be quite unfair to the Hertford Institution, not to 
make ro 9 m for the following statement of the modq of study 
whife^h is there pursued. 

• Every candidate for admission Into the College, is required to 
produce a testimonial from his schorlmaslcr, and to pass an exa- 
mination in Greek, Latin and Arithmetic, before the Principal Ijnd 
Professors. This previous examination at once prevents persons' 
frem offering themselves who have not received the usual school 
education of the higher classes of society ; and those who offer ihem- 
lelves, and arc found deAcient, are remanded till another period of 
sdmisrlon. 

■ The lectures of the different Professors in the College are given 
in a manrcT to make pn vinus prepaiation necessary, and to en- 
courage most effectually habits of industry and application. In 
their substance, they embrace the important subjects of classical 
literature, the Oriental Languages, the Elements gf Matliematica 
and l\atuial J’hilosophy, the Laws of England, General History, 
and Political Economy- 

‘ At the commenceaiient of the Institution, it was feared by some 
per^ns, that this vuric ry would too much distract the attention of 
the students at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and prevent them 
from making a satisfactory progrc:^s in any department. But in-« 
stances of distinguished success, iq many departments at the same 
time, have proved that these h'-ifs were without foundation ; and 
that this variety has not only been useful to them, in rendering a 
methodical management of their hours of study more necessary, but 
has decidedly contributed to enlarge, invigorate, and mature their 
understandings. 

‘ On all the important subjects above enumerated, examinations 
take place twice in the year, at the end of each term. These ex- 
minations last about a foitnight. They are conducted upon the 
plan of the great public and collegiate extinctions in the Univer- 
fities, particularly at Cambridge, with such further improvements 
as experience hns suggested. The questions given, arc framed 
|rith a view to ascertain the degree of progress and actual proA- 
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ciency in each particular department, on the subjects studied dur- 
ing the preceding term ; and the answers^ in all cased which will ad- 
mit of it, are given in writing, in the presence of the Professors, 
and without the. possibility of a reference to books. After the ex- 
amination in any particular department ts over, tlie Professor in that 
department reviews at his leisure all the papers that he has received ; 
and places, as nearly as he can, oach individual in the numerical 
order of his relative merit, and in certain divisions implying hit* de- 
gree of positive merit. Tliesc arrangements are all subject to tlie 
control of the whole Collegiate Body. Tlicy require» consideration 
and attention, and are executed with scrupulous care and strict im- 
partialit}’'. 

^ Besides the classifications above mentioned, inedak, prizc-books 
and honorary distinctions, arc awarded to those who are the heads 
of classes, or as high as second, third, fourth, or fifth, in two, three, 
four, or five departments. 

* Those means of exciting emulation and industry have been at- 
tended with great success. Though there are some, 'unquestion- 
ably, on whom motives of this kind wdll not, or cannot, operate ; 
^n./ with whom, tl)ertforOj little can be done ; yet a more than usual 
proportion seem to be animated by a strong desire, accompanied by 
corresponding eflbrts, to make a progress ia the various studies pro- 
posed to them. 

‘ Those who have come to College tolerably good scholars, have 
often, during ihclr slay of two years, mnde such advances in the 
classical department, as would have done them great credit, if they 
had devoted to it the ma'n part of their time ; while the contempo- 
ijary honours, which they have obtained in other departments, have 
sufficiently proved that their attention was not cod fined to one stu- 
<ly ; and many who came from public and private scliools at six- 
teen, with such low classical attainments, as appeared to indicate 
cither a want of capacity or application, have shown, by their sub- 
sequent progress, even in the classical department, and still more 
by their distinguished exertions in others, that a new field, and new 
stimulants, had wrought a most beneficial change in their fecllags 
and habits, and had awakened energies of which they were beforo 
scarcely conscious. 

‘ There are four or five of the Professors thoroughly conversant 
with University examinations, w'ho can take upon themselves to af- 
firm, that th^>y have never witnessed a greater proportion of various 
and successful exertion in the course of their academical experience, 
than has appeared at some of the examinations at the East India 
College. ' p. 49. 

Such IS the nature of this Institution, and such the reasons 
which recommended its adoptior. It is very satisfactory to 
learn, that its general success has been answerable to the object 
licid in view, and to the expectations of those who were most 
solicitous in effecting its establishment. Even in shortening thet 
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period nsjnally occupied hv the study of the Eastern languages, 
its influence has been most remarkable. Without stopping to 
examine all the ck tnils conclusive upon this head, which are to 
be found in Mr Maithus’s pafiij.lilet, it is enough to mention 
the proficirncy wliit li the documents for the year 1811 prove 
the Hertford students to have attained. In that year, twenty 
Students Icl’t the College of Calcutta, of whom twelve were, and 
eight were not, educated in Hertfordshire, average stay 

of the former was ten months, — and of the latter three years and 
two months. If some allowance must be made for the earlier 
age at which the sUuients not educated in Hertfordshire may 
}iave come to Calcutta, it should be remarked, on tlie other 
Land, that the College at Fort- William is tlirecled exclusively 
to the acquisition of the languages. The difference in short is 
cuch, as it is quite imyiossihie to ixpJain, except on siipposuions 
ibp most honourable for the Kngli&ii College, and ibr the gen- 
tlemen l)y whom it is conducted. 

W’lth re^])cct to the progress of the students in general infor- 
mation, ami ill those higher studies and pursuits wnich fic 
for discharging the arduous and exalted duties of the situations 
they are destined to All, very ample testimony lias been trans- 
mitted from India. Wc have not space to imrodnee the whole 
liere; but we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of inseiting 
the following extracts. 

‘ In 1810, Lord Minto, after having noticed particularly a cer- 
tain nuinher of students* wlio had greatly distinguislied themselves, 
adds, “ It is with peculiar pleasure that 1 do a further justice to tlu 
_Hcrtf<*rd College, by remarking, that the official Koports and Ho- 
turns of our Coll(‘ge will '•how the students who have been translMt- 
ed from Hertford to Fort-Witliam, to stand lionoiirablv distin^^uisl’icd 
jbr regular attendance, — for nhedienre to the statutes and discipline 
of the Coihge, — for orderly and deenrous demeanour, — ibr modera- 
tion in expense, and consequently in the an^ount of their debt, — and, 
in a word, for those decencies of conduct wliich denote men well 
born, and characters well trained. 1 make this obt^ervalion with the 
more satisfaction, as I entertain an ejrnest wish to find it j)ioved, 
tliat tile picliminary tuition, and general instructioii afford/jd to the 
succeeding generations of the Company’s servants at Hertford, will 
he found of more extonive (I should he di.'-poted to say more valua- 
ble) inilucnce (’ven for India, than a greater or smaller di‘gree of 
proficiency in a language or two of the Eaat, can prove at that early 
period. ” 

‘ In 1812» the following passage occurs in a letter from tlie Col- 
lege Council of Fort-Wiiham to the (iovernor-Generai in Ca>unciJ, 
dated December 1^9th, and recorded in the iierigal Public Consulta- 
tions of the 1st of April 1814 — 
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* We take the liberty of repeating in this place, the observa- 
tions made by the Right Honourable tlie Visitor, in his speech pro- 
nounced at tile deputation holdeit^2d December 1810, that the im- 
jiruvernent (a very ^rcat and general one) which we have thought 
ourselves warranted in asserting has been very conspicuous in the 
conduct of the students who have passed through the College at 
Hertford. 'We trust and belirve that this is no accidental circum- 
stance; but, at all events, the fact is in our opinion certain, that due 
regard being paid to niiinbcrs, no similar Institution can afford a 
grtater proportion of yourtg men more distinguished by the manners 
uf genflcMnen, and general correctness and propriety of deportment, 
than the present students of the College at Fon-Williain. ’’ ’ 

‘ These public testimonies from the College at Calcutta, arc con- 
firmed l)y the accounts of individuals who liave ret«rned from India 
W'ithin the last six or seven years, who agree in stating, that what 
has been sometinu's called the New Seliool of write'rs at Calcutta, 
is very superior indeed, both in conduct and attainments, to those 
who wort; sent out upon the old system.’ p. 5 ' 2 . 

icse tesliiiionie.s would even be llattrrifig, did the permitted 
4JT^od of study cm i lie us (u expect actual proficiency in the 
braiiclios ol kunwlec^oc llint are taught. Two years, or three, 
howevei’, b^ >(>ii(i wliicli the slay in this country cannot, be pro- 
tracied, is cvuleiitly too short to authorize huch an expectation; 
iiiid ll s!tcaid alvvav'^ be considered, that the only object attain- 
able, is to lay ii ic unilation fit ibr the siipcrstnicruic of general 
and cniighte'icii science. The Institution will have achieved its 
purpose, ii iiic ^eciU of knowledge he implanted, and the mind 
tfiiirud t{> lialuts v\hicli pro.ni.se as.sidiious and siicccs''fiil cuiliva- 
lion. ri’.c Iruit must be produced and matured in the season 
of inauljood. In fict, who i.s not aware tliat the completion of 
education, and the chief allaininent of knowledge, must always 
be ;u'C'>u rdislu ii by llie Miuividual himself, at a period when ad- 
vaiici'ig age, and tlie business of lilc, preclude the possibility of 
rectsviu- any iinuiediate assistance, w hich a seminary of instruc- 
tion Jiiigh: lie tiK)U;^hf calculated to yield ? From Hertford 
College iiodiing more c.mii be exacted tban from any similar in- 
stitution; and we believe none exists in litiiain, more especially 
in w here tin? course of study is belter adapted to en- 

large Oie uiiderstaiidmg of tlie youth, — to open to iheir view, 
and lo cncdui/'ge tlic.r prosecution of thosC sciences which have 
for iheir i nmcdiaie object ilie various iciations of Kociciv# — and 
wliich ex, «t the must direct and practical influence on liie go- 
veri nicni, and c(.nsc(p;ently on the happincs.s, of a jicople. 

Ik'lieviiig in the ntee&bily of tnaking a prcscribcil course of 
study an indispensable prciinniiary to cinploymcrn in India, and 
looking to Ujc liuLure of the Hertford eelablishment, and thp 
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success with which it appears to have been followed* it cannot be 
imagined that we shnnlcl ascribe much weight to the objections 
suggested by some casual irregulfritJt‘s in its ili.^cipline. Such dis- 
ttirimnccs, had diey been inucli more extensive llian thc\^ appear 
to have been, nhgljt liuve afforded some roas'fti h«r reforming the 
constitution of the College, — ^but unquestionably vithi no argu- 
ment for its dissolution- T’lieohj ct i^hicli, in tliis question, must 
never for a moment be disregarded, is the gt»od government of 
India; and if the College be calc u]?j led to hccnre or facilitate the 
attainment of that grind end, any occAsiorial distiirbancvs and 
consequent expulsions, nm^t be loi ked on merely as an incon- 
venience or slight evil necessarily incurred in the prosecution of 
a great goml. .We may regrtt siicli accidental misfortune; but 
not otherwise than as wc regret the general impcrfcctirins of liu- 
man society. The punishment of the greatc.-t ciinlinal is al- 
ways an evil ; but it vanishes from observation amidst the thou- 
sand advantages which spring from a wise and good administra- 
tion of government. Wc can ea>ily sympathize with the ^la- 
tions of one who, by misconduct, implying perhaps no 
fatal vice in character, has forfeited the appointment by which 
he hoped for riches and honour. To them the piini'?hmcnt 
may vciy naturally appear a measure of undue harshness. But 
if, in reality, it be necessary to maintain the discipline, and 
to ensure the advantages of the Institution, is it possible for any 
candid or reasonable mind, unhurt by disappointment, and un- 
biased by affection, to contrast, for a moment, this private anji 
not unmerited suffering, with the loss of the object from whicli 
it is inseparable ? Expulsions are common at all the great 
schools ; and, directly or indirectly, they are not infrequent at 
the Universities. Yet, in these cases, they never excite public 
clamour. It may easily be concluded, therefore, with what jus- 
tice reproach has on this account been heaped upon the College 
of Hertford, and those who preside in it. 

In wbat we have now said, it has been supposed, that the 
disturbances, and their conseq^Bcnces, are derived from the na- 
ture of the Institution, and therefore admit of no remedy con- 
sistent with its continuance. The fact, however, is very much 
otherwise. The great causes of insubordination arc external, 
aD4 their operation, we are convinced, may be effectually ex- 
cluded. There are two circumstances, it must be admitted, 
which render Hertford College more liable to be occasion- 
ally infected by a spirit of contumacy than most other simi- 
lar assemblages of young men. Both of them have been re- 
marked by Mr Malthus. The ^rst is, that the students are 
not only at that period of life which makes it most difficuit 
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to find rfttraints adapted to the correction of their excesses, but 
they are all nearly of the same age. They form^ therefore, a 
sort of turbulent republic; and there is no regular gradation of 
power. The superintendence and rule of the masters is not 
aided by the natural aristocracy of the seniors, which is gra- 
dually established in all the great schools, and constitutes an 
intermediate authority of the greatest advantage in facilitat- 
ing the government of the whole. The second permanent 
difficulty to be encountered is, that many of the young men 
are in reality displeased with their nomination, and altoge- 
ther averse to India. One would naturally imagine that their 
indisposition should manifest itself at home, so as to prevent 
their appointment. But, in general, a young man, howe- 
ver reluctant to the profession proposed for him, is scarce- 
ly able to ‘contend with his relations ; and, driven by their 
menaces, or overpersuaded by their caresses, he cannot but 
yield an apparent assent to their wishes. His real reluctance, 
however, remains the same. The restraint of College discip- 
irritates his displeasure; its natural vent is insult and re- 
bellion ; he may easily find companions for conspiracy ; and the 
ultimate punishment he rather courts than avoids. Nothing but 
a positive disinclination to the service, can account for the per- 
severing opposition which, in some instances, appears to have 
been shown to all the regulations of the College. These two dif- 
ficulties are unquestionably peculiar to Hertford ; but they arc 
certainly not of such magnitude as to present any very material, 
far less insuperable, obstruction to a beneficial course of study. 
In order to check them, there is no need of introducing any 
system of excessive restraint or intolerable police. All that can 
be required, is a firm and resolute discipline, — mild, yet steady, 
in its action, — temperate, yet certain in punishment ; but, above 
all, in those cases which demand the highest penalties, indicting 
expulsion absolutely and without recall. Bxpulsion is the very 
keystone of subordination. All ordinary academical regulations 
would be idlq, and baffied, except for its sanction ; and it must 
be resorted to occasionally, without reference to individual feel- 
ing, if the government of the Institution is to be bettor than 
a mere mockery. It is, no doubt, severe; but it is evidently 
not more so in Hertford College, than in either of the Univer- 
sities, or ill the great schools. 

But though it is obvious that the Heads of the College ought 
to have been invested with a jurisdiction sufficient to enforce 
the necessary discipline, particularly considering the recent date 
of its establishment ; yet in fact the Collegiate authorities were 
not, for several years, entrusted with the power of expul- 
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«?on. The Directors reserved it in their own hand#; and in 
all cases of importance, the Principal and Professors were di- 
rected to report to the Committee of College* and to wait their 
decision. The consequences of such a system are easily foreseen, 
and are thus clebcribed by Mr Malthns. 

^ It w»s in consequence believed by many students, that unless 
«he clTH’/ice w.is pecaliaily fl^^rrant, they would run little risk of lo- 
sing tliL'ir ai’pniiu nt'nt'; ; and that their powerful friends the In- 
dia House would make common cause with Uiem, in defeating the 
decisions of tlie College Counc'l. This opinion seems to have com- 
menced early, ard to have difFu'icd itself pretty generally; and 
there is little doubt that it contiibuted to facilitate the rise of that 
ppirit of insuborJijiaiion which began to manifest itself in the third 
year after the Ci ll< ge was cstablidied. It must be obvious, that noh 
steady system of discipline could be maintained, while the Principal 
and Pinfe<;sors w'ere, on every important occasion, to appeal with 
oincertain cffoct to another body, where the student hoped that his 
personal interest v/oul J prevent any serious inconvenience. Yet this 
•continued tr) be the conscifution of the College for a period six: 
years; during which, there were thicc considerable disturbances. 
On these occasions, of course, the Directfrrs were called in; and 
although the more enlightened and disinterested portion of them, 
who saw the necessity of an improved education for their servants 
in India, were unquestionidily disposed to do any thing that was 
proper to support the discipline ; yet, the proceedings respecting the 
College were marked by an extraordinary want of energy, prompt- 
ness and decision; and indicated, in ilie most striking manner, the 
>di,sf iir/ihig effects of private and contending interests. On occasion 
of the last of these disturbances in parliculur, (that of 1812 ), the 
managenient of which ihe Couit ronk entirely into their own hands, 
they detained a large body of students in town for above a month; 
and, after entering into the most minute details, and subjecting all 
the parties to repe«ited examinations at the India House, came to 
310 final decision. The case was then referred back again to the 
College Council, w^ho w’cre desired to select for expulsion a certain 
aiumber of those concerned, wl^ should appear to them to be the 
most deeply engaged as ringleaders, and the least emirled to a mi- 
tigation of sentence on the score of character. When this'was done, 
omd a sentence of expulsion passed in consequence on live students, 

A subsequent vote of the Court restored them all to the service ; and 
they were sent cut to India, without even completing the usual pe- 
riod of residence at the College 11 !’ p. 71 . 

A spirit 6f insubordination and resistance unavoidably grew 
tip under a system of so little efiicacy as this. And when, very 
lately, the Principal and Professors were invested with tlie powers 
of management found necessary at the universities and great 
schools, tney had not only to strive against the usual dilTicuities^ 
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but to conquer and eradicate a malady which unskilful treatment 
had fixed deeply in the Institution. They were fiiriher embar- 
rassed by opposition from a c|uarter where they should liave found 
the fullest support. A considerable body of the Directors and 
Proprietors have shown themselves hostile to the establishment. 
Whenever any sentences of imfmrtance have been pa^sed^ tlie 
College has been almost always required to defend them ; and, 
in these circumstances, it must be ddikuit for the students to be- 
lieve, that the power of expulsion can bir cflectually exercised 
by those, in whom it must reside if dhctpline is to be preserved. 
But, independently of constant interference with the govern- 
ment of the Colk'ge, the ho°>tility evinced by many se«ms to have 
encouraged an idea among the stuflents, tluU its dis'olution vvouJef 
be the cunsequcnce of any very violent excess. The young men 
have considered the establishment as in some sf>rt at their mer- 
cy; and they are rt bellioiis, not merely from thinking that the 
influence of tlieir iriends wiij support theiii, but because they 
"Irtjftgine that the Collegiate authorities theiiuclves» will be some- 
what afraid of enibrciiig discipdiue, in opposition to a deter- 
mined show of resistance. ITuder all these cireuiuslaiices, in 
is certainly not wonderful that occasional disturbances have 
occurred, and that expulsion has become nectsa^ary. On the 
contrary, we arc rather surprised to find that Mr Malihiin 
can report so favourably upon the general behaviour of the siu- 
dqpts. W'e have seen that Lord Minto expressed the highest 
approbation of the conduct of the J-lcrtfonJ students in Indian 
and bis tcslirnony is a pleasing corroboration of Mr Muiihus"^ 
Keport. 

‘ With regard to the discipline of the Establishment, it will be 
readily allowed, that it has not been, in all its parts, so successful. 
It is well known, that disluibances have occasionally taken place, 
which, at the moment, have sh. wn, in a considerable body of the 
students, a total di:)iegard of the rules and regulatinus of the College, 
The principal causes of these disturbances will be the subject of in- 
quiry in tl^e next section ; but it is proper to observe here, that the 
public would form a most incorrect notion of the general state and 
character of the discipline, if they w^ere to draw hasty inferences 
from these temporary ebullitions- When they have subsided, few 
traces of their lirst existence ate to be found ; and, in common times, 
the whole business of the College proceeds with a degree of de- 
cency, order and decorum, which has often been tlie admiiatiou 
of strangers, and would be perfectly satisfactory to eveiy competeoc 
judge. 

* In their moral conduct, the students of the East In lia College 
may be advantageously compared wilh-those of either University , 
•r the senior part of any of our great public schools ; anu the y arc 
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rather singular! jr free, than otherwise^ from the prevailing vices 
-which beset young men of seventeen, eighteen and nineteen, par- 
ticularly when collected together in a large body* * p. 50. 

Mr Malthus’s principal complaint is, that the authority of 
the Principal and Professors has not received a support soffit 
ciently firm and decided* To the want of this, he attributes the 
insubordination which has been made the ground of so much 
public clamour ; and nothing, we tliink, can be fairer or more 
reasonable than his demand, that the efficacy of the establish- 
ment should be tried with tiie usual advantages. Concerning 
the result of the experiment, we have no doutos. 

* If. the Legislature,’ he says, ' think lliat the institution of the 
College was an error, and that the acknowledged and glaring defi-*^ 
ciency in the education of the Company’s Civil servants upon the 
old system, may be supplied in some other way more effective, and 
less subject to di£Rculties, let it at once be abolished. Bui, if na 
plan presents itself which holds out a fair prospect of doing what is 
specifically wanted, better than the one actually established, le^he 
existing institution be supported in such a manner as to put an rau 
to all that doubt and uncertainty which is so fruitful a source of 
offences. If the statutes and regulations of the College are faulty, 
thiere are legal means of altering them ; If the Principal and Pro- 
fessors are, from any cause whatever, incompetent to their situa- 
tions, all or any of them may be removed ; but if the establishment 
itself be a proper one, and destined to answer a very important pur- 
pose, it should be so fully and cordially supported, as not to be lia- 
ble to be shaken by the caprices of a few youn^ men. Such ca- 
prices it is imposbible to answer for, in an Establishment not as yet 
sufficiently sanctioned by time, and to which die parents and friends 
of many of the students are known to be hostile. But, by steadi- 
ness within, and strong support without, they may undoubtedly be 
rendered at first ioeffectud, and, by degrees, be prevented from 
showing themselves in acts of insubordination. ’ p. 78. 

We have already occupied so much space, that wc can scarce 
advert to the causes which hav^ chiefly exposed the College to be 
resisted and decried. They are too obvious, hoivever, to be mista- 
ken. The preservation of patronage, and of the interest derived 
from it, is undoubtedly the great object with many proprietors ^ 
and the prosperity of India, and the happiness of its people, arc 
either not considered, or regarded as subordinate. To all such, 
who care little or nothing about the education of the Company’s 
servants, the College at Hertford must unquestionably be offen- 
five. They do not deem it, as in candour and reason they sliould, 
an increase of their patronage, that the person nominated by 
their influence has the means of obtaining a liberal and enlight- 
ened education, fitted to prepare liiin for the situations he is des- 
tined to fill, and at an expense incomparably lower than that at 
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which the same advantages could elsewhere be procured. It ia 
the wish of these men that their appf>iDtnient should be absolutef^ 
cubject to no delay, and no restriction whatever. They disliked 
the College, therefore, even when the power of expulsion was re-* 
served by the Directors 5 and their aversion is still further in- 
creased, now that it has l>een conferred upon the Collegiate au- 
thorities, so as to make it more difficult to defeat its operation. 
In short, they disapprove of the Establishment, precisely for the 
very reason which appears to us moat to recommend it; we rnean^ 
the control which it indirectly exercises over the appointments 
to India, either by correcting previous deficiency of education^ 
or in the few cases in which the extreme remedy may be 
requu'ed, by preventing the transmission of a servant bur- 
densome to the Company itself, and pernicious to i:s subjects. 
The Company approved the principles which dictated Lord 
Wellealey^s establishment, and gave them effect in erecting the 
College at Hertford. On that (occasion they acted like enlight- 
ened sovereigns ; and we do sincerely trust, tliat, in spite of the 
cabals of those who seek above all things peirsonal importance, 
they will be steadfast in the performance of that most sacred 
duty which binds them to promote the welfare of India. 

Viewing the sulyect as we now do, wc think it right, in con- 
cluding, to propose for serious deliberation a suggestion con- 
tained in a note of the publication before us. 

^ Little other change is wanting, than that an appointment should 

* be considered, in spirit and in truth, not in mere words, at a prize 

* to be contended for, not a property already possessed, which may 
‘ be lost. If the Directors were to appoint one fifth every year, 

* beyond the number finally to go out, and the four fifths to be the 

* best of the whole body, the appointnaents would then really be 

* to be contended for, and the effects would be admirable. Eacb 

* appointment to tlie College would then be of less value, but they 

* would be moie in number, and the patronage would hardly suf- 

* fe'f. A Director could not then iudecd be able to send out an 

* unqualified son. — But, is it fitting tliat he should This is a fair 
< questios>dbr the consideration pf the Legislature and the British 
^ Public. * p. lOa. 
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The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 68. 
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Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VIIL 
Part I. 1/. 

The Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth Editions of the Ency- 
clopaedia Hritannica. Vol. II. Part I. Price 1/. .5s. in boards. 

This Part is enriched with a Preliminary Dissertation on the 
History of the Mathematical and PhyMcal Sciences, by Professor 
Playfair, and with contributions by Jt>}in Harrow Eicp, I'rancis 
Jeffrey E:q., Professor Leslie, Janies Mill Esq.^ Dr Roger, Dr 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of the .\bbey Church of St Peter, 
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AuUqaarian Itinerary, containing three hundred and twenty-seven 
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TJfe and Writings of Mrs Isabella Graham. 8vo. 7s. 
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JMcmoirs of John Howard Payne, the American R'.^scius. 5s. 
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ers. By Mich. Bryan. 2 vol 4io. 51. 5s. On Royal Paper, 9/. 

Memf'ijs of the Life and W umgs of the late Dr Leitsom : with 
a Si lection from his Cor.^e'^p* nde ice wu’-li the Literati of this and 
Foreign Countries. By T. J. PeMigrew, F. L. S &c. 6s. 

Speeches, Memoirs, and Purtiau of Sheridan. By a Constitu- 
tional Friend. 5 vol. 8vo. Si. 

The Private Correspondence of Di Benjamin Franklin; compre- 
hending 1 Seiiefc of Familiar, Lintrary and Political Letters, writien 
^between the Years 1753 and 1790. I vol. 4-10. 

The Life of Raftuei of U’bn By the Author of the Life of 
Michael Angelo. Crown , 8b. 6vi. 

Memoirs of the Right Hon- Richaid Brinsley Sheridan ; drawn 
from authentic Documents, and lilusr.ated by original Conesprmd- 
enre, and a Variety of interestnsg Anecdotes ; to which is prefixed, 
a Biographical Account of his Family. By Jolm Watkifis, LL.D. 
4to. li. I Is. 6d. 
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The Lives of Dr Edward Pocock, the celebrated Orientalist^ by 
Dr Twells ; of Dr Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, and of 
Dr Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by themselves,; and of the Rev, 
Philip Skelton, by Mr Biirdy, 2 vol. 8vo. l/. 

Memoires sur un Epoque de ma Vie, par Vite-Marte de Betters 
Wodopeck, gentiihomme, llagiisam. 4 s. 

DRAMA. 

The Fard-Tablej or the Guardians, a Comedy. By John Tobins 
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Each for Himself, a Farce. Is. 6d. 

Watch- word, or the Quinto Gate; a Melo-Drama in Two Acts, 
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Caractacus, a new Tragedy ; with precious Remarks on English 
Tragedy : including a blank- verse Gamut and Structure, Theatrical 
Committees,^ Managers and Players. . By William Monney. .4s. , 

The Slave, a Musical Drama, in Three Acts. By Tho. Mortont 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Old Plays ; being a Continuation of Dodsley’s Collection : with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 6 vol. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Theoretic Arithmetic, in Three Books ; containing the suhstanco 
of all that has been v?niten ort the Subject. By Theo. of Smyrna, 
Nichomachus, Jamhlichus, Boetios, &c. By T. Taylor. 8vo. 14s, 

Souter^s New Arithmetical Tables, on a large card. 6d. 

An Atlas for the Use of Schools. By Miss Wilkinson. 2 Parts. 
Svo. / s. 6d. 
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Londina Illustrata. Nos. 23, 24, and 25. 8s. and 10s. 6d- 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of England;. 
Part VIII. Imperial paper, 18s. Royal paper, 12s. 

Portraits of Celebrated Painters. By John Corner. Part III- 
4to. 10s. (3d — royal 4to. 1 8s, — India proofs, 1/. Is. 

The Elgin Marbles, from the Temple of Minerva at Athens, en* 
graved on sixty double plates. Imp. 4to. 5l. 5s. 

A Picturesque Voyage round Great Britain : containing a Series 
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Coast. ^By Win. Daniell, A. R. A. 10s. 6d. 
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D’ An villa’s Geography of the Greeks and Romans, In the Times 
of Alexander and Augustus; translated from the French by the 
Editor of the Military Chronicle. 5t. half bound. 

Itinerary of the Morea. By Sir W. Gell, M. A. F. R. S. F.S.A. 

A System of Geography, for the Use of Schools and private Stu- 
dents ; on a New and Easy Plan, ia which the European Bounda- 
jies are stared as settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress of 
Vienna; w^ith an Account of the Solar System, and a variety of 
Problems to be solved by the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. By 
Thomas Ewing, Teacher of English, Geography, and History, iii 
you xxvu. xo. 5U M m 
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MatJs, 6s. 6d.— without Maps, 4s. 6d. 

New General Atlas, to accompany the Geography. By Thomaa 
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A Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, and present State of 
the Gypsies. By John Hoyland, Author of an Epitome of the His- 
tory ^-f the World, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from St Helena. By Williain Warden. 10s. 6d. 

Annals of Glasgow ; comprising an Account of the Public Build- 
ings, Charities, and the Rise and Progress of the City. By James 
Cleland. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. li. 

The Inquisition Unmasked. By D. Antonio Ptiigblanch. Trans-.^ 
lated from the Author’s Enlarged Copy, by William Walton, esq. 

S yol. 8 VO. ]/. 10s. * 

The History of Ceylon, from the earliest Period to the Year 1815. 
By Philalethes, A. M. Oxon. 4to. 1 2s. 6d. 
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Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. No. VII. 3»- 

Pnmona Britnnnica. By George Brook&haw e&q. Parts IV. and V. 
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Report of Cases argued and determined in the Ecclesiastical Court 
at Doctors’ Compaons, and in the High Court of Delegates. By 
Jos. Phillimore, LL.D. 

An £>jsay on Aquatic Rights, intended a$ an Illustration of the 
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The Law of Infancy and Coverture. By Peregrine Bingham, 
A. B. 14s. 

Precedents of the Practical Forms relative to Game and Fish, 
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Chitty, Esq, Barrister-at-law. 9s. 

An Arrangement of the Accounts necessary to be kept by Execu- 
tors of Wills, &c. By A. Highmore Esq. solicitor. 6s. 6d. 

A Summary of the Law on F^nal Convictions. By John. Nares, 
Esq. Inner Temple. Svo. 6s. 
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with Con>ment6, Notes, and a copious Index. By Thomas Walter. 
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the Statute Law, Williams’s Justice, &c. Ss. 

MBDICINB, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical journal, No. 49. 3s. 

Observations on the projected Bill for restricting the Practice of 
Surgery and Midwifery to Members of the Royal Colleges of Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and to Array or Navy Surgeons. 
a General Pracutioner* is- 
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Bilious Complaints, as well in India as in Europe. By Chas* Grif* 
fiths, M. D. Dep. Insp. of Hospitals, &c, 8vo. 7s. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of the Gout. By Charles 
Scudamore, M. D. 8vo. 123. 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Organic Lesions of the Heart and 
great Vessels. By J. N. Corvissart, M. D.: translated from tho 
Eiench. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the University of Edinburgh, as a School of 
Medicine, from the Aspersions of A Member of tlie University of 
Oxford : with Remarks on Medical Reform. By Lawson Whal- 
ley, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

Medico-Cbirurgical Transactions ; published by the Medical an J 
Chirnrgical Society of London. Vol. 7, Part 2. 8vo. (with sevea 
plates), l^s. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly Report of Cases in Sur- 
gery. By Charles Bell. Parts 1 and 2. Svo, 6s. 

A Treatise on Diseased Spine, and on Distorted Spine, with ease 
to illustrate the success of a new method of Cure. By T. Sheldrake. 
'Svo. 6s. 

Observations on the dangerous Tendency of Dr Kinglake’s Hypo- 
thesis respecting the Use of Cold Water in Gouty and Rheumatic 
Affections. By William Norman, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Svo. 

Medical Suggestions for the Treatment of Dysentery, Intermittent 
and Remittent Pevers. By Edw. Sigismond Somers, M.D. 12s. 

Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of the diseased 
Spine, previous to the Period of Incurvation, with Remarks on th® 
consequent Palsy. By Thos. Copland, I*\R.C.S. 8vo. 6?. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature, Cause, and Varieties of 
the Arterial Pulse, and certain other Properties of the larger Arteries 
in Animals with warm Blood. By Caleb Hillier Parry, M. D. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Arteries and Veins, containing the 
Pathology and Treatment of Aneurisms and Wounded Arteries. By 
Jos, Hodgson, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 15s. 

A Treatise on Tetanus, illustrated by a number of Cases. By 
John IV^rrison, M. D. 

Gerbatrx on the Teeth ; with Observations on the most frequent 
Diseases incidental to the ,Mouth, &c. &c. &c. a popular Treatise 
addressed to the Faculty and Heads of Families. Translated from 
the French, by a Member of .Faculty. 6s. 

An Inquiry into the Process of Nature in repairing Injuries of the 
Intestines. By Benjamin Travers, F.R. S. Surgeon to St Thomas’s 
Hospital, and to the London Infirmary. 15s. 

Practical Illustrations of Typhus, and other Febrile Diseases. By 
J. Armstrong, M.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By DugadJ 
Stewart, Esq. F. R. SS. Land. & Edin. Vol. 2. Svo. 

M m 
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Philosophical Essays. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. SS: Lond» 
it Edin. 8vo. 14«. • 

The New Cyclopaedia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. By Abraham Rees, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 5cc. VoL 
XXXIV, Part I- 4to. \L — royal paper, \L 16s. 

The Identity of Junius with a distinguished Living Character, esta- 
blished by a variety of Facts, and by the Speeches of Lord Chatham 
in 1770. 12s. 

Encyclopgcdia Londinensis. The Fourteenth Volume. 

Hieroglyph! cor um Origo et Natura ; conscripsit Jacobus Bailey, 
B* A. Col. Trin. Schol. 3s. 6d. 

The present Peerage of the United Kingdom for 1817- 7s. 6d. 

Letters on the constrained Celibacy of the Clergy of the Churclr 
of Rome. 8vo.. 10s. 

Juvenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and Interesting T^cts of Chil- 
dien and Youth. By John Bruce. 12mo. 4^5. 

A Diary of a Journey into North Wales. By the late Samuel* 
Johnson, LL. D. From the Original Manuscript in his own hand- 
writing ; Together with a Fac-sirnile of a part of the Manubcript 
with Illustrative Notes. By R. Duppa, LL. B. 9s. * 

The Journal of Sciences and the Arts. No, 3^ 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of India, or Observations, descriptive of the Scenery, 
&c. in Bengal. Written in India in the Years 1811, 1% 13 & 14 i 
Togetiier with Observations on the Cape of Good Hope and St He* 
lena. Written at those places in February, March, and April 1815» 

8 VO. 7s^ 

Stenography, or the Art of Short^hand perfected^ 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Panorama of Paris. 32mo. 7s. 

East India Register for 1816. 7s. 6d. 

Experimental Outlines for a new Theory of Colours, Light, and 
Vision ; with Critical Remarks on Sir Isaac Newton’s Opinions ; and- 
some new Experiments on Radiant Caloric. By Joseph lleade, M.D. 
Annual President of the Royal Medical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 
Vol. 1. 8vo- 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Purity of Heart,, or the Ancient Costume, a Tale. Addressed to 
the Author of Glenarvon. By an 31d Wife of Twenty Years., 12mo.« 
4s. • 

The Revealer of Secrets. By tlie Author of Substance and Sha* 
dow, &c. I vol. 12mo. TSs. 

Spanish Tales. Translated from Le Sage, and selected from other 
Authors ; wherein are contained a Description of Madrid, Grenada, 
Saragoza, Seville, Milan, Parma, Palermo, See. &c. By Mrs Fred. 
Layton- 3 vol. 12mo. ll. Is. 

The Balance of Comfort, or the Old Maid and the Married Wo- 
man. By Mrs Ilobs. 3 vol. i2mo. 15s. 

The Wife of Fitzalice and the Caledonian Siren, a Romance. By 
Marianne W^ilton. 5 vol. 12mo. 1/. 7s. 6d. 

Talea. of my Landlord; Collected and Arranged by Jedediab 
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Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster, and Parish-Clerk of Gandercleugh. 
4* vol. IL 8s. 

The Pastor's Fire-Side. By Miss Jane Porter, Author of ‘ Thad- 
deus of Warsaw, ' and * Scottish Chiefs. ’ 4 vol. 12mo. 17. 11s. GcU 
Scrathallan, a Novel. By Miss Lefanu. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 

The Naiads, a Tale. ^vo. 4s. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity ; a Novel. 8 vol. 12mo. J5s. 

Yillasan telle, or the Curious Impertinent ; a Romance. By Cath. 
Selden, Authors! the English Nun. 8vo. 6s. 

Life of a Recluse. By A. Gibson. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Prize ; or, the Lace-Makers of Messenden. By Mrs Caro- 
line Messenden. 4s. 

The Royal Brides, or Sketches of Exalted Characters. By Ro- 
bert Bramble, Esq. 8 vol. 12ino. 18s. 

The Mysteries of Hungary, a Romantic Story of the 15th Cen- 
tury. By E. Moore, Esq. 

Gonzalvo de Balduri^, or^ a Widow’s Vow ; a Romantic Legend. 
4f vol. 22s. 

POETRY. 

The Sunday School. By S. Whitchurch. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Monody on the Death of Mr Sheridan, spoken at Drury-Lane 
Theatre. Is. 

The Poetic Mirror ; or, the Living Bards of Britain. 1 2mo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Influence of Genius, a Poem- By James Brydges Williams. 
Svo. 6s. 

Verses to the Memory of the late James Reynolds of Bristol. By 
James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 

Euripidis Alcestis Burlesqued. By Is. Styrke, Gent. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Shots at the M — re. 4s- 

The Bridal of Triermain ; or, the Vale of Saint John, in Three 
Cantos. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, in Six Cantos, By the Author of 
the Bridal of Triermain. 7s. 6d. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh : Containing Poems, entitled, a La- 
mentation to Scotch Booksellers; Fire, or the Sun- Poker ; Mr Cham- 
pernoune the Luminous Historian, or Learning in Love ; London 
jlurali^^ or Miss Bunn and Mrs Burt. By George Coleman, the 
younger? 5s. 6d. 

The South American, a Metrical Tale, in Four Cantos: With 
Historical Notes, and other Poems. By James Scott Walker os. 6d. 
Nautic Hours, 5s. 

Amyntor and Adelaide, or a Tale of Life ; a Romance of Poetry, 
jn Three Cantos. By Charles Masterton. 12mo. 

Emigration, or England in Paris. 8vo. 6J. 

A Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Sheiidan. By C. 
Phillips^ Esq. Banister at Law. Is. 6d, 
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Melarcholf Hours, a Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. 6s. 

^ The Naiad's VVreaifi. By Mr Macmullan. 8vo. 5s. 

A Fifth Volume of Loid Byron's Works; conraininp the Siege 
of Corinth, Parisiwa, Fare Thee Well, Monody on Sheridan, and 
several other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6<l. 

Poems, principally (oundeJ upon the Poems of Meleager. 2s. 

Childo Haloid’s Pilgrimage. Canto Third. By Lord Byron. 
8i'o. 5s. 6d. 

The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems. By Lord BjTon. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY- 

A Letter to Lord Grenville on the Distress of the Country. By 
John Wheatley esq; 8s. 

A Letter to tJie Duke of Kent upon the Revulsions of Trade, and 
otir sudden Transition from a System of extensive War to a State of 
I'cace. 3s. • 

Remedies proposed, as certain, speedy and efFcctual, for the Re- 
lief of our present Embarrassments. By an Independent Gcntleinan- 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

England may be extricated from her Difliciiltiep, consistently with 
the strictest Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice. By a Coun- 
try CientleiTian. 8vo. 2s 6d, 

National Difficulties practically exposed. By a Member of the 
LowestofFt Book Club. 2s. 6d. 

Means of Improving the Condition of the Poor, in Morals and 
Plappincss, considered in a Lecture delivered at the Minor Institute. 
By T. Williams. 2s. 6d. 

Two Letters to the Earl of Sheffield on the Wool Question 

Remarks occavsioned by the Notes and Observation.s of a Magi- 
strate of the County of Middlesex, upon the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, to in- 
quire into I he State of the Police of the Metropolis. By a real 
Lover 'J' the Country. ‘2s 6d. 

A bketch of the British Fur Trade of North America, with Ob- 
servations . elative to the North-west Company at Montreal. By tlie 
Earl of Sel ki’k. 4s. 6d. 

Further Ol>bcrvations on the StaSe of the Nation — Means of Em- 
ployment of Labour — Sinking Fund, and its application — Pai^perlsrn 
— Protection requisite to the Landed and Agricultural Interests, &c. 
By II. Preston esq. M. P. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Population, including an Expo- 
sition of I he Causes and Advantages of a Tendency to Exuberance 
of Members in Society, a Defence of Poor Law^s, and a critical ^nd 
Iiistorical View of the Doctrines and Projects of the most celebrated 
Legislators and Writers, relative to Population, the Poor, and Ciia- 
ritablc Establishments. By James Graliam esq. 

All Essay, showing the .Justice and Expedience of reducing the 
Interest of the National Debt. 8vo. 
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Observations on Illicit Distillation and Smui^gling, with some Re* 
marks on the Reports of Woodbine Parish esq., Chairman of the 
Excise' Hoard, on that Subject. 2s. 

Letters on the Distressed State of Agriculturists ; originally pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Courant and other Newspapers, under the 
Signature of ‘ Verus, ^ and now reprinted with Alterations and Ad- 
ditions. By Robert Brown, Farmer at Markle, in the County of 
Haddington. 2s. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most eminent Nonconfonnist 
Ministers, delivered at the period of their Ejectment by the Act of 
Uniformity, in the yeaf 1662 : to which is prefixed, a Historical 
and Biographical Preface, lls. 

Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible ; corrected and improved. 
By the Right Rev. Geo. Glcig, LL, D. F. R. S. E. F. S. S. A. Pri- 
mate of th’c Scotch Episcopal Church : and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Part I. 
dem}' 4>to. 7s. — royal 4*10. 9s. sewed. 

Plain Preaching, or Sermons for the Poor, and for all Ranks. Bjp 
-the Rev. R. Mayo. 12mo. 6s. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition of the Prophecies which 
roUle to the two Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 1260 Years 
now recently expired ; together with Remarks upon the Revolution- 
ary Antichrist, proposed by Bishop Horsley and the Rev. G. S. Fa- 
ber. By W. Ettrick, A. M. 8vo. 12fl. 

Sermons, by the late Clia. Wesley, A. M. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in the 
Doctrine of the Established Chuscb of England and Ireland. By 
the Hon, and Rev. Edward John Tumour, A. M. 8vo. 12s.’ 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. By tlie 
Rev. William Butcher, M. A- VoL 111. I2tno. 3s. 6d. — The three 
V^olumes los, 

A Translation of the Six Books of Prod us, on the Theology of 
Plato, to winch a Seventh Book is added, in order to supply the de- 
ficiency of another Book on this subject, which was written by Pro- 
<Ids, but since lost ; also a Translation of Proclus’s Elements of 
Theology. By Thomas Taylor. 2 vol. royal quarto — (250 copies 
only prhsJecl). 5/. 10s. 

Faith and Works contrasted and reconciled, in Six Letteri to a 
Christian Friend : containing Remarks on a late Address by Dr 
Chalmers (of Glasgow^) and other Sentiments as to the Doctrine of 
Grace : showing also that the intluence of the Gospel extends to all 
the common Transactions of I-sfe. 2s. 

The Biblical Cyclopaedia, or Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures; 
intended to facilitate an Acquaintance with the Inspired Writings. 
By William Jones, Author of the History of the Waldenses. 2 vol- 
Svo. IL 16s. 

Fifty -Seven Sermons on ihq Gospels or Epistles, for all the Sun- 
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da 3 ^s in tlid Year, Christmas- Day, the Circumcision, and Good- Fri- 
day ; for the Use of Families and Congregations : together with Ohr 
aervations on Public Religious Instructions. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, Curate of St James’s, Bath. 2 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

A Plea for Catholic Communion in the Church of God. By J. 

Mason, D. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons ; by W. N. Darnell, B. D. Prebendary of Durham, and 
late Fellow of C. C. College, Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 

A Lay-Sermon, addressed to the Higher Classes of Society. By 
S. T. Coleridge esq. l2mo. 4s. 

TOPOGRATIIY. 

The History of Lincoln, containing an Account of the Antiqui- 
ties, Edifices, Trade and Customs, of that Ancient City, an intro- 
ductory Sketch of the County, &c. with Plates. Small 8vo, 7s. ; 
large paper, 10s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Rarbary. 18mo. 2s. 6d. ' 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in P.aris. By Messrs Segard 
and Testard, aquatintcd in imitation of the Drawings by Mr Uoseu^ 
berg. 4to. Plain, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; or coloured. 2/. 2s- 

Narrative of a Residence in Ireland during the Years 1814 and. 
1815. By Anne Pliimptrce. 1 vol- 4to. 

Memorandums of a Residence in France in the Winter of 1815-16. 
Including Remarks on French Society and Manners, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Catacombs, and Notices of some other Objects of Cu- 
riosity and Works of Art, not hitherto described. 8vo. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesi^istical States, 
in a Scries of Letters wTitten to a Friend in the Years 1807 and 
1808 : to which are added, a few occasional Poems. By Baroii 
d’Uklanski. 2 vol. 12mo. 1/. Is. . 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambneo to Seara, besides occa'.ional 
Excursions ; also, a Voyage to Maranam ; thiO whole exhibiting a 
Picture of the State of Society, during a residence of Six Years in 
that Country : illustrated by Plates of Costume. By Henry Koster. 

1 vol. 4 to. 2/. 10s. 

Travels above the Cataracts of Egypt. By Thomas Legh esq. 
M. P. With a Map. 4to. 1/. l^it. 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, di^nhg the 
Years 1810 and 1811. By Louis Simond. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged : to which is added, an Appendix on France, 
written in December 1815 aiid October 1816. 2 vol 8vo. \L 11s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Transactions of the Geological Society, illustrated by a Volume 
containing numerous Plates and Maps, most of them coloured. 3 vol. 
4 to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night, comprehending practical Direc- 
tions for knowing and observing the principal Fixed Stars visible ii^ 
the Northern Hemisphere : illustrated by several Engravings, ca\cu- 
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lated to render more familiar the knowledge of the Star;9, and the- 
Practice of observing by them. By William Edward Parry, Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy, 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Provincial Letters, containing an Exposure of the Reasoning and 
Morals of the Jesuits. By Blaise Pascal. To which is added, a 
View of the History of the Jesuits, and tlie late Bull for the Revival 
of the Order. Translated from the French. 8vo. 12s. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties of the Heavens displayed ; 
in which the striking appearances to be observed in various evenings 
during the year 1817, are described* By William Trend esq. M. A. 
]2mo. 8s. 

Jackson's New and Improved System of Mnemonics ; or Two 
Hours’ Study in the Art of Memory applied to Figures, Chronolo- 
gy, Geography, Statistics, &c. &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d- 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and present State of Galva- 
nism ; coi\cainlng Investigations, experimental and speculative of 
the piincipal Doctrines offered for the explanation ol its Phenomena, 
and a statement of a new Hypothesis, honoured by the Royal Irish 
Academy with the prize. By M. Donovan. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Principles of Harmony, containing a complete and compen- 
dious Illustration of the Theory of Music. By John Relfe, Musi- 
cian in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

The Works of Gianutio and Gustaviis Selenus, on Chess. Trans- 
lated by J. H. Sarratt, Professor. 1/. Is. 

The Third Letter to General Lord Han is. By Major-General 
McCarty- 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to J C , esq. containing some Observations on 

Ids late Conduct and Proceedings as Lord of the Manor. 2s. 

The whole Works of the late William Cowper, esq. consisting of 
Poems, Letters, and a Translation of Homer. 10 vol. foolscap 8va.* 
L^l. 11s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, intended for the Use of 
those who are not much conversant in Mathematical Studies, 
the Rev. A. Mylne, A. M. 8vo, 9s. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

OuvTMges Nouveaux import cs cfe France^ par Hossattge ct Masson^ 14, 
Great Marlborough Street. 

Memoires particuliers, pour servir a Phistoire de la fin du regne 
de Louis XVI. Par Bertrand Moleville. 2 vol. Svo. Paris, 1816. If. 

Histoire de France pendant les guerres de la Revolution. Par 
Lacretelle. 4 vol. Svo. Paris, 1816. 2/. 

Memoires pour servir a THistoire Ecclcsiastique, pendant le ISeme 
siecle. 2d edit. 4 vol. Svo. 2/. 10s. 

Precis de la Vie Publique du Due d'Otrante. 8vo. Londres, 
1816. 8s. 

De la Monarchie selon la Charte. Par le Vicomte de Chateaut 
bnand. '8vu. LondreS;i 1816. 6s« 
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Considerations Morales sur les Finances. Par le Due de Levis, 
8vn. Paris, 1816. 5s. 

Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne, depuis la renaissance des Let* 
tres jusqu'a Kant: precedee d’un abrege de la Philosophie ancienne, 
depnis 'Phales jusqu’an XIV. Siecle. Par Jean Gottlieb Buhle. 
7 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3/. 16*. 

Histoire Critiqne ei Militaire des Campagnes de la Rcvolntion 
Fran^fiise. Par Je General Baror* de.Tomini. 2d edit, accompagnee 
d’un Atlas Militaire. 2 vol. 8vr. Paris, 1816. 2L 

Cet ouvrage fait suite au Traite des Grandes Operations Militaires 
par le ineme Auteur, et Traire des Campagnes dc Bonaparte en 
Italic, et de Moreau .sur le Rhin. 

Lyc^e, oil cours de Liit^^atnre, ancienne et iroderne. Par La 
Ilarpe, nouvelle edit, angmt nice. 15 vol. 8vo. Pans, ]S16. IL 

QEuvros complettes de Monte.quieii, precedees de la vie de Pau- 
tenr. 6 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. S/. ‘ 

QSuvtes complettes de Jean Racine, avec le commentaire de La 
Harpe, et augmeniees plnsiciirs morceaux inedits ou peu connus. 

7 vol. 8vo. Figures. Paris, 1816. 3/. 

Le<;ons de Ceologie, donnees au College de France. Par Dtla- • 
metherie. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. \L I Os. 

Exerciccs du Calcul Inftgral, par La Grange, contenant les diver- 
ges Methodes pour la Construction des Tables Eiliptiques. 4to. 
Paris, 1816. 16s. 

Supplement a la Tlicorie analjtique des Probabllitcs, par La 
Place. 4to. Pari% 1816. 3s. 

Les Apologistes involontaires, ou la Religion Chrr-iiennc prouvee 
et defenefue par les Ecrits des Philosophes. 12mn. Paris, IS 16. 4s. 

Quin7e Jours a Londres, a la fin de 1815. 8vo. Paris, 18)6. 5s. 

• Manuel dii Voyageur en Suisse, par Ebel, orne dc planches et de 
cartes. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 14s. 

Itincraire du Royaume de France, ornc d’une carte. 12mo. Pa- 
m, 1816. 128. 

Beautes de THistoire d’ltalie, on abrege des annales Italiennes, 
par Girand. 2 vol. 12mo. Figures. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Beautes de FHistoire de Portugal ; par Durdent. 12mo. Fi- 
gures. Paris, 1816. 15s. > 

Lancelot Montagu, nu le Resultat des Cones Fortnres, -par H 
Com tesBc de Malar me. 3 vol. I2mo. Paris, 1816. iOs. 

Guillaume Penn, ou lea premiers Colons de la Pensylvanie, par 
Mad. Bartbelemy Hadot. ,3 vol- 12mo. Paris, 1816. lO;?. 

Cecile, ou Fc^eve de la Piti^, par la Cpmtesse de Choiseul-Mcuse. 
2voI. ]2mo. Paris, 1816. 8s. 

Les Chateaux Suisfei, anciennes Anecdotes et Chroniques, par 
Mad. de Montolieu. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 12s. 

Lucien de Murcy, oq le jeune honixne d’anjeurd’hui. 2 voL 
12fno. Paris, 1816. 7s. 
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Collection des Coutumes, dessihces d’apres Nature, par Carle Ver- 
net, et gravces par Debucourt. FoL Seme Liv. ISs. 

AMERICAN BOOKS, 

Imported hy J. Souter, No^ 1 , Paternoster London* 

The Practice of the Court of Admiralty, in three Farts ; by John 
Hall. Svo. 11s. 

The Charters and general Laws of the Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts. Royal Pvo. 31s. 6d. 

The Eaw Journal. 4* vol. Svo. By John Hall. 5L 

The Cl iminal Recorder. I2aio. 5s. Gd. 

The Opinion of Judi»e Cooper on the Effect of a Sentence of the 
Foreign Court of Admiralty. Svo. 4s. 

The History of New Hampshire, comprehending the Events of 
f>ne complete Century ; Cvontaining also a Geographical I>escription 
rf the State, with Sketches of its Natural History, Productions, 
ImproverTients, and present State of Society, Laws and Govern- 
ment. By J. Belknap, D.D. 3 vol. Svo. 36s. 

A Biograpliical Sketch of Professor Barton, M. D. late President 
of tlie Piiiladelphia Medical Society, with a portrait. Svo. 5s. 

Tiic Emporium of Arts and Sciences. 2 vol. Svo. 36s- 

An Introductory Lecture, with Notes and Referencet. By Tho- 
mas Cooper, Professor of Chemistry at Carlisle College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Svo. 5s. 

Three Dissertations on Boylston Prize Questions. By G. Chyne- 
chattuck, M. D. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of Epidemic Diseases in the State of Vermont, from its 
first Settlement to the Year 1815 ; to which are added. Remarks on 
l^ulmonary Consumpii(m. By Jas. A. Gallup, M. D. Svo. 14s. 

Information concerning Gas-Lights. By Thomas Cooper. 8vo» 
10s. 

A Contrast between Galvanism and Hopkinslanism. By E. S. 
Ely, A.M. Svo. 10s. 

An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Fi- 
gure in the Human Species. By Samuel Stanhope Smith, Presi- 
dent the College of New Jersey, and Member of the American 
Philosophical Society. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Mercurial Practice in Febrile Diseases. By John 
Walker, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, and Pi^Ident 
of the Massachu sett’s Medical Society. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

New- England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 4s. 

The Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal. 3 vol. Svo. 35t. 

American Arithmetic. By O. Welsh. 3s. 6d. 
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Jttdoulwehhnh^ founder of the sect of Wahabeeg, account of, 440. 
^ddison^ i\li, opinion of, on government, 1^41. 

iiffricai progressive advance of the sands towards the coasts of, 431. 
Alexanderj Emperor of Russia^^ his interview with Bonaparte at 
Tilsit, 486* 

Andes^ heights of many points m, determined by iVT. Humboldt, 99. 

Queen, writers of her reign fairly eclipsed by those of our 
own time, 1. 

Anlinoiy Roman ruins at, 425. 

AquinaSi the most conspicuous schoolman of the 13th cet^tury, 202. 

^Bacarif Lord, hts plan of a history of learning, 180 — remarks on 
his genius and writingc;, 181— progress of his fame not slow, as 
has been intimated, 223- 
liarrowy Dr, his character as a writer, 242. 

JBamriay the Tyrol ceded to, by the Emperor of Austria, and con* 
sequent revolt, 7i. 

ilenfJiam's defence of usury. See Usury* 

^reislaky geologia di, 144 — acquaintance with the state of science, 
&c. in modern Italy just beginning to revive, 145 — Milan the 
chief seat df Hteratnre thereat present, 146 — the author a zeal- 
ous champion of the Plutonic system, 148 — opinion that Italy af- 
fords little interesting in mineralogy contradicted, 149 — consi- 
derations on the primitive state of the globe, 150 — on its primi- 
tive aqueous fluidity, 152 — of its igneous fluidity, and succeeding 
consolidation, 154 — of primary and secondary rocks, i56 — dit- 
ferent phenomena attending the consolidation of the globe, 153 
— of organic fossil remains, IGO — mistakes the author has com- 
mitted respecting the heights of several mountains in Britain, 163. 
fihirckkardt. See Ibrahim. 

Hyroriy Lord, particular excellences^ of bis poetry, 278 — what Ac 
chirf defects of, 279 — extracts from, Lara, 283 — frOm thy Siege 
of Corinth, 285 — from Parisina, 288 — general character of the 
Third Canto of Childe Harold, 292— opening of the poem, 293 
—the hero arrives at the field of Waterloo, 294 — breaking up at 
Brussels, 295 — apostrophe to Napoleon, 297 — Rousseau charac- 
terized, 301 — picture of an eveoing-calm on the lake of Geneva^ 
. S02— a midsummer night thunder-storm there, 303 — the Prison- 
er of Chillon, 305 — darkness, 308. 

€!airQy slave market at, 425 — treatment of the city by Bonaparte, 475- 
^atfn’acts of the Nile described, 427. 

question, changes that have lately taken place in, 310 — 
jiroposcd securities against foreign influence examined, 312 — 



prelates never were or could be appointed by tbe Pope, 313-^ 
supposing him even the tool of an enemy, 314 — shown frotn the 
manner in which they have recently treated the interference of the 
Holy See, 315— particularly in the case of Quarantotti's Rescript* 

ih extract irom the address of the Catholic laity to the Pope in 

1^15, Sld^danger from foreign influence, if any, less now than 
formerly, 321 — the condition, since, of both priests and people vast- 
ly improved, 323 — principal concessions made to them, 325 — 
securities now demanded shown to be of no effect, 326 — conse- 
quences of the interference of Government with the prefermenta 
the Catholic clergy, 333 — cases quoted in other countries showia 
to have no similarity to that of Ireland, 334. 

Catholic reirgfon permitted at least as much freedom of discussion, a& 
the early Protestants, 164 — what the true cause of the terrible in- 
tolerance of that Church, 177. 

Chaynperty, crime of, explained, 354. 

Charles IL more victims to religious intolerance during his rei^, 
than for half a centiiry preceding the destruction of the Catholics 
power* 179. 

Chancer, his right to the invention of the heroic measure now so com- 
mon among us, examined, 415 — extracts from, 417. 

Coleridge'^ Lay- Sermon, strictures on, 444 — subbtantialcd by ex- 
tracts, 448. 

Coleridge's Poems, character of, and extracts from, 58. 

Colamlms, dispute concerning the birth-place of, 492 — pretensions 
of Piedmont to that honour examined, 494 — evidence in favour 
of the Genoese, 500 — original letter of Columbus, describing his 
discoveries, 505. 

Commercial Distresses of the country, unanimous opinion of all par- 
ties on the reality of, 373 — question to what those difficulties are 
owing, 374 — in what way the people now idle were formerly em- 
ployed, 37G — how deprived of that employment, 379 — what the 
probability of its recovery, 383. 

ConUiluiion, dangers of the — Grounds upon wdiich such alarms are 
treated with contempt by the advocates of existing abuses, 245 — 
such modes of reasoning one of the worst signs of the times, il>- 
— b^st way of gaining a just view of the subject, 247 — principle 
of resistance the foundation of all our liberties, 249 — idea that 
any one act of violence, &c. is unimpoitant in itself, shown to be 
false and dangerous, 250 — effects of such encroachments illustrat- 
ed, in the case of the droits of the Admiralt}^ &c. 253. 

Daliki, ruins of a temple at, 435. 

JDcaltry's Principles of Fluxions. — Synthetic and analytic methods 
of treating a science contrasted, 87 — manner in which the duxioo- 
ary calculus is explained in the present treatise, considered, ib. — 
rules derived from its principles, how explained, 90 — and applied 
to particular examples, 96. 

Dehr, the modern capital of Nubia, 434. 

Dendera^' crocodiles numerous in tlie neighbouihood of^, 426^ 
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J^eicarteSt remarks on li?s wrxtinj^, 225- 

Z>esgenelles refuses to poison the sick of the French army, 477. 

J^ovgola^ fine breed of horses in, 4S4. 

£ast India College at rjertford, importance of such an institution,^ 
511 — present mode of education, and that proposed by Lord 
Wellesley, compared, 520 — mode of study at the Hertford Col- 
lege, 522 — 6bj<?ctions to, from some casual irregularities in its 
discipline answered, 526. 

Fsbringtonj Lord, anecdotes of Bonaparte, bV) 475. 

EncijcJopccdias^ general utility of, 195, note. 

Fnghieriy Duke d’, account of his arrest and execution, 485. 

Hswunn^ the ancient Syenc, scenery near, described, 42S, 

Gaxvi-eUKelnr^ the ancient Antjeopolis, ruins at, 426. 

Geneva^ evening- calm on the lake of, described, 302. 

Gtorgefi^ reigns of the first two, produced few writers of original ge^ 
ntus, 7. 

CloliCy remarks on the primitive state of the, 150. 

Gratitude^ a statesman’s definition of, 311. 

Orotiux^ one of the most eminent writers on the law of nations, 232. 

Gurrfeh Hassnn, remarkable excavated temple ^it, 436. 

Ouliiver^ Captain Lemuel, voyage of — whence the interest excited by 
arises, 47. 

Haji^nrioer^ Friar Joachim, greatly distinguished in the defence of the 
Tyrol, 78. 

Hertford^ mode of education in the East India College at, 522. 

Hobbes^ character of, 238. 

Hofer^ an innkeeper, one of the chiefs of the Tyrolese insurrection, 
72 — is deserted by the Austrians, 76 — assumes the entire direc- 
tion of affairs, both civil and military, 81 — traits of his character, 
82— is made prisoner, tried, and shot, ih. 

Humboldt^ voyage de, — the present the basis of a great deal that is 
contained in his other works, 99. — conditions by which the posi- 
tion of any point on the earth’s surface is determined, ib me- 
thods of determining longitudes, measuring heights, &c. 100. , 

JnffoLy account of tlie massacre of the^urks at, 475. 

Ihrini^ a town of Nubia, described, 432. 

Johnson j Miss Esther. See Stella, 

Ireland^ consequences of the interference of the Pope in the nomini- 
tion of the Catholic clergy of, examined, 310. See Catholic 
Question, 

Kenneth Bishop, his picture of Swift’s demeanour to men of rank and 
office, 18. 

Knox, John, conference with Maitland of Lethington on persecution, 
166, 

Lagrange, improvements in the fluxionary calculus by the discove*- 
ries of, 89, 

Lax^ iaxes, Intolerable grievance of, 356ir 
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Legh^s Voyage up the Nile, general imaarks on, 42S— account of 
Mahommcd Ali Pacha, the present ruler of Egypt, 424* — sketch 
t)f the autlior’s journey from Cairo, 425 — singular adventure in" 
a cavern, 4i57 — account of the Wahabees, 439. 
luihcU definition of the offence of, 104 — mode of prosecution of, 

, 105 — civil remedy which the law .gives for injury to private cha- 
racter considered, 107 — deductions drawn from a view of the libel 
law of England, 109 — bad effects of the exclusion of evidence as 
to tile truth of libellous matter in all prosecutions for this offence 
considered, ib. — proposed remedy for, and objections to, stated 
and answered, 125. 

Machiavely remaiks on the writings of, 209- 

JSPCriey Dr, his apology for the intolerance of the Reformers, 167- 
Mohammed Ali Pacha, the present ruler of Egypt, account of, 424. 
Maitland of Lechingt<in, conference between, and John Knox, on 
the subject of persecution, 166- 
Malthus. See EnH India College, 

Manjlilont, singular caverns at, 436- 

Munnoril, General, duplicity of, towards his master, 490. 

Mcerfeldt, Count, anecdotes of Bonaparte, related by, 473- 

Melzi, character of Bonaparte, by, 473- 

Middle age, many important discoveries made during, 199. 

Minto, Lord, testimony of, in favour of the mode of euucatlon at 
the East India College, 525. 

Mniifaigne, his chaiacter as a philosopher, 222. 

Mote, bir Thomas, extract liom his Dialogues, 217. 

Nnpione, Signior, attempts to prove Columbus to have been a native 
of Piedmont, 494. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, favourable change in the sentiments of hia 
conductors to St Helena, respecting, 460 — account of an interview 
with, 462 — Ills peisoiial appe .ranee and habits described, 4 65 — 
birth, parentage, oic. 466 — review of his conduct during the Ita- 
lian campaign, 470 — his character, &c- at this period of his life» 
473 — his account of the massacre at Jaffa, 475 — and of the pro- 
posal for poisoning the sick of his arniy, 477— his apostasy in E- 
gvp^t, and desertion of his army, how to be considered, 478 — state 
of France at his return, and measures he pursued, 479 — vindicat- 
ed from the murder of Pichegru and Captain Wright, 483 — bis 
account of ilie arrest and execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 4S5 
— review of his conduct subsequent to the treaty of Tilsit, 436- 
Nott^^ Edition of Surrey and Wyatt, preliminary remarks on, 390 — 
sketch of the life of the Earl of Surrey, 393 — his chaiacter, 399. 
—-his merits as a poet discussed, 401 — extracts it on, 406 — shaio 
he had ip leforming our versihcation, &c. 415 — Chaucer’s ti.jht 
to- the invention of the heroic measure among ns examined, 41S 
—objections to the use of double ihymes obviated, 4‘JO. 

Nubia, account of the country, its inhabitants. &c. 431<. 

OckJuim^ Will-air. of^ the reviver of the Ncminalibis, 1:Q3-' 
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Oshortiy Franci$y hiit account of Lord Bacon, 224. 

Phenomena^ literary, lately exhibited in India, 200, note. 

‘‘ Philocj island of, splendid ruins in, 428. 

PichegrUy General, not murdered by Bonaparte, as has been assert- 
ed, 483. 

Poeiict^ Extracts — from Swift, 50 — from Coleridge’s Chrlstabcl, 59 
— Kubla Khan, 6.5 — from Lord Byron’s Lara, 283 — his Siege of 
Corinth, 285 — Parisina, 288— Childc Harold, 293 — Prisoner of 
Chillon, 805— Darkness, 308— from the Earl of Surrey’s Poems, 
406 — from Chaucer, 417- 

Pompoiiatiusy singular opinions of, 221- 

Popc^ degree of influence possessed by the, in tlie appointment of the 
Irish Catholic clergy, examined, .313. 

Portents believed by the Tyrolese to liave been seen previous to the 
overthrow of the French power, 86. • 

Prcssy liberty of, reasons for chusing the present time for the discus- 
sion of, 103- 

Prisoner of Chillon, story of, and extracts from, 305. 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 263. 532. 

Mesmi, Achmcd Efendi, the author of a History of Wars with the 
ilussians, account of, 361 — tokens of misfortune, from which itr 
was easy to prognosticate the ill success of the war, 364 — errors 
committed by the Sublime Porte in venturing on offensive mea- 
sures against Russia, 365 — system of fraud and peculatidn pre- 
vailing in T-urkey, 367 — Empress Catharine’s mode of govern- 
ment, ib. — Turkish mode of curing weakness of head, 372. 

Ixeslcratioriy changes in English literature introduced at, 4. 

JihymeSf double, use of, vindicated, 420. 

Jlamans, judicious indulgence extended by, to the religion and habits 
of the conquered countries, 71. 

Jtausseauy characterized by Lord Byron, SOI. 

Sahara^ conjectures concerning the origin of the sands of, 431. 

i^chnlnstic system, character of, 201. 

Ibrahim, account of, 426. 

^lohniy temple of, an ancient Egyptiaff edifice described, 438.1* 

JSinith^ Dr Adam, many of the wants for a, history of philosophy 
satisfied by, 191 — an opinion of, in favour of the Usury Laws, 
339 — confuted by Mr Bentham, 343. 

Sato, Domenic, the first writer who condemned the African slave 
trade, 230. 

S-pcckhncher, one of the chiefs of the insurrection in the Tyrol, some 
account of, 72 — seizes the town of Hall by a stratagem, 74 — in 
corJanctif>n with llofer, defeats the Bavarians at Wilten, 78 — a- 
necdoce of his son Andrew, a boy of ten years old, ib — his treat- 
ment of some female spies, 79 — is unexpectedly attacked by the 
Bavarians, and nearly killed, S3 — great difficulties he expeiienced 
in making his escape, Sl« — is appointed to the management of 4 
farm given by the Epiperor to Hofer’s infant family^ 65, 
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Sfellot history of her eonnexion with Swift, 29-^iying scene of, 
difFerently related, 41. 

Sietuarl's Introduction to the EncyclopaedU, — Lord Bacon’s plan of 
a history of learning, 180 — remarks on the cl\aracter and genius 
of that philosopher, 181 — outline drawn by him ably filled up by 
the present author, 191 — specimen of the manner of thinking and 
writing which prevails in his Discourse, 197 — period at wnich he 
chooses to commence his work, 198 — character of the scholastic 
system, 201 — account of William of Ockham, 203 — Tho- 
mas More, 208 — Machiavel, 209-^Pomponetius, 221 — Monwigne; 
?22 — Des Cartes, 225— Domentc Soto, 230 — Grotius, 232 — Hob- 
bes, 238 — Addison, 241 — Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, 242. 

Suicide^ sentiments of a great man, fespecting, 462. 

Surrey — See Nott. 

Sxn^ifty Scott’s Edition of, 1— -reputation of the wits of (Jueen Anne’i 
reign much declined, ib. — ^causes of that decline, — state of li- 
terature pr^lous to the Restoration, 3 — changes introduced by 
that event, 4 — what the chief praise of Queen Anne’s wits, 6— 
reigns of the first two Georges barren in genius, 7 — character of 
this edition of Swift, 8 — editor too favourable to the chanicler of 
his author, 10 — -sketch of Swift’s political career, ih. — his per- 
sonal character, 24 — history of his connexion with Varina, 26-*- 
with Stella, 29 — and Vanessa, 31 — specimens of his conespond- 
ence with the latter, 37 — deatli of Stella, 41 — regret for his treat- 
ment of these women, not the cause of the gloom that overslia- 
dow’ed his latter days, 42— ^general Character of his writings, 44 
— the Tale of a Tub, 46 — voyages of Captain Gulliver, ib. — 
w^hence the pleasure afforded by that work arises, 47 — Swift not 
in any respect a poet, 49 — specimens of his verses, 50 — his cha- 
racter of the Duke of Wharton, 54 — of his style, &c. 55. 

Tali! of a Tnhy character of, 46. 

Taylor^ Jeremy, account of nis writings, 24 3. 

Toleration of the Reformers, 163 — Reformation erroneously describ- 
ed as a struggle for religious freedom, 164 — First reformers; 
equally intolerant W'ith the Catholics, 165 — Conference between 
Lethington and John Knox, 166 — Mr M‘Cree’s apology for the 
lattef, 167 ; shown, by a quotation from his history to be inad- 
168— Toleration of the reformers arose only from their 
want of power to persecute, 171 — ^Instances of the variance be- 
tween the Government and the Protestant clergy ott the subject, 
173 — Benefits introduced by the Reformation, 175 — ^The multipli- 
cation of sects, and the reduction of the immense wealth of the 
clergy, 176 — two of the most important of these, 177 — The lat- 
ter, the true caUse of the merciless persecutions of the Catholics of* 
old, 177 — Protestants, when backed by the civil power, as capa^ 
ble of persecution the Roman Antichi-i^t himself, 179. 

Turkish account of Wars with Russia, 361. 

Tyrol, French invasion of, prelimm^ry remarks on, 67 — Irregular 
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^ 'i^rfare most interesting in descrip^tm* of die 

Tyrol previous to its transference to Bavaria, 69-^Teaeh^ inter- 
ference of the French with the internal institutions of the country 
causes the peitsants to revok, 72 — They uke Inspitick, 73, and 
Hall, by a stratagem, 75— Are ill supported by the Austrian iif- 
ficers sent to their assistance, ib.— Ingenious device of some of the 
insurgents to convey intelligence across the Inn, 77— -French and 
Bavarians defeated at Wilten, 78— Are compelled to retreat with 
great loss, 81 — Austria makes peace with France, in which the 
Tyrol is forgotten, 84— Fate of the principal leaders, 85 — Portents 
said to have been observed previous to the overthrow of the French 
power, 86. 

Vanhomrigh^ Miss Esther. See Vanessa. 

f^anessa, Mr Scott’s account of Swift's treatment of, 31* 

Vartna, history of Dean Swift’s conneicion with* 26. 

Uithappinese not necessarily allied to genius, 299. 

Lhur^t Defence of, 339 — Mr Bentham’s opinion of dfe origin of the 
usury laws, 340 — Reasons alleged in favour of, 341 — Opinion of 
Dr Smith in favour of, refuted, 343 — Mischiefs occasioned by, 
348 — Inconsistency of, with their avowed purposes, 353— Instance 
of their operating to the ruin of an individual, 354— Bad effects 
of law taxes, 356. 

IVahaheeSi account of the sect of, 439— their peculiar religious te* 
nets, 442 — are attacked by the Pacha of Egypt, 443. 

WardeTfC% Letters from St Helena, character of, 459 — some errors 
in the author’s statements pointed out, 461 — account of an inter- 
view with Napoleon, 462 — ^behaviour of the latter on arriving at 
St Helena, 463 — ^his pexsonal appearance described, 465 — sketch 
of his life, 466. 

IVart/ngy Miss Jane. See Varina. 

Wellesley y Lord, minute of, concerning the European servants of 
die India Company, 512 — ^his plan for the education of the Com- 
pany’s servants, compared with that now established, 520. 

Wharton, Duke of. Swift’s character of him, 54. 

Wtltcn, legend relating to the abbey of, 77. 

Wright, Captain, reasons for disbelieving that he was murdered by 
order of Bonaparte, 483- 

Zappel, George, ingenious device of to transmit intelligence acrosv^ 
Che Inn, during the Tyrolese insurrection, 77* 
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